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ERRATUM 

Page 1981, Table II, 

for NaCl g. per 10 cc. read NaCl g. per 100 cc. 




I. THE EFiP?ECT OF HEAT UPON THE ACTI- 
VATING EFFICIENCY OF ENTEROKINASE. 

By JAMES PACE. 

From the Mmpratt Laboratory of Physical and Electro-Chemistry ^ 
University of Liverpool, 

(Received November 6th, 1930,) 

The effect of heat upon the properties of enterokinase has not been studied 
in very great detail, and the work that has been done is not of a quantitative 
nature. Mellanby and Woolley [1913J stated that enterokinase is destroyed 
in 5 mins, at 65°, and is immediately inactivated in the presence of free acid. 
In more recent work Waldschmidt-Leitz [1924, 1925] has shown that entero- 
kinase solutions are inactivated when heated above 50° and that they are 
most stable about the neutrality point. The work described in this paper deals 
with a quantitative investigation of the effect of heat upon enterokinase. This 
has been effected in principle by maintaining an enterokinase solution at a 
temperature of 55°, removing samples at various time intervals, and then 
measuring the enterokinase content of a definite volume of each sample. The 
procedure involves two consecutive stages. 

(J) Addition of a definite volume of the solution to a constant volume of 
buffered tr3q>sin solution, leaving the mixed solutions at 30° for 30 mins.^, 
when formation of the compound trypsin-kinase takes place. 

(2) Addition of caseinogen and buffer solution to the trypsin-kinase at the 
end of the above period, and then measurement of the amount of hydrolysis of 
the caseinogen produced in 20 mins., reckoned from the time of addition of 
caseinogen to the trypsin-kinase. 

Before carrying out the above steps however it is necessary to define an 
arbitrary enterokinase unit. 

The determination of enterokinase. 

For the study of the effect of heat upon enterokinase it is necessary to 
have a method for the measurement of “quantity"’ of enterokinase. This 
measurement is arrived at by determining the activating capacity of a sample 
of enterokinase with respect to a known and constant quantity of trypsin. 
In this way both Waldschmidt-Leitz [1925] and Linderstrom-Lang and Steen- 
berg [1929] have defined arbitrary enterokinase units. In their determinations 

1 The diminution in the enterokinase content during this period of “activation of the trypsin” 
is negligible. 
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however the quantity of enterokinase was defined frona measurements of its 
activating capacity with respect to dried pancreas powder or to a glycerol 
extract of the powder. In the present work, to avoid any possible complica- 
tions from the presence of the activator in the dried gland powder, the entero- 
kinase “quantity’’ has been measured by determining its activating capacity 
with respect to trypsin which has been purified so as to be free from entero- 
kinase and the enterokinase pre-stage, according to the method of Wald- 
scIimidt-Leitz and Linderstrom-Lang [1927], Except for this modification the 
technique adopted for the determination of an enterokinase unit is essentially 
that of Linderstrom-Lang and Steenberg [1929J. 

Preparations, 

(а) Enterokinase solution. Pig’s intestinal mucous membrane was treated 
with acetone, acetone-ether mixture and finally ether according to the pro- 
cedure of Waldschmidt-Leitz [1924]. 6 g. of the dried mucosa prepared in 
this way were dispersed through 200 cc. of distilled water by shaking, and 
the dispersion was left for 24 hours in the ice chest, to allow the active material 
to pass into pseudo-solution. The suspension was then centrifuged and filtered. 
To 100 cc. of the clear filtrate were added 1*6 cc. of N acetic acid, and the 
resulting precipitate of protein was filtered off. The clear supernatant liquid 
containing the enterokinase was neutralised with N ammonia and kept in 
the ice chest. About 300 cc. of solution were prepared in this way and were 
used throughout the work described in this paper by diluting a volume of 
10 cc. with 3 cc. of distilled water. 

(б) Trypsin soliUion. Glycerol extract of dried pancreas powder was 
purified according to the method of Waldschmidt-Leitz and Lind erstrom-Lang 
[1927], so as to be free from enterokinase and the pre-stage of that activator. 
The details of this purification are given in a previous paper by the present 
writer [1930]. 

(c) Caseinogen solution. The caseinogen solution was prepared by adding 
100 cc. of 0*06 N ammonia to 6 g. of caseinogen (Kahlbaum-Hammarsten) 
stirring and keeping for 1 hour at 30°. This solution is referred to as a 6 % 
caseinogen solution. 

(d) Buffer solutions. Buffer (1) was prepared by mixing 300 cc. of N 
ammonium chloride and 60 cc. of N ammonia, giving a p^^ of 8*3 at 30°. 

Buffer (2) was prepared by mixing 260 cc. of N ammonia and 360 cc. of 
distilled water. 

Procedure, 

The determination of an enterokinase unit according to the method of 
Linderstrom-Lang and Steenberg [1929] was then carried out as follows. 
3*6 cc. of buffer (1) and 3 cc. of trypsin solution were measured into a 60 cc. 
Jena flask. There was then added a volume of distilled water such that after 
the addition of the required amount of enterokinase solution the total volume 
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was 9 cc. The flask with its contents was placed in the thermostat at 30"^ and 
the enterokinase solution was added at a time which was reckoned as the 
zero for the period of activation. (5 cc. of water, 05 cc. of 96 % alcohol and 
1 cc. of a 1 % solution of thymolphthalein in alcohol were measured out into 
each of two 300 cc. flasks to be used for the titration of the mixture under 
investigation before and after the hydrolysis of the caseinogen.) 

After the activation period of 30 mins., 0 cc. of buffer (2) (warmed to 30°) 
and 15 cc. of a 6 % caseinogen solution (also previously warmed to 30°) were 
added. The whole was shaken and, at a time reckoned as the zero for the period 
of hydrolysis, 10 cc. of the mixture were pipetted into one of the titration 
flasks containing alcohol. (The alcohol entirely stops the enzyme action 
without perceptibly precipitating the caseinogen, thus making it possible to 
keep the mixture for later titration.) At the end of the reaction period of 
20 mins, the same 10 cc. pipette was rinsed with the liquid under investigation, 
and 10 cc. were pipetted into the second titration flask containing alcohol. 
Each titration flask contained one-third of the amounts used in the experiment. 
The contents of each flask were then titrated in the stepwise manner described 
by Willstiitter a/. [1920]. The difference between the two titration values is 
equal to the number of carboxyl groups formed during the hydrolytic period 
of 20 mins, in 10 cc. of the experimental liquid, expressed as cc. of 0^2 N 
NaOH. 

By using various quantities of kinase solution and making measurements 
in this way a relation was obtained between the quantity of enterokinase and 
the extent of the hydrolysis of the caseinogen. This is shown in Table I. 

Table I. 

Volume of enterokinase 

solution Increase in acidity 

(!c. cc. 0-2 V NaOH 

005 0-53 

010 0-80 

0-20 1'04 

0 30 M2 

0-50 119 

An enterokinase imit was defined as the quantity of enterokinase which 
produces an increase in acidity equivalent to 1-04 cc. of 0-2 NaOH under 
the conditions given above. By plotting the results of Table I and using this 
definition of an enterokinase unit the following values, set down in Table II, 
were obtained for fractions and multiples of the unit. 

Table II. 


Enterokinase 

units 

0-26 

0‘50 

100 

1*50 

2-00 

2-50 


Corresponding increase in acidity 
cc. 0-2 V NaOH 
0-52 
0*80 
1*04 
M2 
M8 
M9 


1—2 
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These results are plotted in Pig. 1, and the curve thus obtained is used 
for determining ‘‘quantity’* of enterokinase. 



Pig. 1. 


The velocity of inactivation of enterokinase by heat. 

Having now established a unit of enterokinase activity, we can proceed to 
measure the rate of thermal inactivation. 

To 10 cc. of the enterokinase solution, prepared in the manner described 
above, were added N acetic acid or N ammonia to bring it to a required 
followed by distilled water to make the total volume 11 cc. This volume of 
solution was measured into a number of test-tubes already immersed in a 
thermostat at 55°. The test-tubes were then tightly stoppered and transferred 
at various time intervals from the thermostat into crushed ice. The entero- 
kinase content of 0*2 cc.^ of solution was then measured in the manner 
described above. The measurements throughout the work described in this 
paper were made at room temperature by means of the glass electrode. 

In the following tables the enterokinase content is expressed in terms of 
the enterokinase unit defined previously and is set down as enterokinase units 
per cc. of solution. The readings for each time interval were made in duplicate 
and the enterokinase content recorded for a particular time interval is the 
mean of the two readings. 

The course of the reaction. There is no reference in the literature to the 
course of the reaction when enterokinase is inactivated by heat. It was found 
in this work that the effect of heat upon the activating efficiency of entero- 
kinase could be expressed fairly well by the unimolecular expression: 

logic ^ 

where a is the initial concentration of enterokinase per cc., a — xis the con- 
centration of enterokinase after time t mins. 


^ This volume was chosen so as to bring the readings on the *^st<eep*’ part of the curve. If 
too large a volume is chosen we are in the region of maximum activation and consequently there 
may be no apparent decrease on heating. 
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The agreement with the unimolecular expression is illustrated in Table III, 
which gives some idea of the degree of constancy obtained in average experi- 
ments. In some of the experiments there was a tendency for the constants, 
worked out on the basis of the unimolecular law, to fall. It could not be 
decided whether this was a real effect or whether it was due solely to experi- 
mental error. It should be pointed out in this connection, however, that the 
experimental observations have not been confined to early stages of the 
reaction, but that they have covered about 75 % of its course. 


Table III. 

Temperature 55®. 


Time 

Enterokinase unite 


(mins.) 

per cc. 

k* 

0 

6()0 

— 

20 

3-56 

2-61 X 10-® 

40 

212 

2-59 X 10-2 

60 

1-37 

2-46 X 10-2 

0 

600 



45 

3-50 

1*20 X 10-2 

95 

200 

11(3x10-2 

143 

1*25 

MO X 10-2 


♦ In this table and throughout k represents the velocity constant of a unimolecular reaction. 

The effect of upon the inactivation of enteroJeinase by heat. 

The pij of the medium has a marked effect upon the stability of enzymes, 
and the following results, which show that the stability of enterokinase is also 
dependent upon emphasise how closely this activator resembles an enzyme 
in certain of its properties. In Table IV the results obtained for the inactiva- 
tion of enterokinase by heat at various values are summarised. The mean 
of the values obtained for ifc at a particular p^ are set down opposite that 
Pji value. 

Table IV. 


Temperature 55®. 

k X 102 

Pb 

400 

3-29 

456 

2-67 

5- 12 

1-30 

6*40 

M5 

7*83 

1-30 

8-47 

2-55 

901 

606 


The results of Table IV are presented graphically in Fig. 2, where it is 
seen that the optimum stability region for enterokinase is fairly broad and 
lies between pj^ 6 and p^ 7. 

The critical increment of the process of the inactivation of 
enterokinase by heat. 

Experiments were carried out to determine the critical increment of the 
heat-inactivation of enterokinase by measuring k at 50*^ and at 60° for the 
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following three cases: (1) at the region of optimum stability, i.e. at 6*6, 
(2) at Pq 5*12, (3) at the still more acid reaction of 3*2. 



Ph 

Fig. 2. 
Table V. 


Pm 

k at 60° 

k at 60*^ 

E (cals.) 

650 

4-42 X 10-» 

3'27 X 10-2 

42,600 

Tv 12 

4-96 X 10-» 

3*52 X 10-* 

41,700 

3*20 

106 X 10-* 

8-57 X 10*“* 

44,000 


The residts are summarised in Table V in which the figures in the last 
column represent the critical increments calculated by substituting the mean 
values of k at 60° and 60° into the integrated form of the equation : 

^In h ^ JE 
d¥ ~ 

Thus it is seen that the critical increment for the heat inactivation of 
enterokinase is the same over the range 3~7 and is of the order of 40,000 
cals, per “molar unit*’ of enterokinase. This value of the critical increment is 
substantially the same as that obtained by the writer [1930] for the heat- 
inactivation of trypsin itself. 

It is interesting that the results obtained with enterokinase, a specific 
activator and not an enzyme per se, show such a close resemblance to those 
obtained with the enzyme trypsin. 

Summary. 

Experiments have been carried out on the determination of an entero- 
Idnase unit. The method adopted was that of Linderstrom-Lang and Steen- 
berg, except that trypsin purified so as to be free from enterokinase and its 
pre-stage was used instead of a glycerol extract of the dried pancreas gland. 
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In this way an enterokinase unit has been defined and employed in the work 
described later. 

The effect of heat upon enterokinase has been studied. It was found that 
the course of the heat-inactivation may be described fairly well by the uni- 
molecular expression. In this respect enterokinase resembles purified trypsin. 

The effect of upon the stability of enterokinase has also been investi- 
gated. It was found that the stability is influenced considerably by the p^ 
of the medium, but there is a fairly broad optimum region of stability lying 
between p^ 6 and p^ 7. 

The critical increment of the process has been determined at three p^ 
values: 6'5, 6'12 and 3-2. It was found that the critical increment is the same 
at all three points and is of the order of 40,000 cals. In this respect again 
enterokinase exhibits a marked resemblance to purified tr)rpsin. 

The above work was carried out under the direction of Prof. W. C. M. 
Lewis, to whom the writer is indebted for help and advice. 

The writer desires to express his thanks to the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research for a Maintenance Grant, and also to Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., for a grant to the Department of Physical Chemistry 
of the University of Liverpool. 
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11. ON THE QUANTITY OF FREE WATER IN 
THE RED BLOOD CORPUSCLES. 

By ERIK SCHI0DT. 

From the Biochemical Institute of the University of Copenhagen. 

{Received November 24th, 1930.) 

The quantity of free water in the red blood corpuscles is of great significance 
for a wide field of research, and particularly for the study of the distribution 
of diffusible substances between the corpuscles and plasma. 

In all previous work in this field [Warburg, 1922; Van Slyke, 1926; 
Henderson, 1928], Ege’s [1922, 1] figure of 36-40 % for the disperse phase of 
the corpuscle, i.e. 66-60 % for the free water, has been the basis of calculation. 
With this value directly or indirectly inserted in the formulae, it has been 
shown that the distribution of Cl“ and HCOg" is inversely proportional to the 
distribution of H+. The value of free water only enters the calculation of 
concentrations of the first named ions, as [H+] is measured directly as the 
activity of the blood cell interior. Netter [1929] in the same way has shown 
that the distribution of NH 4 + and H+ are directly proportional. [H+] here is 
likewise measured directly, [NH 4 +] computed from the analyses with the 
value of free water taken as 66 % . 

This is all quite in accordance with the Gibbs-Donnan theorem and 
forms, I think, a strong argument in favour of the above-mentioned value 
or the free water. 

Determination of the quantity of free water in the erythrocytes can be 
made in several ways, all of them indirect. That most commonly used is the 
measurement by the hematocrit method of the volumes of the same mass 
of red corpuscles in several hypo- and hyper-tonic solutions of the same salt. 
The values found are inserted in the equation for van’t Hoff-Boyle-Mariotte’s 
law: {v — x) p — (vi — x) pi, where v and are the volumes of the cells in 
solutions of osmotic pressures p and pi respectively; the volume of the blood 
in its own plasma being taken as 100 , x then represents the disperse phase 
and 100 — x the free water. Now, Krevisky [1930] has determined this 
quantity once more and found it to be only 38 %, thereby confirming an 
older finding by Gough [1924]. Ege [1927] showed that the technique em- 
ployed by Gough was not irreproachable, giving too high volume values and 
therefore apparently too small a quantity of free water. 

Krevisky uses a high-speed centrifuge until constant volume is reached, 
but he has only applied highly hypertonic (3-20 %) NaCl solutions as exterior 
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fluid. In such solutions Koeppe's criterion (i.e. a transparency of the column 
in the hematocrit tube) does not appear and haemolysis very often occurs. 
The cause of the non-appearance of Koeppe’s phenomenon is perhaps that 
the blood-corpuscles in such solutions assume “thorn-apple’^ form and there- 
fore cannot pack so closely that all fluid between them is pressed out, this 
being the condition for the appearance of transparency. The volume values 
in such concentrated salt solutions are higher than expected according to the 
above equation, from the values found for v and x in hypo-, iso- and slightly 
hyper-tonic solutions of the same salt — even if centrifuging is carried on for 
long periods, Krevisky, in order to make this law valid, enlarges the value 
of X up to 65 %, This is only what Ege [1922, 2] already observed. The latter 
author found the following values with dog’s blood centrifuged at 8000 r.p.m. 
for 3-4 hours: 





x calculated by 

NaCl % 

A 

voK 

present author 

0*91 

056 

100 



1*67 

1()0 

75 

43 

50 

2-95 

62-4 

53*6 

rv7 

4-95 

68-2 

04 

100 

6-90 

67*4 

64 


With Ege’s volume values in concentrated NaCl solutions inserted in the 
formula, one finds apparent x values of exactly the same magnitude as 
Krevisky found in the same solutions. It is not however permissible to assume 
the extension of the validity of these values to any other range of concen- 
tration, be it higher or lower, especially when this has not been investigated. 
All volume-concentration curves not exceeding about IJ times the isotonic 
concentration (Krevisky’s lowest is about 3 times isotonic) yield an x value 
of about the same order of magnitude as Ege’s (35-40 %) [c/, Christensen and 
Warburg, 1929]. 

Whether this discrepancy between the values of x in high and low ranges 
of concentration is due to a real alteration in the magnitude of x or only to 
the impossibility of getting correct volume values in concentrated salt solu- 
tions by the hematocrit method, I am not at present able to say. 

Summary. 

The volume values of blood corpuscles in isotonic, hypotonic and slightly 
hj^ertonic salt solutions, when inserted in the equation for van’t Hoff-Boyle- 
Mariotte’s law, yield values of about 65 % for the quantity of free water. 
The same blood in highly hypertonic solutions of the same salt gives lower 
values for the quantity of free water— down to 35 %. The first-named value 
has been employed in all theoretical work up till now with good result; the 
value of 36 % must be either fallacious, or only valid in very concentrated 
solutions. 
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III. HYDROXYPYRUVIC ALDEHYDE: ITS 
PREPARATION AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
BEHAVIOUR. 

By ALEXANDER HYND. 

From the Physiology Department^ University of St Andrews. 

(Received November 24th, 1930,) 

Preparation of hydroxypyruvic aldehyde. 

The general methods for the preparation of a-keto-aldehydes, devised by Wohl 
and Lange [1908j and Meisenheimer [1912J and developed so successfully by 
Dakin and Dudley [1914J, being inapplicable to the case of hydroxypyruvic 
aldehyde, it is not surprising that this compound remained unknown until 
1926, when its preparation was described by Evans and Waring [1926], 

The method adopted by these workers consists essentially in the oxidation 
of dihydroxyacetonc by an excess of finely powdered copper acetate suspended 
in water. Oxidation is allowed to proceed for 7-10 days at room temperature, 
when the precipitated cuprous oxide is removed by filtration and the filtrate 
is freed from the excess of copper by hydrogen sulphide. The resulting “golden 
yellow” solution is then concentrated under diminished pressure to an oil, 
which when the pressure is lowered to 9 mm, forms white crystals (m.p. 99°). 
The yield is 80 % of the theoretical, and the results of qualitative tests and 
molecular weight determinations by the cryoscopic method, accord with the 
supposition that the white crystalline material is a trimeride of hydroxypyruvic 
aldehyde. 

Following the details for the oxidation, as described by Evans and Waring, 
we have confirmed that the weight of cuprous oxide produced after a period 
of 8 days corresponds with 97*2 % of the theoretical amount required for the 
usage of one equivalent of oxygen. We doubt, however, whether it is correct 
to conclude from this result that hydroxypyruvic aldehyde is the sole product 
of the reaction, and we have failed so far to obtain the crystalline trimeride. 
Kermack, Lambie and Slater [1929] were also unsuccessful in obtaining a 
crystalline product under the conditions indicated by the American workers, 
but claimed that the syrup produced rapidly crystallised if the oxidation had 
been allowed to continue for 30 days at room temperature. With this modifi- 
cation, we found that the cuprous oxide was contaminated with a greyish 
white crystalline precipitate of copper oxalate, and, moreover, the total, weight 
of cuprous oxide was then greater (by 19-20 %) than that required for one 
oxygen equivalent. Hence the resulting product was less pure and was in 
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fact shown to contain other oxidation products including oxalic acid. The 
syrupy product when the pressure was diminished to 9 mm. soon passed into 
a pseudocrystalline mass, which was readily detached from the distilling flask 
and melted indefinitely just under 100° to a clear yellow liquid. It showed 
no crystalline structure, and no crystallising medium could be discovered. 
When the dry material was warmed at 4 mm. pressure, a sublimate of anhy- 
drous oxalic acid formed, and on further heating decomposition of the bulk 
of the material took place. The product obtained by Evans and Waring’s 
method showed similar behaviour, but yielded no sublimate and was thus 
probably free from oxalic acid. It may be mentioned that Friedemann [1927] 
had employed the same method for the preparation of a solution of hydroxy- 
pyruvic Aldehyde, but made no attempt to isolate the product in the solid 
state. He considered the oxidation complete after 7 days at room temperature. 
We have formed the opinion that oxalate formation begins soon after this 
period, and at any rate is evident after 10 days, when separation of copper 
oxalate occurs. 

The pseudocrystalline solid, obtained as indicated above, was found to be 
insoluble in all the ordinary solvents except water and alcohol. In the dry 
state it was practically odourless, but its alcoholic or aqueous solution soon 
developed an offensive smell characteristic of sulphur compounds, and later 
sulphur was gradually and continuously deposited. Evans and his co-workers 
[1928], in their experiments on the oxidation of sugars with copper acetate, 
add sodium chloride to prevent the formation of colloidal cupric sulphide, 
but make no mention either of this difficulty or of the presence of sulphur 
compounds in their preparation of hydroxypyruvic aldehyde. Kermack, 
Lambie and Slater, however, state that it is difficult to free the product from 
hydrogen sulphide and colloidal sulphur; in our material the presence of a 
sulphur derivative was further indicated by the fact that the solutions gave 
a very marked reaction with sodium nitroprusside. In other respects our 
product exhibited all the reactions of hydroxypyruvic aldehyde. Both the 
phenylosazone and the p-nitrophenylosazone were obtained in good yield, 
although during their formation hydrogen sulphide was evolved from the 
reaction mixtures. The phenylosazone after crystallisation from benzene 
melted at 132-3° and decomposed about 170°: while the crude p-nitro- 
phenylosazone melted with decomposition at 234°, and after recrystallisation 
from nitrobenzene decomposed sharply at 292°, and had N 23*02 % (Ci 5 Hi 405 Ne 
r^uires N 23*46 %). Evans and Waring quote 230-2° as the melting-point 
of this compound, but this value is evidently too low, as Dakin and Dudley 
[1913] describe the compound as decomposing with the evolution of much 
gas at 315°. Further, it is to be noted that the formation of these osazones is 
no proof of the presence of the keto-aldehyde in the product, since the same 
osazones would arise from dihydroxyacetone. However, we found (1) that 
the product from the oxidation forms the osazones much more readily than 
does dihydroxyacetone, and (2) that the crop which separates after 4 hours’ 
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interaction between ^-nitrophenylhydrazine and dihydroxyacetone has a 
lower melting-point (243®) than the second crop separating after 36 hours 
(267®). This is probably due to the presence of varying amounts of hydrazone 
along with the osazone, as the crop melting at 243® had N 21-04 %, a value 
intermediate between those of the hydrazone (18-67 %) and osazone (23-46 %). 

As a freshly prepared aqueous solution of the pseudocrystalline material 
gave no immediate Schiff reaction, whereas a solution previously boiled did 
so at once, the product was evidently present in a polymerised form as sug- 
gested by Evans and Waring. The molecular weight determinations quoted 
by these workers, however, are rendered somewhat unreliable owing to the 
presence of by-products containing sulphur. The exact nature of these by- 
products has not been determined so far, but it may be recalled that aldehydes 
in acid solution on treatment with hydrogen sulphide give rise to complexes 
containing the corresponding thioaldehydes, which on oxidation yield sul- 
phones, a class of compounds with well recognised hypnotic properties. 
Accordingly, compounds of this character may here be involved, and we have 
invariably found it impossible, vdth the hydrogen sulphide method, to obtain 
a product, which gives no nitroprusside reaction. The main product of the 
action of copper acetate on dihydroxyacetone is probably hydroxypyruvic 
aldehyde, but while the excess of copper is most conveniently removed by 
means of hydrogen sulphide, the use of the latter introduces a complication. 

Being unsuccessful with Evans and Waring’s method and being in need 
of a reliably pure specimen of hydroxypyruvic aldehyde in order to test its 
physiological action, we have tried other methods of preparation. Thus the 
phenylosazone was prepared from dihydroxyacetone and experiments were 
carried out to transform it into the osone (1) by Fischer's method with fuming 
hydrochloric acid, and (2) by the benzaldehyde method. Unfortunately 
neither process proved successful; in the former extensive decomposition 
occurred, and the osazone proved too insoluble in water for the latter method 
to be applicable. 

An experiment in which copper acetate was replaced by the corresponding 
silver salt led to a curious result. After allowing the oxidation to proceed, 
and subsequently removing the excess of silver by addition of dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, there was obtained on evaporating the solution in vacuo a white 
amorphous product, resembling starch in appearance. It was free from 
inorganic material, but had no definite melting-point. Once isolated it was 
sparingly soluble in all solvents, but an aqueous suspension of the material 
reduced Fehling's solution vigorously in the cold. The sparing solubility of 
the product precluded the testing of its physiological action, but it was con- 
sidered to be either a highly polymerised form of hydroxypyruvic aldehyde, 
or a condensation product analogous to that described by Levene and Walti 
[1928]. The material has so far not been further examined, but, as -a second 
experiment yielded a somewhat similar result, its preparation is being re- 
peated on a larger scaK 
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Attempts were then made to modify the copper acetate method of Evans 
and Waring, avoiding the use of hydrogen sulphide. The oxidation was carried 
out exactly as described by the American workers, and various methods were 
then tried for the removal of the excess of copper from the green-coloured 
filtrate. The only process which proved successful was the careful addition, 
with cooling and stirring, of saturated baryta until the acid reaction to litmus 
disappeared. The bulky precipitate containing the cupric hydroxide settled 
on standing overnight, and the colourless filtrate was freed from barium by 
means of sulphuric acid, excess of acid being carefully avoided. The filtered 
solution was then concentrated in vacuo to a syrup. This was extracted with 
alcohol and the filtered alcoholic extract was again evaporated under dimin- 
ished pressure to a syrup, which under 6-9 mm. passed into the pseudo- 
crystalline state. The product obtained in this way had all the properties of 
a polymeride of hydroxypyruvic aldehyde. An unheated solution gave no 
immediate reaction with Schiff’s reagent, but a solution which had been 
heated for a few minutes and subsequently cooled gave a marked reaction 
at once: it also reduced Fehling’s solution in the cold and gave an intense 
coloration with phosphotungstate, but a negative test with sodium nitro- 
prusside. It gave a purplish-red coloration with the phenol reagent used by 
Kermack, Lambie and Slater [1926] for the detection and estimation of 
dihydroxyacetone, and readily formed a y-nitrophenylosazone, m.p. 28«5®. No 
attempt was made to estimate by molecular weight determinations the degree 
of polymerisation, as this will probably vary in different experiments. The 
material was not definitely crystalline, but was xmdoubtedly hydroxypyruvic 
aldehyde, and not being contaminated with sulphur derivatives was purer 
than that previously described. In view of the ease with which keto-aldehydes 
are affected by alkali, a control experiment was carried out, in which a 
mixture of glyoxal and copper acetate was subjected to the same baryta treat- 
ment as outlined above. The glyoxal was quite unaffected by the process. 

Physiological action of hydroxypyruvic aldehyde. 

As already reported [Hynd, 1930], the toxic action on mice of hydroxy- 
pyruvic aldehyde prepared by the method of Evans and Waring was observed 
by me 3 years ago, but the matter was not further investigated until Kermack, 
Lambie and Slater [1929] published their paper claiming that the dimeric 
form of hydroxypyruvic aldehyde produced symptoms similar to those fol- 
lowing the administration of glucosone. 

The material obtained by the methods described above has been injected 
subcutaneously into normal mice, and the effects produced have been care- 
fully studied in a large number of experiments. Some typical cases are de- 
tailed in Table I, in which are also included experiments in which charcoal 
was employed to remove colloidal copper sulphide from the filtrate after the 
treatment with hydrogen sulphide. As we were concerned mainly with the 
effect of hydroxypyruvic aldehyde prepared by different processes, the con- 
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centration of the solutions used for injection was in all cases 15 %, and a 
uniform dose of 0*06 g. per 20 g. mouse was employed. 

Table I. Effect of subcutaneom injections into normal mice of hydroxypyruvic 
aldehyde prepared by different methods. 

Test with. 

Method of nitro- 

preparation prusside Behaviour of animal 

I. Copwr removed by h- 1. Became mactivo almost at once, 
hydrogen sulphide After 1 minute legs sprawling: 

then began to gasp. Rolled over 
on its side, and lay comatose. 

Two minutes after injection, 
animal suddenly righted itself: 
then followed general convulsive 
movements. Bead in 3 minutes 
after injection 

Do. + 2. Breathing difficult after 1 minute. Do. 

After 2 minutes convulsion, fol- 
lowed by slight recovery, when 
animal walked about in an ex- 
cited condition. A second con- 
vulsion after 4 mmutes, then 
coma and death in 6 minutes 

Do. -f 3. After 2 minutes very irritable. Do 

sprawling limbs, rapid breathing. 

Jumps if handled. Convulsion in 
4 minutes: dead 6 minutes after 
injection 

II. Copper removed by + 1. Slight sprawling in 2 minutes, 

hydrogen sulphide Rapid respiration. Disinclined 

and the filtrate to walk unless disturbed. Then 

shaken with char- became very drowsy and ro- 

coal mained in that state all day. 

Found dead next morning 

Do. -f 2. Tail erect: very im table for 5 to 

10 minutes after injection. Then 
gradually became lethargic, and 
died in hours 

Do. -f 3. Active for 2 minutes after injec- Do. 

tion. Then sat auietly. Irritable 
when disturbei Very drowsy 
after 20 minutes. Slight convul- 
sion after 1 hour. Then mori- 
bund: died after 3 hours 

1, No effect was noted during first Slow effect. Drowsi- 
hour after injection. Then gra- ness the main 
dually became drowsy and re- symptom 
mained so all day. Refused to 
take food. Normal next day 

2, No symptoms except drowsiness. Do. 
which developtid gradually dur- 
ing forenoon. C/ontinued very 
drowsy all day. Found mori- 
bund next morning. Died 26 
hours after injection 

3, Slight sprawling 2 minutes after Do. 
injection. Rapid respirations. 

Then became drowsy. When dis- 
turbed moved about with diffi- 
culty. Remained in this condi- 
tion all day. Normal next 
morning 


III. Copper removed by 
means of baryta 

Do. 

Do, 



General 

inference 

The material has a 
very rapid effect, 
and is highly toxic 
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In the above experiments, apart from the concentration of the solution at 
30® under diminished pressure, no heating was employed in the course of the 
preparation of the material used for the injections. All the solutions used 
gave negative tests to Schiff 's reagent. Boiling for 6 to 10 minutes gave solu- 
tions, which when cold responded to Schiff *8 test readily, and the effects of 
the injection of these solutions are shown in Table II. 


Table II. Effect of subcutaneous injections into normal mice of monomeric 
hydroxypyruvic aldehyde obtained by different methods. 


Test with 

Method of nitro- 

preparation prussido 

I. Copper removed by 4- 
hydrogen sulphide 


l)o. + 


n. Copper removed by 
baryta 


Bo. 


Behaviour of animal 

1. Walking about 2 minutes after in- 

jection. Sprawling after i hour. 
Then very drowsy and remained 
so until death in 5^ hours 

2. No definite symptoms developed. 

Animal remained quiet and 
drowsy all day. Found dead 
next morning 

1. Slight sprawling after J hour. 

Then very drowsy: but jumps 
when handled. Found dead next 
morning 

2, ]|Vepr little effect: tail stiff: then 

slight sprawling after j: hour. 
Drowsy but irritable if dis- 
turbed. Normal next morning 


General 

inference 

Main symptom is 
drowsiness 


Do. 


Drowsiness the main 
symptom 


Do. 


It should also be noted that 30 animals have been injected with hydroxy- 
pyruvic aldehyde, prepared by a method involving the use of hydrogen sul- 
phide, and death, within 12 hours, has resulted in every case. On the 
other hand, of the 16 mice injected with hydroxypyruvic aldehyde prepared 
by the ‘‘baryta’’ method, 10 recovered completely, and the remainder died 
after periods ranging from 6 to 48 hours. 


Discussion. 

Kermack, Lambie and Slater [1929] reported that the monomeric form of 
hydroxypyruvic aldehyde, although holding the aldehyde group in a more 
reactive condition, was much less toxic than the “ dimeric ” form, but furnished 
no explanation of this somewhat imexpected finding. From the data tabulated 
above, our results are seen to be in agreement with their observation that the 
monomeric form of hydroxypyruvic aldehyde does not produce a train of 
symptoms suggestive of insulin hypoglycaemia. It is also clear that the 
hydroxypyruvic aldehyde prepared in absence of hydrogen sulphide shows 
little if any difference when used in the monomeric or polymeric state. Simi- 
larly it was foimd that both monomeric and polymeric glyoxal exert practi- 
cally the same effect when injected subcutaneously into mice. Moreover, the 
symptoms produced by glyoxal resemble in every detail those described for 
sulphur-free hydroxypyruvic aldehyde. Thus, even when a lethal dose is 
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administered, the onset of symptoms is not rapid : but the animal gradually 
becomes inactive and drowsy, and when disturbed moves about with difficulty 
owing to weakness of the limbs. Breathing gradually becomes more shallow 
and death follows, without convulsions, in 2-6 hours. This is typical of five 
experiments we have carried out using glyoxal purchased from the British 
Drug Houses. 

We conclude therefore that the very rapid and highly toxic effect observed 
by Kermack, Lambie and Slater, which we also find to ensue as the result 
of injecting polymeric hydroxypyruvic aldehyde prepared by Evans and 
Waring’s method, is not due to a difference in molecular complexity of the 
material used, but rather to the presence of an unstable by-product. This is 
supported by the fact that treatment with charcoal reduces the toxicity of 
the product in the same way as heating the solution. Yet, it is to be noticed, 
the charcoal-treated material gives no Schiff reaction, and hence contains 
the hydroxypyruvic aldehyde in a polymeric form. 

As already indicated, we have failed so far to elucidate the precise nature 
of the by-product. The impurity which gives rise to the reaction with sodium 
nitroprusside is not alone responsible for the rapid toxic effect, as this reaction 
is still marked after charcoal treatment and also after heating. Yet the 
toxicity is greatly diminished by these procedures. Neither is the toxicity 
to be explained by the presence of oxalic acid, as we have shown by control 
experiments that rats withstand much larger doses of this acid than could 
possibly have been present in the solution of hydroxypyruvic aldehyde in- 
jected. Moreover, heating the solution would not materially influence the 
effect of an injection of oxalic acid. 

Whatever the toxic material may prove to be, it is certainly highly un- 
stable. The symptoms which follow on a subcutaneous injection are quite 
different from those observed after an injection of glucosone and are more 
suggestive of the effects produced by hydrogen sulphide or colloidal sulphur. 
Kermack, Lambie and Slater admit that in the preparation of hydroxypyruvic 
aldehyde it is very difficult to eliminate the last traces of hydrogen sulphide 
and colloidal sulphur, but conclude that hydrogen sulphide plays no part in 
the production of the toxic symptoms. From the results of several control 
experiments with various solutions containing hydrogen sulphide, we are 
quite satisfied that the amount of preformed hydrogen sulphide in the un- 
heated solution of hydroxypyruvic aldehyde injected would give rise to no 
toxic symptoms. It is to be remembered, however, that an aqueous solution 
of the material at laboratory temperature continuously evolves hydrogen 
sulphide or some similar sulphur-containing product, and at the same time 
sulphur is deposited. It is conceivable that this process may be considerably 
accelerated by contact at 37^ with the body tissues and fluids. 

Again, although the material {i,e, sulphur) precipitated on heating the 
solution had, as shown by Kermack and his co-workers, no toxic effects, it 
does not follow that the substance from which this precipitate was produced 
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by heat had no toxic effect. Thus it is usually accepted that the toxicity of 
sulphur is due to its reduction in the organism to hydrogen sulphide, and that 
the extent to which the reduction occurs, and hence the toxicity, depends on 
the physical condition, being most intense in colloidal, less in amorphous, and 
least in crystalline sulphur. The degree of dispersion is thus an important 
factor in the effect of a preparation of colloidal sulphur [Messini, 1928]. 
Further, as is well known, the injection of colloidal sulphur gives rise to a 
hence to symptoms resembling those following the ad- 
ministration of insulin. It has been pointed out, however, that there is a 
marked difference between the action of insulin and that of colloidal sulphur, 
for in the latter case there is no strict proportionality between the amount of 
colloidal sulphur injected and the intensity of the resulting hypoglycaemia 
[Pennetti, 1928]. Moreover, the hypoglycaemia is more prolonged and is not 
relieved by glucose, as it is accompanied by a toxic effect comparable with 
that caused by asphyxiating substances, such as hydrogen sulphide, or 
cyanides, on the respiratory centre. 

While it seems improbable that colloidal sulphur would withstand the 
process of drying under a pressure of 9 mm. employed in the preparation of 
hydroxypyruvic aldehyde, a sulphur-containing by-product having an ^.ction 
similar to that indicated above for colloidal sulphur might conceivably still 
be present. This view seems to fit in best with the results of further experi- 
ments which we have carried out. Thus we have found that similar toxic 
compounds arise when solutions of dihydroxyacetone and glyoxal are subjected 
to the action of hydrogen sulphide, but apparently no such compounds form 
with either the sugars, glucose and fructose, or with glucosone. 

The toxic product obtained from glyoxal and hydrogen sulphide differs 
from that encountered in the preparation of hydroxypyruvic aldehyde in that 
it is more stable to heat. Boiling a solution of glyoxal, which has been sub- 
jected to the action of hydrogen sulphide, gives rise to no turbidity, and death 
with convulsions results in 3-8 minutes after the injection of an amount of 
the heated solution containing the equivalent of a dose of glyoxal, which 
causes death in 2-6 hours. The same dose of the unheated solution of glyoxal 
treated with hydrogen sulphide causes death in 2-5 minutes. 

As the sugars do not give rise to toxic products with hydrogen sulphide, 
the positive result with dihydroxyacetone may be due to the presence of 
traces of pyruvic aldehyde in the sample used. The negative result with 
glucosone is surprising, but it may be that the unchanged glucosone exerts a 
protective action against the toxic product, just as it antagonises the action 
of cyanides [Hynd, 1927], which it may be added, give rise to symptoms 
remarkably similar to those ascribed by Kermack, Lambie and Slater to the 
“dimeric” form of hydroxypjrruvic aldehyde. 

The contention of the above-named authors that hydroxypyruvic aldehyde 
produces symptoms similar to those caused by glucosone is absolutely refuted 
by the results recorded in the present communication. 
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Summary. 

1. When hydrogen sulphide is used in the preparation of hydroxypyruvic 
aldehyde, the resulting material is contaminated with sulphur-containing by- 
products. Some of these are stable to heat, others unstable, and the latter 
are highly poisonous, producing symptoms similar to those following the 
administration of cyanides. 

2. Somewhat similar toxic compounds arise when dihydroxyacetone and 
glyoxal are treated with hydrogen sulphide, but apparently not when the 
sugars and glucosone are so treated. 

3. A modification of the method of preparing hydrox 5 rpyruvic aldehyde is 
described whereby a product is obtained free from sulphur-containing com- 
pounds. 

4. It is also clearly shown that no material difference exists Vjetween the 
effects produced by monomeric and polymeric hydroxypyruvic aldehyde, 
when injected subcutaneously into mice. The effect of either is practically 
identical with that which ensues after the injection of glyoxal, the main 
symptom being drowsiness. 

5. The presence of an unstable, highly toxic by-product, which arises 
through the use of hydrogen sulphide, adequately explains the reported greater 
toxicity of the ‘‘dimeric’’ form of hydroxypyruvic aldehyde. 

6. The glucosone effect is quite distinct from that produced by any of the 
compounds dealt with in this paper. 

The author gratefully acknowiedges a research grant received from the 
Carnegie Trust in aid of the above investigation. 
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IV. SPECTOGRAPHIC DATA CONCERNING 
VITAMIN A AND LIVER OILS. 
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Thk object of the present work is to place on record a number of spectroscopic 
observations on liver oils and concentrates. The data are in the first place 
concerned with the more precise description of tests for vitamin A, in parti- 
cular with the ultra-violet absorption and the blue colour test. In the second 
place, we have utilised spectrographic methods for a more penetrating investi- 
gation of the wider problem of the constituents of liver oils and concentrates. 
We hoped in this way to gain some insight into the sequence of changes 
culminating in the synthesis of fat-soluble vitamins or provitamins in Nature. 
Although it is too early to estimate to what extent this hope has been realised, 
a completely fresh aspect of the chemistry of vitamin-bearing oils emerges 
from the discovery of new and highly characteristic absorption spectra, which 
cannot be identified with the properties of the major constituents of liver oUs. 

It has already been shown [Morton and Heilbron, 1928; Drummond and 
Morton, 1929] that vitamin A is characterised by a broad, intense absorption 
band with a maximum near 328/*/*. Further experience on a wide range of 
liver oils and concentrates serves to confirm this view, whilst independent 
support is given in the work of Moore [1930], Capper [1930] and Drummond, 
Ahmad and Morton [1930] on the conversion of carotene into vitamin A 
in vivo. 

The number of samples of crude and refined oils and of concentrates which 
have been examined in these laboratories is now considerable, and although 
the correlation between the ultra-violet absorption, the antimony trichloride 
colour test and the vitamin A potency is more firmly established than ever, 
attention must be drawn to the fact that disturbing factors can modify the 
results to some extent. Liver oils vary very widely and the spectroscopic tests 
are not immune from interference. Due allowance must therefore be made 
for disturbances caused by unusual composition of certain oils. 

In collating the data on cod-liver oils the following facts emerge. 

Liver oils. (1) The ultra-violet absorption of oils either in thin films or in 
alcoholic solution is characterised by a single well-defined mayimnm at 
320-330/*/*. There is some evidence of a slight step-out in the curve near 
300-310/*/* and in a few oils of very low vitamin A potency narrow bands 
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between 300 and ^bO/jL/jL are faintly shown. A careful examination of the 
whole of the data, however, satisfies us that the true vitamin A ultra-violet 
absorption band is in a high degree continuous and free from fine structure. 

The vitamin A potency as measured by absorption varies over a somewhat 
wide range. For a 1 cm. layer of a 1 % solution in alcohol E (log IJI, where 
Iq = intensity of incident light, / — intensity of emergent light) varies for 
‘‘genuine refined” cod-liver oils from 0*2 to 2*0. The majority of the oils lie 
within the limits 0*5 to 1*6. (Carr and Price units are approx. 12 times the 
above.) 

A small fraction of the observed absorption at 328 /x/lc is not due to 
vitamin A, but to other constituents of the oils. In order therefore for the 
spectrographic method to be used as a quantitative measure of vitamin A 
potency, a correction must be applied. For pure weakly coloured cod-liver 
oils it is generally satisfactory to subtract 0*2-0*3, whilst highly coloured oils 
of the cattle feeding variety require a somewhat larger correction. 

(2) The persistence {i.e. Emax — Emm) of the ultra-violet band is variable. 
This undoubtedly arises from the fact that some fairly absorbent substance 
other than vitamin A may be present in genuine cod-liver oils, the proportion 
being liable to considerable variations. The ultra-violet absorption spectrum 
of any liver oil can therefore be regarded as fixing an upper limit to its vitamin 
A potency. 

(3) Nearly every cod-liver oil exhibits selective absorption in the region 
2()0--295 /x/a. Occasionally it has been possible to record some degree of resolu- 
tion in this region but for the vast majority of cases only an inflexion near 
280 /x/x can be obtained. No clear parallelism between the absorption at 
280 /x/x and vitamin D potency has been traced, nor has it been possible to 
associate the absorption with the ergosterol content. 

(4) With a few samples of fish-liver oils other than cod-liver oil the ab- 
sorption at 32S fifjL is very high but the band appears only as an inflexion. 
The band is partially masked by an intense abnormal ultra-violet absorption 
of unknown origin. If however the vitamin A is destroyed by irradiation or 
aeration and the absorption spectrum is redetermined it is found that the 
new curve is consistent with the removal of a substance exhibiting the normal 
vitamin A band. 

(6) Spectroscopic examination of the blue solutions with antimony tri- 
chloride discloses a maximum which is normally within the limits G04“608/x^. 
Those samples of cod-liver oil which show the 328 /x/x ultra-violet band clearly 
and with high persistence also give a blue colour characterised by a single 
sharp band at 604-608 /x/x and little or no selective absorption elsewhere in 
the visible. This class comprises the majority of pale medicinal cod-liver oils 
and the parallelism between blue colour and ultra-violet absorption is well 
marked without the introduction of correction factors. With crude cod-liver 
oils of high potency it is frequently found that the blue solutions exhibit 
additional selective absorption in the region 565 -585 /x/x. Normally this band 
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appears as a secondary maximum of smallel intensity than the band at 
604'~608 /x/a. In one or two samples of cod-liver oil and in a few samples of 
shark-liver oil the band in the region 565-585 definitely predominates over 
the normal band. Even in such cases however the 328 /x/x band is shown 
clearly with alcoholic solutions of the original substance; its persistence is 
unusually low, indicating the presence of additional ultra-violet absorption 
possibly related to the abnormal colour reaction referred to above. 

Further work will be necessary before a decision can be arrived at as to 
whether the abnormal results are due to a mere displacement of the normal 
band in the colour test owing to some unusual property of the oil (e.g. high 
content of unsaturated free fatty acid) or to some totally new constituent. 

Concentrates, When liver oil concentrates are examined, the blue solutions 
are found to be characterised by a sharp band with its maximum at 620- 
624 /x^t, the intensity varying directly with the intensity of the ultra-violet 
band at 328 /x/x in the original material. The blue solutions with many con- 
centrates also show a less intense band with a maximum at 682-593 /x/x ; when 
the quantity of concentrate used is sufficient to give very deep blue colours, 
additional maxima have been seen at 643 and 697jLt/x with two separate 
samples. In the two richest concentrates (from different oils) which we have 
as yet studied (Carr and Price blue values 14,000 and 9,400 respectively) both 
the broad continuous ultra-violet band with maximum at 328/tx/x and the 
624 ^/x blue band were clearly exhibited at roughly 1200 and 800 times the 
intensity shown by a typical cod-liver oil. It is noteworthy that with these 
concentrates no other maxima were shown. 

If concentrates rich in vitamin A are diluted with an inactive oil {e,g, seal 
oil) the quantities being so adjusted that the potency of the product is of the 
same order as that of cod-liver oil, the absorption maximum in the colour test 
reverts from 620-624 /x/x to the normal position for a cod-liver oil, namely 
604-608 /x/x. 

As a result of various chemical treatments which cause decomposition of 
the material responsible for the characteristic ultra-violet band (328 /xju) 
shown by fish-liver oil concentrates, we have repeatedly observed absorption 
maxima near 394, 370, 350 and 334 /xft. Concomitantly, the concentrates 
cease to exhibit the 620-624 fi/x band with antimony trichloride. The capacity 
to give a blue colour has not however entirely disappeared for the relatively 
weakly coloured solutions show a band at 683/x/a. Similarly, when a sample 
of unsaponifiable matter from sheep-liver fat was left in contact with the air 
for some weeks and extracted with a small quantity of heptane, the extract 
no longer showed the 328fxja band but exhibited the same maxima at 394, 
369, 349 and 334 /x/x (Fig. 1) as were shown by the treated fish-liver oil con- 
centrates. On removal of the heptane and addition of the antimony trichloride 
reagent a blue solution exhibiting a single band at 683 /x/x was again obtained. 

At the time that the above observations were made, it was already clear 
from the work of Drummond and Baker [1929] and from our own experience 
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that there was little prospect of the direct isolation of vitamin A in a state 
of purity from liver oils. It was also becoming evident that while the hydro- 
carbon carotene was not itself vitamin A [Duliere, Morton and Drummond, 
1929] it was enormously potent in promoting growth [Euler, Euler and 
Hellstrom, 1928; Moore, 1929; Collison, Hume, Smedley-MacLean and Smith, 
1929], The direct attack on vitamin A was in a position of stalemate and the 
indirect attack through carotene seemed promising. The new absorption bands 
referred to above seemed worth further study since they might throw light 
either on the substance from which vitamin A is made or on substances de- 
rived from the breakdown of the vitamin molecule. 



325 350 375 400 MM 430mm 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

We chose first to investigate the decomposition products of the vitamin. 
Before however reporting on the absorption spectra of concentrates from which 
the typical ultra-violet band had been removed, it is necessary to reconsider 
this band. So far, it has been described as a broad continuous band ha\nng 
no recognisable fine structure. 

Using a concentrate 200 times as potent as cod-liver oil we obtained indi- 
cations of fine structure (Fig. 2). Attempts to increase the degree of resolu- 
tion either by replacing alcohol with hexane as the solvent or by the use of 
still richer concentrates proved fruitless. As a result of experiments involving 
distribution between partially miscible solvents a very considerable increase 
in potency was obtained in one fraction but the indications of fine structure 
remained quite indefinite. As it was further found that the degree of resolu- 
tion was less rather than greater, when a concentrate 1000 times as rich as 
cod-liver oil became available (Fig. 3) it was resolved to proceed on the two 
assumptions that the vitamin A band was really highly symmetrical and that 
the indications of fine structure arose from other substances, the relationship 
of which to vitamin A was unknown. 

On this basis the next step was clearly to effect the removal of the 328 /a/z 
band by decomposition of the vitamin in order to see if any fine-banded 
absorption could be revealed after eliminating the obscuring effect of the 
main broad band. Numerous trial experiments were made, but only one 
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need now be mentioned, namely the evaporation of the concentrate with 
strong alcoholic sodium ethoxide. An extract of this product disclosed on 
spectrographic examination (a) the absence of the S2S fjufM band, (6) a diminu- 
tion in intensity of absorption and (c) an increase in selectivity. With antimony 
trichloride a comparatively feeble blue colour was given, but the 624 band 
was absent, the only absorption band present having its maximum at 583 /a/x. 

As this experiment had proved fruitful, the work was repeated on a larger 
scale. For this experiment a neutral cod-liver oil concentrate (obtained from 
Messrs Lever Bros., Ltd.) having a vitamin potency of 2400 Carr and Price 
units was employed. As a preliminary measure, the saponification equivalent 
of the concentrate was determined, using a large excess of reagent and applying 
heat for a longer period than usual. The material was found to be practically 



free from saponifiable matter (saponification equivalent, 19,000). A further 
portion of this concentrate was treated as follows. Sodium (25 g.) was dis- 
solved in alcohol (250 cc.) and the solution was heated in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen in an oil-bath for 2 hours at 150-160® with the concentrate (25 g.). 
The alcohol was removed under reduced pressure, the residue was dissolved 
in water (500 cc.) and the whole was twice extracted with ether. The ethereal 
solution was thoroughly washed with water, dried over sodium sulphate, and 
evaporated, yielding a dark, brown oil. 

The colour test with antimony trichloride, however, revealed the presence 
of unchanged vitamin A and in consequence the above treatment was re- 
peated. The neutral portion so obtained disclosed (as shown in Fig, 4) on 
spectrographic examination a series of definite maxima near 394, 375, 360, 
330, 316, 302 (inflexion 290), 282, 271 and 260 /x/x. With antimony trichloride 
only a band at 583 /x/x could be recorded. The combined alkaline liquid from 
the above experiments was acidified with dilute sulphuric acid and the pre- 
cipitated oil was extracted with ether. The ethereal solution was shaken with 
dilute sodium carbonate solution to remove acids, leaving in the ether some 
neutral resinous material. The acids were precipitated from the sodium car- 
bonate solution and obtained as a dark brown oil (about 2 g.). It will be noted 
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that the weight of acids isolated is between 5 and 6 times in excess of that de- 
manded by the saponification equivalent (assuming saponifiable matter to be 
cod-liver oil glycerides) and corresponds to approximately 0*06 % of the 
original cod-liver oil. 

The absorption spectrum of these acids is reproduced in Fig. 5; it will be 



Fig. 5. 


observed that this resembles the curve shown in Fig. 4 from which it appears 
that the characteristic selective absorption is due to acid material. The fact 
that this is shown in the original so-called neutral portion is due to the solu- 
bility of the sodium salts in ether, for by repeated washing of the ethereal 
solution, first with dilute alkali and then with water, a true neutral material 
was ultimately obtained in which the fine absorption bands had almost 
entirely disappeared; with antimony trichloride a violet-blue solution was 
obtained exhibiting a maximum of considerable intensity at 583 /lc/z. 

Owing to the difficulty experienced in accomplishing complete decom- 
position of the vitamin in the above experiment, it was decided to work at a 
somewhat higher temperature and for this the alcoholic sodium ethoxide was 
replaced by sodium amyloxide. The material employed in this case was a 
cod-liver oil concentrate obtained from Messrs J. Nathan and Co., Ltd. The 
vitamin A potency was of the same order as that of the Lever extract, but 
the saponification equivalent in this case was 3900. The material was accord- 
ingly re-saponified with 5 % alcoholic potash ; the product obtained had then 
a saponification equivalent of 8200, and was treated with sodium amyloxide 
in the following manner. 

Sodium {12*5 g.) was dissolved in distilled amyl alcohol (126 g.), contained 
in a 1000 cc. round-bottomed flask fitted with a reflux condenser, and the 
solution was heated in an oil-bath at 180® in a current of nitrogen. The vitamin 
concentrate (26 g.) was added, and the oil-bath was kept at 180® for 2 hours, 
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after which the amyl alcohol was removed as far as possible under reduced 
pressure. The solid residue was then cooled in an atmosphere of nitrogen and 
heated with distilled water (250 cc.) until the sodium amyloxide had been 
decomposed. The product was extracted with ether (1000 cc.), acetone being 
added to break the emulsions formed. The ethereal extract was repeatedly 
washed with water, and the washings were combined with the first aqueous 
extract. This was again extracted with ether until the soaps were entirely 
freed from neutral material. The alkaline solution was acidified with dilute 
sulphuric acid, saturated with salt and extracted with ether. The extract was 
dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate, giving on evaporation the acid portion 
(3 g.) again in amount considerably in excess of that calculated (0-9 g.) from 
the saponification equivalent taken as cod-liver oil glycerides. The speotro- 
graphic examination of the acid material gave the curve shown in Fig. 6, 



Fig. 6. 

revealing the same series of bands as were obtained from the sodium cthoxide 
treatment. The intensity distribution differed in the two cases and comparison 
of the respective curves makes it highly probable that the acidic material is 
heterogeneous, consisting of at least three different selectively absorbing acids. 
The group of bands at 260, 271 and 282 /a//< appears to be due to one substance, 
the bands at 301 and 31 7/x/t to another, those on the long wave side of 317 /x/x 
to at least one other acid, selective absorption beyond 260/x/x remaining to 
be accounted for. 

The production of these strongly absorbing acids next led us to examine 
spectrographically the total acids obtained by the ordinary saponification of 
cod-liver oil. We found here that the same type of absorption was shown by 
these acids [for curves see GiU&metal 1931, pp. 34, 35], the ten characteristic 
bands being equally well-defined. At first sight it would thus appear plausible 
to suggest that the selective absorption finds its origin in the ordinary fatty 
acids; this view is however untenable for it fails to account for the absence 
of this complex absorption from cod-liver oil itself. Calculation of the intensity 
of the vitamin A band as compared with that of the acids rules out completely 
the suggestion that the acid bands are masked by the 328 /x/x band, Taking 
the intensity of absorption of a 1 % solution of cod-liver oil using a 1 cm. 
layer as unity, the intensity of absorption shown by the acids is about 50 times 
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as great. Masking being therefore eliminated an alternative hypothesis must 
be sought. Attention may be drawn to two significant points. In the first 
place it is highly improbable that the usual process of saponification would fail 
to hydrolyse any materials present in the fat as ordinary glycerides, and in the 
second place the amoimt of acidic material obtained from the concentrates 
by treatment with sodium ethoxide or amyloxide is largely in excess of that 
calculated from the saponification value. 

The highly absorbing acids are therefore unlikely to be simple fatty acids 
and probably result from drastic and irreversible changes. The richest concen- 
trates of vitamin A after treatment with sodium amyloxide did not exhibit 
the ten narrow bands, the decomposition products showing only one maximum 
at 276/i/i (Fig- 7). The acids cannot possibly be accounted for as arising solely 



from the decomposition of vitamin A because the intensity of the new system 
of bands is no greater in the preparations from concentrates than in the total 
acids resulting from the ordinary saponification process, i.e. the accumulation 
of the vitamin in the concentrate is not accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the amount of the highly absorbing acids. This experiment seems 
definitely to eliminate vitamin A itself as a sole contributory factor in the 
formation of the highly absorbing acids. The retention, in all but the highest 
concentrates, of material capable of yielding the acids possibly indicates that 
the bands are associated with either the later stages in the synthesis of 
vitamin A or the earlier stages of its utilisation in the organism. The band at 
27Qfifi may however well arise as a direct decomposition product of the 
vitamin, a suggestion supported by the appearance of such a band as a result 
of the photochemical destruction of vitamin A [Morton and Heilbron, 1928]. 
Control experiments on the action of soduim amyloxide on both ergosterol 
and dehydroergosterol have been carried out, and show that decomposition 
of these substances does not in any way account for the appearance^ of the 
absorbing acids. 

We are therefore left to conclude that cod-liver oils contain appreciable 
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quantities of highly transparent substances which are decomposed during the 
process of saponification giving acids characterised by intense selective absorp- 
tion. A much smaller quantity of not dissimilar, relatively diactinic material 
remains undecomposed and passes into the unsaponifiable extract. Drastic 
treatment with alkali is necessary before this residual, possibly more resistant, 
material is attacked, but when, as with sodium ethoxide or amyloxide, this 
occurs the acids produced are of the same type as before. 

It is impossible not to be struck by a qualitative similarity between some 
of the groups of bands and the spectra of ergosterol and dehydroergosterol 
[Heilbron, Johnstone and Spring, 1929], and the fact that carotene shows a 
similar set of bands displaced into the visible [DuMre, Morton and Drummond, 
1929]. The reappearance of well-resolved bands, again in groups of three, may 
well indicate that the acids are not unrelated to substances either of the 
poly-ene or sterol type. 


SUMMAEY. 

1. Precise spectroscopic data regarding the vitamin A ultra-violet absorp- 
tion band are recorded. 

2. The vitamin A band at 328 fifi is found to be free from fine structure. 

3. Nearly all cod-liver oils exhibit selective absorption in the region 
260-295 /x/i,. 

4. Spectroscopic examination of the blue solutions obtained with antimony 
trichloride disclose, with cod-liver oils giving a clear ultra-violet band at 
328 /i/i, a single sharp band at 604-608^/*. 

5. With crude cod-liver oils of high potency additional selective absorption 
between 565-585 /x/it is frequently observed in the blue solution. 

6. The blue solutions given with concentrates have the main band at 
620-624 ;a/x and in many cases show a less intense band at 582-693 /a/x. 

7. Vitamin A is decomposed on treatment with sodium ethoxide. Concen- 
trates so treated yield acids characterised by a series of well defined absorp- 
tion bands with maxima near 394, 375, 350, 330, 316, 302, 282, 271 and 260 /x/x. 

8. Similarly absorbing acids are produced by the ordinary saponification 
process, but evidence is adduced showing that these acids cannot be ordinary 
fatty acids and that they are not present as simple glycerides in the oil itself. 

We desire to express our thanks to Messrs Lever Brothers, Ltd., and 
Messrs Joseph Nathan and Co., Ltd., for material used in this investigation, 
and also to the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for a grant 
to one of us (A. T.). 
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The observation that vitamin A concentrates yield, on treatment with sodium 
ethoxide, acids of which the absorption spectra exhibit characteristic line 
structure [Morton, Heilbron and Thompson, 1931] has prompted us to com- 
mence a detailed investigation of the absorption spectra of natural fats and 
their related acids. 

In the present paper certain broad aspects of the problem are considered. 



(1) Total acids from cod-liver oil 0 08% [2 mm.]. 

(2) „ M 1-00% [2 mm.]. 

(3) Saturated and less unsaturated acids from cod-liver oil 0*4 % [2 mm.]. 

(4) Synthetic glycerides of cod-liver oil acids 0*08 % [2 mm.]. 

(5) „ M „ 1-0 % [2 mm.]. 

Attention has not been solely confined to vitamin A-containing oils but has 
been extended to embrace typical vegetable fats. In the first place the total 
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acids^ from cod-liver oil have been examined. The absorption spectra of these 
are characterised by sharp bands with heads at about 392, 375, 360, 330, 316, 
302, 281, 270, 269 and 235/x/x (Fig. 1, curves 1 and 2), and correspond closely 
with those of the selectively absorbing acids from the vitamin A concentrates 
[Morton et ah 1931, p. 24], Fig. 2 (curve 2) gives the absorption spectrum of a 



Wave lengths 
Fig. 2. 

(1) Total acids from halibut-liver oil 0*2 % [2 mm.]. 

(2) Halibut-livcr oil 0-2 % [2 mm.]. 

halibut-liver oil rich in vitamin A (180 Carr and Price units) and here the smooth 
characteristic vitamin band at 328 is clearly shown with, in addition, a second 
small band at about 225/x/x. The acids obtained from this oil on saponification 
reveal on the other hand a wholly different type of absorption, bands with heads 
at identically the same positions as those of the cod-liver oil acids are now shown 
although a difference is observed in their relative intensities (Fig. 2, curve 1). 

Jn Fig. 3 the absorption curve obtained for butter acids is given, butter 
being chosen to represent a non-liver animal fat containing vitamin A. It 
will be seen that five definite maxima appear, indicating the presence of small 
quantities of substances having the same bands as those shown by the cod- 
and halibut-liver oil acids. Turning now to butter-fat itself, this has been 
examined in chloroform solution and it is important to observe that in this 
case the spectrum shows distinct selective absorption at 322, 309, 284, 274 
and 231 /x/x. There is little doubt that these bands correspond with those of 
the acids in alcohol, the shift towards the red being a solvent effect quite 
similar to that observed by Morton and Heilbron [1930] in the carotene bands 
of the non-saponifiable matter from butter. It is important to note how^ever 
that, in striking contrast to butter itself, its non-saponifiable fraction does 
not give rise to narrow ultra-violet absorption bands. 

' Unless otherwise specified, total acids include unsaponifiable matter originally present in 
the oil, the acids being prepared in the usual way by alkaline hydrolysis of the fat followed by 
liberation of the acids and extraction of the latter with ether. In the case of the cod-liver acids, 
the removal of the unsaponifiable matter brought about no alteration in the spectrum of the acids. 
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The case of whale oil was next considered, this being selected as a typical 
marine animal non-liver oil deficient in vitamin A. The absorption spectra of 
the mixed acids from this oil are, as shown in Fig. 4 (curves 2 and 3), qualita- 
tively, and roughly quantitatively, comparable with the cod- or halibut-liver 
acids. The oil itself (curve 1 ) like butter, also has selective absorption similar 
to that of the acids, but different in intensity. This specimen of whale-oil 
contained nearly 1 % of free fatty acids; in order to determine whether these 
were responsible for the observed selective absorption they were removed and 
the neutral oil was again submitted to spectrographic examination. The same 
banded structure was again observed, but the intensity of absorption in the 
region 260 280/x/x appeared to be increased. It is thus clear that, as with 
butter, the selective absorption of the whale oil is not exclusively due to 
hydrolytic products of the fat. 

In Pig. 5 (curves 1 and 2) the absorption spectra of the mixed fatty acids 



(1) Thresher ahark-liver acidB 0'2 % [4 mm.]. 

(2) „ U2%f2cm.l. 

(3) Methyl esters of Thresher sharK-hver acids 0*2 [4 mm.]. 

(0 * (H)4% [4 mm.). 

of a Thresher shark-liver oil, from which vitamin A is absent, are repro- 
duced. A (‘omparison of the curves with those given in Figs. 1, 2 and 4 affords 
evidence of marked differences in definition and intensity. In place of the 
numerous sharp bands in the latter curves there are here only ill-defined 
maxima at 270, 280 and 315/x/i; on the other hand, the prominent band at 
230 /x/i still persists^. 

Finally we have selected two examples from the vegetable oil group. The 
absorption spectra of olive oil and its mixed acids are shown in Fig. 6, while 

^ It should be noted that a band of high intensity in the cjxtreme ultra-violet occurs with 
great regularity in a wide range of unsaturated organic compounds. 
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Pig. 7. 

( 1 ) Cottonseed acids 0*2 % [3 mm.]. 

(2) Cottonseed oil 1*0 % [2 mm.]. 
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the curves for cottonseed oil and its acids are represented in Fig. 7. The curves 
differ markedly from those shown by the vitamin A-containing liver-oils and 
the corresponding acids of the latter; the vegetable oils exhibit a triplet group 
of bands with heads at 250, 271 and 281 /x/a and indications of other absorption 
in the region 300-350 /x/x, but the typical vitamin A band is absent. The curves 
for the corresponding mixed acids somewhat surprisingly show less fine struc- 
ture between 260-280 /x/x than tliose for the respective oils, and thus stand in 
striking contrast with those of the fish-liver oil acids with which this dis- 
cussion was opened. 

Although the present communication is mainly preliminary in nature and 
confines itself for the most part to a statement of experimental observations, 
it is nevertheless desirable to consider the evidence available as to the nature 
of the compound or compounds which give rise to the characteristic elaborate 
spectrum with 8 10 sharply defined absorption bands. It seemed possible at 
one time that the source of the banded absorption might lie in some of the 
highly unsaturated fatty acids common to marine animal oils but the experi- 
ments now to be described lend little support to this view. 

The total mixed fatty acids from cod-liver oil (Fig. 1 ) were separated into 



(1) Highly iinsaturated acids from cod-liver oil 0*06 % [2 mm.]. 

(2) Methyl esters of above acids 0*05 % [2 mm.'}. 

two groups by crystallisation of their lithium salts from acetone. The acids 
from the salts insoluble in acetone, which consist almost entirely of the 

3~~2 
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saturated and monoethylenic derivatives, have similar absorption (Pig. 1, 
curve 3) to that of the total mixed acids (Fig. 1, curves 1 and 2) but the 
intensity has been decreased by about 80 % . On the other hand with the 
acids from the soluble lithium salts which comprise the very highly unsatu- 
rated acids together with any unsaponifiable matter soluble in acetone, 
although the type of selective absorption is the same (Fig. 8, curve 1) the 
intensity is gi*eater than with the total mixed acids. Fig. 8 (curve 2) shows 
the absorption curve of the corresponding methyl esters from the soluble 
lithium salts; this is in all respects similar to the curve of the free acids. These 
esters were submitted to fractionation under high vacuum as follows; 


Fraction 

Wi (g.) 

B.P, (1 mm.) 

Sap. equiv. 

Iodine value 

1 

15-5 


283-8 

138-2 

2 

41-6 

160-177'’ 

294-8 

208-1 

3 

31-9 

177-18.5'' 

307-0 

266-4 

4 

4tr2 

185-190'’ 

319-9 

271-3 

5 

59-3 

190-195" 

333-7 

285-4 

(i 

♦Residue 

25*4 

84-0 

195-200'’ 

345-7 

271-0 


* Mainly polymerised highly unsaturated esters. 


and the absorption spectrum of each of these primary fractions was observed. 
The following table gives tlie approximate relative intensity of the various 
bands calculated to 1 % solution in alcohol and 1 cm. thickness. 


Wave length of maxima ... 

235 


2Sififx 

316/ufi 

Fraction 1 

100 

42 

25 

8 

M 2 

150 

25 

16 

2 

„ 3 

200 

35 

28 

? 

„ 4 

212 

75 

53 

2 

>» ♦'> 

250 

35 

2H 

3 

„ 6 

325 

36 

25 

4 


It will be observed that whereas the intensity of the band at 235 /x/x (cf. 
footnote, p. 33) rises steadily throughout the series to a maximum, the bands 
at 270 and 281 ^/x reach maximum intensity in fraction 4, but this intensity is 
already relatively much lessened as compared with that of the undistilled 
esters. Fraction 4 was re-distilled and the two main fractions having b.p. 
respectively 160-170® and 170-172®, and corresponding iodine values 279-8 
and 301-5, were again examined. The absorption curves of these fractions are 
reproduced in Fig. 9 (curves 2 and 3). Comparison with the absorption of the 
esters prior to fractionation (curve 1) shows that a pronounced decrease in 
both absorption and selectivity has been brought about, presumably by de- 
composition. In view of these results it is improbable that the recorded fine 
structure can be attributed to esters of highly unsaturated acids (‘‘clupano- 
donic” type). Moreover, a similar even more unsaturated re-fractionated 
ester from the acids of Thresher shark-Uver oil (sap. equiv. 327-3, iodine value 
320-3) fails to show (Fig. 5, curves 3 and 4) the characteristic fine structure 
under discussion. 

It might be argued that these results leave open the bare possibility that 
the observed selective absorption may be due to the presence of those highly 
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unsaturated esters of cod-liver oil which polymerise entirely [c/. Guha, 
Hilditcli and Lovern, 1930J, and which are left in the residue (84 g.) from 
the primary fractionation. If these were indeed the cause it is difficult to 
understand why the original oil is wholly devoid of the banded spectrum for 
if the acids were actually present in the oils themselves in the form of glyceryl 
esters there is no reason to suppose that, with glyceryl as with methyl esters, 
the same absorption should not be shown. We have in fact observed that the 
neutral triglycerides prepared from glycerol and the total mixed fatty acids 
of cod-liver oil by heating the alcohol with an excess of the free fatty acids 
under reduced pressure exhibit qualitatively the same absorption character- 
istics as the original fatty acids (Fig. 1, curves 4 and 5). 



(1) Mftthyl esters of highly unsaturatod cod-liver oil acids 0 05 mm.]. 

(2) After refractionation ; iodine value --27 '?'?l 0-05 % [2 mm.]. 

(3) „ „ -301-5) 

Discussion of results and summary. 

In considering the data, a true perspective must be maintained. From the 
physiological angle vitamin A, vitamin D and ergostcrol loom large, but from 
the point of view of quantitative analysis they are merely contaminants of 
minor constituents. This backgi'ound cannot be dispensed with when the in- 
vestigation of liver oils broadens out to embrace the indirect as well as the 
direct attack on the nature of the substances to which we attach special 
biological significance. Whilst the results now recorded form a logical sequence 
of the study of vitamin A, and it is natural to hope that a not very remote 
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connection may emerge, there seems to be no justification for allowing the 
discussion to be dominated by vitamin A. 

It appears to us at the moment that the simplest explanation in consonance 
with all the facts so far observed is that under hydrolytic conditions a sub- 
stance (or substances) accompanying vitamin A gives rise to acid decomposi- 
tion products which display intense selective absorption. We suggest that 
even under the ordinary mild conditions of saponification, sufficient of this 
acidic decomposition product is formed to give rise to the observed spectra. 
That the acid decomposition products arc in some way connected with the 
presence of vitamin A is indicated by the distinctly different absorption curves 
obtained with the acids from the non- vitamin A-containing olive or cottonseed 
oils. 

Itinust again be emphasised that the absorbing acidic substances could 
not have been present originally in the form of simple esters for, were this 
the case, the liver oils should exhibit similar selective absorption. Indeed, 
once the acidic substances have been developed their characteristic spectra 
persist after their esterification with either methyl alcohol or glycerol. Wc are 
thus forced to the conclusion that their formation is the result of some form 
of molecular breakdown. 

A most interesting corollary lies in the observations connected with the 
whale (blubber) oil examined and also with butter. With whale oil we are 
dealing with a vitamin-free fat wdiich nevertheless originates in the liver, from 
which organ it is highly improbable that the vitamin is absent. If it be assumed 
that products of both hydrolytic and synthetic actions taking place in the 
liver are deposited in the tissue fat, an explanation is immediately forth- 
coming of the selective absorption of the oil as well as its derived acids. The 
same reasoning appertains in the case of butter, although here vitamin A itself 
is also present to a small extent in the milk fat. 

The correctness of the foregoing speculations remains to be tested by the 
extended experimental work which we are undertaking on this subject. The 
main object of the present communication has been to record the evidence 
wffiich we have collected showing that the fatty acids (or esters prepared there- 
from) produced in the ordinary hydrolysis of vitamin A-containing liver oils, 
or of some other fatty oils from animals whose liver oils contain vitamin A, 
yield highly characteristic banded absorption spectra which are absent from 
the corresponding acids of vitamin A-free oils. 

We desire to thank Dr 6. Collin, Mr K. D. Guha and Dr A. Thompson 
for assistance in the preparation of a number of the compounds studied in the 
course of this work and the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
for assistance in various directions. 
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VI. STUDIES IN THE BIOCHEMISTRY OF 
MICRO-ORGANISMS. 

XIX. 6-HYDROXY-2-METHYLBENZOIC ACID, A PRO- 
DUCT OF THE METABOLISM OF GLUCOSE BY 
PENICILLIUM GRISEO-FULVUM DIERCKX. 

By WINSTON KENNAY ANSLOW and HAROLD RAISTRICK. 

From the Division of Biochemistry ^ London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, University of London. 

(Received November 28th, 1930.) 

In a series of publications which have recently appeared [Raistrick et al., 
1931J an account is given of an intensive study, extending over a period of 
seven years, of tlie products of the metabolism of glucose, in synthetic media 
containing no other source of carbon, by a large number of different species 
of the lower fungi. Several new types of metabolic products were described, 
many of which w^ere shown to contain a benzene nucleus. 

More recently it has been possible to extend this work, and, thanks to the 
courtesy of Professor Philip Biourge of the University of Louvain, several 
different species of Penicdlium have been examined which were not available 
previously. 

One of these species was P, griseo-fuhum Dierckx, which was originally 
described by Dierckx [1901], and, more recently, by Biourge [1923] in his 
monograph on the genus Penicillium. This species bears Biourge's catalogue 
number 34. In view of the interesting results we obtained witli this species, 
we asked Professor Biourge to re-examine our culture and his report follows. 

Void assez parfaitement determine le Penicillin m que vous m’avez envoys 
pendant les vacances. C'est bien le Pemidllimn griseofulimni Dierckx (Biourge 
No. 34). eVst une espece pen commune. C’est la troisieme fois que je la 
rencontre, y compris robservation originale de Dierckx en 1898-1900, dans 
mon laboratoire. Elle est bien pure. Spores bleu celeste tres pale, et finale- 
ment gris-rose, Revers jaune a jaune-rouge. Coremia tardifs, liquefaction de 
la gelatine souvent pr^coce, odeur 0.” 

We desire to thank Professor Biourge for his friendly co-operation. 

It was found that, when this species of Penicillium is grown on a synthetic 
medium containing glucose as the sole source of carbon, the metabolism solu- 
tion, after some days, gives an intense purple colour with ferric chloride, very 
similar in shade to aqueous potassium permanganate solution. In addition 
the metabolism solution also gives a heavy, pale yellow precipitate with 
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bromine water. The isolation and identification of the substance responsible 
for these reactions is the object of the present communication. 

Preparation of tlie metabolic product. 

A quantity of a slightly modified Czapek-Dox medium was made up, 
having the following composition : 


NaNOg 

2-0 g. 

KHjPOi 

1*0 g. 

KCl 

0-6 g. 

MgSO^.THaO ... 

0-5 g. 

FeS04.7H20 ... 

0-02 g. 

Glucose (pure) ... 

50-0 g. 

Dist. water 

to 1000 cc. 


350 cc. quantities of this medium were placed in 67 1 -litre conical flasks, 
which were plugged with cotton-wool, and sterilised by steaming for half an 
hour on each of three consecutive days. Each flask was heavily sown with 
an emulsion, in the above medium, of spores prepared from a 17 -day culture 
of P, griseofulvum Dierckx, grown on Czapek-Dox agar at 25^. The flasks 
were thoroughly shaken and incubated at 25® for 35 days. At the end of this 
period the surface of the medium was completely covered with a thick mycelial 
felt, showing areas of pale green sporing patches, the intervening spaces con- 
sisting of sterile mycelium. The reverse of the mycelium was brick-red in 
colour. The contents of all the flasks were now filtered without previous 
sterilisation, the mycelium pressed and dried m vacuo at 50®. The combined 
filtrates, which were orange-yellow in colour, had the following characteristics. 

(1) Glucose (by polarimeter) 0*254 %. 

(2) Titratable acidity 2-13 cc. N acid per 250 cc. medium. 

(3) Bromine absorption (by Koppeschaar’s method) = 3*8 mg. per cc. 

(4) The metabolism solution gave a very intense purple colour with 
aqueous ferric chloride and a heavy pale yellow precipitate with bromine 
water. 

The whole of the filtrate was acidified with 400 cc. of 2N H2SO4 and shaken 
with half its volume of ether, by which means the substance responsible for 
the ferric chloride reaction was completely extracted. The ethereal solution was 
washed with a little water, filtered and evaporated to dryness. The dry residue, 
which was brownish in colour and completely crystalline, weighed 26*9 g. 
corresponding to a yield of 2*42 % of the glucose consumed. It was crystallised 
from chloroform, from which solvent it separated in long white needles, which 
were practically pure but were recrystaUised several times for analysis. 

The dried mycelium was powdered and exhaustively extracted with ether. 
The ethereal extract on evaporation deposited a quantity of a white crystalline 
material which melted in a crude state at about 160®, gave a brownish purple 
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colour with ferric chloride, but is apparently not identical with the product 
extracted from the metabolism solution. The nature of this product will form 
the subject of a future communication. 

Properties, analysis and derivatives of the metabolic jyroditct. 

The product extracted from the metabolism solution and crystallised from 
chloroform has the following properties. It consists of beautiful white needles 
melting without decomposition at 170-171"’ and may be readily sublimed 
unchanged in a high vacuum. It is not very soluble in cold water, but readily 
dissolves in hot water from wdiich it separates on cooling in long white needles. 
It is very soluble in ether and alcohol, moderately soluble in hot, but not very 
soluble in cold, chloroform. Its solution in water or alcohol gives a very 
intense purple-violet colour with ferric chloride, very similar to that given by 
salicylic acid. Its aqueous solution gives an immediate precipitate with 
bromine w^ater, and reacts acid to litmus. It gave the following results on 
analysis : 

C, 02-91 and 63-02 %: H, 5-28 and 5-33 % (theoretical for CyigOa, 0, 63-13; 
H,5-30%). 

In an estimation of the molecular weight by the Rast camphor method, 
(>■2] 7 mg. lowered the m.p. of 2*608 mg. camphor 20-2"', corresponding to a 
molecular weight of 100 (theoretical for CgllgOg, 152). 

Titration with A/10 sodium hydroxide to phenolphtlialein gave an equi- 
valent of 152-6 (th(^oretical for CgH^Os, assuming this to be a monobasic 
acid, 152). 

Methyl ether, 3 g. of the metabolic product were methylated by shaking 
with 9 cc. of dimethyl sulphate and an excess of 10 % sodium hydroxide. The 
mixtiue was maintained at room temperature for about 2 hours and was then 
boiled imder a reflux condenser until perfectly clear. The solution was cooled, 
filtered, acidified and extracted with ether. The ethereal solution w'as evapo- 
rated to dryness and the dry residue, which weighed 3-1 g., w^as crystallised 
several times from boiling watiT. The crystallised material consisted of colour- 
less, elongated hexagonal prisms (plates), which meltt'd at 139® and gave no 
colour with ferric chloride. It gave the following results on analysis: 

C, 65-39% ; H, 5-97 % (theoretical for O^HioOg, C, 65-03 %; H, 6-07 %). 

A Zeisel estimation gave 18-66 % OCH3 (theoretical, 18*68 %). 

Titration with NjlO sodium hydroxide to phenolphtlialein gave an equi- 
valent of 166-3 (theoretical for assuming this to be a monobasic 

acid, 166-1). 

Acetyl derivative, 2 g. of the metabolic product, 3-3 cc. acetic anhydride 
and 6-6 cc. pyridine were mixed and incubated in a closed flask at 37® for 
4 days. The mixture was cooled, diluted with 100 cc. of water, acidified to 
Congo red with 2N H2SO4 and extracted with ether. The crystalline residue 
from the ether, weighing 2-6 g., was recrystallised several times from boiling 
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benzene, from which solvent it separated in colourless, elongated prisms, which 
melted without decomposition at 131®. This product which gave no colour with 
ferric chloride gave the following results on analysis: 

C, 62-29 %, H, 5-23 % (theoretical for CioHioO^, C, 61-83 %; H, 5-19 %). 

0-2044 g. titrated with Nj 10 sodium hydroxide to phenolphthalein required 
10-40 cc. giving an equivalent of 196-5 (theoretical for CiqHio 04, assuming 
this to be a monobasic acid, 194-1). 

On account of the volatility of the metabolic product in steam, it was 
impossible to carry out a direct estimation of the acetyl groups, but this was 
done indirectly as follows. An excess of N/\0 sodium hydroxide was added 
to the above neutralised solution, the mixture boiled for 3 hours under reflux, 
cooled and the excess of alkali titrated with N/IO hydrochloric acid. Acidity 
equivalent to 10-98 cc. N/IO was produced during the hydrolysis, from which 
it is evident that the derivative is a monoacetyl compound. 

Constitution of the metabolic product. 

The above results indicate that the metabolic product has the empirical 
formula CgHg03, contains one hydroxyl group, which is probably phenolic in 
nature because of the purple colour produced with ferric chloride, and a 
carboxyl group. Since the material in aqueous solution also gives an insoluble 
bromine compound with bromine water, it is probably a benzene derivative. 

Accepting this assumption for the moment, the metabolic product must 
be either (i) a hydroxyphenylacetic acid or (ii) a hydroxymethylbenzoic acid. 

The possibility of the metabolic product being a phenylglycollic acid and 
having the hydroxyl group in the side chain is ruled out because of the reaction 
with ferric chloride. 

(i) The three possible hydroxyphenylacetic acids, 2-hydroxy-, 3-hydroxy- 
and 4-hydroxy- are known and melt respectively at 145-147®, 129® and 148®. 
The metabolic product melts at 171® and this, together witli its general pro- 
perties, proves that it is not a hydroxyphenylacetic acid. 

(ii) There are ten possible hydroxymethylbenzoic acids, which have all 
been described. Writing the formulae for these according to the scheme 


COOH 



the metabolic product cannot be identical with any of the following, since 
they give no colour with ferric chloride; 5-OH 2-CH3; 4-OH 2-CH3; 3-OH 
2-CH3; 5-OH 3-CH3; 4-OH 3-CH3; 3-OH 4-CH3. This leaves the possibility 
that the metabolic product is one of the four methylsalicylic acids; 6-OH 
2-CH3, 2-OH 3-CH3, 6-OH 3-CH3, 2-OH 4-CH8. All these acids give an 
intense violet colour with ferric chloride and melt respectively at 168-169®, 
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167'", 153° and 177°. (The highest recorded melting point is given in each 
case.) These melting points are not suiBGlciently far removed from the melting 
point of the metabolic product (171°) to be definitive. The melting points of 
the methyl ethers are, however, very much more widely separated and are 
respectively 139°, 85°, 70° and 104°. Since the melting point of the methyl 
ether of the metabolic product i.s 139°, it appears probable that the metabolic 
product is identical with 0-hydroxy-2~methylbenzoic acid of the following 
formula. eoOH 



This conclusion was confirmed by synthesis. 

Synthesis of the metabolic product. 

We are indebted to Dr Ah^xander Robertson for synthetic specimens 
of 6-hydroxy-2-methylbenzoic a<'id, of its methyl ether and of its acetyl 
derivative. These were prepared as follows: 


NHa CN CO.NHg COOH COOH 




VJ 

The nitrotoluic acid (IV) was prepared from the nitrotoluidine (I), via the 
nitronitrile (II), and nitroaniide (III), according to the methods of Cabriel 
and Thieme [191 9J and Kenner and Witliam [1921]. 

The nitro-acid (IV) was reduced by means of ferrous sulphate and ammonia 
as used by Gabriel and Thieme. Tlie amino-acid (V) was isolated by extraction 
with ether, and was converted into the hydroxy-acid (VI) without further 
purification. A solution of the amino-acid ((> g.) in 90 cc. N/2 HCl was cooled 
to 0°, treated with sodium nitrite (3 g.) and the mixture kept at O ' for 1 hour. 
5 % sulphuric* acid (40 cc.) was then added and the mixture was rapidly 
heated to 65° by plunging the vessel into a water-bath at 70- 75°, and was 
maintained at this temperature for J hour. The hydroxy-acid, contaminated 
with only traces of brown coloured material, cjuickly separated. Concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (40 cc.) was added to the cooled reaction mixture, ai^d after 
2 hours in the ice-chest the hydroxy-acid was collected, washed with water, 
and air-dried, Yield 3-3*5 g. It was purified by crystallisation from chloroform. 
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The synthetic hydroxy-acid gives the same colour reaction with ferric 
chloride as the metabolic product, has the same crystalline form, and the same 
melting point (170-171°). A mixture of the natural and synthetic products 
melts at the same temperature. 

The methyl ether and the acetyl derivative of the s)mthetic hydroxy-acid 
were prepared by the methods previously described for the corresponding 
derivatives of the metabolic product. 

The melting point of the methyl ether of the metabolic product, of the 
synthetic acid and of a mixture of the two was found to be 139° in all three 
cases. Similarly, the melting point of the acetyl derivative of the metabolic 
product, of the synthetic acid and of a mixture of the two was found to be 
131° in all three cases, and hence identity of the metabolic product with the 
synthetic acid (6-hydroxy-2-methylbenzoic acid) is clearly established. 

Identity of bromine compound. 

It has been previously mentioned (p. 40) that the metabolism solution 
gives a heavy pale yellow precipitate with bromine water. In order to prepare 
a quantity of this material 5 litres of metabolism solution were treated with 
a slight excess of a saturated solution of bromine in wat(T, allowed to stand 
overnight, and the precipitate filtered off. It was air-dried and extracted with 
ether. The ether sblution on evaporation left a brownish residue consisting of 
rosettes of needles. A portion of this was recrystallised from light petroleum 
and then sublimed in a merc.ury vapour vacuum, giving a sublimate, at a bath 
temperature of 50-60°, of pale yellow needles, which melted at 84° and on 
admixture with a sublimed synthetic specimen of 2 : 4 : 6-tribromo-m-cresol 
had a mixed melting point of 83-^4°. 

It contained 69*6% Br (theoretical for C^HgOBrg, 69*5%). Since the 
same substance is produced when bromine water is added to a dilute aqueous 
solution of the sodium salt of the metabolic product CgHg() 3 , it is evident 
that this material is responsible for both the purple colour with ferric chloride 
and for the precipitate with bromine water given by the metabolism solution. 
This precipitate consists principally of 2:4:6-tribromo-w-cresol. 

Summary. 

6-Hydroxy-2-methylbenzoic acid was isolated and identified as a product 
of the metabolism of glucose by Penidllium griseo-fulvum Dierckx. 
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VII. ON THE BEHAVIOUR OF “INDIFFERENT” 
ELECTRODES WHEN USED FOR THE DETER- 
MINATION OF OXIDATION-REDUCTION 
POTENTIALS IN THE PRESENCE OF 
HYDROGEN. 

By ELIZABETH HERDMAN LEPPER 
AND CHARLES JAMES MARTIN. 

From the Department of Experimental Pathology, Listen Institute, London. 

[Received December 3rd, 1930.) 

In some observations on the reduction potential of cultures of anaerobic 
organisms recentlj'’ reported [Lepper and Martin, 1930J we found that gold 
electrodes gave entirely different results from iridium electrodes if hydrogen 
was liberated during growth. The gold electrode remained poised by the feeble 
parahaematin-haemochromogen oxidation-reduction system present in the 
muscle fibres of the meat used in the medium. The iridium electrodes, on the 
other hand, were rapidly converted into hydrogen electrodes and reached the 
potential of the buffer solution surrounding the meat. In order to get a better 
understanding of the behaviour of these electrodes we have examined their 
potential in weakly poised and uiipoised buffer solutions in the presence of 
nitrogen, hydrogen and oxygen. 

Preparation of the. electrodes. 

The iridium electrodes were prepared by the method of Westhaver [1905], 
the glass being given two coats of iridium. 

The gold electrodes were made by heavily gilding platinum plates electro- 
lytically in a bath of gold cyanide. As soon as the platinum appeared to be 
well gilded the electrode was removed from the bath, dried and heated in the 
blowpipe. This process was repeated four or five times until the electrode was 
a deep gold colour after heating. By this means a substantial film of gold 
was alloyed on to the platinum before it was finally coated with electrolytically 
deposited gold. Electrodes made in this way w'ere much less sensitive to 
hydrogen and oxygen than merely gilded platinum electrodes. 

Experiments in weakly poised solutions. 

The electrodes were placed in phosphate mixtures containing indigo-car- 
mine of different molecular strengths. The air was expelled from the electrode 
vessel by nitrogen deprived of traces of oxygen by passing through a 
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solution of anthraquinol made by reducing an alkaline solution of anthra- 
quinone with sodium hydrosulphite [Conant and Fieser, 1924]. To secure fine 
bubbles the gas was made to traverse a piece of kiesclguhr filter candle as 
shown in Fig. 1. When the air had 
been displaced from the phosphate 
solution a few drops of weak sodium 
hydrosulphite were added from a 
burette to reduce the indigo-carmine 
in part and readings of the potential 
were taken until it had become steady. 

Hydrogen free from oxygen was now 
run through the apparatus until the 
change in potential of the electrodes 
which took place had again reached 
its limit. 

When the concentration of indigo- 

carmine was 0*001 M the gold electrode 

remained perfectly stable on substi- ^ 

tuting hydrogen for nitrogen, but in 

a concentration of 0*0001 M the po- _ ^ ^ 

, . . 1 o ^ hydrogen cyitnder 

tcntial rose 8 mv. ^ ^ 

With a concentration of 0*002 M Fig. l. Wash bottle for removal of oxygen 
... from nitrogen and hydrogen, 

indigo-carmine the indium electrode 

showed a rise of 10 mv. and with a concentration of 0*0001 M the electrode 
had nearly reached the potential of the hydi’Ogen electrode by the end of half 
an hour. The behaviour of the iridium electrode is shown in Fig. 2. 




Fig. 2, The effect of hydrogen on an iridium electrode in different 
concentrations of indigo-carmine. 


Experimerits with unpoised buffer solutions, 

A phosphate mixture was placed in the electrode vessel and the air was 
expelled by nitrogen. When sufiicient time had been given to remove all the 
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oxygen from the solution hydrogen was substituted. At the end of IJ hours 
the negative drift of the gold electrode was 45 mv., whereas the iridium 
electrode had reached the potential corresponding to the hydrogen ion con- 
centration of the solution, "-0*7155 v., where it remained steady (Fig. 3). 



Fig. 3. Tho effect of hydrogen and oxygen on gold and iridiiim electrodes 
m phosphale buffer 8-0. 

Iridium. o o o C^old. 

The hydrogen was then displaced by nitrogen. After 45 minutes the gold 
showed a potential increase of 10 mv. and the iridium had fallen but 28 mv., 
indicating that the hydrogen absorbed by the iridium electrode is given off 
to an atmosphere of nitrogen only very slowly. 

Lastly, when oxygen was run through the solution a rapid fall of potential 
occurred with both electrod(‘S. At the end of 30 minutes the gold electrode 
again gave a steady potential. The iridium, on the other hand, after the first 
sudden fall to -f- 0*1 v. continued to show a slow positive drift throughout 
the 5-hour period of observation. 

The maximum potential of -- 0*125 v. observed at the gold electrode during 
the second period with nitrogen probably represents closely the potential of 
a really indifferent electrode at this p^y as the oxygen present in the electrode 
at the time of immersion would, we presume, have been removed by the 
hydrogen. 

It can be seen from Fig. 3 that gold appears to be much more sensitive 
to oxygen than it is to hydrogen. 

Discussion. 

The explanation of the different behaviour of electrodes of gold and iridium 
during the growth of microbes w’hen hydrogen is evolved appears to be that, 
the evolution of hydrogen being occasioned by an irreversible process and 
gold being relatively insensible to hydrogen, there is no reversible oxidation- 
reduction system present with a more negative range than the parahaematin- 
haemochromogen with which the gold electrode can come into electro-ch^mical 
equilibrium; 
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This interpretation is supported by the fact that when the more electro- 
negative dye safranine was added to the culture medium so as to make a con- 
centration of about 0-01 %, in 1 hour after inoculation with B. welchii the 
E.M.F. afforded by the iridium electrode fell as before to that of the hydrogen 
electrode, but the potential of the gold electrode, instead of remaining poised 
by the parahaematin-haemochromogen dropped steeply until it was poised 
by the safranine around — 0*33 v. 



Fig. 4, The behaviour of gold and iridium electrodes when B, welchii throws in meat medium. 

Curve 1. Iridium in meat, (hirve 2, Iridium in meat containing safranine. 

Curve 3. Gold in meat. CSirve 4. Gold in moat contaiiimg safranine. 

The iridium electrode behaves otherwise, because it becomes charged with 
hydrogen from the solution and functions as a hydrogen electrode. The reason 
for the hydrogen overvoltage noticed by Gillespie [1920] and also by Caiman, 
Cohen and Clark [1926] which also occurred in some of our experiments, is 
not obvious. The gas evolved contains less than 50 % hydrogen, but the con- 
ditions under which it is formed are conducive to supersaturation of tlie 
solution. Moreover, it is atomic hydrogen which is first separated, and this 
may find direct access to the electrode. 
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VIII. THE FATTY ACIDS OF THE CAT'S 
KIDNEY. I. 
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Introduction. 

When the fatty acids which can be isolated from the cat’s kidney are com- 
pared with those from the kidneys of otlier animals it is found that they 
present some striking differences. Whereas the mixed fatty acids from sheep 
or ox kidneys amount to about 2 % of the weight of the fresh organ and 
possess an iodine value of approximately 135, cat’s kidneys yield about 4 % 
of fatty acids wnth an iodine value in the neighbourhood of 60. In spite of 
their lower iodine value, however, these mixed acids are semi-liquid whilst 
the more unsaturated acids from other animals are quite solid at room tem- 
peratures. 

The earliest recorded values are those of Leatbes and Meyer- Wedell [1909]. 
They found that the iodine values of fatty acids from the kidneys of normal 
cats were from 60 to 70, almost identical, that is, with the iodine value of 65 
for the fatty acids from the adipose tissue fat. Mottram [1916] found that 
the average amount of fat in the kidneys of eight well-fed healthy cats was 
5-11 % with an average iodine value for the fatty acids of 56, actually lower 
than the average iodine value of 61-4 for the adipose tissue fatty acids from 
the same cats. He also observed that the kidney tubules were heavily lined 
with stainable fat. Mottram suggested that the abnormally low iodine values 
were the result of an infiltration of fat into the kidneys, but for reasons which 
will be discussed later it seems improbable that this can be the correct ex- 
planation. 

The kidney fat of the cat has been re-investigated with the results wdiich 
are now to be described. « 

Experimental. 

FaRy add estimations. 

The low iodine values reported by Leathes and Meyer-Wedell [1909] and 
Mottram [1916] have been confirmed. It should be noted that Mottram’s 
values refer only to the cortex of the kidney, but the following results show* 
that the same is true for the whole kidney. The percentage of fatty acids in 
the kidneys was determined by the method described by Leathes and Raper 
1926] and the iodine values were determined by the method of Wijs. Each 
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value given was obtained from the whole of one kidney; where two values 
are given they refer to left and right kidneys respectively. The iodine values 
were determined immediately after isolation of the fatty acids. 


Table I. 


Fatty acids (%) 

Iodine value 

Fatty acids (%) 

Iodine value 

3*72 

3r69 

82*6 

6*37 6*83 

71*7 

4*28 

4*61 

84*1 

6*70 648 

71*0 

640 

6*.64 

69*3 

3*65 3*78 

87*7 

4*14 

4*37 

80-5 

3 21 

97*8 

6*77 

6*73 

69*6 

5*68 

76*0 

5*68 

63*6 

2*76 

113*0 

6*63 

6*92 

69*6 

2*16 

98*0 

6*30 

618 

88*7 

4* 15 

79*0 

6*29 

4*76 

79*9 

3*68 

874 

, 4*07 

4*06 

86*5 

6*83 

63*2 


Fatty acida: Max. value = 6-83 %. 

Mill, value — 2- 16 %, 

Mean of 32 “ 4-9 %. 

These values may be compared with those from typical beef kidney which 
had 2-09 % and 2-02 % fatty acids with corresponding iodine values of 133*8 
and 131*0; and with the average for 34 human kidneys examined by Imrie 
[1914] of 1*9 % with iodine value 131. 

Examination of the Fatty Acids. 

A. The isolation of the mixed fatty acids. 

The kidneys were collected from a large number of cats during a ])eriod 
of several months. Immediately after death the kidneys were removed from the 
body, carefully freed from all visible fat and connective tissue, weighed, cut into 
slices and placed in a small porcelain basin. The tissue was then saponified with 
a 50 % aqueous solution of caustic potash until completely liquid, methylated 
spirit was then added and heating continued until hydrolysis was complete. 
The resulting soap solution was poured into a stock-bottle. Wlien about a 
kilogram of kidneys had been collected and saponified in this way, the accumu- 
lated soap solution was made strongly acid with 40 % sulphuric acid. After 
dilution with water to a suitable volume it was extracted three times with 
light petroleum. The extracts, which w'cre deep red in colour, were collect(Hl 
in a flask and the solvent was removed on the water-bath in a slow current 
of carbon dioxide, the last traces being remove(^'m vacuo. The crude fatty 
acids remaining in the flask were freed from unsaponifiable matter as com- 
pletely as possible by repeatedly shaking out their solution in potassium 
hydroxide with light petroleum. The aqueous fluids were again acidified with 
sulphuric acid and extracted with light petroleum, the fatty acids being 
recovered by evaporation of the dried extract in a stream of carbon dioxide 
to prevent oxidation. 

The mixed fatty acids formed a semi-liquid mass, yellow-brown in colour. 
If the flask containing them was left for some days in a tilted position, a 
liquid portion drained away from the solid acids. The whole readily liquefied 
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on very gentle warming. A peculiar musty smell was invariably associated 
with the mixed acids, though this may have been due to the presence of small 
amounts of imi>urities. The mixed acids usually had an iodine value about 56 
and M.w. by titration about 274. 

B. Se'pamtion of the mixed fatty adds. 

The mixed fatty acids were separated into a liquid and a solid fraction 
by means of the lead soap-ether process. 

The results of three distinct separations are summarivsed in Table II. 

Table II. Results of the se/paration of the fatty acids by the 
lead soap-ether process. 

Mixed Hfid« llnsaturated Hcids Saturated aoids 


Icxljne Iodine % of Jodino 


Batch 

value 

M.w*. 

value 

M.w*. 

mixed 

value 

M.W. 

A 


2(14 

(>2-5 

2f>:i 

(il-5 

4-4 

— 

B 

ryi] 4 

274 


274 2 

(>o-a 

5-8 

27(i-4 


5(1-4 

274 

as 7 

282-4 

().l-9 

14-0 

275 


The solid fraction (lead soaps insoluble in ether). These fatty acids were quite 
hard and solid, looking exactly like stearic acid. The M.AV^ of 274 combined 
with the very low iodine value suggests that they are mainly a mixture of 
palmitic and stearic acids in about equiv’alent proportions. 

This is cordirmed by tiie fact that an acid was obtained by repeated 
crystallisation of these acids from alcohol which had iodine value 0, M.w. 283*6 
and M.p. 68*5’. 0*2280 g. acid neutralised 8*04 cc. .Y/10 NaOH; equivalent 
wt., 283*6. Stearic acid requires equivalent wt. 284, m.p. 69*2\ iodine value 0. 

The liquid fraction (lead soaps soluble in ether). The acids composing this 
fraction w*ere quite liquid even after standing for many months, although the 
iodine value was only (>7*5. They were deep red in colour, but by boiling wdth 
charcoal in light petroleum solution they were finally obtained a.s a pale 
yellow oil. The peculiar musty odour was still apparent. 

C. Further investiyation of the liquid fraction. 

The fluidity of this fraction combined with the very low iodine value 
(67*5) suggested the possij^le presence in the mixture of a liquid saturated 
acid. If this view w^ere correct it sliould b(‘ theoretically possible to separate 
it from the liquid uiisaturated acids by a preliminary hydrogenation of the 
mixture, by w^hich these latter acids wrould be turned into solid saturated 
acids, followed by the usual lead soap-ether separation. 

Hydrogenation of the liquid fraction. The hydrogenation wiis effected by 
the use of a platinum catalyst prepared by the method of Voorhecs and 
Adams [1922J. This was found to be superior to a palladium hydrosol prepared 
by the method of Paal [1902, 1904]. Before tlie catalyst can be iJsod for 
hydrogenations it must first be converted from the finely divided platinum 
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oxide into finely divided platinum black. A small quantity of the platinum 
oxide catalyst is shaken into a suspension in alcohol in a small round flask, 
the air is then swept out by a current of hydrogen from a Kipp’s apparatus, 
and the suspension shaken in an atmosphere of hydrogen. In a short time 
a perfectly black, fine suspension is obtained. The fatty acids dissolved 
in a small volume of alcohol are then added to the flask containing the 
platinuni'black catalyst and shaken for 2-3 hours in a hydrogen atmosphere 
under slightly more than atmospheric pressure. 26 g. of mixed liquid acids 
(iodine value 67*5) were in this way converted into 25 g. of hydrogenated 
acids which bad the iodine value 7*8 and were quite solid. 

Separation of the hydrogenated adds. The 25 g. of hydrogenated acids were 
next separated by the lead soap-ether process into (1) a solid fraction — a white 
hard solid, m.p. 69"", iodine value 0, m.w. 283*9, which therefore consists of 
pure stearic acid formed by hydrogenation of oleic and linoleic acids present 
in the liquid acids, and (2) a liquid fraction — 7*5 g. of pale yellow mobile oil, 
having the iodine vailue 11*3, 268. 

Esterification of the liquid adds. The 7*0 g. of liquid acids were dissolved 
in 50 cc. of methyl alcohol containing 3 cc. of sulphuric? acid and heated on 
a water-bath for 2 hours. The liquid was then poured into a large excess of 
water and the esters were shaken out with ether. The ethereal extract was 
washed with water, then with potassium carbonate solution, again with water 
and finally dried over calcium chloride. Removal of the ether left 6*8 g. of 
a pale yellow, almost odourless, mobile oil. 

The methyl esters were then distilled under a pressure of 15 20 mm. 
The first fraction distilled mainly at 105-1 16^^, the temperature then rose fairly 
rapidly to 135® and the remainder of the esters distilled at 135-J40®. The 
distillates were colourless faintly fatty-smelling oils. A dark brown, very 
viscous oil remained as a residue in the distilling flask, which after boiling for 
2 hours with 20 % alcoholic potash remained unchanged. It w^as soluble in 
hot alcohol but insoluble in light petroleum or water. 

Saponification of the ester fractions. The ester fractions were hydrolysed 
separately by boiling for 1-2 hours vdth 10 % alcoholic caustic potash. The 
resulting soap solutions were then acidified -with H2SO4 and shaken out with 
light petroleum, and the extract was washed with water and dried. The fatty 
acids obtained on removing the solvent were from each fraction colourless, 
odourless, mobile oils. 

Fraction (1). Wt. 1*2 g. 

0*1938 g. neutralised 8*56 cc. NjlO NaOH. Equivalent wt, == 226*6. 

0*1900 g. absorbed 0*2 mg. I2. Iodine value — 0. 

C14H28O2 requires equivalent wt. 228. 

Fraction (2). Wt, 1*98. 

0*1506 g. neutralised 6*14 cc. NjVO NaOH. Equivalent wt. — 245*3. 

0*1322 g. absorbed 0*6 mg. Ig. Iodine value >==■' 0. 

C15H30O2 requires equivalent wt. 242, 
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0'16 g. of this acid dissolved in 10 cc. pure ethyl alcohol showed no optical 
activity. 

The first fraction of these acids remained quite liquid when kept at a 
temperature of 0° for several days. The viscosity was rather higher than at 
room temperature but there was no sign of crystallisation. The liigher boiling 
fraction on cooling to 0° deposited white, waxy crystals but the acids as a 
whole did not solidify. It seems that one acid crystallised out whilst another 
remained liquid. This fact, together wuth the knowledge that no Cig-acid 
is definitely known to be present in nature, suggests that the second fraction 
is probably a mixture of almost equal quantities of ^14’ and -acids. The 
C^i^-acid would presumably be just solid at room temperatures. 

D. Oxidation of the fatty acids from the cat's kidney. 

The oxidation was carried out by two methods: 

(1) Hilditch\s [1926] method. Oxidation of the mixed acids by means of 
hydrogen peroxide (90/100 vols.) in glacial acetic acid at 70"^ as described by 
Hilditch gave rise to a dihydroxystearic acid, m.p. 92". No satiric acid 
fraction was obtained. 

(2) Dihiie alkaline potassium permanganate. The mixed acids (iodine value 
48) were also oxidised by dilute, ice-cold potassium permanganate in alkaline 
solution as was done by Hartley [1907J with acids from tlie liver. 

Acids soluble in light petroleum formed 48 % of the original mixed acids. 

The iodine value w^as 27*3. 

An acid insoluble in light petroleum, soluble in ether was obtained. This 
had M.p. 131'^ and was therefore dihydroxystearic acid. 

An acid insoluble in light petroleum and ether, but soluble in boiling water, 
from which it crystallised on cooling, was also foimd. It had m.p. 164-160^ 
corresponding witli tetrahydroxystearic acid. 

These two acids are derived from oleic and linoleic acids respectively. The 
presence of the latter acids in the fatty acids from the cat’s kidney is therefore 
demonstrated. 

E. Bromination of the acids fro)n tJw caCs kidney. 

1*38 g. of the liquid acid fraction (iodine value 67*5) were dissolved in 
30 cc. of ether, and a 1 % solution of bromine in ether vras added drop by drop 
to the ice-cold solution until excess of bromine was present. The solution was 
allowed to stand overnight in ice. A small white deposit was obtained which 
was filtered off through a weighed Jena glass crucible. 

The ether was removed from the filtrate and the residue after weighing 
was treated with light petroleum (b.p. 60-80^^). A dark brown precipitate was 
obtained; this was likewise filtered off and weighed. 

L38g. of mixed liquid acids gave 1*85 g. bromination products, 0*02 g. 
insoluble in ether, 0*11 g. insoluble in light petroleum (b.p. G0~-80°) and 1*72 g. 
of material (by difference) soluble in light petroleum. 
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Rollett [1909] has shown that about half of the linoleic tetrabromides 
produced from ordinary linoleic acid are soluble in light petroleum. Allowing 
for this, about 0*25 g. of the bromides out of the 3 *85 g. are tetra- or i)oly- 
bromides. When it is considered that about 60 % of the weight of a tetra- 
bromide is bromine, it is obvious that the amount of acids more unsaturated 
than oleic acid in the 1*38 g. of mixed acids must be very small. It is safe to 
conclude therefore that nearly all the iodine absorption of the liquid acid 
fraction is due to the presence therein of oleic acid. 

The lipoid fractions of cat\s kidney, 

A number of cat’s kidneys were first exhaustively extracted with acetone 
and the residue was then extracted with ether. The two lipoid fractions ob- 
tained correspond approximately with the glycerides and the phospholipins 
respectively. For comparative purposes a similar treatment was given to a 
quantity of beef kidney and the results of the investigations on these fractions 
are summarised in Tables III~V. 


Table III. Appearance of extracts. 


Fractions 

Cat ’ 


Beef 

(1) Acetone extract 

Deep orange viscous oil .Deep orange wax 

(2) Ether extract 

Pale orange semi -solid Pale orange waxy extract 

la. Fatty acids from saponification 

Liquid 

Solid 


of Fraction (1) 



2 a. Same from Fraction (2) 

Waxy solid 

Solid 


Table IV. 

Distribution of Upins, 


Fraction 

Cat kidney (1) 
o/ 

/o 

Cat kidney (2) 

/o 

Beef kidney 
% 

Acetone extract 

3*01 

1-8.5 

0-87 

P20 

Ether extract 

1-99 

2-00 

Table V. Iodine values. 


Fraction 

Cat kidney (1) 

Cat kidney (2) 

Beef kidney 

/o 

% 

% 

Acetone extract: 


Before saponification 

Fatty acids from saponification 

550 

09-3 

117'9 

66-7 

03'9 

130*2 

Ether extract; 




Before saponification 

67*2 

59-8 

84*0 

Fatty acids from saponification 

74-9 

55-5 

95*2 


Discussion. 

Mottram [1916] considered that the abnormally low iodine value of the 
cat kidney fat was due to a process of fatty infiltration of the kidney. This 
view was based on the fact that the cat kidneys contained, on the average, 
about 5 % of fat compared with the more usual value of 2-3 % for other 
animals, and that sections of the kidney stained for fat showed an abnormally 
large number of fat droplets lining the tubules. Assuming that 3 % of the 
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fats had the customary iodine value for organ fat of 135, which is true for 
most animals, then the additional 2 % represents infiltrated fat. If the 
infiltrating fat is adipose tissue fat, and it is to he presumed that Mottram 
intended this, then the iodine value of the mixed acids would be theoretically 
107. This is greatly in excess of the observed iodine value of approximately 60 
for the fatty acids from the cat’s kidney. The infiltration of adipose tissue fat 
of iodine value 65 could obviously never account for an iodine value of the 
mixed acids lower than this value, yet in practice values as low as 50 are 
observed. It is found experimentally that the iodine value of adipose tissue 
fatty acids from cats is always about 65. For Mottram’s view to be correct, 
therefore, it must mean that the iodine value of the fatty acids of the 
“element constant” for the cat’s kidney must be considerably below the 
accepted normal value of 135. In any case an infiltration hypothesis would 
not account for the remarkable fluidity of the acids from the cat’s kidney. 
Adipose tissue fatty acids at room temperatures are quite solid, whereas the 
renal fatty acids of the same or even lower iodine value, are semi-liquid. 
There must be some fundamental difference in the nature of the fat in the 
kidney of the cat compared with that of other animals, for it is impossible 
by making use of values which are true for the latter to account at once for the 
lower iodine value and the more liquid nature of the fatty acids obtained from 
the cat’s kidney. The presence of some fatty acids wdiich possess a very low 
or zero iodine value and a high fluidity, for example liquid saturated acids, 
w’ould rec^oncile these observations. The experimental procedure was, in conse- 
quence, directed tow^ards the isolation of such acids if these were present. The 
actual isolation of completely saturated fatty acids whicdi are liquid at room 
temperature confirms the truth of the above suggestion. The very limited 
amount of these acids at present available makes it impossible to define their 
constitutions. It is hoped however to proceed with the investigation of this 
problem when sufficient quantity of the material has been collected; in this 
preliminary investigation the loss of material has been very heavy, but for the 
future preparations it is believed that the acids will be isolated in greater 
yield by a much simpler process. 

So far as is known the only naturally occurring liquid saturated fatty acids 
with more than fourteen carbon atoms are the tuberciilostearic and phthioic 
acids found by Anderson [1929] and Anderson and Chargaff [1930] among 
the fatty acids from tubercle bacilli. These acids are isomeric with stearic and 
cerotic acids respectively. Branching of the chain may be a possible explana- 
tion of the liquid nature of these acids, since for example a-amyl-w-nonoic acid 
is still liquid at — 10'" and jS-butyl-r^-decoic acid has m.p. 4^". 

The experimental evidence suggests that these liquid saturated acids are 
present in both the simple glyceride and phospholipin fractions of the fats 
in the cat’s kidney. Both these fractions are noticeably more liquid than the 
corresponding fractions from beef kidney although the iodine valul?s of the 
latter are much higher. The differences in iodine value are more marked in 
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the simple glyceride fraction, the values from the beef kidney being almost 
double those from the cat’s kidney. On saponification, beef kidney gives rise 
to solid acids from both the simple glyceride and phospholipin fractions. The 
glyceride fraction from cat’s kidneys gives rise on saponification to acids which 
are mainly liquid, whilst the phospholipins peld a waxy product. The in- 
ference is that it is in the simple glycerides that the larger proportion of liquid 
saturated acids is present. The solid saturated acids are apparently present 
to a greater extent in the phospholipins. 

The occurrence of this type of liquid saturated fatty acids in the cat’s 
kidney raises questions of no little physiological interest, but a discussion of 
these may more appropriately be reserved for a future communication. 

Summary. 

The percentage amounts and iodine values of the fatty acids from the 
kidneys of 20 cats have been determined. The mixed fatty acids obtained by 
saponification of the kidney fats have been examined. They are shown to 
consist of palmitic, stearic, oleic and linoleic acids, together with at least two 
new liquid saturated acids. The constitutions of the latter have not yet been 
ascertained. A comparison has also been made between the simple glyceride 
and phospholipin fractions obtained by the same processes from cat and beef 
kidneys. 
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IX. THE PERMEABILITY OF HUMAN EPIDERMIS 
TO ULTRA-VIOLET IRRADIATION. 


By NATHANIEL SAMPSON LUCAS. 

From the Department of Experimental Pathology, the Lister Institute, London. 

(Received December 5th, 1930.) 

The work of Rosenheim and Webster [1927] and Windaus and Hess [1927] 
has shown that the irradiation of ergosterol with ultra-violet rays produces 
vitamin D. Since Hess, Weinstock and Helman [1925] found irradiated lanolin 
to be antirachitic, it may be concluded that ergosterol or a similar sterol is 
associated with cholesterol in the sebaceous material of the skin. 

It has been shown by Hume, Lucas and Smith [1927] that ordinary 
impure cholesterol after irradiation, if gently rubbed into the intact shaven 
skin, can protect rabbits on a rachitogenic diet from rickets. The chole- 
sterol was dissolved in ether and the solution poured on to a glass plate, 
and iiTadiated under a mercury vapour quartz lamp. The irradiated chole- 
sterol was mixed with cottonseed oil to facilitate inunction, and rubbed into 
shaved areas on the backs of rabbits, these areas being covered with wash- 
leather jackets to prevent ingestion by the mouth. 

Absorption through the skin of vitamin 1), produced in skin fat, may not 
however be the only, or the usual, way in which the antirachitic effect of 
ultra-violet light is communicated to the animal body. Rosenheim and 
Webster have shown that only O-OOOl mg. of irradiated ergosterol daily is 
required to protect a rat from rickets or even to cure it. Moreover the amount 
of ultra-violet irradiation which reaches the surface of the rat is very small, 
since, with the exception of the ears, feet and horny tail, the rest of the rat is 
covered with fur ; yet it is enough to protect the rat from rickets. It may be 
that enough ultra-violet rays of sufficiently short wave-length to activate the 
ergosterol may penetrate the epidermis and reach the ergosterol contained in 
the capillaries lying just below. The epidermis on the parts of the human body 
other than the palms of the hands and soles of the feet, is approximately 50 p. 
thick at the peaks of the dermis where the network of capillaries is thickest. 

Peevious obseevations. 

Our knowledge of the permeability of skin and epidermis to ultra-violet 
light of different wave-lengths largely depends on the observations of Hassel- 
balch [1911] made 20 years ago, using light of wave-lengths ranging 'betw'een 
437 /i/x and 289 pp. His conclusions are those commonly referred to in the 
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literature. Hasselbalch’s method was to use skin from a corpse, placing it 
between two discs of optically flat clear quartz so fitted into a short brass 
cylinder as to form an air-tight chamber in which the skin was pressed flat 
between the discs. He used a Kromayer quartz mercury vapour arc lamp 
and a quartz spectrograph. The skin was placed 5 cm. in front of the slit of 
the spectrograi)h which was widely open. To receive the photographic image 
he used Solio white matt printing-out paper. The time necessary to produce 
a suitable image through the skin was recorded. The dark-slide was then 
lowered by the rack and pinion and the illumination repeated through the 
quartz discs only, the image being received immediately above the preceding 
one and the exposure being continued until the two images of a selected 
mercury vapour band were of equal density. Owing to the use of Solio paper 
it was possible, without spoiling the image produced, to interrupt the exposure 
from time to time, to examine both photographs and stop the exposure at 
the desired point. When two images of equal density of one of the mercury- 
vapour bands of longer wave-length had been obtained and the respective 
times recorded, the same piece of paper could be replaced and the exposures 
continued for bands of shorter wave-length. 

In the calculations which were the outcome of his experiments, Hasselbalch 
made use of absorption coefiicients, calculating these according to the formula 



where e' is the coefficient of absorption, J is intensity of the transmitted light, 
Jq that of the incident light, and d is the thickness of the skin in millimetres. 
The modern practice is to use centimetres, but Hasselbalch used millimt'.tres 
and to render comparison easier his practice has been followed in presenting 
my results. The values for the transmitted and incident light are inversely 
proportional to the times of exposure required to produce an image of the 
same density. Thus j f 

Jq t 

where t and f are the times required to produce images of the same density 
from transmitted and incident light respectively. 

The absorption coefficients for skin, calculated by Hasselbalch, varied from 
2*3 for a wave-length of 437 to 6*2 for a wave-length of 313/x/Lt which was 
the shortest he was able to exanaine. For epidermis his figures were : 

Wave-length 404 360 334 313 302 294 289/xja 

€' 2*3 4*2 6*6 8*5 12*4 17*5 39 

Anderson and Macht [1928, 1, 2] made two series of experiments on the 
penetration of ultra-violet rays through living skin. In their first series they 
irradiated the skin of a living anaesthetised rabbit, reflected from the body, 
with monochromatic light from a mercury vapour arc lamp. They recorded 
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the energy transmitted through the skin by means of a thermopile and galvano- 
meter. The result showed that between the wave-lengths 360 /xfx and 280 fifi 
the percentage transmission increased from 11-4 % to 56*3 % and that there 
was then a drop to 23 % at 265 /i/x with a further rise to 42-8 % at 253 /x/x. 

This paper was criticised by Hill [1928] and by Bachem [1928]. Hill’s 
criticism is chiefly based on the results of his own physiological experiments. 
He showed the great protection against ultra-violet irradiation afforded by 
a layer of omentum which is far thinner than skin, and also the protection to 
tubercle bacilli afforded by a thin layer of serum. Bachem [1928] drew atten- 
tion to the possible influence of stray light rays of other wave-lengths due to 
the imperfect production of monochromatic light, and to the error due to the 
fluorescence of the skin. These fluorescent waves affected the thermopile, and 
the energy thereof was registered as energy from ultra-violet waves coming 
through the monochromator. 

Anderson and Macht in their second paper [1928, 2] used a special photo- 
meter to control the thermopile method and foiuid that the amount of stray 
light was negligible. They admitted the error due to the fluorescence of the 
skin and corrected it. Nevertheless their findings show a rise of transmission 
from 7-5% to 9-8% between the wave-lengths 302 /x^ and 280 /x/x. This is 
contrary to the findings of workers on the ultra-violet absorption of other 
protein substances. 

It is not out of place at this juncture to point out that the error due to 
the inclusion of fluorescent rays can almost certainly be excluded when the 
transmitted rays are analysed by the spectroscopic method instead of a 
thermopile. In this method any fluorescent light from the skin is recorded on the 
photographic plate as visible light and not as ultra-violet. A source of error 
would only be possible if a proportion of the incident light were converted into 
light of a shorter wave-length by fluorescence. This form of conversion has 
not yet been established. 

Methods used in the pkesent work. 

Two years ago I repeated Hasselbalch’s experiments with human skin, 
but using parallel light. The results obtained, expressed as absorption coeffi- 
cients per millimetre, indicated that the skin used was 100 to 10,000 (according 
to the wave-length) times more opaque than that used by him. In searching 
for a solution of this discrepanc}^ the conclusion was reached that it was due 
to the loss of intensity of the issuing light caused by scattering, owing to the 
different conditions of our experiments. 

Skin is not optically homogeneous. Incident light, in addition to being 
diffusely reflected at the surface, is irregularly refracted as it passes through 
the layers of cells which compose it. When therefore skin is interposed betw’cen 
the light-source and the slit of the spectrograph, many of the rays are reflected 
and the remainder so much bent that they miss the slit altogether, while othtirs 
pass through at such an angle that they impinge on the wall of the collimator 
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tube and not on the prism. The result is that only a fraction of the incident 
light which is unabsorbed by the skin is recorded and measured against the 
incident light. If the incident rays are parallel the effect of scattering is 
maximal, and this is the reason why my early figures are higher than those of 
Hasselbalch, who apparently did not use parallel light. 

When light impinges on the skin of a living animal scattering is not of 
such great importance, because the transmitted light does not subsequently 
encounter a narrow slit. Although much diffuse reflection occurs at the 
surface, rays of light striking the skin surface at one point ultimately reach 
the blood vessels, though possibly at positions widely separated from the point 
of incidence. 

Another explanation of the exaggerated value for the absorption of skin 
obtained in experiments of this t}q)e is that the light traverses a devious path, 
the length of which is not necessarily represented by the thickness of the skin, 
which is the measure used for the calculation of absorption coefficients. It is 
not therefore possible to determine the absorption coefficient, which dependwS 
for its estimation on the thickness of the layer actually traversed. For this 
reason the expression of the absorption of light by the skin by means of 
absorption coefficients has been abandoned in these experiments, and the 
degree of absorption for light of different wave-lengths is expressed in terms 
of relation between the logarithms of incident and transmitted light respec- 
tively, ^log j® j , as measured by the respective times of exposure needed to 
obtain images of equal density after passage through the particular thickness 
of skin or epidermis used. As was stated previously the times of exposure 
are inversely proportional to the respective intensities of the light, 

(logj„ = log''). 

In order to minimise the effect of scattering of light, it was dc^cided to 
insert scattering surfaces in front of the light-source in the form of ground 
quartz discs, through which the light would pass in tests both with, and 
without, the skin. The skin was placed between two clear quartz discs as 
before (Fig. 1, 1 and !')• One of these was recessed into an outer casing (2), 
with a fine screw thread on the outer side, while the other disc was similarly 
recessed into a thick ring of metal (3), which slid into (2), and fitted sufficiently 
well to make the cavity air-tight. The whole of this was then screwed into an 
outer casing (4), with a thread on the inner side. The scattering of the incident 
light was produced by two quartz discs each ground on both surfaces (5 and 5') 
fixed with plasticene on to the inner and outer surfaces of the front surface 
of (4). The whole then slid into the hood of the spectroscope from wliich the 
jfront cap had been unscrewed. 

The light-source was a Hewittic quartz mercury vapour lamp working at 
2*26 amperes. It was enclosed in a metal case and the light emerged through 
an aperture 1 J inches in diameter. 
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The introduction of the ground quartz discs reduced the intensity of the 
light incident on the slit to such a degree that considerably longer exposures 
were needed. For this purpose a photographic shutter was made of a piece of 
flat metal blackened on both sides attached to the long arm of a lever, the 
short arm of which was operated by the armature of an electromagnet. This 
was placed in front of the cell holding the epidermis. When an electric cuiTcnt 
passed through the magnet the armature was pulled down, and the shutter 
on the long arm raised, thus making the exposure. The duration of the ex- 
posure depended on the length of time the current flowed. The timing appa- 
ratus consisted of a wooden pulley geared to a gramophone motor in a ratio 



Fij?. 1. Air-tiglit ceU arranged to hold epidermis. 


which produced one revolution in 5 seconds. A series of wooden discs into 
each of which was recessed a brass sector was attached to the face of the pulley. 
Two strips of springy brass were fixed so as to wipe against the face of the 
disc on the pulley and complete the circuit during the time they passed over 
the brass sector. The ends of the strips were in the line of the radius of the 
puUey face, and therefore reached the edge of the brass sector simultaneously. 
The shutter by its own weight fell back in front of the cell. Sectors were made 
to give exposures of from 1/10 sec. to 3 sec., varying by 1/10 sec. Instead of 
Solio paper, used by Hasselbalch, Ilford “Process'’ plates (H & 1) = 50) were 
employed. 

The constancy of the source of illumination was examined by taking a 
series of spectrographs with the same period of exposure, one below the other, 
on the same plate. It was found that after the lamp had been lit for 30 minutes 
the light was so steady that there was no discernible difference of intensity 
between any of the spectrographs. 
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With a piece of human skin in position a series of exposures was made on 
a plate, varying between 1 second for the long wave-lengths and 30 minutes 
for the short ones. These provided the measure of the light transmitted through 
the skin or epidermis, which was then removed. With the cell otherwise the 
same, shorter exposures were made on further plates by means of the electro- 
magnet shutter. These gave the measure of the incident light. 

The two series of plates were developed for an equal time with developer 
at the same temperature. Then for each wave-length the intensity of a line 
in the series obtained from the transmitted light was matched with that of 
the same line in the series obtained from the incident light. The times of 
exposure of the two were then noted. If no two images showed exact equality 
of intensity, the average was taken between the two exposures of incident 
light, which gave images of the selected line of intensity respectively greater 
and less than the intensity of that from the transmitted light. 

A trial of this apparatus showed that the diminution of the intensity of 
the incident light by scattering at the ground quartz surface was so great 
that no image of any line of shorter wave-length than 313 /rg could be obtained 
through skin of 0-2 mm. thickness except by exposures of 24 hours and longer. 

Skin was therefore abandoned in favour of epidermis, a change the more 
justifiable, because it is only the thin covering of epidermis (of thickness 
about 0*06 mm.) which in the living body is interposed between the dermal 
capillaries and the source of illumination. Epidermis was obtain<‘d from the 
front of the fore-arm by means of a blister produced wfith chloroform vapour. 
Transverse sections, appropriately stained, showed that the stratum granu- 
losum was included in the separated portion. These pieces of epidermis were 
stored in a refrigerator in tap-w^ater, and when placed in the cell were moistened 
with tap-water. 

Experiments with human epidermis. 

1. Diminution of error due to scaUerin-g of light by interpoHing 
ground quartz discs. 

An experiment was made with a specimen of human epidermis 0*08 mm. 
thick and values for log'^ were obtained for wave-lengths corresponding 
to the chief lines in the violet and ultra-violet parts of the emission spectrum 
of the mercury vapour arc, i.e, from wave-length 437 /x/x to 256 ;x/x. In the 
first experiment (a) the incident light was previously scattered by the insertion 
of ground quartz discs as described above. A second experiment (b) was then 
performed with the light made approximately parallel. In order that images of 
submaximal intensity should be obtained for long wave-lengths of the incident 
light, the lamp was placed at a distance of 11 feet from the spectrograph. 
The resulting figures are shown in Table I, cols, a and 6, and are reproduced 

graphically in Fig. 2, a and 6, where the ordinates are values of log y and 
the abscissae are wave-lengths expressed in millimicrons. 
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Table 1. Absorption of violet and ultra-'violet radiations 
by human epidermis 0-08 mm, thick. 

Values of log JJJ 



(a) 

w 

Wave-length 

Using light scattered by 

Using parallel 

in fin 

ground quartz discs 

light 

437 

0 55 

108 

404 

002 

1-82 

300 

0'70 

2- 14 

3^14 

102 

2-52 

313 

M4 

2-93 

302 

1*40 

3*28 

294 

100 

3-55 

289 

2 44 

— 

204 

2*80 

— 

250 

200 

— 



Fig. 2. Efieet of using incident light scatU'rcd by grcnind quartz surfaces. 
Absorption curves of human epidermis (0*08 mm. thick). 

a. Incident light scattered. b. Incident light parallel. 


The apparent increase in the transmission through the epidermis when 
the incident light was previously scattered was unexpectedly great, being 
from 13 (for wave-length 437 /x/x) to 78 (for wave-length 294 /x/x) times greater 
than in Exp. 6, where parallel light was used. A>s the same piece of epidermis 
was used in both cases, this difference is only an apparent one, due not to the 
epidermis, but to the method of illumination, the only thing changed in the 
two experiments. For wave-lengths less than 294 /x/x the scattering by the 
epidermis becomes so great, when parallel light is iised, that the light entering 
the slit is insufficient to produce an image with the exposure used, and the rest 
of the graph is unobtainable. 

Using the ground quartz discs experiments were made with specimens of 
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epidermis from two other people. These specimens (Fig. 3, a and h) were 
tliinner than those used in the above experiment being 0*065 mm. and 
0*05 mm. in thickness respectively. The values for log were therefore 
lower and readings were obtained for radiations of the wave-length 246 /x/x 
with both specimens and for wave-length 240 /x/x for one (Fig. 3 6). These 



Pig. 3. Absorption curves of epidermis fn)m twf) (liffcr(*nt individuals, 
using scattered incident light. 

a. Thickness 0*065 mm. 6. Thickness 0 05 mm. 

graphs resemble in shape the absorption curves of the amino-acids tryptophan 
and tyrosine, shown in Fig. 7 [Ward, 1923], of serum-albumin [Smith, 1929] 
and of caseinogen determined by myself (see Fig. 5). 

Tyrosine has been found in epidermis by Buchtala [1912] and tryptophan, 
though not actually shown to be present in epidermis, has been found in 
epidermal structxires such as wool to the extent of 1*8 to 1*87 % [Marston, 1928]. 

2. Diminution of error due to scattering of light by ernfloying 
clarified specimens of epidermis. 

So far, it has been shown that the apparent opacity of epidermis to ultra- 
violet light may be diminished nearly a hundredfold by altering the optical 
conditions of the experiments, but even the method of employing previously 
scattered light by no means eliminates the disturbing effects of subsequent 
scattering in the epidermis. Kecourse was therefore had to the method of 
clarification, by immersing the epidermis in some liquid the refractive index 
of which approached that of the materials of which epidermis is composed. 

The choice of clarifying agents was governed by two conditions. The 
reagents shoidd not alter the chemical composition of the epidermis, nor have 
of themselves an absorption of ultra-violet light in the region under investi- 
gation. For this reason the ordinary clarifying agents of microscopy, xylene, 
toluene, chloroform, etc., were unsuitable. The reagents chosen were glycerol 
and glacial acetic acid, both of which fulfilled the necessary conditions. Of 
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these glacial acetic acid was the better, judging by visible standards. The 
following experiments showed that these reagents did not permanently change 
the chemical constitution of the epidermis. 

A piece of the same epidermis as was used for the experiment shown in 
Fig. 2 was placed in tap-water and a photograph taken of the transmitted 
spectrum using parallel light. The results are shown in Table II, col. 1 and 

Table II. 

Percentage of incident 
light transmitted 
according to 
Per- Hasselbalch 

centage of f ^ ^ 

incident Calcu- 

light la ted for 


Wave- 



Values of log JJJ 



trans- 

Epidermis 

epidermis 

length 

^ 


A._ 

— 

— 

^ 

initted in 

0-04 mm. 

0*08 nun. 

in 

1 

2 

3 

2' 

3' 

4 

Exp. 4 

thick 

thick 

437 

1-78 

0-79 

1-70 

0-40 

1-82 

0-02 

96 

— 

— 

40*4 

1 95 

0*80 

1*87 

0*40 

1-94 

0*04 

91 

81 

05 

300 

2-23 

100 

208 

0*52 

2-18 

0-10 

81 

08 

40 

334 

2*75 

1*20 

2-57 

000 

2*02 

0-19 

05 

54 

29 

313 

3- 10 

1*34 

3-00 

0-71 

2*90 

0-20 

55 

46 

21 

3(K) 

3-52 

101 

324 

0*84 

.3*19 

0-35 

44 

32 

10 

294 

3-80 

203 

3-54 

0*94 

3-40 

0*58 

20 

20 

4 

289 

— 

.3* 12 

— 

1*40 

— 

1*54 

2*9 

3 

0*00 

280 


300 


1 78 


1*78 

1*7 

— 

— 

270 


305 

— 

1*81 

— 

1 83 

20 

— 

— 

205 

— 

3- 13 

— 

1*01 

— 

1*00 

2*0 

— 

— 

254 

— 

3-33 

-- 

1 *50 

- 

1-34 

4*6 

— 

— 

240 

— 


— 

1*72 

— 

1*43 

1-5 

— 

— 

240 

— 



2*71 

_ 

— 


— 

— 

238 

— 

— 

— 

310 


— 

— 

— 

— 


(1) Epidermis, thickness 0 08 mm. in tap- water, light parallel. 

(2) „ „ cleared in glycerol, light parallel. 

(3) „ ,, washed and replaced in tap-water, light parallel. 

(2') „ „ cleared in glacial acetic acid, light parallel. 

(3') „ „ washed and reydaeed in tap-water, light parallel. 

(4) , „ cleared in aceticacid, incident light scattered with 

ground quartz discs. 


in graphic form in Fig. 4, curve 1. The epidermis was then placed in glycerol 
for about an hour after which no further clearing could be observed. It was 
then clamped between the quartz discs and a similar series of photographs 

taken. The values of log '-f are shown in Table II, col. 2 and in giaph form 
in Pig. 4, curve 2. The glycerol was then washed out and the epidermis re- 
placed in tap-water. The series of photographs obtained with this material 

provided measurements of log j reproduced in Table II, col. 3 and in 
Fig. 4, curve 3, which coincides almost exactly with curve 1. The epidermis 
when cleared with acetic acid furnished data to produce the figures of Table II, 
col. 2' and the curve 2', Fig. 4. Once more it was replaced in tap-water and 
from the figures obtained in this experiment, the curve 3' Fig. 4. was set out 
and found to be almost identical with curves 1 and 3, showing that the 
clearing reagents did not permanently alter the constitution of the epidermis. 
Finally the epidermis was placed in ether to remove any possible fat and 
Biochem. 1931 xxv 5 
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then cleared in acetic acid, and a series of photographs were taken mth the 
ground quartz discs in position, with the idea of still further reducing any 

possible scattering. The values for log obtained in this experiment are 
shown in Table II, col. 4, and the corresponding curve 4 in Fig. 4. In ac- 
cordance with the naked eye appearance acetic acid proved a better clarifying 
agent than glycerol for ultra-violet light, for the less degree of absorption 
measured is due no doubt to a less degree of scattering. 



Fig. 4. Absorption curve from epidermis of the same individual as in Fig. 2. Thickness 0 08 mm. 

Curve 1. Epidermis in tap- water. Light parallel. 

„ 2. „ glycerol. light parallel. 

„ 3. „ tap-water. Light parallel. 

2'. „ glacial acetic acid. Light parallel. 

„ tap- water. Light parallel. 

^^4. „ glaeial acetic acid, light scattered. 

In comparing in Fig. i the curves 2, 2' and 4, the first thing noticed is 
that in general shape, the curves are similar to each other, to those in Fig. 3 
and to curve a in Fig. 2. The actual values of log are not comparable in 
the different experiments, as the specimen of epidermis used for the tests 
illustrated in Fig. 4 was thicker than those used for the experiments shown 
in Fig. 3. 

Curve 4 (Fig. 4) showed a very interesting phenomenon. The introduction 
of ground quartz discs reduced the apparent opacity of epidermis, even when 
partially cleared, to a marked extent, as far as the wave-length 294f*/A. After 
that the curve coincided very closely with curve 2', corresponding to epidermis 
cleared similarly with acetic acid, but exposed to parallel incident light. This 
would show that for light of wave-length 294/i/Lt and shorter, the effect of true 
absorption is so great as to dwarf the effect due to scattering. It is probable 
therefore that curve 4 shows the best approximation to the true absorption of 
ultra-violet light by human epidermis. 
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With the idea of examining in detail that part of the curve in which there 
is true absorption, a piece of the same epidermis was photographed in water, 
glycerol and acetic acid in turn. In order to obtain records of the shortest 
wave-lengths possible, it was decided to use, in addition to the clarifying 
reagents and the ground quartz discs, a quartz lens placed so as to render the 
rays, which had previously been allowed to come haphazard from the lamp, 
parallel before reaching the first scattering surface of the first quartz disc. 
The intensity of illumination being thereby increased, the time of exposure 
necessary to obtain records from the shorter wave-lengths was diminished. 
From these observations values for log were obtained, and curves were 
drawn to show absorption for lines of the mercury vapour spectrum corre- 
sponding to short wave-lengths hitherto unmeasured from lack of intensity of 
the transmitted light. This gave greater accuracy to the curves. 



Wave-lengths in /xfx 

Fig. 5. Hepetition of experiment on epidermis from the same individual as that used for experi- 
ments illustrated in Figs. 2 and 4, but with incident light collected on to the ground quartz 
discs. Thickness of epidermis 0 08 mm. 

Continuous Curve 1. Epidermis in water. 

,* 2. „ glycerol. 

„ 3. „ acetic acid. 

For comparison: 

Dotted Curve 4. 2-6 % serum -albumin. Thickness of layer 1 mm. 

„ 5. 2 % caseinogon. Thickness of layer 1 mm. 

The curve of absorption by * epidermis cleared with glacial acetio acid 
(Fig. 6, curve 3) showed great similarity to the absorption curve of a 2-6 % 
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solution of serum-albumin or 2 % caseinogen solution, except that for serum- 
albumin the drop in the region of wave-lengths 270 /a/i to 250 /x/x is not so great. 

Damp epidermis freed from adherent moisture by pressing between filter- 
paper contains 404 % of water, and the absorption curve illustrated in Fig. 5 
is not unlike that of a similar thickness of a 2 % solution of caseinogen both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. The curves shown in Fig. 7 indicate that the 



Wave-lengths in fifi 

Fig, 6. Curves showing percentage transmission of light through epidermis: 

а. Curve derived from Exp. 4. Epidermis 0*08 mm. thick. 

б. Curve derived from Hasselbalch’s experiment with epidermis 0*04 mm. thick. 

opacity of epidermis to ultra-violet rays between the wave-lengths 31S fXjjL and 
240 /x/x would appear to be principally due to the content of tyrosine and 
tryptophan, and to be of the same order as that of the proteins, albumin and 
caseinogen. Cystine does not appear to be responsible for any material part 
of the opacity of epidermis to ultra-violet rays in the region under considera- 
tion, because the great rise in its absorption does not begin until the wave- 
length 225 /x/x. 

The best approximation to the true absorption of ultra-violet light by 
epidermis would appear to have been obtained in Exp. 4 (Table II; curve 4, 
Pig. 4). Translating the logarithmic figures into arithmetical numbers the 
percentage of incident light which penetrates and is transmitted through the 
epidermis and reaches the blood-stream is shown in Fig. 6, curve (a) and in 
the last column but one of Table II. 

It appears then that in the range of wave-lengths of the sun’s light arriving 
at the earth’s surface which are active in the cure of rickets amounts varying 
from 56 % for wave-length 313 /x/a to 26 % for wave-length 294 /x/x may be 
transmitted to the dermal capillaries. 
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For comparison a curve illustrating Hasselbalch’s experiment with epi- 
dermis is included in Fig. 6 (curve 6). The epidermis which he used was 
0*04 mm. thick, whereas the epidermis which provided the material in the 
present work was 0*08 mm. thick. Nevertheless with the much thicker 
epidermis the proportion of transmitted light recorded for wave-lengths 404 
to 289/u.ja was greater than that estimated by Hasselbalch. On the basis of 
his figures the proportion of light transmitted through epidermis of 0-08 mm. 



Kig. 7. Absorption curves. 

1. Epidermis in watcT 

2 . „ acetic acid 

3. Tryptophan, 

4. Tyrosine, 

5. Cystine. 


from Fig. o. 


thickness has been calculated (see Table II last column). These figures com- 
pared with those obtained in the present work show human epidermis to have 
from 1*5 to 30 times the transparency found by him for radiations of wave- 
lengths 404)a/x to 2SQ fifjL respectively. The reason for this discrepancy is 
probably due to a failure on his part to differentiate between the loss of trans- 
mitted light by scattering, which loss is progressively greater as the wave- 
length decreases, and the loss by true absorption. It must be emphasised that 
much more is lost to the spectrograph by scattering when skin is irradiated 
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under the condition, of these experiments, than would be lost to the animal 
during irradiation. 

Summary. 

1. The apparent absorption of ultra-violet light by epidermis as deter- 
mined by the usual methods of photometry is not entirely due to true absorp- 
tion, but is in part due to scattering of the incident light by the epidermis, 
which is not optically homogeneous. 

2. This scattering while causing great diminution of the intensity of the 
light received by the spectrograph causes much less interference in trans- 
mission of the light to the underlying tissues when skin is irradiated in vivo. 

3. For light of wave-length 300 /i/x and less the effect of scattering is 
dwarfed by true absorption by the epidermis. 

4. In shape these absorption curves resemble those of many proteins and 
amino-acids, e.g. serum-albumin, caseinogen, tryptophan and tyrosine. 

5. The percentage of ultra-violet light of physiologically active wave- 
lengths transmitted throiigh the epidermis is higher than previously recorded 
by Hasselbalch, and is calculated to be about l-S to 30 times greater for wave- 
lengths from 404 /xfi to 289 respectively. 

My thanks are due to the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine for 
facilities in carrying out these experiments, and to Sir Charles Martin for his 
great help, without which the work could never have been completed. 
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X. THE RELATION BETWEEN CYSTINE YIELD 
AND TOTAL SULPHUR IN KEMP AND 
OUTER-COAT ANIMAL FIBRES. 

By CLAUDE RIMINGTON. 

From the Biochemical Dejaartment, Wool InduMries Research Association, 

Torridon, Headingley, Leeds. 

« 

(Received December ISth^ 1930,) 

In previous publications [Rimington, 1929, 1 and 2] it has been shown that 
practically the entire sulphur of purified wool and animal hair can be ac- 
counted for as cystine, the latter being determined colorimetrically and its 
quantity compared with the total sulphur of an aliquot portion of the hydro- 
lysate. Several different varieties of wool and of hair were examined with 
identical results. It was noted, however, in the case of some animal hairs, 
more particularly of a sample of camel hair, examined, that the agreement 
between sulphur and cystine values was less close tlian in the case of true wool 
fibres. Such a difference might possibly be exj)lained on the ground that the 
medullary cells of the hair shaft contain sulphur compounds other than 
cystine. Medulla is present in most animal hairs; it is absent however from 
true wool fibres. 

In order to test this possibility and to complete the series of observations 
already reported, it was decided that an examination should be made of some 
typical kemp, of lambs’ birth-coat, which is also mediillatcd, and of further 
samples of camel hair. The investigation was rendered difficult by the necessity 
of sorting each sample by hand ; in some cases it took several weeks to pick 
out sufficient material for analysis. In the case of camel hair, and Scotch 
blackface wool, one is also confronted by the difficulty of classification, nearly 
all gradations being met with between true w’ool and true kemp. 

Experimental. 

Each sample, after separation, \Yas degreased in warm benzene and 
washed in the manner already described [Rimington, 1929, 1]. Samples of 
1 g. were taken for hydrolysis. These were boiled for 5 hours with 20 cc. 
of 20 % hydrochloric acid. Two portions of 5 cc. each were then withdrawn 
for determination of total sulphur content, which w^as carried out by 
Rimington’s [1930, 1] modification of the Benedict-Denis method for the 
determination of sulphur in urine. Another 5 cc. sample was measured into 
a 60 cc. graduated flask, diluted somewhat and brought to about iV/10 acidity 
by cautious addition of 20 % sodium hydroxide solution. After filling to 
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60 cc. and filtering, this solution (2 cc.) was employed for the colorimetric 
determination of cystine, Folin and Marenzi’s method as amended by 
Rimington [1930, 2] being employed. 

Since, by Folin and Marenzi’s [1929] technique it is now possible to obtain 
a reagent free from molybdenum compounds and giving no colour with pure 
tyrosine, this method is to be preferred to that of Sullivan [1926], which is 
technically somewhat difficult and which gives only a limited proportionality 
between colour intensity and cystine concentration. In the present study it 
was not considered necessary to employ Sullivan’s method at aU since earlier 
work [Rimington, 1929, 1] had shown the absence from hirsute structures of 
disulphide linkages other than* those due to cystine. Where determinations 
were made of the total sulphur of the dry material, these were carried out as 
described in previous publications. 

The results are recorded in Table I. 


Table I. Hydrolysis of 1 g, material by 20 cc. of 20 HCl for 5 hours. 




Cystine in 





hydrolysate by 
Folin-Marenzi- 

Total S of 




Rimington 

hydrolysate 



Totals 

method 

(as cystine) 


Material 

% diy wt. 

8* 

g- 

Ratio* 

Camel hair (kemp-free) 1 

3'26 

01 100 

0-1169 

+ 5-90 

„ kemp I 

— 

01030 

0-1134 

+ 9-17 

„ kemp II 

— 

01013 

0-1055 

-j 3-98 

,, (mixed sample of 6 f?.) 

3-25 

0-5510 

(Sullivan) 

0-5908 

+ 0-73 

Welsh Mountain wool 

408 

0-1200 

0-1255 

-0 40 

„ kemp 

— 

0-0975 

0-0988 

+ 1-32 

„ birth -coat I 

306 

0-0957 

0-0954 

+ 0-31 

„ birth-coat II 

272 

— 

— 


Scotch blackface kemp 

— 

0-0787 

0-0811 

+ 2-96 


♦ Total S of hydrolysate as cystine - cystine (colorimetric) ^ 
Total S as cystine 


Discussion. 

Only in the case of camel hair can it be said, on reference to Table I, that 
there is any significant difference between the cystine content of kempy 
material (medullated fibres) as determined directly and by calculation from 
the total sulphur content. The differences noted in the case of Welsh mountain 
wool, kemp and birth-coat are well within experimental error. 

The series is somewhat limited on account of the difficulty of obtaining 
sufficiently large quantities of kemp from normally fine-woolled sheep. It 
appears however that kemp, containing a large proportion of medullary cells, 
resembles non-meduUated sheep’s wool in containing no significant quantities 
of any sulphur-containing amino-acid other than cystine. 

Camel hair, both inner and outer coat, as previously foimd shows evidence 
of non-cystine, sulphur-containing compounds. In this connection it should 
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be remembered that these fibres contain a dark, reddish-brown pigment and 
it is not improbable that this pigment itself contains sulphur. 

The total sulphur content of Welsh mountain lambs’ birth-coat is very 
considerably less than that of the wool of the same breed, just as the “puppy 
coat” of rats is less rich in cystine and sulphur than the corresponding hair 
of the adult [Lightbody and Lewis, 1929]. Rabbits’ fur also increases in 
sulphur content with increase in the age of the animal [During, 1897], It 
appears, in agreement with Barritt and King [1926], that the medullary cells 
are less rich in cystine than are the cortical cells of the fibre. 

Summary. 

1. Samples of Scotch blackface kemp, Welsh mountain wool, kemp and 
lambs’ birth-coat have been examined and in all cases practically the entire 
sulphur could be accounted for as cystine. 

2. In the case of two separate samples of camel hair, both true hair (inner 
coat) and coarse outer-coat fibres contained more sulphur than could be ac- 
counted for as cystine. It is suggested that the brown-red pigment present 
in these samples may accomit, in part at any rate, for the discrepancy. 

The author wishes to thank Mr A. T. King for his continued interest in 
the subject of this work, and Mr H. Rothera for valuable help in the pre- 
paration of the material. 
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XI. COLOUR REACTIONS OF STEROLS 
WITH NITRIC ACID. 

By otto ROSENHEIM 'and ROBERT KENNETH CALLOW. 

From the National Institute for Medical Research^ Hampstead^ N.W.3, 

(Received December 9th, 1930.) 

In the course of experiments on the dehydrogenation of zymosterol by means 
of mercuric acetate, it was noticed that nitric acid, used for cleaning the 
reaction vessel, gave an intense blue colour reaction with fragments of the 
reaction mixture left in the flask. This chance observation led to a systematic 
study of the reaction of nitric acid with sterols. The characteristic colours 
produced with certain sterols were found to be somewhat transient when 
pure colourless nitric acid was employed. The oxidising action of the acid 
was retarded and the colour reactions were stabilised to a certain extent by 
using a mixture of glacial acetic acid with nitric acid (1:4). Finally it was 
found that nitric acid containing the acetates of metals (magnesium, cerium, 
cadmium, mercury, uranium, etc.) gave fairly stable colour reactions. They 
differed to some extent with different metals, and in order to simplify descrip- 
tion the following notes are restricted to the reactions of the ‘‘mercury 
reagent.” The reagent is prepared by dissolving 25 g. of mercuric acetate in 
100 cc. of nitric acid (sp. gr. J-42). Nitrous acid interferes with the colour 
reactions, and it is necessary to decolorise the solution with a few crystals of 
urea. When this precaution is used the reagent apparently keeps indefinitely. 

The reaction is carried out by adding to a chloroform solution of the sterol 
an equal volume of the reagent, and shaking immediately. On account of the 
high specific gravity of the mercury reagent, the mixture separates rapidly 
into an upper coloured chloroform layer and a lower, usually colourless, layer 
of the reagent. 

1. Red colours are given by oWo-cholesterol, aWo-sitosterol, cholesterilenc, 
^-cholestene and j8-cholesterol. The tint of the red colours varies somewhat 
with different sterols and is orange, carmine red or magenta according to 
concentration, but all the solutions show selective absorption in the region 
of bOOfifi. A red colour is given only by those sterols which are believed to 
possess a (or ethenoid linkage in the molecule and which have been 
found previously [Rosenheim, 1929] to give a red colour reaction with tri- 
chloroacetic a,cid. It may be assumed therefore that the mechanism of the 
reaction consists, as in the latter case, in the formation of coloured carbonium 
salts and that a red colour reaction with the mercury reagent is specific for 
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and dependent on the presence of a (or A^»^®) linkage in the sterol ring 
system. 

Considerations of the relationship of colour reactions and absorption 
spectra of sterols to their structure have led Heilbron and Spring [1930] to 
the conclusion that ‘‘selective absorption of sterols is conditioned by the 
presence of two ethenoid linkages in the molecule, one of which must appa- 
rently be in the A^»^® (or A^*^) position.’* The fact that oxycholesterilene 
possesses two ethenoid linkages and a highly selective absorption at 280ft/x 
[Rosenheim and Adam, 1929], but gives a negative reaction with both the 
mercury reagent and trichloroacetic acid (see later) weakens the evidence 
adduced by Heilbron and Spring for such a generalisation. 

2. A bltce colour, following a transient pink, is given by ergosterol and its 
esters when the reaction is carried out with dilute solutions (5 mg. or less in 
1 cc. chloroform), a marked reaction still showing with 0*01 mg. The tint is 
a characteristic peacock-blue, and the solution docs not show any seJective 
absorption. On prolonged standing the blue colour changes through magenta 
into a dull shade of red. The lower acid layer rapidly loses its initial rose-red 
coloiur and becomes colourless. 

An entirely different reaction results when relatively concentrated solu- 
tions of ergosterol (10 mg. or more in 1 cc. chloroform) are used. The same 
initial pink colour appears on mixing with the reagent, but it rapidly changes 
into orange and a clear yellow, instead of into blue. The acid layer remains 
colourless throughout. 

The latter reaction has been found useful as an index of the purity of 
ergosterol, since oxidised or otherwise changed specimens give finally an 
intense green reaction under the above conditions [Callow, 1931]. The sensi- 
tiveness with which the reaction indicates such changes is demonstrated by 
allowing a 1 % chloroform solution of ergosterol to stand in a stoppered 
cylinder exposed to diffused daylight. Within a few hours the still colourless 
solution gives with the mercury reagent a purple and finally an intense green 
colour, showing a green fluorescence. The resemblance of this reaction to that 
of i6‘oergosterol (see later), and the observation that this change does not 
occur in solutions protected from light, suggests that it is due to the produc- 
tion of isoergosterol. Under the influence of light, chloroform decomposes into 
phosgene and hydrochloric acid, and the latter is known to isomerise ergosterol 
into t\9oergosterol at ordinary temperatures. The liberation of hydrochloric 
acid from chloroform has been shown to be the cause also of the change from 
red to green when a chloroform solution of bilirubin is exposed to sunlight 
[Thudichum, 1883]. 

Ergosterol peroxide [Windaus and Brunken, 1928] and dehydroergosterol 
peroxide [Windaus and Linsert, 1928] yield greenish-blue reactions similar to 
that of dilute ergosterol solutions. 

The reaction of isoergosterol [Reindel, Walter and Rauch, 1927] differs 
essentially from that of ergosterol. The colour changes end in olive green after 
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passing rapidly through red to purple and blue. In the blue stage a well 
defined absorption band at bbOfifi can be observed, and the final green stage 
shows a green fluorescence. A further distinction from ergosterol is seen in 
that the colour changes are identical in concentrated or dilute solutions. The 
influence of the complex Hg ion is evident in this reaction: when cadmium 
acetate replaces mercuric acetate, the isoergosterol reaction stops at the red 
stage. The various i^oergosterols of Bills and Cox [1930] have not been 
investigated. 

3. Colourless solutions are obtained in the reactions with (1) cholesterol 
and its derivatives (cholesteryl chloride, a-cholesterol oxide, a-cholestanctriol, 
cholestenone, oxycholestenone, oxycholesterilene, dihydrocholesterol), (2) co- 
prosterol and coprostanone, (3) the phytosterols: stigmasterol, sitosterol, 
y-sitosterol, dihydrositosterol, (4) zymosterol (impure preparations give an 
intense blue-green reaction, due to ergosterol), lanosterol (from lanolin) and 
j8-amyrol, (5) dihydroergosterol and tetrahydroergosterol. 

From these facts it is apparent that only those sterols can give colour 
reactions with nitric acid or with the mercury reagent which possess either 
the (or linkage or the unknown ethenoid linkages of the ergosterol 

molecule. The non-reactivity of the two partially reduced ergosterols is not 
surprising, since a shifting of the double linkages may have taken place during 
reduction. Both still contain an ‘‘inert” ethenoid linkage, which Heilbron 
and Spring [1930] connect with a positive bromine reaction (Tortelli-Jafie). 
It may be suggested however that the latter reaction is a secondary one and 
connected with the destructive action of bromine on the ergosterol molecule. 
In favour of this view is the fact, found by us, that iodine replacing bromine 
in the Tortelli-Jaff6 reaction, gives a green colour with ergosterol, but does 
not react with either dihydroergosterol or tetrahydroergosterol. 

Other reactions, (1) Vitamin A and carotene. Most cod-liver oils give with 
the mercury reagent a series of indefinite colour reactions ending in red. 
Other liver oils, which are many times as rich in vitamin A as cod-liver oil 
[Rosenheim and Webster, 1927], such as certain mammalian liver oils, salmon- 
liver oil, etc., give a brilliant transient blue colour with the reagent. The 
unsaponifiable fraction of these oils, and also of cod-liver oil, yields an intense 
and rather more stable blue colour, which is apparently identical with the 
colour produced with the unsaponifiable fraction by AsClg, SbClg and tri- 
chloroacetic acid [Rosenheim and Webster, 1926]. The relationship of these 
colour reactions to vitamin A remains still to be defined. 

In view of the resemblance of the colour reactions of cod-liver oil to those 
of carotene, which originally suggested a relationship of the latter to vitamin A 
[Rosenheim and Drummond, 1925] it was not surprising to find that carotene 
also gives a blue colour reaction with the mercury reagent. In distinction 
from the trichloroacetic acid reaction of carotene, the reaction is a transient 
one. 

(2) Vitamin D, Irradiated ergosterol, freed from unchanged ergosterol 
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by digitonin, gives a transient red colour, followed by a permanent olive green 
with both the mercury reagent and trichloroacetic acid. Since the same reac- 
tion is given by biologically inactive, over-irradiated or oxidised specimens, 
it is probably due to one or more of the inactive substances produced from 
ergosterol by irradiation. 

(3) Bile acids and> their derivatives. Desoxycholic acid and cholic acid 

possess the same ring system as the saturated sterols and were accordingly 
found to be non-reactive. On distillation they form, by loss of water, the 
unsaturated choladienic and cholatrienic acids [Wieland and Weil, 1912j, 
specimens of which we owe to the kindness of Professor Wieland. Whilst 
choladienic acid is non-reactive, cholatrienic acid in dilute chloroform solution 
gives with the mercury reagent a gentian-blue colour reaction, the lower acid 
layer turning deep red. An intense blue colour slowly develops with tri- 
chloroacetic acid on standing for a few hours, the blue solutions in both reac- 
tions showing a band in the red region of the spectrum with a maximum at 
6r)0ja/x. It seems therefore that the ethenoid linkages connected with C3 
and C7 , which are common to both acids, are unable to react, and that the 
colour reaction of cholatrienic acid depends on the presence of the or 

linkage. 

(4) '^Oxy cholesterol'' the mixture of substances obtained by debromina- 
tion of cholesterol dibromide with sodium acetate [Lifschiitz, 1919] or by 
treatment of cholesterol with benzoyl peroxide, gives with the mercury reagent 
an immediate gentian-blue colour, showing the characteristic ‘‘ oxycholesteror’ 
absorption band at 650 680 /x/a. Traces of this product, sufficient to be de- 
tected by the reagent, are formed from cholesterol under all conditions where 
oxidation may take place. A positive reaction is given by cholesterol after 
recrystallisation in the presence of charcoal, after irradiation in air or after 
heating to the melting point in air, etc. Since '‘oxy cholesterol*' gives an 
identical reaction also with trichloroacetic acid, AsClg or SbCLj [Rosenheim, 
1927, 1929], and thus behaves like an unsaturated sterol, it may be suggested 
that the substance contains an additional ethenoid linkage, and is formed 
by dehydrogenation of cholesterol. Such a suggestion is strengthened by the 
ease with which oxidising agents like perbenzoic acid dehydrogenate sterols 
[Windaus and Liittringhaus, 1930]. 

Summary. 

1. Nitric acid gives characteristic colour reactions with certain sterols. 
A solution of mercuric acetate in nitric acid (‘‘mercury reagent”) is recom- 
mended as a general reagent. 

2. A red colour with the mercury reagent indicates the presence of the 
A^»2 (or linkage in sterols. 

3. A greenish-blue colour is given by ergosterol in dilute solutions, whilst 
a yellow colour results when concentrated solutions of ergosterol are em- 
ployed. The latter reaction serves as a useful index for the purity of ergosterol. 
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4. A gentian-blue colour is given by products containing vitamin A (certain 
liver oils and the “unsaponifiable” of cod-liver oil). 
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XII. THE PURIFICATION OF ERGOSTEROL. 
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Investigations proceeding in this laboratory on the formation of vitamin D 
made it necessary to obtain ergosterol in as pure a condition as possible. 
Great variations are recorded in the literature in the physical constants of 
ergosterol which has been the starting material for chemical and biochemical 
investigations, and it was considered essential to check the criteria of purity 
put forward by Tanret [1908] and subsequent workers. Although ergosterol 
of a high degree of purity may be obtained from certain specimens of crude 
yeast ergosterol by recrystallisation from a mixture of alcohol and benzene 
(2:1), as described by Bills and Honeywell [1928], the use of this solvent does 
not invariably yield products with equally high specific rotation [of. Bills 
and Cox, 1929; Heilbron, Sexton and Spring, 1929]. According to the ex- 
perience gained in this laboratory, recrystallisation from alcohol-benzene is 
extremely useful for the removal of zymosterol from ergosterol, but fails to 
free it from a-dihydroergosterol. a-Dihydroergosterol appears to be a normal 
constituent of the sterol mixture occurring in yeast [Callow, 19;i0, 1931], and 
its presence in varying proportions accounts almost entirely for the differences 
in the physical constants of ergosterol recorded in the literature. It is however 
removed by the method of fractional recrystallisation of the benzoates 
described here, and ergosterol from different sources, both British and Conti- 
nental, has yielded purified specimens with no significant differences in their 
physical properties. No support is therefore given to the conclusion of Bills 
and Cox [1929] and Bills and McDonald [1930] that natural isomerides of 
ergosterol separable only with difficulty commonly occur in specimens of 
different specific rotation obtained from yeast grown under different conditions. 

In the course of the preliminary investigations, ergosterol was distilled 
under reduced pressure. The conclusion of Reindel and Detzel [1929] that this 
is useless as a method of purification was confirmed. 

Purification by means of the recrystallisation of an ester was then con- 
sidered. The acetate [Windaus and Grosskopf, 1922] and the isobutyrate 
[Bills and Honeywell, 1928] have previously been used for this purpose. Pre- 
liminary experiments with ergosteryl ethyl carbonate, prepared from ergo- 
sterol by the action of excess of ethyl chloroformate in pyridine solution, 
indicated that this ester was not a suitable one. The benzoate, however, which 
has the advantage of being prepared imder mild conditions of reaction, gave 
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an immediate separation into fractions of different specific rotation. Benzoyla- 
tion of different specimens of yeast ergosterol was carried out with benzoyl 
chloride in pyridine under uniform conditions, as described in detail below, 
and the benzoates, which underwent an initial fractionation in the process of 
separation, were then further fractionally recrystallised from ethyl acetate. 
Purification was rapid when fractions were collected at 37*^, and the head 
fractions attained a constant specific rotation after five or six recrystallisa- 
tions at this temperature. The sterol was obtained from the purified benzoate 
by hydrolysis with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and freed from traces of 
decomposition products by recrystallisation. 

Three crystalline forms of ergosteryl benzoate were observed. It usually 
crystallises as a bulky mass of fine needles, a form which is actually stable 
only at high temperatures. The modification stable at ordinary temperatures 
forms rectangular plates. Rapidly cooled solutions deposit leaflets belonging 
to the monoclinic system, which soon pass into a mixture of the other two 
forms. 

The specific rotations of the specimens of purified ergosteryl benzoate and 
ergosterol were concordant within the limits of the probable errors of deter- 
mination. In Table I are given the values obtained, together with the melting- 
points and the figures recorded in the literature. 


Table I. 


M.P. 

165° 


Ergosterol 
[a] in chloroform 


T 

Anhydrous 
[a\i> -132° 




^ 

Hydrated 

[a]/; -126° 


Ergosteiyl benzoate 

A 

[aj in 

M.P. chloroform 


Observer 
Tanret [1908J 


166-183° [a]^, - 170-6° 

[a]“ -132° 

160-161° [oj“ -133-r 


164-168° 


- 177°* 

Bills and Honeywell 



[1928] 

168-170° 

[»S 

- 68° 

Windaus and Rygh 




[1928] 

168-170° 

[«]S 

- 71° 

Wieland and Asano 


[1929] 


160-163° [a]“,- 174-2° [a], “,-167-2° 169-171-6° [o]“„,- 88-3° Callow 

[o]“ -136° [a]“ -128-7° _ _ _ 

* This exceptional value is not a misprint, as suggested by Windaus and Rygh [1928]; c/. 
Bills and McDonald [1930]. 


The values of the specific rotation now recorded are slightly higher than 
those foimd originally by Tanret [1908] for ergosterol from ergot. The molecule 
of water of crystallisation in ergosterol crystallised from aqueous alcohol is 
difficult to remove completely without decomposition. The specific rotation 
of the hydrated sterol which has been kept over calcium chloride for 3-4 days 
is the most reliable index of its purity, accompanied by a confirmatory deter- 
mination of the loss of weight on heating. Prolonged storage of ergosterol 
over a drying agent causes dehydration which is followed by rapid oxidation 
in air. In sealed tubes it is unchanged for long periods. 
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Experimental. 

Material. 

The following data were obtained for the samples of yeast ergosterol used for 
thiswork: (A)m.p. 160-102°, [a£, - ]56-9°; (B) m.p. 159-162°, [«lli - 157-7°; 
(C) M.p. 160-163°, - 156-6°; (D) m.p. 160-163°, [aj“ j - 158-4°; (E) m.p. 

160-163°, 161-2°; (P) m.p. 155-160-5°, - 137-2°. The specimens 

were from four different sources, and all except the last had been recrystalliscd 
from alcohol-benzene at least once. The melting-points were determined in 
sealed capillary tubes. All specific rotations recorded here were mcasiu*ed in 
chloroform containing alcohol (B.P.) in a concentration of about 1 % in a 
4 dm. tube, the solutions being generally made up at 20*^ and measured at the 
same temperature with an instrument reading to Even purified ergo- 

sterol melts over a range of temperature in a capillary tube, and the melting- 
point is a less reliable and sensitive index of purity than the specjific rotation. 

One specimen of ergostorol (A), distilled from a flask in a metal-bath at 
2()(t 270°/0‘ l“l*0 mm,, gave a pale yellow distillate, - 145*3"". A purified 
sample of ergosterol, 154."*, began to distil at 192'^;()*()()1-()*01 mm., and 

the bulk passed over at 198"" (bath at 250-200"*). A sublimate began to come 
off at an appreciable rate at a bath temperature of 180"". The distillate was 
white, and had M.P. 158 -161*5'', - 164*1'"; the specific rotation had there- 

fore fallen, since the distillat(i w^as anhydrous. Recrystallised from alcohol- 
benzene (2:1) it had ~ 161*2"". 

Anotlier sp(‘cimen of ergosterol (F) was fractionally sublimed under the 
conditions used for distillation of vitamin D [Askew el at., 1930]. Fractions 
were obtained from 0*5 g. at 135"" (0*062 g., m.p. 160 -164'", - 135"*), at 

M5° (0*044 g., M.p. 156-163"), at 155° (0*317 g., m.p. 156*5-163°, - 148°), 

and a residue was left (0*06 g., m.p. 154*5-161*5°). These results did not 
justify further work. 

The distilled materials w*ere hygroscopic and very readily oxidised in air. 
Over calcium chloride in a desiccator, kept in a cupboard away from bright 
light, and opened at intervals, weighed samples turned yellow and gained in 
weight owing to absorption of oxygen. Reindel and Detzel [1929] made a 
similar observation, but, contrary to their statement, no break was observed 
in the curve of increase in w'eight at a composition corresponding to a ‘‘labile 
moloxide,” C27H42O3. The absorption of oxygen, after a perceptible initial 
acceleration, went on at a continuously decreasing rate until practical con- 
stancy of weight was attained after a year at an increase of 19*5-21 % , corre- 
sponding to the addition of five atoms of oxygen (calculated, 20*9 %). The 
measurements are illustrated by the curve in Fig. 1 . It seems probable that 
this rapid oxidation is due to the combined effects of autocatalysis, fine state 
of division, and complete initial dehydration. Samples of recrystallised ergo- 
sterol kept under the same conditions show a slight initial loss of weight 
followed, after two or three months, by an increase in weight, the rate of 

Biochom, 1931 xxv 6 
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which at first increases and then decreases, accompanied by a deepening 
yellow colour. One sample, after a year, gained 18 % in weight, and was still 
gaining. It appeared likely to reach the same limit as the distilled products 



Fig. 1. Increase in weight of ergosterol kept over CaClj in air. 

Distilled, purified ergosterol. Distilled ergosterol (A). 

Krgost/erol (E). 

— Ergosterol (A), recrystallised from alcohol- benzene. 

Ergosterol purified via the benzoate. 

after a further six months. The nature of the products formed has not yet 
been investigated. 

Ergosteryl ethyl carbonate, Ergosterol (3*4 g.) was dissolved in dry pyridine 
(60 cc.) and ethyl chloroformato (14 cc.) was added slowly with constant 
shaking and cooling. After standing for 30 minutes the mixture was poui*ed 
into water and the precipitated solid was collected and washed. Much frothing 
occurred in both stages of the preparation, JRecrystallised from absolute 
alcohol and from ethyl acetate, ergosteryl ethyl carbomte was obtained as thin 
plates, M.p. 150-153‘5‘', - 111*1''. The jdeld was 2 g. (Foimd (micro): 

C, 79*3; H, 10*4 %. 030^4^.03 requires C, 79*3; H, 10*1 %.) The ultra-violet 
absorption spectrum in alcoholic solution closely resembled that of ergosterol. 
When the carbonate was irradiated in solution under the same conditions as 
ergosterol, the product showed equal antirachitic activity. The ester, in this 
respect, thus resembles the acetate. 

A small fraction of the crude product was insoluble in alcohol, and crystal- 
lised from ethyl acetate in needles, m.p. 206---212''. Fractionation of the 
alcoholic mother-liquors showed the presence of unchanged ergosterol. Hydro- 
lysis of the ester with alcoholic potassium hydroxide yielded ergosterol, which, 
recrystallised from 96 % alcohol, had m.p. 169-162°, — 164*2°. No 

further work was done with the ergosteryl ethyl carbonate, since the condi- 
tions of its preparation were less satisfactory than those of the benzoate, and 
it had no advantage with respect to purification. 

Preparation of ergosteryl benzoate. Ergosterol (1 part) in dry pyridine 
(20 volumes) was treated with redistilled benzoyl chloride (2*5-3 volumes) in 
small portions while the flask was shaken and cooled under the tap. The 
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development of a permanent pink colour was a reliable indication of the 
presence of a slight excess of benzoyl chloride. It was necessary to use much 
more than the calculated quantity of benzoyl chloride in order to obtain 
complete esterification, and the excess required varied considerably with 
different specimens, probably according to the amount of solvent of crystalli- 
sation or the degree of dryness of the pvridinc. Under these conditions part 
of the benzoate crystallised out directly from the reaction mixture, together 
with pyridine hydrochloride. The necessity of pouring the wJiole into water 
was obviated, and a fractionation was obtained. After cooling to room tem- 
perature, the solid wdiich separated (fraction I) was collected and washed 
with a very little pyridine, and the filtrate was cooled to - 4°. Fraction I 
was, in the meantime, washed thoroughly with water and finally with alcohol. 
Fraction II, obtained at — 4"^, was treated similarly, and the acjueous washings 
from the two crops (in all 40 volumes) were added to the filtrate. The preci- 
pitate thus produced (fraction III) was collected and washed. Ethyl benzoate, 
in some cases in large amount, separated with the precipitate. In the light of 
subsequent work, it is evident that this was derived from the alcohol of 
crystallisation of the a-dihydroergosterol originally present. Pyridine was 
re(‘.overed from the filtrate. 

In a typical preparation sample D of ergosterol (45 g.) gave the following 
fractions: (1) 35*8 g., m.p. Ifil-ITJ ^, (H) 7*1 g., m.p. 163- 

168*5", - 82*9"; (III) 7*0 g., m.p. 135-150^ - 36^; total yield, 

91%. 

PuHJi(xitio7i of ergosteryl benzoate. In general, fractions I and II were 
worked up in the same scheme of fractional crystallisation, wliilst fraction III 
was treated separately for the isolation of admixed sterols whose presence 
was suspected. The system ultimately adopted was to recrystallise fraction I 
repeatedly until no further alttuatioii in specific rotation took place, and to 
utilise the mother-liquors for the recrystallisatioii of subsequent batches of 
crude benzoate. In this way there ac<*umulated mother-liquors in which 
impurities of the original ergosterol collected. The ethyl acetate used as 
solvent was freed from acetic acid and higher esters and dried. The crude 
benzoate was dissolved, in a current of nitrogen, in 25-35 volumes of boiling 
ethyl acetate to give a nearly saturated solution, which was then allowed to 
cool in a closed flask to 37® in the hot room. It was found in the first stages 
of the w'ork that crystallisation at 37® rather than at room tcmx>erature gave 
a much more efficient purification, and much reduced the number of recrystalli- 
sations necessary. Oxidation took place to an undesirable extent in the mother- 
liquors if hot solutions were exposed freely to the air. A mixture of butyl 
alcohol and benzene (2:1), and 80% aqueous pyridine were also tried as 
solvents, but had the disadvantage of being difficult to remove and of hindering 
the recovery of material from mother-liquors. Pyridine seemed particularly 
to favour decomposition and oxidation. Ethylene dichloride was unsuitable 
because of the difficulty of keeping it free from traces of hydrogen chloride, 

a— 2 
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to which ergosterol is very sensitive. None of these solvents, moreover, gave 
evidence of further purification after exhaustive crystallisation from ethyl 
acetate. 

The course of the purification of the benzoate from sample F may be taken 
as an example. Fraction I, twice recrystallised from ethyl acetate at 37° 
yielded material (1), — 83*7°. Crystallisation of this (33 g.) from ethyl 

acetate (1100 cc.) yielded (2), ~ 86*2° (20 g.), and so, in succession, 

(3) , [a] 86*7° (10*8 g.); (4), [aC - 87*2° (6*4 g.); (5), (4 g*); 

Mmg] ““ 88*0° (2*8 g.). In another case (sample D above), the successive 
fractions were: (1) m.p. 167-172°, [a&i - 87*6°; (2) (from butyl alcohol- 
benzene) M.p. 167-171*5°, - 88*0°; (3) m.p. 166-171*5°, - 88*5°; 

(4) (from butyl alcohol-benzene) m.p. 169-171*5°, ““ 88*7°. A third 

specimen of benzoate (from samples B and C), after purification, had 
W 5461 88*0°, and then, in two successive recrystallisations from ethyl acetate, 

gave material having — 88*15°, and — 88*2°. Comparable figures 
were obtained in all cases for the benzoate recovered from the mother-liquors 
of the head fractions, separated in later stages of the fractionation. Thus, after 
five or six recrystallisations from ethyl acetate, a pure, homogeneous benzoate, 
having a mean specific rotation 88*3°, without significant variation, 

was obtained from all the samples of ergosterol. 

Rectangular plates accompanied the usual needles of (jrgosteryl benzoate, 
as recorded by Wieland and Asano [1929], most frequently wh(ui the mother- 
liquors of fractions collected at 37° were allowed to stand at room temperature. 
It was ultimately discovered that from butyl alcohol-benzene solutions, th(^ 
separation of either plates or needles could be obtained by seeding with the 
required form, although rapid cooling favoured the separation of plates, and 
slow cooling the separation of needles. Both forms were obtained from tlie 
purified benzoate with the same specific rotation, — 88*4°. No attempt 
was made to determine the transition point of the two forms, but the slow 
replacement of needles by plates in the presence of various solvents shows 
that the plate form is the stable one at room temperatures. A specimen of 
plates began to melt at 165° to give a cloudy mixture, in which a mass of fine 
needles could be discerned with the aid of a lens, and became clear at 170°, 
so that the needle form is evidently the stable one at high temperatures. 
A third crystalline form was observed when solutions of the benzoate were 
cooled rapidly without agitation. Leaflets separated which were replaced by 
a felted mass of needles and a few plates when the mixture was stirred. 
Isolation of the leaflets in bulk was impossible, but in portions of the solution 
in butyl alcohol-benzene transferred to a microscope slide it was possible to 
observe hexagonal leaflets, belonging to the monoclinic system, which dissolved 
and were replaced by rectangular plates and a few needles, the latter after- 
wards gradually dissolving. 

Ultra-violet irradiation of ergosteryl benzoate gave a product with about 
1/8 the antirachitic activity of ergosterol similarly treated, but the activity 
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rose to that of the irradiated free sterol when the product was hydrolysed 
[cf, Windaus and Rygh, 1928J. 

Hydrolysis of ergosteryl benzoate. This was done by heating the benzoate 
with 25 parts of 3 % alcoholic potassium hydroxide and boiling for 5 minutes 
after solution was complete. As a precaution against oxidation, the reaction 
was carried out in an atmosph(*re of nitrogen. The ergosterol wliich separated 
on cooling was collected, washed with alcohol and water, recrystallised from 
40- 50 parts of 95 % alcohol, and dried for several days over calcium chloride. 
The yield was about 67 %, and a further 15 %, generally of slightly lower 
rotation, could be obtained by working up the mother-liquors. 

Properties of purified- ergosterol. The characteristics of the pure ergosterol 
thus obtained from different samples were as follows: 

(A) M.r. 160-162"^, - 165"^, loss at 100""/! 2 mm., 4-5% (calculated 

forO,,IVO,H./):4*5%);‘ ’ 

(H + C) M.c. 160-163^ - 166*8", -167*7", -167*2" (different 

liatches; mean, 167*2''), [a];'/ - - 128*7", anhydrous substance, — 171*2", 
— 135", loss at 1 2070* I nun., 4*5 %; 

(D) M.p, 160-163", - 166*5", loss at 120710 mm. , 4*7 %; 

(F) M.p. 160-J()37 - 165*9". 

Dehydration of crgostiuol by heating under reduced j>ressure in an Abdcr- 
haldeu *’pistor’ with steam or xylene vapour was accompanied by slight 
decomposition, and the specilic rotation was a little below the calculated value. 
The material was g(merally slightly sintered and had acupiired a yellow tinge. 
Less de(umij)osition oc(ajrr(*d when the ergosterol was (piickly heated to just 
above its nndting-point in a current of pure, dry nitrogen. The anhydrous 
material gained in weight ra])idly, owing to oxidation, when exposed to the air. 
Purified ergosterol gained weight in a similar way to unpurified ergosterol when 
kept over (calcium chloride (see Fig. 1). No change in specific rotation or 
melting-point was found after six months in a specimen kept in the dark in a 
s(*.aled, evacuated tube. 


Summary. 

1. Distillation of ergosterol and recrystallisation of ergosteryl ethyl car- 
bonate are unsatisfactory methods for purifying ergosterol, and recrystalli- 
sation from alcohol-benzene (2:1) does not invariably yield a pure product. 

2. A high degree of purity is attained by benzoylation of ergosterol, re- 
crystallisation of the benzoate from ethyl acetate at 37", and hydrolysis. 

3. Ergosteryl benzoate is trimorphic. 

4. No variation has been found in the properties of purified yeast ergo- 
sterol from different sources, and no evidence of the existence of natural 
isomerides has been obtained. 

6. When ergosterol is kept over a dehydrating agent in air it takes up five 
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atoms of oxygen. This oxidation is rapid in the case of distilled material, but 
also takes place with recrystallised hydrated material after an induction period. 
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XIII. OCCURRENCE OF a-DIHYDROERGOSTEROL 
AS AN IMPURITY IN YEAST ERGOSTEROL. 

By ROBERT KENNETH CALLOW. 
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{Received December 18th, 1930.) 

The fractionation of tlie benzoates obtained from ordinary ergosterol [Callow, 
1930, 1931] has led to the isolation of a-dihydroergosterol, the occurrence of 
which among the yeast sterols has not hitherto been reported. This compound 
is the only one found present in sufficient amount for separation and identifi- 
cation. 

The attempt to isolate r^-dihydroergostervl benzoate by means of fractional 
crystallisation was a laborious process. The more soluble fractions of the 
benzoates from ordinary ergosterol crystallised from ethyl ac^etate in stable 
leaflets isomorphous with the unstable form of ergosteryl benzoate, and the 
properticvS of the material closely resembled those of neosteryl benzoate 
[Wi(‘1aiul and Asano, 1929]. On repeated recrystallisation from other solvents, 
however, the laevorotation diminished and the melting point rose, whilst the 
product still contained a large proportion of ergosteryl benzoate. It becjamc 
evident that the unstable leaflet form of ergosteryl benzoate formed a stable 
mixed crystal phase with another benzoate crystallising in isomorphous 
leaflets. After the accumulation of larger quantities of material an attempt 
was made to remove the ergosterol by fractional crystallisation from ethylene 
dichloride, which was the best of the various solvents tried, but the results 
indicated that the isolation of any considerable quantity by this nudhod 
would be impracticably slow. Recourse was had thtuefore to a chemical 
method of separation. It was found that partial bromination decomposed the 
ergosteryl benzoate preferentially, and ultimately the ergosterol content of 
the product of hydrolysis was reduced to 0*25 % . The last traces of ergosterol 
could be removed by ultra-violet irradiation. 

The identity of the sterol thus isolated with «-dihydroergosterol, indicated 
by the correspondence of the properties with those recorded in the literature, 
was confirmed by comparison with an authentic specimen. The p-nitroben- 
zoate, which was prepared for the first time, is remarkable for the large range 
of temperature (46^) over which the anisotropic liquid phase is stable. This 
range is small in all derivatives of ergosterol hitherto examined, and the 
crystalline liquid is difficult to observe at all in some cases [c/. Gaubert, 1998]. 

No indication of the presence of sterols other than a-dihydroergosterol 
was obtained, although their presence in small amount in the most soluble 
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fractions is not impossible. The similarity of the neosteryl benzoate of Wieland 
and Asano [1929] to the products obtained in the initial stages of the separa- 
tion of a-dihydroergosteryl benzoate strongly suggests that the former material 
was a similar isomorphous mixture. The data given, in particular the absorp- 
tion spectrum, and the comments made by Wieland and Gough [1930] give 
some support to this suggestion. It was actually found that a mixture of 
ergosterol and a-dihydroergosterol yielded a benzoate, resembling neosteryl 
benzoate, which formed homogeneous crystals from ethyl acetate and showed 
little change in specific rotation after recrystallisation from that solvent. 
The existence of neosterol as a chemical entity cannot of course be denied 
without examining a sterol mixture similar to that used by Wieland and Asano 
as their starting product. The ‘"cerevisterol” of Bills and Honeywell [1928 1, 
which would be expected to 3 deld a benzoate of high melting point and slight 
solubility, was not present, nor has any indication of its presence been obtained 
in numerous other specimens of ergosterol in this laboratory. 

It is evident that in the specimens of ergosterol examined the variations 
in specific rotation could be accounted for almost entirely by the presence of 
a-dihydroergosterol in varying amounts, and that this is the only considerable 
impurity. The specific rotation of a mixture of 95 % of ergosterol (4- H 2 O; 
M 5461 167-2°) wdth 5 % of a-dihydroergosterol ( -f- 0-5 C 2 H 5 OH ; “21*1°) 

would be [a]?^yj — 159*9°, which is close to the average values shown by 
ordinary ‘‘pure/’ ergosterol. 

a-Dihydroergostcrol shows absorption only in the extreme ultra-violet, and 
it is unaffected by radiation of wave-lengths above 27r>/xja. Windaus. Gaede, 
Koser and Stein [1930], in a recent paper describing the products of over- 
irradiation of ergosterol through “Uviolglas,” record that 4 % of the product 
was precipitated as a digitonide which proved to bo that of a-dihydroergosterol. 
In the light of the results now described it is probable that the latter was 
present in their starting material. 

The recognition of a-dihydroergosterol as a companion of ergosterol in 
yeast indicates that the simultaneous occurrence of sterols in different stages 
of saturation is a general phenomenon connected with the synthetic cellular 
activity of plants and animals. Evidence for such a view has been accumulating 
during the course of this work. The occurrence of dihydrocrgosterol along 
with fungisterol and ergosterol in ergot [Heyl and Swoap, 1930] is analogous 
to its association with zymosterol and ergosterol in yeast. Dihydrositosterol 
has been found to be a constant companion of sitosterol in cereals [Anderson, 
Nabenhauer, and Shriner, 1927] and in the soya bean [Bonstedt, 1928]. The 
latter also contains a doubly unsaturated sterol, stigmasterol, which is found 
associated with sitosterol in the Calabar bean and cacao. Finally, it has 
recently been found [Schonheimer, Behring, Hummel, and Schindel, 1930], 
that the main sterol constituent of animal cells, cholesterol, contains dihydro- 
cholesterol as a constant admixture. The significance of the occurrence of these 
saturated sterols is uncertain. The last named authors consider that dihydro- 
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cholesterol is formed by hydrogenation of cholesterol, but there is as yet little 
evidence to indicate whfjther the formation of the more saturated sterols by 
reduction is general. Tt is possible that in some cases they are intermediates 
in the formation of tlie unsaturated compounds. 

Experimental. 

Material, The specimens of ergosterol which were the starting material for 
this work w^ere the same as those used in the purification of ergosterol pre- 
viously described [(fallow, 1931|. After benzoylation of the crude ergosterol 
with benzoyl chloride in p^nidine and separation of the material which crystal- 
lised out directly, a final fraction (10-15 % of the total yield) was obtained by 
the addition of watx^r to the pyridine solution. The presence of the benzoate 
of another sterol was immediately evident when this fraction was recrystallised 
from ethyl acetate, for a new stable crystalline form appeared — homogeneous 
lefiflets belonging to the monoclinic system in the case of the least pure 
specimen of ergosterol (E; — 137*2°), and mixtures of leaflets with 

needles of ergosteryl benzoate in the case of other specimens ([al‘ 4 \;i ~ 150-9 
to — 161 -2°), In addition, the higher fractions of the benzoates from specimen 
F yieldi^d mixtures of n(‘edles and leaflets, and a small quantity of leaflets 
was obtained from the mother-li([uors of the higher fractions of the benzoates 
from other specimens. Mixtures of leaflets and needles could be separated by 
dissolving in boiling ethyl acetate and collecting fractions at 37^^ and — 4°. 
In this way batches of leaflets were collected with m.p. ranging from 159--1G5° 
to H)5-i7b°, and values of ranging from — 59° to -- G5°. In a typical 
(uis(» 50 g. of spc<‘imen A of ergosterol gave a total of 0-8 g. of leaflets. 

Some difliculty was encountered in the initial stages of the wrork owing to 
the changt* whic’h took place in ethyl acetate mother-liquors kept exposed to 
the air. This change, the nature of wdiich is still uncertain, was indicated by 
an increase in soluliility, yellowung of the solution on concentration, and the 
subsequent deposition of poorly crystallised products. The lower crystalline 
fractions from ethyl acetate also showed signs of oxidation when stored in 
contact with air. Simultaneously, the material developed an intens(» colour 
reaction with a 25% solution of mercuric acetate in nitric acid (''mercury 
reagent"') [Rosenheim and Callow, 1931]. When a chloroform solution of the 
material was mixed wdth the reagent and shaken the chloroform layer turned 
bluish-red, changing to blue, and then, after an interval, to green, the acid 
layer remaining colourless. In the ultimate sj^stcmatic fractionation the com- 
position of all fractions obtained wawS checked by the use of this reagent. 

After hydrolysis with 3 % alcoholic potassium hydroxide these fractions 
of altered material yielded a brown solution from which a colourless sterol 
mixture separated, and the latter, when re-benzoylated, gave a mixture of 
benzoates which showed only the usual ergosterol reaction with the ''mercury 
reagent ” (chloroform layer pink orange -> yellow). The difficulty of working 
up sterol mixtures from the mother-liquors of technical ergosterol may be due 
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to the presence of similar transformation products of ergosterol, and the 
re-saponification process whioji Wieland and Gough [1930] applied to such 
material may owe its usefulness to the destruction of these products by alkali. 

Separaiiofi of mixtures rich in a-dihydroergosteryl benzoate by fractional 
crystallisation. After preliminary investigations which indicated that the frac- 
tions of the benzoate crystallising in leaflets contained a large proportion of 
ergosteryl benzoate, and after trials with various solvents, a systematic frac- 
tionation was begun with 180 g. of material by crystallisation from ethylene 
dichloride. The benzoate was dissolved in eight parts of boiling ethylene 
dichloride in an atmosphere of nitrogen, cooled, and fractions were collected 
at 37® and at — 4®. The mother-liquors were either used for the recrystallisa- 
tion of lower fractions or were evaporated in a current of nitrogen. In this 
way at one end of the system a series of less soluble fractions wa.4 obtained 
with decreasing laevorotation and rising M.r., whilst ergosteryl benzoate be* 
came concentrated in the more soluble fractions and ultimately separated in 
needles. The progress of the separation is illuvStrated by the following figures 
for successive head fractions: (1) m.p. 176-181®. - 55*8®; (2) m.p. 179- 

183-5®, [«]2J«i-45-5®; (3) m.p. 180-5-187®, - 38-7®; (4) m.p. 185-190®, 

- 32-2®, 12-1 g.; (5) m.p. 187-5-192®, - 2 iriy \ 6-3 g. When the 

M.p. and specific rotation were plotted on curves against number of recrystalli- 
sations it appeared that at least six further recrystallisations would be neces- 
sary before practical constancy could be attained. 

Removal of ergosterol by bromination, Bromination of the mixed benzoates 
was initially tried in the hope that the sterol, then unidentified, aceom])anying 
ergosterol would form an easily separable bromide. Preliminary experiments, 
however, in which bromination was carried out in <dher, chloroform or carbon 
tetrachloride, yielded no product sparingly soluble in alcohol when excess of 
bromine was used. When smaller proportions of bromine, prefei ably in carbon 
tetrachloride solution, were used, the addition of alcohol precipitated products 
free from bromine, and these were found to have the same prop(n‘ties as the 
products obtainable from the same starting material by fractional crystalli- 
sation. 

The following method was found suitable for removing ergosterol. The 
mixture of benzoates (30-7 g.; containing about 30 % of ergosterol) was dis- 
solved in carbon tetrachloride (400 cc.), and a solution of bromine in carbon 
tetrachloride (31 cc. of a 5% solution by volume; about 2-5 mols./rnol. of 
ergosterol) was added slowly with shaking. After allowing to stand for a few 
minutes, 95% alcohol (1500 cc.) w^as added. The precipitate (18-8 g.) was 
collected, washed with alcohol, and recrystalliscd from ethylene dichloride. 
The slightly discoloured product had m.p. 189-193®, [«]?46i — 12®, and con- 
tained 3 % of eigosterol, determined colorimetrically. The ergosterol content 
was not reduced below 1 % by repeating the bromination. A specimen ob- 
tained in this way contained 1 % of ergosterol, and had m.p. 194-196®, 
[al^i - (Found (micro); C, 83-4; H, 10-0 %; CajF^gO, requires C, 83-6; 
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H, 9*9 %.) It was found best, when dealing with fractions of high ergosterol 
content, to remove the ergosterol by two successive partial brominations. 

a-Dihydroergosterol, Hydrolysis of the benzoate (14 g.; 3% ergosteryl 
benzoate) was carried out by l)oiling for 45 minutes with 3 % alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide solution (800 cc.). Water was added to the hot solution 
until it was slightly cloudy, and the crystals wliich separated on cooling were 
coUected, washed, dried, and recrystallised from alcohol -benzene (2:1). 
a-Dihydroergosterol (8‘G g.), containing 0*25 % of ergosterol, separated in 
leaflets, m.p. 172-174°, containing 0-5 mol. of alcohol of crystallisation. The 
solvent-free substance had ~ 23*8°. (Found: loss at 130710 mm. over 

PgOg, 5-7, 5*7 %, and, in solvent-free substance (micro), C, 83*6 ; H, 11-G %. 
C27H440, 0-5 CgHjOH requires loss, 5*65 % . C27H44O requires C, 84*3 ; H, 1 1*5%. ) 
The digitonide was precipitated by the addition of 1 vol. of a 1 % solution 
of digitonin in 90 % alcohol to 2 vols. of a 0*1 % solution of the sterol in 90 % 
alcohol, (Found: digitonide: sterol -- 3*9:1.) 

A portion of this s])ecimen of a-dihycboergosterol was irradiated in 0*5 % 
solution in benzene by a quartz mercury vapour lamp for a ])eriod sufficient 
to destroy the ergosterol presiuit. After t‘vaporation and crystallisation of 
the residue twice from 95 % alcohol ((diarcoal), the product, freed from solvent 
at 130710 mm. (loss 5*9%), had m.f. 172*5 171° (unchanged by mixture 
with an authentic specimen of rcdihydroergosterol of the same m.p.), and 
Mil - ‘*^‘^41°. (Windaus and Bruuken [1928 1 give m.p. 173-174°, [a]]] - 20*4°; 
Heillirou and vSexton [1929] give m.p. 173°, [afli ~ 2l*7°.) The colour re- 
actions were as follows: Liebermanu-Burchard: momentary purple ---dark- 
blue bottle-green --emerald. Bromine (Tortelli-Jaffe): negative in dilute 
solution; in concentrated solution, yellow — emerald -> blue-green. Iodine 
fRoseiiheim and Callow, 1931]: negative. Salkowski: chloroform colourless, 
acid deep yellow with green fluorescence. Antimony trichloride: negative, 
red after standing. Trichloroacetic acid: negative, dull green with light green 
fluorescenc‘P after G hours. Mercuric acetate in nitric^ acid [Rosenheim and 
Callow, 1931]: negative. The slow, secondary reactions with antimony tri- 
chloride and trichloroacetic acid, which have not been described before, were 
also given by an authentic specimen of a-dihydrocrgosterol. The digitonide 
was precipitated in 90 % alcohol. (Found: digitonide: sterol 4:1,) 

8pectrographic examination of purified a-dihydroergosterol in 0*1 % alco- 
holic solution showed that absorption vras negligibly sinall at wave-lengths 
exceeding 250 /a/x, but then increased rapidly down to 230 /x/x, the limit of 
measurement [cf. Do Boe, 1930J. Investigation of the effect of irradiation 
in alcoholic solution by a quartz mercur}’ vapour lamp with and without 
filters \ef. Askew et a?., 1930] indicated that a small amount was destroyed 
by the total radiation or by wave-lengths between 210 /a/x and 280ja/a, and 
a slight diminution of absorption occurred. The product of irradiation, by the 
unscreened lamp, in which about 3 % was destroyed, showed no antirachitic 
activity in rats in doses of 8 y daily. Irradiation with light of wave-lengths 
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exceeding 275 /x/x, under conditions in which ergosterol is destroyed to the 
extent of 50 % , caused no significant alteration of the absorption or of the 
amount precipitated by digitonin. A trace of a substance of high melting 
point appeared to be formed. 

Derivatives of a-dihydroergosterol. These were prepared from material con- 
taining 0*25 % of ergosterol. 

The benzoate^ prepared with excess of benzoyl chloride in pyridine, and 
recrystallised, had m.p. 192-195"', M3461 “ 13*6°. The m.p. of the benzoate 
prepared from 10 mg. of an authentic specimen of a-dihydroergosterol was 
188-194°, and a mixture melted at 190-195°. Heyl and Swoap [1930J record 
M.p. 153-155°, but from their description it is evident that, owing to the use 
of insufficient benzoyl chloride, their material must have been a mixture of 
free sterol and benzoate. 

The acetate, prepared by boiling with acetic anhydride for 20 minutes, 
and recrystallised from ethyl acetate, had m.p. 178-180°, — 24*2°. 

(Windaus and Brimken [1928] give m.p. 180-181°. Heilbron, Johnstone, and 
Spring [1929J give m.p. 179-180°, — 25*3°.) (Found (micro): 0, 81*9; 

H, 10*9 %. C29H46O3 requires 0, 81*6; H, 10*9 %.) 

The p-nitrobenzoate was prepared by adding a solution of p-nitrobenzoyl 
chloride (0*3 g.) in chloroform (2 cc.) to a-dihydroergosterol (9*1 g.) in pyridine 
(2 cc.). The reaction mixture was poured into water, chloroform was removed 
by evaporation, and the solid was collected, washed with hot akjohol. and re- 
crystallised twice from 80 % aqueous pyridine. It separated in lanceolate 
plates, melting at 202° to a cloudy, anisotropic li(piid, clearing point 218°. It 
separated from other solvents in gelatinous form. (Found (micro): C, 76*9; 
H, 8*8 %. C34H47O4N requires C, 76*5; H, 8*9 %.) 

The number of ethylenic linkings in the acetate and benzoate w'as deter- 
mined by titration with bromine in carbon tetrachloride according to the 
modification of Kaufmann’s method described by Reindel and Niedcrliinder 
[1929], (Found: acetate, 1*9, 1*8; benzoate, 1*7. Control analyses: ergosteryl 
benzoate, 2*4, 2*4; cholesteryl acetate, M.) 

Mixtures resembling mosterol. Neosterol, m.p. 164-165°, [a];J — 105°, was 
isolated by Wieland and Asano [1929] from material derived from the mother- 
liquors of yeast ergosterol, and the benzoate was described as leaflets having 
M.p. 173-175°, [aj*,^ — 50*6°. The sterol gave the same colour reactions as 
ergosterol, and its absorption in the ultra-violet [Wieland and Gough (with 
Page), 1930] was almost identical. The fractions of benzoate crystallising in 
leaflets encountered in the first stages of the separation strongly resembled 
the description of neosteryl benzoate. One fraction, for example, had m.p. 
170-177°, - 60*0°, and another had m.p. 172-176°, [a]|o,i - 63*8°. How- 

ever, recrystallisation of the first from ethyl acetate and twice from acetone 
gave a product of m.p. 173-185°, — 47*4°, and two recrystallisations of 

the second from ethylene dichloride at 37° gave a product of m.p. 180*5-185°, 
WsL 4:6*7°. The hydrolysis of these products yielded sterols which, re- 
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crystallised from alcohol, had, respectively, m.p. 165*5-170°, 86*9° and 

M.p. 168-172°, [a] 546 i •" 91*5°. (Found (micro), in material dried at 13()°/10 mm. 
over 1\0^: 0, 83*3; H, 9*8 %. requires 0, 83*6; H, 9*8 %.) The anti- 

rachitic potency after irradiation was in each case half that of crgosterol, and 
the extinction coefiicients of the alcoholic solution at 281*7, 271*5, and 247*3/x/x 
were 55-57 % of tliose of crgosterol. In addition, colorimetric measurement 
of the second specimen (described below) indicated the presence of about 
55 % of ergosterol. 

It was thus evident that the material resembling neosteryl benzoate was, 
in fact, an isomorphous mixture, and this was confirmed, after the recognition 
of a-dihydroergosterol as one of the constituents, by the preparation of a homo- 
geneous mixed benzoate of ergosterol and a-dihydroergosterol. Ergosterol 
(0*7 g.) and a-dihydroergosterol (0*3 g.) were dissolved in pyridine (10 cc.) 
and treated with benzoyl chloride (2*5 cc.). The crude product, separated b)^ 
pouring into water and washing with alcohol, had m.p. 167-174°, ■ - 65*4°. 

it crystallised from ethyl acetate in leaflets, m.p. 170-175°, — 62*5°. 

This entirely confirms the conclusions as to the composition of the early 
fractions of benzoates, and lends additional support to the suggestion that 
neosteryl benzoate is «t1so such a mixture. 

Colorimetric determination of ergosterol. The blue colour obtained when a 
chloroform solution of ergosterol or ergosteryl benzoate is mixed with a 90 
aqueous solution of trichloroacetic acid [Rosenheim, 1929] attains a maximum 
intensity after 5 minutes, and is then readily matched by a combination of 
blue and yellow Lovibond tints in the Rosenheim-Schuster colorimeter 
[Rosenheim and Schuster, 1927]. The intensity of the blue is maximal when 
the reagent and the chloroform solution are mixed in the proportion 2:1, and 
is then approximately proportional to the concentration of ergosterol, thus 
providing a rapid method for the determination of ergosterol or the benzoate. 
Example: a 9*2% solution of a sterol mixture gave 8*1 blue units (+ 2*7 
yellow) in a 10 mm. cell, whilst a 0*1 % solution of ergosterol gave 7*5 blue 
units (4- 3*2 yellow); the mixture therefore contained 0*l/0*2 x 8*1 ;7*5 x 100 
55 % of ergosterol, a result which was in agreement with that of spectro- 
scopic analysis. 

Summary. 

1. Ordinary yeast ergosterol commonly contains considerable amounts of 
a-dihydroergosterol. 

2. a-Dihydroergosteryl benzoate has been isolated by fractionation of the 
benzoates from yeast ergosterol, followed by a process of partial broniiiiation 
which destroys the crgosterol preferentially. a-Dihydroergosterol has been 
identified and characterised by the preparation of derivatives. 

3. The neosterol of Wieland and Asano [1929] has not been foimd, but 
the benzoates of ergosterol and a-dihydroergosterol, as well as the free §terols, 
form mixed crystals whose properties agree with those of neosteryl benzoate 
and neosterol, respectively. 
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4. The coloration given by ergasterol with trichloroacetic acid has been 
applied to its determination. 

1 wish to express my gratitude to Dr 0. Rosenheim for his constant 
advice and criticism, and to thank Mr T. A. Webster, Miss H. M. Bruce, and 
Miss C. Fischmann for carrying out the biological tests, and Messrs T. C. Angus, 
F. A. Askew, and J. St L. Philpot for assistance in the irradiation and spectro- 
graphic work. 
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The broad differences l)etween the types of synthesis that occur in three 
important sources of natural fats, the seed kernel, the fruit pulp and the 
animal tissues, were discussed in a previous communication [Collin and 
Hilditch, 1929], where it was suggested that, whilst the syntheses in the fruit 
pulp and animal tissues were very similar as far as the manner in wliieli the 
available fatty acids were arranged as glycerides, the kernel synthesis evidently 
proceeded in a rather different way, and kernel fats were thereby endowed 
with a characteristic structure. It was inferred from a consideration of the 
association ratios (the measure of the degree of dispersion of the unsaturated 
acid throughout the fat) of the various kernel fats studied, that their structure 
depends essentially upon an unusually thorough dispersion of the fatty acids 
among the completed gly(*.cride molecules. Evidence of such a structure was 
given by all the kernel fats examined with the exception of a sample of the 
commercially expressed oil oi laurel {Lauras nohilis). Although this sample 
was expected to contain a certain amount of pulp fat and therefore to show 
some irregularity, the structure it actually disclosed was so anomalous that 
specimens of tin' true laurel kernel and laurel pulp fat fi’om Lauras nobilis 
berries were prepared in these laboratories and analysed by similar methods 
for further and more reliable information. 

The suggestion in the earlier paper [1929, p, 1278], that the observed 
abnormality might be due to admixed pulp fat, must be withdrawn for it 
now appears that the pulp fat is a perfectly normal specimen of its class, and 
that the anomaly lies entirely in the kernel fat, where the expected even mixed 
glyceride structure is absent and is replaced by one of extreme heterogeneity. 

According to the as.sociation ratios, which are approximately constant 
throughout the kernel fat group, the persistent saturated-unsaturated glyceride 
mixtui’e in a normal kernel fat contains about 1*4 molecules of saturated acid 
associated with every molecule of unsaturated acid; and, apparently, when 
the normal synthesis is taking place, no fully saturated glycerides are formed 
until this ratio is exceeded in the original mixture of acids. When thx3 pro- 
portion of saturated acids in the mixture exceeds this ratio, formation of 
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saturated-unsaturated glycerides with an average association ratio of 1*4:1 
continues until all the unsaturated acids are accounted for and the surplus 
saturated acids appear as fully saturated glycerides. 

The mixture of fatty acids in the laurel kernel fat now studied had the 
following compovsition (excluding unsaponifiable) : lauric 43*1%, palmitic 
6*2 %, oleic 32*3 %, linoleic 18*4 %. The molecular ratio of saturated to un- 
saturated acid in this mixture is very near the critical value of 1 *4 : 1 and hence 
is ideally adjusted for complete conversion into mixed saturated-unsaturated 
glycerides with formation of no, or at the most of insignificant amounts of, 
fully saturated material. Actually, however, the kernel fat contains about 36 % 
of saturated glycerides, and here obviously the more usual mechanism of kernel 
fat synthesis has not been in operation. The composition of the fatty acid 
mixture from the saturated glycerides (lauric 9.5*5%, palmitic 4*5 %) shows, 
moreover, that trilaurin is the predominant constituent to the extent of 
about 90 % of the whole; and it may be recalled that Bomer and Ebach 
[1928] were also able to isolate about 30 % of trilaurin from laurel oil by direct 
crystallisation. It should also be emphasised, in view of what follows, that 
although the saturated portion of the fat is so rich in lauric glycerides tlio 
remainder contains only about a quarter of the total lauric acid present in 
the fat. 

A further dififtculty is provided by the behaviour of the unsaturated acids. 
The limiting values for the content of tri-unsaturated glyc(‘ridos can be calcu- 
lated from the association ratio of the mixed saturated-unsaturated (and 
tri-unsaturated) glycerides and must lie between 6 and 31 %. If the liet(»ro- 
geneity observed in the saturated acids extended to the unsaturated acids, 
as was expected, then the true value would approach the higher limit. In 
attempting to trace such a correspondence, a part of the fat was hydrogenated 
as completely as possible (thus transforming all the tri-unsaturated consti- 
tuents to tristearin) and fractionally crystallised from ether. Althougii sucdi 
a method is not strictly quantitative, tristearin is so insoluble in cold ether 
that it may be isolated fairly completely; in this case the amount of tristearin 
found was small enough to justify the conclusion that the true value for the 
tri-unsaturated content approaches the minimum. Thus the unsaturated acids 
show no tendency to link up with each other after the example of the saturated 
acids, but distribute themselves in the characteristic way among the residual 
palmitic and lauric acids left over from the abnormal saturated glyceride 
formation. 

It is difficult to reconcile the behaviour of the two groups of acids without 
concluding either that they were in different parts of the seed at the time of 
their conversion into glycerides, or that they arrived in the seed over different 
periods. The latter suggestion not only covers the behaviour of the acids but 
also offers some explanation of the peculiar glyceride structure of the fat; for, 
assuming that the bulk of the lauric acid appears alone in the kernel during 
the early stages of ripening, then trilaurin alone would be synthesised until, 
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as the ripening proceeded, the appearance of the unsaturated acids and the 
rest of the lauric acid would allow the kernel to resume the normal mixed 
glyceride synthesis, without however affecting the trilaurin already formed. 
Palmitic, the other saturated acid, would appear from the experimental data 
to have spread itself over the whole process, reacliing its gi*eatest concen- 
tration in the second stage of the synthesis along with the unsaturated acids. 

A stepwise construction of the fat on these lines would therefore readily 
account for its structural divergence from the ordinary kernel fat. 

Experimental. 

The outer pulp was removed without difficulty from the laurel berries 
leaving a cleanly separated kernel; both pulp and kernels were steeped in 
acetone to dry and to remove excess fat, ground to a meal, extracted with 
ether in a Soxhlet and the fat combined with the acetone extract. The berries 
yielded 70 % kernel (fab content 14 %) and 30 % pulp (fat content 37 %); 
or, calculated on the original weight of berries, 10*1 % kernel fat and 11*2 % 
pulp fat. 

The kernel fat was solid and light brown in colour. The pulp fat was a 
dark green liquid, which on long standing deposited small nodules of solid. 
Tht'y possessed the following characteristics: 

Sap. equiv. Iodine value 

Kernel fat 257-4 84*0 

Pulp fat 285-7 113-1 

The preliminary treatment of each fat followed the same course. They were 
saponified with 10 % alcoholic potash for 6 hours and the liberated acids 
separated into “liquid’’ and ‘'solid'’ acids by a modification of the Twitchell 
process. In each case, also, before esterification the “solid” and “liquid” 
acids were reconverted to soap by the addition of excess of alcoholic potash 
and the unsaponifiable material removed by repeated extraction with ether. 

“Solid” acidH Non-sap. “Liquid” acids Non-sap. 

g. g. g. g. 

Kernel fat 32'5 — 39 3 20-2 

Pulp fat 26 0 0-6 53 1 7-7 

The methyl esters of the purified “solid” and “liquid” acids were prepared 
and fractionally distilled in the usual manner, and the analyticjal data thus 
obtained are summariaed below. 




Laurel kernel fat. 


% of fatty acids 




‘‘Solid” 

acids 

“Liquid” 

acids 


Excludinjr^ 

non-fatty 

niaterial 




(35-3 %) 

(94-7 0/^) 

Total 

Lauric 


... ... ... 

25-0 

8-2 

33-2 

43-1 

Palmitic 


... 

4-8 

— 

4-8 

0-2 

Oleic 


... ... ... 

5-5 

19-4 

24-9 

323 

Linoleic 

... 

... ... ... 

— 

14-2 

14-2 

18-4 

Unsaponifiablo 

„ (extracted before methylation) 

— 

0-91 

22-Of 

22-9 



Molecular ratio of saturated to unsaturated acids 1*33: 1. 

Bioohem. 1931 xxv 7 
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Laurel pulp fat, 

% of fatty acids 



“Solid” 

“Liquid” 


Excluding 


acids 

acids 


non -fatty 


(29-8 %) 

(70-2 %) 

Total 

material 

Lauric 

1-3 

M 

2-4 

2*7 

Palmitic 

18-3 

— 

18-3 

20-3 

Oleic 

8-0 

48-9 

56-9 

830 

Linoleic 

1-5 

IM 

12-6 

140 

Unsaponifiable 

— 

0-61 

9-8 


„ (extracted before metliylation) 

0-7 

8-6f 


Molecular ratio of saturated to unsaturated acids 0-34: 1 

, 



Estimation of the f ully saturated glycerides. 

This was carried out in the usual way by treating a solution of the fat in 
acetone with powdered potassium permanganate and isolating the unchanged 
saturated glycerides from the oxidation mixture by washing with ammonia 
and potassium carbonate. 


La urel kernel fat, 

150 g. of the kernel fat gave 42-0 g. of crude fully saturated glycerides 
(iodine value 1~2), and these, on further purification by boiling with aqueous 
potassium carbonate yielded: 

(а) 31*9g. (corr. wt.) neutral fat, sap. equiv. 211*1 (acid value 0*4); 

(б) 3*2 g. (corr. wt.) fat extracted by ether, sap. equiv. 231*2 (acid 

value 6*2); 

(c) 6*9 g. (corr. wt.) mainly acidic material, sap. equiv. 199*2 (acid 

value 45*7). 

Assuming that the acidic matter present in (b) and (c) is azelaodilaurin 
(acid value 89*5), the proportion of fully saturated glycerides in the original 
material is 26*6 %; allowing for the 22 %' of non-fatty compounds present in 
the original, the proportion of fully saturated glycerides in the true kernel fat 
is therefore 34*2%. 

The fully saturated portion (a) was converted into methyl esters, which 
gave the following results on fractionation: 



B.p./l mm. 

Sap. equiv. 

4*28 

73-93° 

210-2 

s-m 

93 

213-2 

7-62 

93 

213-4 

3-36 

Residue 

2ril-4* 


♦ Residual ostors, freed from unsaponifiable matter, sap. equiv. 228 0. 

This corresponds with a composition of lauric acid 94*1 %, palmitic acid 
4*3 % and unsaponifiable matter 1*6 %, or, excluding unsaponifiable matter, 
lauric acid 95*5 % and palmitic acid 4*5 % . 

The general composition of 100 parts of the original kernel fat, based on 
the preceding data, is as follows: 
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Mixed Batiirated-unsaturatod or 
tn -uriBaturatod p;lyoerides 


Unsaponinable 
(jly(;eryl residue 

Total fat 

100 g. 

22-0 

3-9 

Fully saturated 
glycerides 

2tv0 g. 

0- 4 

1- 5 

(by difference) 

73*4 g. 

21-0 

2-4 

Molecular ratios 

Laurie 

31-9 

23-0 

8-3 

415 

Palmitic 

4-0 

M 

3-5 

1.35 

Oleic 

23-9 

— 

23-9 

848 

Linoline 

13-7 

— 

13-7 

489 


The preponderance of lanric acid in the fully saturated portion and of 
palmitic acid in the rest of the fat may be noted. From the figures in the 
final column it appears that the ‘‘association ratio'’ in the mixed glycerides 
is about 0-4 mol. saturated acids per mol. of unsaturated acids. Consequently, 
of 100 parts by weight of the original kernel fat (containing 22 % non-fatty 
matter), 26*0 parts consist of fully saturated glycerides as described, whilst 
about (J- 31 parts arc tri- unsaturated glycerides, according as the amount of 
mono-unsaturated-disaturated glycerides lies lietwecn nil and 20, and that of 
di-unsaturated-monosaturated glycerides between 45 and nil. 

Tri stearin content of the hydrogenated fat. Tlie original kernel fat (40 g.) 
was hydrogemated repeat(‘dly with 5 g. nickid catalyst until the iodine value 
fell to \\. (Treat difficulty was experienced in attaining even this degree of 
saturation, probably because the large amount of non-fatty matter w^as either 
toxi(‘ to the catalyst or was itself difficult to hydrogenate; the residual iodine 
valu(* is almost certainly to be attributed to the non-fatty constituents. The 
tri-unsaturated glycerides being thus converted to tristcarin, the mixture 
(30-4 g.) was fractionally crystallised from ether. From the first crystallisation 
of the hydrogenated fat the following fractions were obtained by successive 
concentrations of the filtrate from each crop of crystals: 


evop 

A 

B 

0 

D 

E 


a 7 
4-8 

94 

13-4 


M.P. 

G4-4k> 

4J)-oO'" 

41 - 43 " 

33-5-35'’ 

— (f.r final mother-liquorb) 


On recrystallisation of crop A, a fii‘st fraction (2-8 g., m.p. ()6-5-67-r)°, sap. 
equiv. 291-2) was obtained, whilst the more soluble part melted at about 
64-65*^ and had a sap. equiv. of 284-0. Recrystallisation of crop B yielded 
only a minute amount of material melting at 64-65°, the residue having a 
maximum melting point of about 52-53°, Since even the least-soluble and 
highest-melting fraction from crop A is not entirely tristearin, it is quite 
clear from this examination tliat the proportion of tri-unsaturated glycerides 
in the original fat cannot greatly have exceeded the minimum amount shown 
to be present by the previous quantitative oxidation experiments. 
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Laurel pulp fat. 

100-5 g. of the pulp fat yielded 2-7 g. of saturated material (sap. equiv. 
267*5). This corresponds with a fully saturated glyceride content of approxi- 
mately 3 % on the glycerides present in the pulp fat. 

The saturated compounds gave on hydrolysis fatty acids which, after 
removal of unsaponifiable matter, possessed an equivalent of 255*6 and a 
melting-point of 60-62° (unaltered on admixture with pure palmitic acid); 
the glyceride present was thus substantially tripalmitin. 

The proportion of fully saturated glycerides, although small, is thus quite 
well defined, and it is interesting to observe that it is coincident with that of 
the corresponding synthetic triglyceride mixture as indicated by the graph 
correlating the proportion of fully saturated glycerides with the proportions 
of saturated and unsaturated acids in the mixed fatty acids of a synthetic 
triglyceride [Bhattacharya and Hilditch, 1930]. In common with other fruit 
pulp fats and with animal tissue fats, therefore, the glyceride structure of 
laurel pulp fat is closely similar to that of the corresponding synthetic mixed 
triglycerides. 

In conclusion the author wishes to thank Professor T. P. Hilditch for his 
advice and encouragement during the investigation. 
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It was pointed out by Judd [1920] that the polarimetric method in combination 
witli the copper reduction method for the determination of fructose and glucose 
in mixtures of these sugars was unsuitable for the analysis of apple extracts, 
not only because of the low optical rotation of the extracts, but because they 
are always coloured and fn^quently viscous. Evans [1928] investigated various 
methods of clearing the extracts and found that considerable dilution was 
necessary for satisfactory clarification. In order to obtain a sufficiently large 
reading on the polarimeter the cleared solutions had to be evaporated under 
reduced pressure to a suitable concentration, making the analysis very tedious. 
Both these workers recommended the use of the iodimetric method [Baker 
and Hulton, 1920; Oajori, 1922; Willstiitter and Schiidel, 1918] in combination 
with copper reduction for the estimation of fructose and glucose in the apple. 
This method is based on the oxidation of the sugars by alkaline iodine, and 
some disagreement existed as to the extent of the oxidation until Hinton and 
Macara [1924] reinvestigated the reaction. They established the fact that 
glucose was quantitatively oxidised to gluconic acid in 19 minutes at room 
temperature, provided not more than half the iodine added was reduced and 
the ratio of iodine to sodium hydroxide in terms of normal concentration was 
1 : 1*25. They also found that fructose was slightly oxidised at 17*5", the amount 
of oxidation varying with concentration, amount of alkali present, time of 
reaction and temperature. Hinton and Macara attribute the discrepant results 
obtained by earlier workers to the use of impure samples of sugars. 

Evans [1928] repeated Hinton and Macara’s work on the oxidation of 
glucose at and also made observations at 5°. He found that oxidation 
of glucose was complete in 45 minutes at 5*^ and obtained the same iodine 
value at both temperatures, namely 1-402 g. of iodine reduced per g. glucose. 
This is slightly lower than the theoretical value 1*410 obtained by Hinton 
and Macara. Evans obtained somewhat higher values than Hinton and 
Macara for the amounts of iodine reduced per g. fructose in spite of the lower 
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temperature, probably owing to the much longer time of reaction. From the 
oxidation of invert sugar by iodine at 5® Evans found 0*022 g. of iodine reduced 
per g. of fructose. Hinton and Macara determined the iodine value for fructose 
in solutions containing large amounts of fructose relative to glucose and de- 
duced from their results that in invert sugar the value would be 0*012 g. 

Prom the results obtained by these observers it seemed clear that before 
applying the iodimetric method to apple extracts a thorough investigation 
of the oxidation of fructose under carefully controlled experimental conditions 
was necessary, since by far the largest proportion of reducing sugar in the 
apple is fructose. Examination of the methods of purification of glucose used 
by Hinton and Macara and by Evans showed that the latter did not employ 
a high temperature for the final drying of the sample of glucose used. As it 
is difficult to remove the last traces of water from the sugars without applying 
heat it is possible that the slightly low values Evans obtained for the amount 
of iodine reduced per g. of glucose were due to insufficient drying. Since the 
oxidation of fructose by iodine is considerably affected by both tempi^rature 
and time of reaction, it was thought that more consistent results would be 
obtained by using the longer time of reaction necessary for complete oxidation 
of glucose at a low temperature than by using the short time nec.essary at the 
temperature employed by Hinton and Macara. Small variations in either time 
or temperature would result in less difference in the amount of oxidation of 
fructose at a low than at a high temperature; for this reason Evans worked 
at a temperature of 5®. The oxidation by alkaline iodine of carefully purified 
samples of glucose and fructose has now been investigated at 1"^. 

It has also been necessary to study the effect of clearing and of the us(^ 
of different deleading agents on the results obtained by the iodimetric method. 
In the preparation of apple extracts for estimation of sugars by the copper 
reducing method Haynes and Archbold [1928] found basic lead acetate and 
potassium oxalate satisfactory as clearing agents, although a correction of 

3 % of the sugar estimated was necessary owing to the loss of sugar in th(» 
clearing process. They also found that reliable results could be obtained by 
using the uncleared solution, obtained by diluting either the expressed juice 
or an alcoholic extract after evaporation of the alcohol. 

Preparation of samples of glucose and fructose, 

A sample of glucose purchased as pure was recrystallised three times from 
alcohol and water and then dried in vamo over phosphorus pentoxide for 

4 months. It was then dried at 105° to constant weight (2-3 hours). An ash 
determination was carried out, and the rotatory power and copper reducing 
power of the sample found. The results were as follows : 

[aff (10 % solution) observed 52-73°; calculated 52*74° Ash < 0*01 % 
Copper reducing power. Weight of glucose taken 0*4066 g./lOO cc. 

Weight of glucose found 0*4055 g./lOO cc. 
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Fructose was prepared by the method of Harding [1922] used by Hinton 
and Macara and by Evans. It was found necessary to use 300 cc. of 75 % 
alcohol to dissolve 400 g. of sugar instead of 200 cc. stated by Harding. The 
sample was recrystallised three times and then dried first over sulphuric acid 
and then over phosphorus pentoxide to constant weight. It was then further 
dried at 50"^ till again constant. The rotatory power was then observed at 
27® and the copper reducing power determined. 

[a]7> (5-59 % solution) observed 88*19®; calculated (using Vosburgh’s 
[1920] formula) -88*15®. 

Copper reducing power. Weight of fructose taken 5-59 g./lOO cc. 

Weight of fructose found 5*52 g./lOO cc. 

Details of nmthod for determini n>g the iodine value of sugar solutions at i®. 

The procedure advocated by Hinton and Macara [1924] was adopted except 
that the reaction was allowed to proceed at 1® instead of at 17*5°. In order 
to keep the reaction mixture at the correct temperature the sto(‘.k solutions 
of iodine and alkali were kept in a refrigerator at 1®. 

Measured amounts of the sugar solution containing about 0*08 g. of sugar 
were run into glass bottles and the solutions made up to 100 cc. The bottles 
were stoppered and placed at 1®; when the solutions had cooled down to this 
temperature 20 cc. of 0*1 iV iodine and 5 cc. of 0*5 sodium hydroxide were 
added. The bottles were then immersed in a water-bath at 1® and rotated 
slowly during the progress of the reaction. Blank del enninat ions were carried 
out omitting the sugar solution and adding instead 100 cc. of water. These 
determinations always agreed with the values obtained by direct titration of 
iodine (measured at 1®) and thiosulphate. When the reaction was complete 
the solutions were immediately acidified with 5 cc. of 2N sulphuric acid and 
the excess iodine titrated with standard sodium thiosulphate (0*05 A^), using 
starch as indicator. The starch solution w’^as made up with saturated sodium 
chloride as first suggested by Ilagedornand Jensen [1923]: 130 g. of sodium 
chloride w^ere dissolved in 400 cc, of boiling water and 5 g. of soluble starch, 
mixed to a paste with cold water, added to the boiling salt solution; the 
mixture was boiled for 5 minutes and then allowed to cool and diluted to 
500 cc. This solution keeps indefinitely. 

Effect of varying the time of reaction on the oxidation of glucose at 7®. 

In order to determine the time necessary for the complete oxidation of 
glucose to gluconic acid at 1® the alkaline iodine was allowed to react with 
equal amounts of a glucose solution for various times. The results are shown 
in Table I. The reaction was complete after 2 hours and the theoretical value 
1*410 g. of iodine reduced per g. of glucose was obtained. No appreciable 
difference in this value was found if the reaction w^as allowed to continue 
several hours longer, but after prolonged standing (17 hours) a slight increase 
in the iodine value was observed. There is therefore probably a slow secondary 
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Table I. Effect of time of reaction on the oxidation of glucose by 
alkaline iodine at 1°. 

Amount of glucose present in each estimation -0*0811 g. 

Blank titration 38*05 oc. of 0*051 sodium thiosulphate =20 cc. iodine (0*1 iV^ approx.). 


le of reaction 

cc. thiosulphate = 

g. iodine reduced 

in hours 

iodine reduced 

per g. glucose 

1 

17*56 

1*395 

n 

17*70 

1*408 

2 

17*75 

1*411 

h 

17*75 

1*411 

3 

17*70 

1*408 

4 

17*75 

1*411 

6 

17*70 

1*408 

6 

17*75 

1*411 

7 

17*75 

1*411 

17i 

17*80 

1*415 


oxidation of glucose by alkaline iodine, but for many hours the amount is too 
small to be detected. 

The iodine value for glucose, 1*410 g., was confirmed by further estimations 
on different amounts of glucose, the time of reaction being *2 hours. One set 
of results is shown in Table II. Hinton and Macara’s result for glucose is thus 

Table II. Oxidation of glucose hy alkaline iodine at 1°. 


Blank titration 38*05 cc. of 0*051 sodium thiosulphate —20 cc. iodine. 



Sample 1 


Sample 11 


Weight of glucose in each 


Weight of glucose in each 


estimation 

- > 

= 0*0643 g. 


estimation ^ 0*0794 g. 


r 

Thiosulphate = 

Iodine per g. 


Thiosulphate = Iodine per g. 


iodine reduced 

glucose 


iodine reduced glucose 

No. 

cc. 

g* 

No. 

cc. g. 

1 

14*05 

1*412 

1 

17*35 1*409 

2 

14*10 

1*416 

o 

17*35 1*409 

3 

14*10 

1*410 

3 

17 35 1*409 

4 

14*05 

1*412; 



6 

14*00 

1*407 


Mean of 8 estimations 1*411. 


confirmed for a temperature of V, and it seems probable that, as suggested 
above, Evans’s sample of glucose was not quite dry. 

The oxidation of fructose at 1"^ in solutions containing differe^vt ratios of 

fructose to glucose. 

The ratio of fructose to glucose in the mature apple varies in general from 
about 2*6/1 to 4*6/1, but in a few cases ratios as high as 6/1 may occur. 
Having established the iodine value for glucose at 1° therefore, a series of 
estimations was carried out on solutions containing proportions of fructose 
to glucose ranging from 0/1 to 40/1 in order to determine the correct iodine 
value of fructose in the presence of glucose. 

For this purpose a 0*3 % solution of glucose and a 4 % solution of fructose 
were prepared. 20 cc. of the glucose solution were taken for each estimation 
and quantities of fructose varying from 8 to 40 cc. All volumes were made 
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up to 100 cc., and the estimations carried out as described above. Two or 
more determinations were carried out for each ratio of fructose to glucose. The 
amount of iodine reduced by fructose was found by subtracting the amount 
reduced by glucose alone from the total amount reduced by a given solution. 
The results are shown in Table III. It will be seen that the iodine value for 

Table HI. Oxidation of fritctose by alkaline iodine at in 
mixtures of glucose and fructose. 

Tim© of reaction 2 hours. 

cc. of 0-5 JV NaOH ::=5. 

Weight of glucose in each estimation - O-Oh g. approx. 

Titration of glucose alone— 29-75 cc. of 0 043 iV thiosulphate. 


Ratio fructose 

PructOHO 

present 

Thiosulphate = iodine 
reduced by fructose 

Iodine reduced per g, 
of fructose 

glucose (aj)prox.) 

W- 

c<;. 

K- 

1 

1 

0-0617 

0-15 

0-01.34 

2 

1 

0-1234 

0-35 

0-0157 

3 

1 

0-1850 

0-55 

0 0163 

4 

1 

0-24.54 

0-75 

0-0169 

5 

1 

0-3085 

0-95 

0-0170 

C 

1 

0-3927 

1-15 

(t0162 

7 

1 

0-4250 

1-20 

0-0156 

8 

1 

0-4980 

1-30 

0-0144 

9-5 

1 

0-5750 

1-45 

0-0139 

11 

1 

0-6900 

1-70 

0-0136 

24 

1 

ir)671 

3-(K) 

0-0106 

30 

1 

1 9589 

3-60 

0-0102 

40 

1 

2 7020 

4-70 

0-0096 


fructose increases from 0'()13 g. to 0*017 g. as the ratio of fructose to glucose 
increases from 1/1 to 5/1 ; and then decreases again slowly reaching a value 
of 0*0096 when the ratio is 40/1. Over the range of fructose/glucose ratios 
found in the apple the value is 0*016 to 0*017 ; 0*017 being the value for ratios 
4/1 and 5/1. Since a difference of 0*001 in the iodine value of fructose makes 
only a negligible difference in the calculation of the amounts of fructose and 
glucose in their mixtures, the value 0*017 has been adopted for the whole range 
of fructose/glucose ratios in tlie apple. The value for equal amounts of the 
two sugars under these experimental conditions is 0*013 g., nearly the same 
as that suggested by Hinton and Macara for a temperature of 17*5"’ and rather 
lower than that found by Evans at 5°. 

Effect of variations in time of reaction and 'proj>ortion of alkali on the 
iodine value of a mixture of glucose and fructose at 1^, 

Variations in the iodine value of fructose in the presence of glucose with 
alkali concentration and time of reaction were next studied, to define the 
precision necessary to obtain accurate results at 1®. Hinton and Macara 
showed that if the alkali exceeded the amount required for conversion of the 
iodine to hj^oiodite and iodide, slightly low results were obtained for the 
iodine value of glucose at 17*5®. In Table V the small effect of excess alkali 
on the glucose has been neglected, so that the time change in amount of iodine 
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reduced by fructose is probably slightly greater than the recorded value. It 
will be seen in Tables IV and V that even fit the low temperature of V the 
oxidation of fructose is markedly affected by differences in both amount of 
alkali and time of reaction. 

It is thus essential not to exceed the time necessary for complete oxidation 
of glucose to gluconic acid by more than a few minutes before stopping the 
reaction, and also to regulate the alkali concentration so that the amount 
present is just sufficient to convert the iodine to hypoiodite. The results are 
shown in Tables IV and V. 


Table IV. Effect of variation in the time of reaction on ihe> 
iodine value of fructose at 


Ratit) fmctose/glueoso- 2*5/1. 

Amount of glucose in each estimation ~ 0*06 g. (approx.). 

Titration of glucose alone — 27*00 cc. of 0*044 A sodium thiosulphate. 


Time in hours 
2 

n 

3 

5 

0 

17 


Thiosulphate - iodine 
reduced by fructose (cc.) 
0.50 
0*00 
0*65 
0*90 
1-00 
1*60 


Iodine reduced per g. 
fructo8(i (g.) 
0*0179 
0*0215 
0*0232 
0*0321 
0*0358 
0*0573 


Table V. Effect of varying the proportion of alkali on the 
iodine value of fructose at F. 


Ratio f ruotose/glucose - 2*.5/ 1 . 

Amount of glucose in each estimation -- O-OC g. (approx.). 

Blank titration 44*20 cc. of 0 044 A^ sodium thiosulphate — 20 cc. iodine. 
Titration of glucose alone -2(i*60 cc. of 0 044 A sodium thiosulphate. 


cc. 0 .5 A NaOH 
added 
4 


5 

6 


Thiosulphate — iodine 
reduced by fructose (cc. ) 
Insiitlicient alkali for 
complete oxidation 
of glucose present 
0*5 
0*6 


Iodine reduced jK;r g. 
of fructose (g.) 


0*0174 

0*0209 


The application of the iodimetric method to the determination of 
redtadnfi sugars in apple extracts. 

In his work on the sugars in the apple Evans [1928] determined the 
amounts of fructose and glucose present by combination of the iodimetric 
method and Lane and Eynon’s [1923, 1] method of estimating reducing 
sugars by copper reduction. The values for the two sugars were obtained by 
solving the simultaneous equations 

CjX — — iodine value per 100 cc. of solution, 

KiX — = copper reducing power of 100 cc. of solution, 

where (7, and are the g. of iodine reduced per g. of glucose and fructose 
respectively, and and the g. of cuprous oxide formed per g. of glucose 
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and fructose at the dilution used. Substitution of the more accurate values 
1*410 and 0*017 for the g. of iodine reduced per g. of glucose and fructose 
respectively for those used by Evans makes a difference of less than 1 % in 
the amount of fructose, and about 0-0005 % in the amount of glucose calcu- 
lated by solving the above equations. There is therefore no serious error in 
the results quoted by him. Solutions obtained by diluting the expressed juice 
of the apple and clearing with basic lead acetate and potassium oxalate were 
used for the estimations, and Evans stated that potassium oxalate and sodium 
acetate are not attacked by alkaline iodine (see p. 109). 

The clearing of apple extracts with basic lead acetate and potassium 
oxalate has since been thoroughly investigated by Haynes and Archbold [1928) 
who found that in cleared solutions the results of sugar estimations were 
about 3 % lower than in uncleared solutions. They further showed that a 
similar loss of sugar occurred in clearing artificial mixtures of sugars, acid 
and pectin, of the same composition as the apple extract. In the estimation 
of total and reducing sugars by copper reduction clearing of the apple extracts 
is thus not necessary. Estimations in the dilute uncleared solution must, how- 
ever, be carried out immediately, as liydrolysis of sucrose occurs on standing. 
This is not the case in cleared solutions, which remain unchanged for months — 
a distinct advantage during a series of routine estimations. A comparison 
between the iodine values of cleared and uncleared apple juices showed 
differences amounting to 10%, the uncleared solutions giving the higher 
valiums. The clearing was carried out in dilute solution as described by Evans 
[1928, p. 4] and tlie uncleared juice was diluted to the same extent for esti- 
mation. 75 to 100 cc.. of the dilute solutions (containing about O-Ofi g. re- 
ducing sugar) were used for each estimation, and the reaction vras carried out as 
described on p. 103, except that 25 cc. of iodine and 6 cc. :V/2 NaOH were used. 
The volume of sugar solution was always made up to 100 cc. before adding 
the iodine and alkali. It should be pointed out that this solution is diluted 
to twdee its volume for the determination of copper reducing power. The iodine 
values miivSt therefore be halved for calculation of the amounts of fructose 
and glucose by means of the simultaneous equations. The results are shown 
in Table VI and point to the presence of substances oxidisable by iodine other 
than sugar in the unedeart'd extract, since (dearing is known to clause a loss of 
only 3 % in the sugars. 


Table VI. The iodine values of cleared and uncleared apple juices. 


]00 cc. of diluted solution used for each estimation. 

Blank titration cc*. of thiosulphate - 25 ee. iodine. 


Thiosulphate - iodine 
reduced (cc.) 

7c 

Sample Cleared juice Uncleared juice 

1 25-65 28-25 

2 21-00 28-80 

3 25-80 27-90 


Iodine reduceil by 100 cc. of 
diluted solutions 


Cleared jnice 
0-1595 
0-1806 
0-1604 


IWlcared juice 
0-1757 
0-1792 
0-1736 
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Hinton and Macara [1927] have suggested the use of chloramine-T and 
potassium iodide as a weaker oxidising agent than alkaline iodine, for the deter- 
mination of aldose sugars in cases where oxidisable material other than sugar 
is present, but it was found on trial that the results of estimations in cleared 
^ and uncleared solutions still showed a difference of 10 % . Hence no advantage 
is obtained by using chloramine-T instead of alkaline iodine for the determina- 
tion of fructose and glucose in apples. Clearing is therefore essential if the 
iodimetric method is to be used satisfactorily, and an advantage if only copper 
reducing values are required, since it avoids the necessity of immediate esti- 
mation. The clearing process has in consequence been re-investigated to 
determine its effect on the iodine values of sugar solutions. 

For this purpose the following solutions were prepared: fructose, 20%; 
glucose, 8 %; malic acid, 4 %; pectin, 0*3 %. Equal amounts of the four 
solutions were mixed, giving a solution of these substances in the concentra- 
tions in which they occur in the apple. Mixtures were also made omitting the 
pectin, and omitting both the pectin and the malic acid, and diluting with 
water to obtain the appropriate concentrations. Two aliquots of each solution 
were diluted and neutralised in exactly the same way as the apple juice. One 
aliquot was cleared with basic lead acetate and potassium oxalate, and the 
iodine value of 100 cc. determined while the iodine value of the other was 
determined in 100 cc. of uncleared solution. The results are shown in 
Table VII. In every case a higher value was obtained in the cleared solution. 

Table VII. The iodine values of sugar solutions before and after clearing 
with basic lead acetate a^id 'potassium oxalate. 

Approximate concentrations of constituents in the diluted solutions used for estimations: 

Solution Fructose 0*2 %. 

„ G —Glucose 0*08 %. 

„ M =Malic acid 0 04 % . 

„ P= Pectin 0 003%. 

Blank titration 51*35 cc. of 0*049 thiosulphate =25 cc. iodine. 

Tliiosulphate= iodine Iodine reduced by 100 cc. 

reduced (cc.) of solution (g.) 


Solution used 

Uncleared 

Cleared 

Unclean *d 

Cleared 

Sample 1 

F+G 

17*70 

18*08 

0*1101 

0*1124 

F + G+M 

17-05 

17*90 

0*1097 

0*1114 

F-hG+M-f-P 

17*75 

18*00 

0*1104 

0*1120 

Sample 2 

P+G-fM 

17*90 

18*48 

0*1114 

0*1149 

P+G+M+P 

17*90 

18*35 

0*1114 

0*1141 

Sample 3 

F+O+M 

16*50 

16*80 

0*1027 

0*1045 

F + G-i-M + P 

16*48 

16*85 

0*1024 

0*1050 


It has been stated by Davis [1916J, Deere [1916] and Geerligs [1909] that 
the loss of sugar on clearing with basic lead acetate is chiefly a loss of fructose. 
In that case no marked decrease in the iodine value, similar to that found in 
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the copper reduction value, would be expected since the amount of oxidation 
of fructose is so small. The consistently high results for the iodine values 
found in the cleared solutions, however, suggest that some oxidation by iodine 
of the potassium oxalate occurs. Consequently the eSect of iodine on potassium 
oxalate alone and in the presence of glucose was investigated. Varying amounts 
of oxalate alone were allowed to react with iodine under the normal experi- 
mental conditions, while in a second set of estimations the solutions were 
acidified and titrated immediately. In both cases some oxidation occurred, 
the differences in titration from the blank varying from 0*1 cc. to 0-8 cc. of 
0-05 iV sodium thiosulphate as the amount of oxalate increased from 0-5 cc. 
to 10 cc. In the presence of glucose the amount of iodine used was greater 
than that required for the complete oxidation to gluconic acid by an amount 
equivalent to 0*2 cc. of 0*05 iV sodium thiosulphate per cc. of potassium 
oxalate, a similar amount to that found using oxalate alone. There is therefore 
a small but definite oxidation of oxalate under these conditions not affected 
by the presence of sugar, and the use of potassium oxalate as a deleading 
agent requires a correction of about 0-2 cc. to the titration obtained. Since 
a correction has also to be made to the values obtained by copper reduction 
it was decided to try other deleading agents. 

The effect of different clearing and deleading agents 07 i the 
iodine values of sugar solutions. 

Solutions of fructose and glucose containing in some cases malic acid and 
pectin, were cleared with both normal and basic lead acetate and deleaded 
with potassium oxalate, sodium carbonate and sodium phosphate (NagHPO^). 
Colloidal ferric hydroxide, as suggested by Evans, was also tested but proved 
less convenient owing to the bulky nature of the precipitate obtained. The 
method adopted was similar to that already described for testing the effect 
of clearing and solutions of the same strengtlis were employed (see Table VII). 
With both normal and basic lead acetate potassium oxalate gave higher values 
for the iodine equivalents in tlie cleared than in the uncleared solutions. 
Sodium carbonate did not completely remove the lead from solutions cleared 
with normal lead acetate, and in the course of the iodiraetric estimation a 
precipitate of lead iodide was obtained on the addition of acid to the reaction 
mixture [see also Meade and Harris, 191G]. With basic lead acetate as a 
clearing agent, the removal of lead appeared to be complete, but the filtrate 
was not clear, and the iodine equivalent was about 1-5 % too low in the 
cleared solution. 

With sodium phosphate (Na 2 HP 04 ) and normal lead acetate a clear filtrate 
was obtained, but the solution was acid and required neutralising before the 
addition of alkaline iodine in order that the correct proportion of alkali should 
be present during the oxidation reaction. Using basic lead acetate a neutral 
filtrate was obtained, and the solution could readily be filtered at once. In 
addition, estimations of sugar, both iodimetrically and by copper reduction 
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showed that by using sodium phosphate as the deleading agent there was no 
loss of sugar in the clearing process. Norris and Brodie [1918] state that 
sodium phosphate completely removes lead and has no effect on the reducing 
power of sugar solutions, and Englis and Tsang [1922] found the smallest loss 
of sugar with this deleading agent. 

Further trials with sodium phosphate as a deleading agent, using both 
normal and basic lead acetate as clarifying agents, were then carried out. 
The sugar solutions containing acid and pectin w^ere cleared and deleaded, 
and allow’ed to stand for various times before filtering. It was found that 
prolonged standing, 3 days, caused re-solution of some lead, since both with 
normal and basic acetate a precipitate of lead iodide appeared dm*ing the 
iodimetric estimation. The agreement between the results for shorter times of 
standing up to 16 hours was good in both cases. In view of tht^ extra process 
of neutralisation required when normal lead acetate is used, and also th(3 
incomplete precipitation of malic acid by this salt, it was decided to continue 
the use of basic lead acetate for clearing the apple extract, but to use sodium 
phosphate instead of potassium oxalate as a deleading agent. The results of 
these trials are shown in Tables VIII and IX. 


Table VIII. The effect of clearing with normal and basic lead acetates, and of 
using different dedmding agents on the iodine mlues of sugar solutions. 

Solutions as in TabK* VI 1. 

Blank titration 574 oc. of 0’()44 N thiosulphate ™ 25 cc. iotlino. 


Thiosulphate - iodine Iodine roducod por 100 cc. 

reduced (cc.) of solution (]^.) 


Clearing 

agent 

Solutions 

used 

r 

Uncleared 

Cleared 

Uncleared 

Cleared 


Beleading agent potassium oxalate. 



Normal lead 
acetate 

Sample 4 

F + G 

F+G+M+P 

24*00 

24*05 

24-25 

24-45 

0*1330 

0*1335 

6 6 


Beleading agent sodium carbonate. 



Normal lead 
acetate 

F + G 

F+G+M+P 

24*00 

24*00 

25*00 

24 25 

0*1330 

0*1330 

0*1385* 
0 1343* 

Basic lead 

Sample 5 
F+G+M+P 

22*38 

22*05 

0*1237 

0*1222 


acetate 

Boleading agent sodium phosphate (Na^HPO^). 


Basic lead F + G + M + P 22-38 224 0 0 1237 0*1241 


acetate 


Cleared with colloidal ferric hydi'oxide. 


F + G 22*25 22*75 0*1233 0*1260 

F + G+M + P 22*30 23*00 0 1237 0*1274 


* Lead iodide formed during the reaction. 


Lane and Eynon [1923, 2J have objected to the use of sodium phosphate 
as it does not entirely remove alkaline earth metals, and their presence will 
affect the copper reduction of a sugar solution. This objection, however, does 
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Table IX. The^ effect of time of standing on the iodine valms of solutions desired 
with normal and basic lead acetate ami delexided with sodium phosphate. 

Blank titration 57 0 cc. of 0 044jV thiosiil])hato - 25 oc. iodine. 

Iodine values of 100 cc. of uncleared solutions 0 1327 g. 0 1 282 g. ^ 

Thiosulphate * iodine Iodine reduced j>er 1(X) cc. 

reduced (ec.) solution (g.) 

(Ueanng agtuit (learing agent 


Tune of 

Normal lead 

Basic lead 

Normal lead 

Basie lead 

8tan(Un;j 

acetate 

acetate 

acetate 

acetate 

KjIUtchI at onc(‘ 

— 

23 90 

— 

0-13241 

2 hourH 

23-05 

23-10 

0-1277 

0 1280 = 

()vomj<4ht 

23 20 

23-15 

0-1285 

0 1282-2 


3 days l^*ad iodid(‘ formed 

not hold for apple extracts since tlie amounts of calcium present are too small 
to cause any (UTor. 

T/ic use of sodium phosphate as a deleading agent in the 
clearing of apple extracts. 

As the use of basic lead acetate and sodium phosphate had proved quite 
satisfat^tory for clarification of mixtures of sugars, malic acid and pectin, this 
method of clearing was appli('d to a series of extracts from stored apples. 
These extracts were prepared both by aleoholit*. extraction of the fresh tissue 
[Haynes and Archbold, 1928, p. 97(1] and by expression of the juice from 
])reviously frozen pulp [Haynes, 1925, p. 78J. The clearing method described 
by Evans was used, but a saturated solution of sodium phosphate was substi- 
tuted for the potavssium oxalate, 2~3 cc. of phosphate W(*re added for each 
cc. of basic lead acetate solution. The solutions prepared from the alcoholic 
extractions were found to develop a yellow colour on standing, the colour be- 
coming more intense as the time of standing was prolonged. No iinprov^ement 
W'as obtained by keeping in the dark instead of exposed to direct sunlight 
on the bench. The solutions prepared from the expressed juice remained quite 
colourless on standing. No colour appeared in either case if the solutions 
were deleaded with potassium oxalate. A comparison of the iodine values 
showed that the values for the coloured solutions which had been deleaded 
wdth sodium phosphate were considerably higher than those for the colourless 
solutions deleaded with potassium oxalate. Three sets of comparative values 
are showm in Table X. No correction has been made for the iodine reduced 
by the potassium oxalate; this correction would of course slightly increase 
the difference between the two sets of observations. Extracts prepared from 
very immature fruit were found to be coloured wdiichever deleading agent was 
used, and by solving the equations obtained by determining the iodine value 
and copper reducing powder, negative values for fructose w^ere obtained. These 
results show that in the coloured solutions iodine is reduced by some substance 
other than sugar. 
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Table X. Iodine values of solutions 'prepared from alcoholic extracts of apple 
tissue chared with basic had acetate and deleaded with sodium phosphate and 
potassium oxalate. 

Solution deloaded with 



Sodium phosphate 

Potassium oxalate 


Iodine reduced 

Iodine i-educed 

Solution 

per 100 cc. (g.) 

per 100 cc. (g.) 

1 

0*1635 

01613 

2 

01927 

01722 

3 

01624 

01465 


Since the use of alcoholic extracts is preferable to the use of expressed 
juice [Haynes and Archbold, 1929] for sugar estimations, and the results 
obtained when sodium phosphate is used as the deleading agent require no 
correction for loss of sugars during clearing, the coloured solutions were boiled 
^dth charcoal to see if decoloration without loss of sugar was possible. 

Table XI. Iodine values of solutions prepared from alcoholic extracts of apple 
tissue cleared 'with basic had acetate and sodium phosphate and decolorised by 
charcoal. 

Coloured solution Decolorised solution 
Iodine reduced per 
Iodine reduced 100 ce. of original 

Solution per 100 cc. (g.) solution (g.) 

1 01778 oir>m> 

2 0 1965 0 1621 

3 01637 01491 

Trials were made with animal charcoal and a sample of “suchar^*^ The 
‘‘suchar” was found to be much more efficient for decolorising the solutions 
and was used for all subsequent work. 

The iodine values of the colourless solutions obtained by boiling with 
charcoal were next determined. 200 cc. of the neutral cleared, coloured solu- 
tion were boiled with 0-5 g, of charcoal for 1 minute. The solution was filtered 
and the charcoal thoroughly washed with boiling water. The volume of filtrate 
was then made up to 250 cc., and the iodine value determined in the usual 
way. In every case a decrease in the iodine value was found as compared 
with the coloured solutions. Three sets of results are shown in Table XI. 

In some cases one boiling was not sufficient to decolorise the solution, if 
this was so the solution was filtered and again boiled for 1 minute with fresh 
charcoal. This process was repeated until the solution was colourless. The 
iodine value decreased with each successive boiling until the solution was 
colourless, after which further boilings had no effect. It was found necessary 
to boil once more after the solution was apparently colourless in order to 
ensure a constant result. The effects of increasing the quantity of charcoal 
used and the time of boiling were tried, but no advantage was obtained in 

1 Suchar is a charcoal specially prepared for sugar refining by the British Suchar Processes, 
Ltd., and kindly supplied by them. 
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either case. Tlie results arc shown in Table XII. Tests were then carried out 
with invert sugar solutions to which sucrose had been added to see if adsorp- 
tion occurred during the boiling process. No change was found in the iodine 


Table XII. Iodine values of a cleared extract of a'pple tissue after different 
times of boiling with varying amounts of charcoaL 


Tiinc‘ of each 
No. of boilings Ijoilinir (mins.) 

4 1 

(oolonrlcss after 3rd boiJjiig) 

4 1 

(left t<j stand J hemr before 
filtering off chureoal) 


3 


1 



Iodine reduced per 

VVt of cliaicoul 

100 cc. of original 

(g.) 

solution (g.) 

0-5 

0-302 

0-5 

0 298 

1*0 

0-301 


3 

(oolourlesa alter 2nd boding) 


0-5 


0-299 


value afttn* boiling on(*e with charcoal, and after six boilings a loss of only 
()-8 % was observed. The reducing power estimated by copper reduction 
liowever decreased 1 % after one boiling and 5 % after six boilings. This loss 
of sugar (XHiurred in both total and r(‘du(‘ing sugars and sugge^sts that a slight 
adsorption of fruct<»se and sucrose occurs during the boiling, while glucose is 
not aifected. Conse(|ucntly no change is found in the iodine value after one 
boiling with charcoal. 

The iodine value and reducing sugars determined by copper reduction are 
shown in Table Xlll. 


Table XJll. The effect of boiling with charcoal o)i the reducing power and 
iodine values of an invert sugar solution containing sucrose. 


Kediu-iiig .sug«»r Total sugar 
( 1 ) 3 " c«>]:)per n’diu-tioii) 


No. of 
boilings 

g / loo cc. 

g /lOO CO. 

SiKTO.se 
g./lOO CO. 

Iodine reduced 

pvM- KXl CO. (g.) 

Unboiled 

0-720 

1-032 

0-312 

0*0753 

1 

0-713 

1020 

0 313 

0-0753 

o 

0 711 

1-000 

0 29.7 


0 

0 OSo 

0 930 

0 251 

0 0747 


The c-oppei’ reducing power can be satisfactorily determined in the uncleared, 
or in the cleared but coloured solution, and the results coinbiiied with iodine 
values determined in the decolorised solution. The loss of reducing power 
during decoloration is therefore not a serious drawback to the use of sodium 
phosphate as a deleading agent. Since the cleared solutions darken con- 
siderably on standing, the effect of the more intense colour on the iodine value 
was^Jftiext examined. An alcoholic extract of apple tissue was prepared and 
after evaporation of the alcohol the solution was diluted and cleared with 
basic lead acetate and sodium phosphate. The solution was colourless imme- 
diately after filtering, and an estimation of the iodine value was carried out 
at once, both with and without a preliminary boiling with charcoal. The 
Biochem. 1931 xxv 
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cleared solution was allowed to stand and again estimated after intervals of 
3 and 8 months. More than one boiling was necessary to decolorise the solutions 
after long standing. 

The results arc shown in Table XIV. 


Table XIV. Iodine values of apple extract cleared and ddexided with sodium 
phosphate estimated after different periods of standing both in coloured and 
decolorised solutions. 



CJcared coloured solutions 
estimated 

^ . 

Cleared decolorised solutions 
estimated 


At 

After 

After 

At 

After 

After 


once 

3 months 

8 months 

once 

3 months 

8 months 

No. of boilings required 




1 

2 

4 

Sample 1 

0-2080 

0*2089 

0*2067 

0*1796 

0*1750 

0-1767 

Sample 2 

— 

0*1035 

0*1625 

0*1442 

0-U48 

— 

Sample 3 

01 927 

0*1907 

— 

01 703 

0*1739 



No change was found in the iodine values of either the coloured or de- 
colorised solutions after 8 months. Thus depth of colour does not in itself tend 
to increase the iodine value. In order to test the validity of the figurt^s ob- 
tained by this method a comparison was made with iodine values of solutions 
deleaded with potassium oxalate; since it was possible tljat the colourless 
solution obtained in this way might also contain the oxidisablc material, 
estimations were carried out on solutions which had been boiled with charcoal 
in addition to the ordinary estimation. In this case the iodine value increased 
considerably during the boiling, and a solution boiled without the addition 
of charcoal showed an even greater increase. A solution of fructose and basic 
lead acetate and potassium oxalate showed the same increase in iodine valu(i 
after boiling with or without the addition of charcoal, while the iodine value 
of a solution of potassium oxalate alone was unaffected by boiling. This 
increase appears to bo due to some action of the excess of potassium oxalate 
on the sugars during boiling. Potassium oxalate is therefore unsuitable as a 
deleading agent for solutions prepared from immature apples. It has already 
been stated that such solutions are coloured even if deleaded with oxalate, 
and the above results make it clear that decolorising by boiling is not 
practicable. 

Table XV. Iodine values, g. iodine reduced per 100 cc., of solutions deleaded 
with sodium phosphate and potassnim oxalate before and after boiling. 

Solution deleaded with 



Sodium phosphate 



^ 

Potassium oxalate* 

Sample 

r 

Not boiled 

Boiled 

r 

Not boiled 

BoUed 

1 

01635 

0*1442 

0*1513 

0*1754 

2 

0*1927 

0*1703 

0*1722 

0-2()40 

3 

0*1624 

0*1423 

0*1465 

01703 


♦ No correction haa been made for the oxidation of potassiam oxalate. The results are there* 
fore about 0*5 % too high. 
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The parallel experiments with extracts of mature apples (Table XV) using 
the two deleading agents showed that nearly the same result is obtained in 
the solution deleaded with sodium phosphate after decoloration as in that 
deleaded with potassium oxalate but not boiled. By varying the amounts of 
phosphate added during clearing it was found that the development of colour 
was largely dependent on the amount of phosphate present. Three solutions 
were prepared, one containing insufficient phosphate to remove all the lead, 
one with a slight excess of phosphate and one with a large excess. After 
standing for 3 months the first solution was still colourless, the second pale 
yellow and the third deeper yellow. The one containing excess lead was then 
completely deleaded, and iodine values were determined on all three. Similar 
values were obtained for the two solutions which had stood with excess of 
phosphate, but the third gave a high value indicating a conversion of fructose 
to glucose ill the presence of lead. 

From the foregoing results it was concluded that for extracts prepared 
from mature apples satisfactory results could be obtained by using either 
potassium oxalate or sodium phosphate as the deleading agent, but that 
oxalate was inadmissible unless the cleared solution was colourless. The use 
of oxalate also has the disadvantage of requiring corrections both in the iodine 
and copper reduction values to give the correct results. The use of sodium 
phosphate re(]uires no such corrections, but is more tedious since the addi- 
tional process of decoloration is necessary. Since a good deal of work on 
immature fruit is in progress in this laboratory sodium phosphate has been 
adopted for routine work. 

It has been foimd that tlie iodimetric method can be used satisfactorily 
for the estimation of much smaller amounts of sugar than those used in the 
work described here. It is now being employed in combination with the 
Hanes [1929J modification of tiagedorn and Jensen’s method of sugar esti- 
mation for the determination of the small amounts of sugar in the developing 
apple. These results will be published shortly. 

[Not(\ added 13th Feb.J The polar ime trie method is not only tedious but 
there are indications that it is liable to give untrustworthy results in the case 
of apple extracts. Evans’s [1928] results show quite close agreement between 
the actual polarimeter readings and those expected from the iodine and 
copper values of the solutions. Examination of his paper shows that he has 
assumed that the specific rotation of fructose is independent of concentration. 
If his data are recalcailated using the formula relating specific rotation and 
concentration of fructose given by Vosburgh [1920, 1921] it is found that 
the polarimeter readings are uniformly lower than would be expected from 
the copper and iodine values. We have made observations which confirm 
this result, and there is thus some indication of the presence of a laevo- 
rotatory substance other than sugar in the cleared apple extract. 


8—2 
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Summary. 

The oxidation of glucose and fructose by alkaline iodine at 1° and methods 
of preparation of apple extracts for iodimetric estimations have been investi- 
gated. Glucose is quantitatively oxidised to gluconic acid in two hours at 1° 
and some oxidation of fructose txlso occurs. 

In mixtures of glucose and fructose the amount of iodine reduced per g. 
of fructose increases from 0*013 g. to 0*017 g. as the ratio of fructose to glucose 
increases from 1/1 to 5/1 and then decreases slowly as this ratio is finther 
increased. The value 0*017 can be used for determination of fructose and glu- 
cose in apples by combination of the iodimetric and copper reduction methods, 
since the ratio of fructose to glucose in the apple is about 4/1. 

The presence of oxidisable material other than sugar makes it necessary 
to clear the apple extracts before carrying out iodimetric determinations. 
Basic lead acetate with either sodium phosphate (Na 2 HP() 4 ) or potassium 
oxalate as the deleading agent was found to give satisfactory results with 
extracts prepared from mature apples. 

The loss of sugar during clearing and the sliglit/ action of iodine on potassium 
oxalate make corrections necessary for both the copper reducing value and 
the iodine value if oxalate is used as the dcleading agent. If sodium phosphate 
is used there is no loss of sugar, but the cleared solution is yellow and still 
contains some non-sugar substance oxidisable by iodine. The solution can be 
decolorised by boiling with charcoal and satisfactory results obtained. Copper 
reduction determinations can be carried out on the yellow solution. 

With very immature apples coloured solutions are also obtained when 
potassium oxalate is used, and these solutions cannot be boiled, as an increase 
in the iodine value occurs owing to some action of oxalate on the sugars. 
Sodium phosphate has therefore been adopted as the deleadiiig agent for 
routine work. 
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The oxidation of succinic acid can be a(*-(*.om 2 )]ished by colls of very diverse 
types, ranging from the bacteria to those of mammalian muscle and brain. 
Early work on the course of this oxidation, by Batelli and Stern, Einbeck, 
and Dakin, showed that succinic acid was oxidised to fiimaric acid and that 
this took up the elements of water to form Z-malic acid. Hahn, Haarman 
and Fischl)ach [lfl29J demonstrated that in presence of muscle /-malic acid 
was further oxidised to oxaloacetic acid. In the cas(* of bacteria it was clear 
[Quastel, J924] that tlie main course of oxidation of succinic acid was through 
fiimaric acid and {jynivic acid, oxaloacetic acid presumably being an inter- 
mediate step. The question, however, arose as to whether fiimaric {K’id was 
oxidised directly or wh<'th(‘r it was n(‘cessarily transformed to malic acid j)rior 
to oxidation. It was shown with bacteria., using the methylene blue technique 
[Quastel and Whetham, 1924J, that malic acid was not a ready donator of 
hydrogen, a fact contrary to what would be exp(‘cted if the oxidation of 
fumaric a(*itl juoceeded through malic acid. Tin* evidence was sufficient to 
justify the opinion that fumaric acid might be oxidised directly. The discovery, 
however, that the donating powers of malic acid might be obscured by the 
accepting powers of the acid — through the formation of fumaric 
acid which is a ready hydrogen accej)tor— vitiated this conclusion, and later 
on the formulation of the theory of activation [Quastel, ]92()] made it appear 
very unlikely that fumaric acid would be oxidised directly, an activated 
funiarate molecule, on the th(»ory, tending to take up jiositive electricity 
(protons or hydrogen) rather than negative (oxygen). The question, therefore, 
was left quite open. Most tissues and organisms can bring about a change of 
fumaric acid to /-malic acid and can accomplish the oxidation of the latter 
acid, but neither of these facts constitutes evidence that the main line of 
oxidation of fumaric acid lies through /-malic acid. In the case of certain 
bacteria, for instance, fumaric acid gives rise (in presence of ammonium ions) 
to /-aspartic acid, an amino-acid capable of being oxidised by the bacteria in 
question. But it cannot be assumed from these facts that the main line of 
oxidation of fumaric acid, with these bacteria, lies through /-aspartic acid. 
The actual finding among the products of oxidation of succinate or fuinarate 
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of any substance which is capable of further oxidation does not constitute 
evidence that this substance occurs on the main line of oxidation of the 
succinate or fumarate. Quantitative, in addition to qualitative, evidence is 
required in order properly to appraise the significance of any such substance. 

An attempt is made in this communication to show, from a quantitative 
standpoint, that the biological oxidation of fuma-ric acid proceeds largely, if 
not entirely, through Z-malic acid. This is done by comparing the rates of 
oxidation of fumaric and malic acids in presence of various organisms and 
tissues, by comparing the action of inhibitors on these oxidations and by 
measuring the malic acid produced from succinic acid. At the same time 
measurements have been made of the relative rates of oxidation of succinic, 
fumaric, malic and aspartic acids in presence of various tissues and organisms 
and of the influence these substances have on each other’s oxidation. Results 
have been obtained showing very clearly how the organisms and tissues dift’er 
in significant ways from each other. 

Of considerable importance to the problems of respiration is the inhibitory 
action of malonate on succinate oxidation, first found by the methylene blue 
method in the case of bacteria [Quastel and Whetham, 1825; Quastel and 
Wooldridge, 1928], It will be shown that this inhibitory action applies not 
only to the oxidation of succinate by bacteria, but to that by muscle and 
brain tissue. The degree of inhibition varies widely, being greatest with muscle 
and brain. The reasons for this and the bearing of the results on the views 
held by Warburg are discussed. 

Experimental. 

Oxidation rates were measured in the Barcroft differential manometer, all 
experiments being carried out at 37°. Acids were used in the form of their 
sodium salts, the pjj of solutions being 7*4. The oxygen uptakes recorded are 
the net uptakes due to the substrates alone — the control oxygen uptake by 
the organism or tissue alone being subtracted from the uptake given by 
organism or tissue in presence of the substrate. On some occasions the same 
amoimt of organism or tissue was placed in each cup of the apparatus, the 
substrate under investigation being placed only in the right hand one. The 
oxygen uptake in such cases was that due to the substrate alone. 

Phosphate buffer solution (Mjlb) was always present with the tissue, and 
substrates were present at an initial concentration of A//15. The total volume 
of solution in each cup of the apparatus was 3 cc. 

The rates of oxidation of substrates were linear over the first 2 or 3 liours 
of the oxidation indicating that the initial concentration (M/15) used was 
sufficient to saturate the enzymes involved. 

The various bacteria were prepared by 48 hours’ growth either in tryptic 
broth or on nutrient agar plates, the organism in the first case being centri- 
fuged and washed twice with 0*85 % saline, and in the second case being 
scraped off the plates, suspended in saline and then centrifuged and washed; 
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after washing, a homogeneous suspension of the organism in saline was pre- 
pared/ 1 cc. of this suspension was used in each experiment. The organism 
was used as soon as yjossible after its preparation, its age being of great im- 
portance so far as the oxidations of fumarate, malate or aspartate are 
concerned. When not in use the organism was stored at 0°. 

In the cases of muscle and brain, 0*5 g. of the tissue was always used. 
Muscle, after dissection from the animal, was cooled and minced. Brain was 
similarly treated, the whole brain in the case of the rabbit being used. With 
human brain only the grey matter of the cerebral cortex, after careful removal 
of the membranes and adhering blood vessels, was used. 

In Table I in which most of the experimental results are set out, the 

Table I. Uptake of oxygen {at 37°) in mm ? by organisms and tissues in jwesence 
of various substrates and mixtures of substrates, the initial cones) dr atum of 


each being M//5. 
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8 

B. proO'us 
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1550 

9 
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— 
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— 
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Rabbit muscle 
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Rabbit brain 
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50 
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3 

23 

ff 
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41 

21 — 

— 

— 

— 

37 

24 

Human brain 

804 

9 



690 




108 

25 

(grey matter) 

♦» 

201 

47 

38 23 


_ 

_ 



results of any one experiment are quantitatively comparable with each other, 
but not with those of a differently numbered experiment. The results given 
are representative of a large number of experiments. 
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Kelative rates of oxidation of succinic, fumaric, malic 

AND ASPARTIC ACIDS. 

The rates of oxidation, as previously stated, are approximately linear over 
the first 2 or 3 hours. In most of the experiments a period of 2 hours was made 
the limiting time, and the actual oxygen uptakes of a number of substrates at 
the end of this period are a measure of the relative rates of oxidation of these 
substrates. 

Now it follows that if fumaric acid can only be oxidised via Z-malic acid, 
the velocity of oxidation of fumaric acid cannot be greater than that of 
/-malic acid for equivalent saturation concentrations of these substrates. 
A distinctly higher rate of oxidation for fumarate w^ould indicate a separate 
line of oxidation. 

The experimental results recorded in Table I show, on the whole, that 
the velocities of oxidation of fumarate and /-malate are of the same order, a 
much higher figure being recorded, however, in the case of a specimen of 
rabbit muscle for Z-malate. It is an interesting fact that in certain cases the 
velocity of oxidation of fumarate exceeds that of /-malat(\ This is notably the 
case with M, lysodeikticus and it has been observed several times wdth brain 
tissue. The excess of oxidation, however, is usually small so that although 
this excess may point to some direct oxidation of fumarat(% the effect may 
also be attributable to a secondary factor. 

The fact that the oxidations of fumarate and Z-mahate are usually of the 
same order points to the rapid transfornnation of fumarate into /-malate and 
hence to the presence of fumarase in the organisms and tissues investigated. 
Experiment shows this to be the case. 

The oxidation of aspartic acid is of interest. Aspartic acid may undergo 
(1) a direct oxidation, or (2) loss of ammonia, in presence of those organisms 
possessing the necessary enzymes, to form fumaric a(*id fQuastel and Woolf, 
1926; Cook and Woolf, 1928] and oxidation via /-malic acid. If course (2) is 
the sole mode of oxidation followed, the velocity of oxidation of aspartic acid 
should not be greater than that of /-malic acid; if course (1) takes place the 
velocity may be greater. The results show that the strict aerobes B. alkaligenes 
and B. subtilis oxidise aspartate at a much greater rate than /-malate, 
whereas the facultative anaerobes, B. coli, B. acidi lactici, oxidise the amino- 
acid at about the same or a lesser rate. 

The results suggest that the strict aerobes in question attack the amino- 
acid by course (1) and this is supported by the fact that neither of the. 
organisms possesses the power of transforming /-aspartic acid into fumaric acid. 

The relative rates of oxidation of succinate and fumarate vary very widely 
with different cells. The greatest variation is seen in the cases of muscle and 
brain tissue, with which the oxidation of fumarate is small compared with 
that of succinate. The reverse of this, when the oxidation of fumarate is seen 
to be even greater than that of succinate, occurs with B, pyocyaneus, an 
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observation entirely in harmony with the facts relating to the relative rates 
of fermentation of succinate and fumarate l)y this organism [Quastel, 1924]. 

The oxidations of fumarate and Z-malate are very much more dependent 
on the age or condition of the organism than is the oxidation of succinal(\ 
Storing the organisms for a few days at brings about a very marked decrease 
in the ability of an organism to oxidise fumarate or Z-malate. It is this very 
high sensitivity of the oxidation to relatively slight changes in the cell vdiich, 
dou})tleBS, accounts for the fact that with muscle, ev(‘n when used quite 
fr(‘sh, varial)Ie results are ol)taincd for the oxidation of Z-malate. To obtain 
reliable results with bacteria, these organisms must be used as soon as }K)ssiblc 
after their prcjairation. With B. roh\ freshly prepared, the rate of oxidation 
of succinate is usually roughly twice that of fumarate; on storing the organism 
for a few days at ()"' the rate of oxidation of succinate becomes as mucli as 
ten times that of fumarate— a ratio ap[)roximating to that found in muscle 
or brain tissue. 

ThK EP^FKCT on SOCCUNATE oxidations of TJIK AF)DJTION OF 
FUMAHATF, MALATF OH ASPARTATE. 

It is now w(‘ll known both from studies of bacteria and of muscle that the 
enzyme acconi])lishiiig tlie activation of succinate as a hydrogen donator will 
bring al)out the activation (d' fumarate jis a hydrogen acceptor. It follows 
that fumarate is adsorbed at the succinate-activating enzyme and hence that 
it sliould compete with succinate for this enzyme. The addition, therefore, of 
fumaT<ite to succinate (both at ‘‘saturation” concentrations) should bring 
about a diminution in the velocity of oxidation of the latter, the amount of 
diminution btung dependent upon the relative degrees of adsorption. Experi- 
ment shows this to b(» the case. Usually it is found (see Table I) that the 
oxygen uptake of a mixture of succinatti and fumarate is the average of that 
due to succinate alone and that due to fumarate alone, this being the case 
whether tlie oxidation of fumarate is small or largc^ compared with that due 
to succinate. An exception to this rule has been found with muscle and the 
interesting question arises as to whether the adsorption of fumarate at the 
succinate enzyme is the same whatever the source of the enzyme. There is 
not yet, however, sufficient experimental evidence available to decide this 
point. 

Incidentally the fact that fumarate inhibits succinate oxidation is in 
harmony with the hypothesis that the main course of oxidation of succinate is 
through fumarate. Were there a different means of oxidising succinate, it 
would have been anticipated that the addition of fumarate would have in- 
creased the rate of oxidation found in presence of succinate alone. 

Since fumarase is present in the organisms and tissues under investigation, 
the effect of adding i-malate is virtually the same as adding an equivalent 
concentration of fumarate, for both give rise to the same equilibrium mixture. 
Experiment shows that the inhibiting action of i-malate is rather less than that 
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of fumaratc, an effect presumably to be accounted for by the time factor 
involved in the equilibrium concentration of fumarate being formed from the 
malatc. For instance M, lysodeikticus is slow compared with jB. coU in trans- 
forming fumarate into malate, and accordingly we find that the degree of 
inhibition of succinate oxidation by malate is less with the former organism 
than with the latter. 

Aspartate, in the presence of those organisms which can convert aspartic 
acid into fumaric acid, inhibits the oxidation of succinate. With those organisms 
which do not possess this power, however, aspartate increases the rate of 
oxidation found with succinate. Thus with B. coli, B. acidi lactici and JS. proteus, 
which are organisms capable of forming Z-aspartic acid from fumaric acid, th(i 
effect of aspartate is to inhibit succinate oxidation. Now, were the aspartate 
directly oxidised, instead of passing through fumarate and malate, the action 
of aspartate would be to increase the rate of oxidation in presence of suc- 
cinate. With the strict aerobes B. alkaligenes, B, mhtilis and M. lysodaikiicuft 
this actually occurs, there being a marked increase in the rate of oxidation 
on the addition of aspartate to succinate. This shows clearly the difference 
in mode of attack on the amino-acid between the strict aerobes and the facul- 
tative anaerobes. 

B, prodigiosus seems to behave, to a small extent, in this respect like a 
strict aerobe. 

The interesting fact emerges, however, with the strict aerobes, that th(‘ 
rate of oxidation of a mixture of aspartate and succinate is often greater 
than the sum of the individual rates. This does not always occur and the 
phenomenon depends very largely on the condition of the organism. 

The same phenomenon applies to muscle tissue. Here again the addition 
of aspartate increases the rate of oxidation due to succinate, the new rate 
sometimes being greater than the sum of the individual rates. The effect is 
reminiscent of Needham’s observation [1930] that a mixtures of glutamic and 
aspartic acids gives rise to more succinic and malic acids than the sum of the 
acids produced from glutamic and aspartic acids individually. 

With brain tissue, Z-aspartate appears to have but little effect on succinate 
oxidation. 

Both with muscle and brain tissue fumarate and malate inhibit succinate 
oxidations, the effects being rather less than with bacteria. 

It is quite clear, as far as aspartate oxidation is concerned, that, both 
with muscle tissue and the strict aerobes, the line of oxidation is not mainly 
through fumarate and malate. With the facultative anaerobes, on the other 
hand, this course would appear to be the predominant one. The alternative 
would be that for these organisms alone the aspartate molecule per se is 
highly adsorbed at the succinate enzyme — a hypothesis for which there is as 
yet no evidence. 
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The action of malonate. 

It would be anticipated that if fumarate underwent a direct oxidation, 
this w^ould take place at the enzyme which is known to activate the fumarate 
molecule, ix. at the succinate dehydrogenase. Though the electrical theory of 
activation does not favour the possibility of the activated fumarate molecule 
taking up negative electricity (?>. of becoming directly oxidised), there is no 
definite evidence so far that this does not in fact occur. Now it has been 
shown that malonate competes wdth succinate for the enzyme capable of 
activating the latter, and Cook [ 1930] has recently shown that this inhibitory 
action of malonate on succinate oxidation applies aerobically, as well as 
anaerobically, to B. coli. There is little doubt that the competing action of 
malonate with succinate for the latter dehydrogenase is a general pheno- 
menon — applying to muscle and brain tissue (see Table I) as well as to various 
cJasses of bacteria. 

It would be expect(id, therefore, that if fumarate is oxidised at the suc- 
cinate enzyme, where it is known to be adsorbed, the presence of malonate 
would inhibit its oxidation by competition for the enzyme. 

The action of malonate on fumarate oxidation provides, therefore, a good 
tost of the possibility that fumarate undergoes an oxidation at the succinate 
enzyme. 

Exj)eriment shows that the action of malonate both on fumarate or malate 
oxidation is either nil or very small. 

For instance with B. coli 

Fumarate {Mjtil) took up 423 mm.*'* Og in 2 hrs. 

Fumarate (iTi/37) malonate (il//15) ,, 430 

i-Malate (A//37) „ 427 

Z-Malate (M/37) f malonate (M/15) „ 400 ,, 

The fact that malonate has either little or no effect on fumarate and 
malate oxidations explains the wide variations observed in the degret‘s of 
inhibition by malonate on suc(dnate oxidation with various organisms and 
tissues. In the case of those cells with which the rate of fumarate oxidation 
a])proaches that of succinate, malonate ha.s a relatively small effect; for, in 
spite of the large effect of malonate on the succinate-fumarate reaction, 
fumarate is still produced in sufficient quantity to allow a relatively rapid 
uptake of oxygen. (It is worthy of note that the succinate-fumarate reaction 
requires only one atom of oxygen, whilst the complete oxidation of fumarate 
requires six atoms.) On the other hand, in the case of those organisms with 
which the fumarate oxidation is slow compared with that of succinate, 
malonate has a large effect, the action of the malonate on the succinate- 
fumarate reaction being predominant. This is the case with muscle and brain 
tissue with which the fumarate oxidation is normally small, or with organisms 
which have been stored so long or treated in such a way that the fumarate 
and malate oxidations have disappeared. Here the malonate inhibition ap- 
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proaches 90 % or an even larger value. With organisms, however, such as 
M, lysodeiUicus or J5. pyocyancus where fumarate oxidation is relatively high 
the malonate inhibition may approach only 30 % . 

The small or negligible action of malonate on fumarate oxidation is, defi- 
nitely, evidence against the view that fumarate might undergo a direct oxida- 
tion at the succinate enzyme. 

The action of oxalate. 

Tf the oxidation of fumarate [)roceeds largely through Z-malate it follows 
that an agent which inhibits malate oxidation will also inhibit fumarate 
oxidation. Such an agent is oxalate. The following results were obtained with 
B. 2 ^yocyaneu,s^ all the substrates being initially present at a concentration of 
Mjlb and the oxalate as the potassium salt. 

Z-Malate took up 551 mm.*^ Og in 90 mins. 

Z-Malate -h oxalate ,, 330 

Fumarate ,, 000 ,, 

Fumarate -h oxalate ,, 315 ,, 

Succinate ,, 547 ,, 

Succinate i- oxalate ,, 409 ,, 

It will be seen that oxalate exercises an inhibitory action on both malate 
and fumarate oxidations — the inhibition being greater than on that of suc- 
cinate. Oxalate has not a large inhibitory action in the succinate-fumarate 
reaction [Quastcl and Wooldridge, 1928] but it is to be expected it will a})pre- 
ciably inhibit the total oxidation of succinate, since the latter passes through 
fumarate and malate. 

The fact that the inhibitions of fumarate and Z-malate oxidations by 
oxalate are of the same order of magnitude is clearly evidence in favour of 
the view that fumarate oxidation proceeds xia Z-malate. 

It is worthy of note that toluene, which eliminates the oxidation of fumarate 
by B. coli [Cook, 1930], also eliminates the oxidation of Z-malate by this 
organism. 

Oxidation of succinate to Z-malate. 

Summing up the evidence so far it appears: 

(1) the velocities of oxidation of fumarate and Z-malate arc usually of the 
same order of magnitude; 

(2) malonate, which inhibits the succinate-fumarate reaction, has little 
action on the oxidation of either fumarate or Z-malate ; 

(3) oxalate inhibits the oxidation of fumarate and Z-malate to about the 
same extent, the inhibition being greater than that observed with succinate. 

Though this evidence, on the whole, is in favour of the view that the 
oxidation of fumarate proceeds largely through Z-malate there is as yet no 
direct evidence that succinate does not suffer another oxidation (e.g, direct 
to fZZ-malate) besides that of proceeding, in the first place, to fumarate. 
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This evidence may be secured from a quantitative study of the oxidation 
of succinate in presence of those tissues or organisms with which the oxidation 
of fumarate or malatc is small or nil. In presence of such cells, one atom of 
oxygen should be taken up per molecule of succinate forming an equilibrium 
mixture of fumarate and /-malatc in the ratio of 1 : 3. Thus the uptake of 
1 g.-atom of oxygen should give rise to | g.-mol. of /-malate. If succinate 
suffered an oxidation other than that- through fumarate, the uptake of 1 g.- 
atom of oxygen woidd lead to less than ^ g.-mol. /-malate. If, for instance, it 
proceeded first to c//-malate, and this to a mixture of d-malate, /-malate and 
fumarate the final rotation observed would not only be smaller than if fumarate 
were the first step but of the opposite sign. 

For experiment, succinate at an initial concentration of ilf/15 was oxidised 
in presence of (1) muscle tissue, wuth which the fumarate oxidation was very 
small compared with that of succinate; (2) a suspension of B. coU which had 
been treated with toluene so as to eliminate the oxidation of fumarate. 

Th(^ oxidation was carried out in the Barcroft apparatus and after a certain 
pt'riod the oxygen uptake was read, and the solution in the Barcroft cup made 
u]) to 5 (‘(*. with water. 1 cc. glacial acetic acid was added and the whole 
mixed with 10 cc-. 11-2 % ammonium molybdate solution. After filtering or 
centrifuging, the clear solution was examined ])olarimetrieally. Using the 
mercury green lim^ a rotation of h' (2 dm. tube) was equivalent to 9-65 mg. 


/-malic acid. The experimental results were as follows. 

(1) ir ff/f muscle (issue: 

Oxygen uptake at 37' and 7(>()mm. ... ... ... 357 mm.® 

Rotation observed ... . . ... ... 0'3()'^ 

Rotation calculat(‘d on the basis of succinate being 

oxidised entirely through fumarate... ... ... 0-30'’ 

(2) Wit/t B. coli treuted with toluene: 

Oxygen uptake at 37" and 7r)0mm. ... 1222 mm.® 

Rotation observed ... ... ... ... ... TOG^ 

Rotation calculated ... ... ... ... .. 1*02’ 


Thes(' r(‘sults ch'arlj" indicate that if succinate normally undergoes some 
other oxidation, besides that of proceeding through fumarate, the amount of 
this oxidation must be exceedingly small. 

The entire evidence is now in support of the view that the normal course 
of biological oxidation of succinate lies largely, if not entirely, through fuma- 
rate and /-malate, 

Warburg’s respiratory enzyme. 

The inhibition of succinate oxidation by malonate in presence of the intact 
cell bears upon the views held by Warburg of the “ res})iratioii enzyme” of 
the cell. These views are best expressed in his own words [Warburg, 1939J 
. .if different oxidases occur in an extract of one kind of cell they are not 
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enzymes which were preformed in the living cell, but transformation and 
decomposition products of a substance uniform in life. Uniformity of respira- 
tion enzyme and multitude of oxidases in the extracts do not constitute a 
contradiction.’’ 

Presumably, then, on this view the system responsible for the oxidation 
of succinate in the intact cell is identical with that which is responsible 
for the oxidation of fumarate, or lactate, or (say) ^-phenylenediaminc. This 
view leaves no room for the existence of specific dehydrogenases in the intact 
cell and supposes that the effects of treatment, or extraction, of a cell, on the 
various oxidations, are not to eliminate certain dehydrogenases but to affect 
a common oxidase in such a way that the less “sensitive” substances are no 
longer oxidised whilst the more sensitive are still attacked. 

That this view cannot be true follows not only from the fact that with 
the bacteria the dehydrogenases are selectively poisoned [Quastel and Wool- 
dridge, 1927], but from quantitative evidence with the intact cell. It was 
shown for instance that the oxidase systems for succinate and glucose differed 
from each other. Were there a common oxidase for these substances in the 
intact cell, then the rate of oxidation of a mixture of the substances at their 
saturation concentrations w^ould not be greater than the higher of the indi- 
vidual rates. Experiment showed that the oxidation rate was the sum of the 
individual rates. 

In this commimication it has been showm that with B. alkaligenes^ B. mhtilis 
and Jf. lysodeikiicns the velocity of oxidation of a mixture of succinate and 
aspartate is greater than either of the individual rates — a fact showing the 
presence of tw^o distinct activating systems in the intact cell. 

Attention, however, might be drawn, in this connection, to the inhibiting 
action of malonate. It has been shown previously by the methylene blue 
method that this substance acts reversibly on B. coli [Quastel and Wooldridge, 
1928]. Moreover malonate does not injure the cell, for the organism is capable 
of prolific growth in presence of it. 

Now it would be expected, if succinate and p-phenyhmediaminc are oxi- 
dised by the same system in the intact cell, that malonate which inhibits 
succinate oxidation would also inhibit the p-phenylenediamine oxidation. 
Experiment shows that this is not the case. 

Thus, with brain tissue (0*5 g.): 

p-phenylenediamine (21 mg.) took up in 2 hrs. 1206 mm.® O 2 . 

p-phenylenediamine (21 mg.) -f malonate (Af/15) took up in 2 hrs. 

1201 mm.® Og. 

j)-phenylenediamine (21 mg.) + oxalate (M/15) took up in 2 hrs. 

1132 mm.® Og. 

Neither malonate nor oxalate appreciably inhibits y-phenylenediamine 
oxidation under conditions such that succinate oxidation is markedly in- 
hibited by malonate. 
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The conclusion is clear that, for a consistent interpretation of the results 
of biological oxidations, it is necessary to picture the existence in the intact 
cell of distinct active centres, or dehydrogenase systems, each concerned with 
the activation of a certain type of hydrogen donator. Possibly, as already 
suggested [Quastel and Wooldridge, 1927 1, the process of treating or extracting 
a cell alters the activating range of each centre, but that more than one dis- 
tinct activating centre exists in the intact cell there can be no question. The 
oxidase which is concerned with the activation of molecular oxygen is quite 
distinct from the systems already referred to. Wheth(‘r there is one sucdi 
oxidase or a number in the intact cell is still a problem for further investigation. 

Summary. 

1. It has been shown from quantitative evidence that the normal course 
of biological oxidalion of succinate proceeds largely, if not entirely, through 
fumarate and /-malate. The evidence results from 

(а) a comparativ(‘ study of the oxidjitions of fumarate and /-malate in 
presence of various organisms and tissues; 

(б) a comparison of the action of malonate and of oxalate on the oxidation 
of fumarate and /-malate; 

(c) measurements of /-malic acid formed from succinic acid; the calculated 
quantities are in close agreement with those observed. 

2. Fumarate and /-malate inhibit the oxidation of suc(dnate in presence 
of various bacteria and of muscle and brain tissues. 

3. It is shown that the strict aerobes, B, alhiligenes, B, suhiilis and 
M. lijsodeikiicKs, and also muscle tissue, attack /-aspartate in a different manner 
from the facultativi* anaerobes, B, voli, B, protem and B. avidi lactkL The 
latter oxidise the acid through funuiric and /-malic acids. 

4. Malonate not only inhibits the oxidation of succinate by bacteria but 
also that by mus(‘lc and brain tissues, the degree of inhibition being greatest 
with these tissues. It is shown that the wide variation with different cells in 
the degrees of inhibition by malonate is associated with differences between 
velocities of oxidation of fumarate and those of succinate. 

5. Neither malonate nor oxalate inhibits the velocity of oxidation of 
p-phenylenediamine by brain tissue. 

6. These results are discussed in relation to Warburg’s views on the 
‘‘respiration enzyme” of the cell. 

Our thanks are due to the Medical Kesearch Council for a grant to this 
laboratory in aid of equipment and for a whole-time grant to one of us 
(A. H. M. W.). We also wish to express our appreciation of the very able 
assistance afforded us by Mr A. Dignam. 
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In Part 1 [Buttorwortli and Walker, 1929] it was shown that the products of 
the action of B. pyocyanens on ammonium (;itrate include maloiiic acid and 
a small (juantity of succinic- acid, and it was suggested that the latter arises by 
simultaneous decarboxylation and dehydrogenation of two molecules of the 
malonic acid in presence of a hydrogen acceptor. Pyruvic acid, whicdi might 
well })(' (h'rived from the acetone also produ(‘ed in the ammonium citrate 
cultures, could exercise* such a function, being thereby converted to lactic acid 
or, under certain conditions, to propionic acid. Support for this hyi)othesis is 
to be found in the experiments of Aubel and (’ambier [1922], who detected 
lactic acid in cultures of B. pyocyanens on solutions of the salts of both citric 
and pyruvic acids. Furtlu^r, as will bo evident from results described in the 
courses of the present communication, the fact that propionic acid has been 
shown to b(* an end-product of the action of B, pyocyanens on ammo7uum 
succinate [Auljel, 1921 ; Quastel, 1924] supports the same view. We have also 
obtained additional experimental evidence in favour of such a possibility by 
establishing the fact that addition of small quantities of acetone to cultures of 
B, jjyocyanens on calcium acetate media is followed by the formation therein 
of la(*-tic acid. 

In view of the occurrence of succinic acid in the citrate cultures, and of the 
fact that }>ropionic acid is formed by the growth of B. pyocyanens on succinate 
media, it was considered of interest to make a (doser study of the behaviour of 
succinic acid under the attack of this organism. It w^as considered unlikely that 
the propionic acid originates in the simple decarboxylation of succinic acid 
under the influence of the bacillus, as suggested by Aubel, since such a vdew is 
not in harmony with the knowm facts of organic chemistry, and its formation 
w^as regarded as more probably due to the following series of changes: 
COOH.OHa.CHa.COOH ^ COOH.OH2.CH(OH).COOH - 
COOH.CHg.CO.COOH CH3.CO.COOH (^H3.CH(OH).COOH 
-^CHa.CHg.COOH. 

Biochem. 1931 xxv 
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In the comprehensive work of Van Niel [1928] on the chemistry of the pro- 
pionic acid bacteria, the formation of propionic acid from both pyruvic acid 
and lactic acid was verified beyond doubt. 

Adopting the above tentative scheme as a basis of enquiry, search for the 
presence of malic acid was made in cultures of B, pyocyaneus on ammonium 
succinate, and its formation was demonstrated in several experiments after 
fermentation had been in progress for about 9 days. The acid was detected 
by Denigte’ mercuric acetate reagent [1900] and in subsequent experimental 
fermentations it was isolated and examined in detail, and, in every instance, 
it was found to consist of a mixture of the rfZ- and i-forms. Since B. fyocyanem 
does not effect racemisation of the active forms of malic acid, and since we have 
proved by control experiments that /-malic acid is unaltered by the treatment 
adopted for its isolation from the cultures, there remain only two possible 
sources from which the rf/-malic acid could have been derived, namely, (a) from 
the succinic acid by the action of activated hydrogen peroxide, for R. 
cyaneus is known to contain a peroxidase system, and (6) from oxaloacetic 
acid by symmetrical reduction. We regard (a) as the more probable alternative, 
for biological reduction has usually been observed to yield asymmetric com- 
pounds when structure has permitted optical activity and, further, the fact that 
B, 'pyocyaneus is rich in catalase is not an argument against (a), since it has 
been demonstrated clearly [Chodat and Pasmanik, 1907 ; Thurlow, 1925 ) that 
a partition of hydrogen peroxide between catalase and peroxidase occurs when 
both enzymes are present. 

In order to throw light on the source of the /-acid the bacillus was then 
cultivated on media in which dZ-malic acid constituted the sole source of 
carbon and, in the several experiments undertaken, such media invariably 
developed dextrorotatory properties. They also gave positive reactions to the 
test for pyruvic acid devised by Quastel [1924] and were free from lactic acid. 
Hence it follows that the /-malic acid obtained by the f(*rmentation of am- 
monium succinate is not derived through resolution by the bacillus of preformed 
dZ-malic acid, but must have its genesis in the asymmetric addition of water 
to fumaric acid arising from the dehydrogenation of succinic acid. In this 
connection it is to be noted that Stent, Subramaniam and Walker [1929] have 
recently shown that succinic acid yields a mixture of dl- and /-malic acids when 
submitted to the attack of Aspergillus niger, and that the latter organism 
renders solutions of e//-malic acid dextrorotatory, whilst Challenger and Klein 
[1929] have established the fact that the same strain of this mould produces 
high yields of /-malic acid from potassium fumarate, whence it would appear 
that the degradation of succinic acid is achieved in precisely the same manner 
by both B, pyocyaneus and A, niger, 

Quastel [1924], Quastel and Whetham [1924] and Quastel, Stephenson and 
Whetham [1925], in the course of studies of the reactions induced by resting 
bacteria have considered the cases of the equilibria which are set up (a) between 
fumaric acid and /-malic acid in the presence of resting B, coU, and (b) between 
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succinic acid and fumaric acid in the presence of methylene blue and resting 
B. pyocyaneus. Their experimental results are later interpreted as special cases 
of the general theory of the mechanism of oxidation and reduction in vivo, 
postulated by Quastel [192G], in which the breakdown of succinic acid by resting 
bacteria is assumed to proceed by initial formation of an activated form of 

V 

fumaric acid, symbolised as COOH — CHg — C — COOH, and regarded as identical 
with the activated form into which it is assumed fumaric acid is first converted 
under similar enzymic influence. This explanation is an elaboration and to some 
extent a modification of Wieland’s dehydrogenation hypothesis, and if it also 
applied to the behaviour of succinic acid when submitted to the attack of 
actively growing B, pyocyaneus under aerobic conditions, we should expect to 
obtain products identical with those which arise by the action of this organism 
on fumaric acid. Such, however, is but partially the case for, as we have just 
seen, the breakdown of the succinic acid in this instance is largely achieved by 
what appears to be a peroxidase reaction (leading to the formation of racemic 
malic acid), which proceeds simultaneously with the dehydrase and fiimarase 
reactions affording rijspectively fumaric acid and thence Z-malic acid. 

Acrcording to Quastel [1924J the growth of B. pyocyaneus on media con- 
taining salts of fumaric acid is very vigorous and malic acid cannot be de^tected 
among the products, of wdnc.h the first to be identified is pyruvic acid. Further, 
Quastel and Whetham [1924] found malic acid to be incapable of donating 
hydrogen to methylene blue in the presence of the resting organism. As a result 
of these observations they concluded that the conversion of fumaric acid to 
pyruvic acid probably proceeds through the intermediate formation solely of 
oxaloacetic acid 

COOH--CH - CH -COOH -> COOH— CHg— CO— COOII 

-> CH 3 — CO— COOH + CO 2 . 

In a later paper, however, Quastel [192()J brings forward evidence which 
vitiates this conclusion, for he shows that the effect of an activating field on 
malic acid is to produce a certain amount of activated fumaric acid which 
functions as a hydrogen acceptor 

COOH— CH(0H)—CH2— COOH COOH— C—CHg— COOH f H.OH, 

in consequence of which he states that malic acid, after activation, behaves both 
as a hydrogen acceptor and donator, and considers that probably the donating 
properties are obscured in the experiments with B, coli by the accepting powers. 

In our view the formation of Z-malic acid in cultures of B, pyocyanens on 
succinate media which, as we have demonstrated, can only have taken place 
by asymmetric addition of water to fumaric acid arisingby preliminary dehydro- 
genation of the succinic acid, renders it more probable that the pyruvic acid 
produced in cultures of B, pyocyaneus on fumarates arises through the changes : 

COOH . CH : CH . COOH - COOH . CHg . CH(OH) . COOH - 
COOH. CH 2 . CO. COOH -^CHj.CO.COOII f CO^, 


9—2 
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than by the direct oxidation of fumaric acid to oxaloacetic acid. This opinion 
must not be construed as belief on our part that direct oxidation of this type 
cannot take place, for QuasteFs activation theory [1920] indicates a reasonable 
mechanism by which such a change could, in certain cases, be effected. 

Experimental. 

The strain of B. pyocyaneus employed was that used in Part I of this in- 
vestigation, namely, Fildes III, No. 1999, from the National Collection of Type 
Cultures, Lister Institute. The substances under investigation were submitted 
to its action in Ringer’s inorganic salt solution, the various media being 
adjusted to p^^ 7*4 prior to inoculation. 

Enzymic conversion of acetone to lactic acid. 

Forty flasks of 500 cc. capacity were each charged with 5 g. of calcium 
acetate (Kahlbaum) and 1 -0 g. of ammonium nitrate in 250 cc. of Ringer’s 
solution. After sterilisation, 0*5 g. of pure acetone was delivered from a sterile 
pipette into each flask, followed by an inoculum of 1 (^c. of a 24 hours old 
culture of the organism on the same medium. Incubation was conducted for 
3 days at 25"^, after which tlie contents of the flasks wer(‘ combined and (‘on- 
centrated somewhat by distillation. The distillate contained no acetone. The 
residue was evaporated to dryness on the steam-bath. Preliminary tests having 
indicated that this material contained calcium lactate, a portion (20 g.) was 
distilled with 100 cc. of sulphuric acid (50% concentration) until 30 cc. of 
distillate had passed through the ice-cooled condenser. The acetic and formic 
acids in this distillate were neutralised with sodium hydroxide and the solution 
was then distilled through the ice-cooled condenser until 20 cc. of distillate were 
obtained. This gave a strongly positive test for acetaldehyde by Rimini's re- 
action [1904]. It was mixed with a solution of p-nitrophenylhydrazine (5 g.) 
in acetic acid (40 cc. of 50 % concentration) and the precipitate was washed, 
dried and recrystallised from alcohol; m.p. 128"^ alone or in admixture with 
an authentic specimen of acetaldehyde p-nitrophenylhydrazone (m.p. Pis'"). 
Yield, 0-8 g. (found, N, 23-8; calc, N, 23-4() %). 

Another portion (22 g.) of the original dry residue presumed to contain 
calcium lactate was heated with 50 % sulphuric acid as before, and the dis- 
tillate was neutralised with sodium hydroxide and evaporated to dryness. The 
residue was extracted several times with methyl alcohol in order to remove 
sodium acetate, and the residual small quantity of insoluble solid material was 
taken up in 10 cc. of water and treated with 2 g. of lead nitrate dissolved in 
10 cc. of water, when a precipitate formed and was removed. It was washed 
with cold water and recrystallised from hot water, yielding 0*8 g. of pure 
lead formate (found, Pb, 69-4; calc. 69-7 %). 

A control experiment in which pure calcium lactate was distilled with 
sulphuric acid gave acetaldehyde and formic acid as above. In a blank experi- 
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merit no trace of lactic acid was detected in a solution of pure calcium acetate 
fermented in the absence of acetone. 

Detection of malic acid in cultures ofH, pyocyaneus on ammonium succinate. 

The most delicate test for the detection of malic acid is that of Denises 
[1900], and it was found that this could be combined with the use of 2 : 4- 
dinitrophenylhydrazine whereby a means was provided for obtaining ((uickly 
a rough approximation of the concentration of malic acid in a solution con- 
taining only a trace. Thus, dilute aqueous solutions were made up containing 
respectively 0*1, 0*05, 0*033, 0*025 and 0*02 % of malic acid. 25 cc. of each 
solution W7U*^" treated with 3 to 4 cc. of Deniges’s mercuric acetate solution, then 
boiled and filtered. Slight exc^ess of a 2 % potassium permanganate solution 
was added to each, drop by drop, whilst the solutions were maintained at the 
boiling point. The precipitates of the basic mercury salt of oxaloacetic acid 
which were thus obtained were allowed to settle in test-tubes, the clear super- 
natant licjuid w^as decanted and the precipitates were then each treated with 
5 c(*-. of a saturated solution of 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine hydrochloride in 
2 TV hydrochloric acid. This gave rise to slight precipitates of yellow crystalline 
material in all cases in which the malic a(‘id had been present originally at a 
concentration of ()*()25 or higher. These (‘lystals consist probably of a 
mixture of the 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhyflrazones of pyruvic acid and acetaldehyde, 
since treatment of the basic mercury salt of oxaloacetic acid with cold dilute 
liydrochloric acid yields a solution wdiich smells strongly of acetaldehyde, and 
^vhich gives a })ositive reaction for pyruvic acid when treated with an alcoholic 
solution of guaiacol and strong sulphuric acid (Quasters test [ 1 924J). The results 
of the above-described experiments may be tabulated thus: 


% concentration of malic acid 
in solution 

01 

005 

0 0.3.3 

002:) 

0020 

Volume (cc.) of 2 KMn ()4 

solution equivalent to 25 vc. 
of malic acid solution 

0 50 

0 .30 

0-20 

0 15 

0 10 

Quantity of 2 % KMnO^ solu- 
tion added (drops) 

12 

9 

7 

5 

4 

Precipitate 

e 




t- 

Action of 2 : 4-dinitrophenyl* 
hydrazine 

"Y 

Yellow preci])itatc and golden 
opacity 

(lolden 
opacity. 
Precipitate 
on standing 

Opalescence 

only 


This information was then utilised in subsequent experiments in which it was 
sought to prove the presence of malic acid. 

Ammonium succinate (30 g.) was dissolved in Ringer’s solution (1500 cc.) 
and this mixture was distributed equally between 6 flasks of 500 cc. capacity. 
After sterilisation, inoculation was performed by addition to each flask of 1 cc. 
of an actively fermenting culture on the same medium, and incubation was 
conducted at 34®. At intervals of 7 hours portions of 25 cc. were withdrawn 
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and tested with 2 % KMn 04 solution in the presence of mercuric acetate 
solution at the boiling point. After 3 days this test for malic acid was positive, 
whereupon 700 cc. of the culture solution were treated with these reagents and 
yielded 1*5 g. of the characteristic basic mercury salt of oxaloacetic acid which, 
on subsequent distillation with 5 g. of sodium iodide in 25 cc. of water, gave 
traces of acetaldehyde (Rimini’s test). After 11 days the remaining contents of 
the culture flasks were combined and treated as above, when 18 g. of moist 
mercury salt were obtained. This was distilled with sodium iodide (30 g.) in 
water (160 cc.) and the well-chilled distillate was conducted beneath the surface 
of a solution of 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine hydrochloride (250 cc.) prepared 
according to the particulars given by Brady and Elsmie [1926], The resultant 
precipitate (0*6 g.) was collected, washed, dried and recrystallised several 
times from hot ethyl alcohol, when it formed glistening orange-yellow crystals, 
M.p. 162°. This melting point was not depressed by admixture with a pure 
specimen of acetaldehyde 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazone (found, by micro- 
method: N, 24*5; calc. N, 25*0 %). 


Isolation of dl-nialic acid together with \-malic and from cMltures 
of B. pyocyaneus on ammonivm succmate, 

Exp. 1, 2500 cc. of a 2 % solution of ammonium succinate in Ringer’s 
solution, after adjustment to p^ 7*4, were equally distributed between 10 flasks 
of 500 cc. capacity. After sterilisation these were inoculated at the rate of 1 cc. 
per flask with an active culture which had grown for 24 hours on a medium of 
the same composition. Incubation was carried out at 34° and the flasks were 
carefully shaken twice daily in order to aerate the media. A positive test for 
malic acid was obtained on the fifth day, and increased in intensity up to the 
ninth day, whereupon the contents of all the flasks were combined, acidified 
with a little glacial acetic acid, and digested on the water-bath to coagulate 
the culture. The solution was filtered, further concentrated to 700 cc., treated 
with 140 g. of crystalline lead acetate in 200 cc. of water, and then made 
slightly alkaline with ammonia, after which 500 cc. of 95 % alcohol were 
added. Two days later the precipitate of lead salts was removed at the pump, 
washed with 30 % alcohol and dried. The material was triturated in a mortar 
and suspended in 1 00 cc. of water, and the lead removed by HgS. On subsequent 
concentration to 75 cc. crystals of succinic acid separated on standing. These 
were removed and the mother liquor was then concentrated to 10 cc., when a 
further crop of succinic acid separated and was also removed. The residual 
syrupy liquid was neutralised with sodium hydroxide, diluted with water to 
66 cc. and 4 cc. of glacial acetic acid were added. 25 cc. of this solution 
were mixed with 10 cc. of an 8 % solution of uranium acetate, and after 
standing in the dark showed a rotation of — 2*4° (Ventzke scale). 25 cc. of 
a 1 % solution of authentic sodium J-malate plus 10 cc. of an 8 % uranium 
acetate solution showed, on similar treatment, a rotation of - 13*7°. Assuming 
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the optical activity of the fermentation product to be due to Z-malic acid, this 
result represents a yield of approximately 0*1 g. of the latter. 

Exp. 2. This was a repetition of Exp. 1 , with the exception that the fermen- 
tation was allowed to continue for a longer time. Malic acid was first detected 
on the 4th day. On the 14th day the bacteria were still active and a sample of 
the liquid gave a positive test for the presence of pyruvic acid when tested by 
Quastel's method. The whole of the culture medium was then worked up as in 
the previous experiment and the acid liquid was concentrated until succinic 
acid separated. The latter was removed and the process of concentration and 
removal of succinic acid was repeated until finally a viscous syrup, nearly free 
from succinic acid, was obtained. This was ground with anhydrous sodium 
sulphate and extracted with dry ether. The ethereal solution was concentrated 
to 20 cc. and treated with light petroleum until a faint turbidity appeared. 
On slow evaporation a brownish crystalline product was obtained. This sin- 
tered at 96° and a portion of it finally melted at 165°, hence it evidently still 
contained traces of succinic acid. The material was then shaken with 5 cc. of 
wat(‘r and 10 cc. of ether. The aqueous extract, now entirely free from succinic 
acid, was almost neutralised with sodium hydroxide, evaporated to 5 cc. and 
heated on the water-bath with 0*8 g. of p-nitrobenzyl bromide in 10 cc. of 
alcohol. The product was recrystallised twice, when it had m.p. 114°. This 
value lies between that of the di-p-nitrobenzyl ester of Z-malic acid (124 -125°) 
and that of the di-p-nitrobenzyl ester of the rfZ-acid (109°). A mixture of the dU 
and Z-forms of malic acid in the ratio of 55 parts of the former to 45 parts of 
the latter was made from authentic materials and treated with p-nitrobenzyl 
bromide as above. The product after two recrystallisations had m.p. 115° and 
appeared identical with the esterified culture product. 

Exp. 3. 3*5 litres of 2 ammonium succinate medium were inoculated as 
before, but the fermentation was conducted at a lower temperature (30°). On 
the 13th day the malic acid test became strongly positive, whereupon the 
whole of the culture solution was concentrated to a syrup. Phosphoric acid was 
added and the mixture was treated with ether for several hours in a continuous- 
extraction apparatus. This afforded a light brown solid which was then treated 
with charcoal in hot aqueous solution. On evaporation of the filtered liquid 
there remained 27 g. of colourless crystals, m.p. 164''’. These were redissolved in 
hot water and fractionally crystallised, when 7 g., m.p. 139-140°, were ob- 
tained. This was redissolved in water and extracted with ether. The aqueous 
layer on evaporation yielded 2*5 g. of slightly deliquescent crystals, m.p. 
114-116°, and the ether extract gave material which, on further fractional 
crystallisation from hot water, afforded a small quantity of pure d/-malic acid, 
M.p. 130°. The substance of m.p. 114-116° gave tests for pure malic acid (found: 
equivalent, 66*4; calc. 67*0; found by micro-method: C, 35*2, 35*3; H, 4*4, 4*5; 
calc. C, 36*8; H, 4*5 %). A portion (0*111 g.) on polarisation in the presence of 
uranium acetate by Dakin’s method [1924] gave a reailing of — 6*3° (Ventzke 
scale) which indicated that 40 % of the material was Z-malic acid. This was 
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confirmed by reference to a fusion-point curve of mixtures of dh and i-malic 
acids which was constructed from determinations of the melting points of 
known mixtures. Prom this curve it was seen that a mixture of 60 % dZ-acid 
with 40 % Z-acid melts at 117°. A further small portion (0*1 g.) of the material 
of M.p. 114-116° was polarised in the presence of 10 % ammonium molybdate 
solution (Williamson’s method [1918]), when a reading of + 2*1° (Ventzke 
scale) was observed, a final confirmation of the presence of Z-malic acid. The 
remainder of the material was then fractionally crystallised from ether-light 
petroleum, when a very small amount of pure «ZZ-malic acid, m.p. and mixed 
M.p. 1 30°, was finally separated. 

Development of dextrorotatory activity in cultures of 
B. pyocyaneus on d\-malic acid. 

Pure rfZ-malic acid (60 g.) was dissolved in 2 litres of Ringer’s solution and 
neutralised by addition of approximately 50 cc. of concentrated ammonia 
solution (sp. gr. 0*88). The solution was divided between eight flasks, sterilised, 
and adjusted to pjj 7*4 by addition of hydrochloric acid. After inoculation, 
followed by incubation at 34° for 7 days, the cultures were combined and 
evaporated to dryness. The residue was redissolved in a little water, acidified 
with phosphoric acid and extracted with ether as in Exp. 3 for several hours. 
The ether extract was dried and evaporated to a sjTup which slowly crystal- 
lised in a desiccator. The material was tested for lactic acid by distillation with 
sulphuric acid, but the distillate showed no reaction for acetaldehyde, hence 
lactic acid was absent. Two quantities (0*578 g. and 0*711 g.) of the crystals 
were dissolved in 80 cc. of distilled water in each case. The solutions wc^re 
clarified with charcoal, neutralised with potassium hydroxide, treated with a 
drop of glacial acetic acid and then each made up to 100 cc. A portion (10 cc.) 
of one of the solutions showed a rotation of + 5*4° (Ventzke scale) in the 
presence of uranyl acetate; a further 10 cc. showed a rotation of —7*8'' 
(Ventzke scale) in presence of ammonium molybdate. Hence Williamson’s test 
[1918] for the presence of d-malic acid was positive. The specific rotations of 
the two solutions were then determined by Dakin’s method, wdien an average 
value of 301*5° was found, corresponding to the presence of 62*5 % of cZ-malic 
acid in the crystals. 

The whole experiment was repeated, the fermentation being allowed in this 
case to continue for 14 days. 

Polarimetric examination of the product demonstrated the presence of 
70 % of cZ-malic acid. 

During the fermentations of cZZ-malic acid described above the presence of 
pyruvic acid was detected in the media by Quastel’s test, the reaction being 
positive after 21 hours’ incubation, and intense colorations were obtained after 
45 hours. The concentration of this acid was too low, however, to permit of its 
isolation, only traces of precipitate being obtained with ketonic group reagents. 
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Summary. 

1. The results described in the present paper, when considered in con- 
junction with those recorded by Butterworth and Walker [1929], show that 
the growth of J5. pyocyanevs on salts of citric acid results in precisely tlic same 
reactions as occur during the breakdown of this acid by the mould A, niger 
[cf. Challenger, Subramaniam and Walker, 1927]. 

2. The action of J5. pyocyamus on succinates also leads to the formation of 
the same products, d/-malic acid and /-malic acid, as are obtained by the action 
of A. niger on succinates. The evidence indicates that the d/-malic acid arises 
by direct hydroxylation of succinic acid and the /-malic acid by dehydrogena- 
tion of succinic acid to fumaric acid, followed by asymmetric addition of water 
to the latter. 

3. From these* observations in conjunction with other experimental data 
it is rendered likely that the formation of pyruvic acid from fumaric acid under 
the influence of B. pyocyaneus, as studied by Quastel, proceeds by the stages 
fumaric acid - /-malic acid oxaloacetic acid pyruvic acid, and not in the 
more direct manner which experiments with methylene blue would appear to 
indicate. 

4. A method, based on Deniges’ mercuric acetate test, is described for 
tli(* det(*ction and approximate estimation of traces of malic acid in solution. 

The authors’ thanks are due to Dr J. H. Quastel for the expression of his 
opinion on certain points of interest arising out of this work. 
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Some recent publications [Bracewell, Hoyle and Zilva, 1930, 1, 2] have dealt 
with an exploratory investigation instituted with the object of ascertaining 
whether a functional relationship exists between the antiscorbutic activity 
and the physiological condition of the apple fruit. W^ith this end in view the 
potency of a number of English and imported varieties of known environment 
was assessed and the influence of empirical methods of storage and of heat on 
the vitamin content of apples was studied. The following salient facts emerged. 

(1) The Bramley’s Seedling is markedly more potent than the other 
varieties tested, which definitely vary in activity among themselves but to a 
smaller extent. 

(2) There is no indication, so far, that “age of tree,” soil or season has 
any bearing on the antiscorbutic activity of the apple. 

(3) There is little deterioration of the vitamin when apples are stored 
either at 1° in the air (cold store) or at 10° in an atmosphere of approximately 
10% oxygen, 10% carbon dioxide and 80% nitrogen (“gas” store); the loss 
is, however, greater in the case of the “gas” stored apples. 

(4) Heating Bramley’s Seedling apples in their skins at about 116° for 
approximately 50 minutes has little effect upon their antiscorbutic activity. 

While these results offer no indication so far whether vitamin C has any 
physiological fxmetion in the plant, they nevertheless point to the fact that 
the following up of this enquiry is advisable, not only from the vitamin aspect 
but also from the botanical point of view. Without drawing any broad lines 
of demarcation, the investigation is now being continued in collaboration 
with groups of workers interested in different fields of pomological research. 
In view of the lengthy nature of the investigation and of the seasonal character 
of the experimental material, it is proposed, for the sake of convenience, to 
record the results at suitable intervals even if they do not yield information 
from which definite conclusions can be drawn at the time. 

1 Member of the Scientific Staff, Medical Beaearoh Council, working with grants for assistance 
and expenses. 
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The present communication deals with: 

(1) The antiscorbutic activity of further apple varieties. 

(2) The effect of low temperatures and of maturity on the antiscorbutic 
activity of the apple. 

(3) The effect of temperature of storage on the antiscorbutic activity of 
ageing apples. 

(4) The distribution of the vitamin in various parts of the apple. 

The technique utilised in these tests was precisely the same as that already 
described [Bracewell, Hoyle and Zilva, 1930, 2]. 


The antiscorbutic activity of further apple varieties. 

The varieties tested were Newton Wonder and Lane’s Prince Albert. 

The Newton Wonder apples were taken from fifteen year-old trees grown 
on a flinty loam over chalk, near Eynsford, Kent. 

The Lane’s Prince Albert apples came off 15-20 year-old trees grown on a 
chalk soil at Exning, near Newmarket. 

The apples after being picked were stored at a constant temperatue of 1^ 
at the Low Temperature Research Station, Cambridge, and weekly consign- 
ments were delivered to London for testing purposes. 

The test of the Newton Wonder apples began on 15th October, 1929, and 
that of the Lane’s Prince Albert on 24th October, 1929. 


Table I. 


Dose 

daily 

Lane’s 

Prince 

Albert 

1929 

Newton 

Wonder 

1920 

Normal 

Brainley’s 

Seedling 

1929 

Stored 3"* 
1 st batch 

King 

Edward 

1929 

Bristol 

High 

nitrogen 

Worcester 

l^earmain 

1928 

Burwell 

Normal 

Cox’s 

Orange 

Pippin 

1928 

Burwell 

Woodbine 

1928 

Bristol 

Dabinett 

1928 

Bristol 

3 

a. 

JU 

-f- 1 t- 

No pro- 
tection 

No pro- 
tection 


No pro- 
tection 

No pro- 
tection 

5 

1 'f- -f 

4 1 . 

- 1 - + -f- 


No pro- 
tection 

4 


4-4-0. 

10 

-f + + + 

+ + + + 

+ + 4- + 

4" -r 

JL 

4- 4 . a. 

+ 

4 . 4 . 4 4 . 

20 

*f -I- -f '1 

Vitiated 

Test not 

4- 4- 4- 

4- + 4- 

^ 4 - 4 -L 

4- + 4- f- 

4- 4- 4- 4- 


test fiiiished, 
but fully 
protected 
for 60 days 


It will be seen from Table I, in which other varieties are incorporated for 
comparison, that the Newton Wonder showed an activity of the order of 
Cox’s Orange Pippin whilst the Lane’s Prince Albert, like the Dabinett, falls 
between the Bramley’s Seedling and the Cox’s Orange Pippin in vitamin 
activity. It will be of interest to ascertain whether further tests will confirm 
this result. 
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The effect of low tem 2 )erat ure 20^) and of maturity on the antiscorbutic 
activity of the Bramley’s Seedling. 

In the first investigation of the series it was found that the early gathering 
of Bramley’s Seedling made no appreciable difference to its vitamin C content. 
It was next of interest to ascertain whether in the still earlier stages of the life 
cycle of the apple the concentration of the vitamin is of the same order as 
when the fruit is ready for gathering. If that were so. it would indicate that 
the vitamin is either synthesised by the apple or that it is supplied to it as 
it grows on the tree. Alternatively, it might have been supposed that even 
at this early stage the fruit contains the same amount of vitamin as when it 
is fully grown. In this event the antiscorbutic potency of the immature apple 
tissue would have been proportionately higher than that of the mature apple. 

Bramley’s Seedlings, about 3*2 cm. in diameter and 23 g. in weight, 
gathered at the end of July, and fully grown apples of similar origin gathered 
in the middle of October were tested for comparison. The fruit was picked 
from 20 year-old trees grown on flinty loam over chalk near Eynsford, Kent. 

The mature and immature apples were placed immediately after gathering 
in a constant-temperature room kept at — 20^^ at the Low Temperature 
Research Station at Cambridge, and weekly supplies were removed from the 
room and despatched to London in a well-insulated box. On arrival the fruit 
was transferred immediately to a refrigerator in which a tem])eraturc of 
approximately — 12® was maintained. Quantities necessary for th(» test were 
removed daily, thawed and brought up to a temperature suitable for feeding 
to the experimental animals. 

The test on the immature Bramley’s Seedlings began on 8th August, 1929, 
that on the normal^ apples on 2l8t October, 1929 (1st batch). The normal 
fruit was also kept in the hard frozen condition until 20th February, 1930 
(2nd batch), when it was again tested for its antiscorbutic potency. 

Table II. 

Normal Bramloy’ts 

Frozen immature ]^>ozen normal Frozen normal Seedling 1920 
Dose Bramley’s Seedling Bramley’s Seedling Bramley’s Seedling Stored 3" 
g. 1929 1929, Ist batch 1929, 2nd batch Ist batch 

i No protection Not tested Not tested Not tested 

I „ 

3 + + + H+ -t-+ + 44 --^ 

5 4-H — I — h 4-4--I-+ -f + 4-4 

7 f- 4 -4 ‘4 Not tested Not tested Not tested 

10 H — 1 - + 4- 

20 Not tested + 4 . a. 4 . 4 Test not iinished, but 

fully protected for 
60 days 

The results are summarised in Table II. When compared with similar 
apples kept at 3® the frozen apples show a shghtly but definitely lower vitamin 
content. There are indications, however, that this small loss was not incurred 

^ The term “normal” is used throughout this paper to denote that the fniit was gathered at 
the normal time. 
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in the process of freezing but during the period which elapsed between the 
thawing of the fruit and its consumption by the experimental animals. Pre- 
cisely the same titre was obtained with these apples after 4 month’s storage. 

The immature Bramley’s Seedlings seem slightly more active than the 
normal apples. Had they, however, possessed the same total amount of 
vitamin as the fully grown apples, a daily dose of 0-5 g., or even less, of tissue 
would have been sufficient to protect a guinea-pig from scurvy. The amount 
of vitamin in the apple therefore increases as it grows on the tree. 

temperature of atorage on the antiscorbutic activity 
of ageiog apj)lcs. 

In view of the observations made that the loss in the antiscorbutic activity 
of apples is somewhat greater when the fruit is stored in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen, carbon dioxide and oxygen at 10'' (^.e. “gas” storage) than when it 
ages in the air at 1 "'j it was thought desirable to ascertain whether this higher 
loss w’as brought about by the difference in the temperature or in the com- 
position of the atmosphere of the tw'o methods of storage. Bramley's Seedling 
apples gathered at the normal time, of the same origin as those which w^ere 
employed in the preceding experiments, w^ere therefore allowed to age in the 
air at 3" and at 10 ’. Unfortunately circ.unistances did not permit a com- 
})aris()n to be made with apples “gas "-stored at 10"’. In the case of the 
Bramh^y's Seedling variety a displacement of the metabolic balance of the 
tissues occurs during storage at 1\ eventually leading to low’-temperature 
breakdown, whereas at 3'', the metabolic activities of the fruit proceed 
norniiilly; hence the choice of the latter temperature in this experiment. 

The tests on the first batch of apples stored at 3^' began on 21st October, 
1929, that of the second on Oth .Fan nary, 1930, and that of the third on 22nd 
April, 1930. The apples stored at 10" w’ere tested on 2nd February, 1930. 

Table III. 

Normal Bramley's Normal Bramley’s Normal Bramley’s 


Dose 

Bcedling 1929 

8eetllinj: 1929 

SecdliufT 1929 

N orma 1 Bramley 

Stored 3' 

Stored ,3' 

Stored 3 ' 

Seedling? 1929 

g. daily 

1st batch 

2nd batch 

3rd batch 

Stored 10^^ 

3 

H' -f- •+ 

4- 4 -1 


+ + + 

5 

+ -f- + -L 

+ 4 •+ -»- 

-»+ + -!- 

-4 -1 4 

10 

+ + *f + 

4 -f t 

-t- -1 4 4 

■f -r + -+ 

20 

Test not finished but 
fully protected for 
60 days 

+ 4-4-4- 

+ + -f- + 

+ 4 + -f- 


The results obtained in this experiment (Table III) yielded no definite 
answer as to whether the greater deterioration in the antiscorbutic activity of 
apples in “gas” storage was due to the temperature or to the composition of 
the atmosphere, since the slightly lower activity of the sample of apples stored 
at 10" for about 3 months as compared with that of the samples stored at 3" 
was of an order which falls within the limits of the experimental error of the 
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method employed in the assessment of vitamin C. It is of interest to note, 
however, that no loss of activity was recorded in Bramley’s Seedling apples 
stored for 6 months at 3®. 


The distribution of vitamin C in various parts of the apple. 

In all the experiments of the preliminary and of this investigation the cortex 
of the peeled apples was used for the determination of the relative activity 
of the fruit. Experiments are here described in which the distribution of the 
vitamin in the fruit, carried out on some of the 1929 apples discussed in the 
preceding sections, is studied. 

Three sections of the apples were tested, the peel, the outer half of the 
cortex and the inner half of the cortex of the peeled apples. The results are 
presented in Table IV. As it was not possible to use the usual number of 
6 guinea-pigs, the number of animals employed in each test is noted in the 
table. 

Table IV, 


Normal Brara ley’s Seedling 1929. Stored 3°, Ist batch 



f 

No. of 


No. of 


No. of 

Total cortex 

No. of 

Bose 


guinea- 

Outer 

guinea- 

Inner 

guinea- 

from peeled 

guinea- 

g- 

Peel 

Piga 

cortex 

pigs 

cortex 

pigs 

apples 

pigs 

i 

+ + 

4 

Not tested 

— 

Not tested 


Not tested 

— 

1 

-1- -f + -H 

4 

„ 

— 


— 

>♦ 

— 

H 

Not tested 


JL 

3 

♦» 

— 

»» 


3 

+ + + 4- 

4 

4 -1- 

2 

4" 

3 

+ + a. 

6 

5 

Not tested 

— 

4- 4- -f- 4- 

3 

Vitiated test 

— 

■h -f 4- 

0 

10 

99 

— 

Not tested 

— 

*» 

— 

4" 4* -f- 4- 

6 

20 



» 


Not tested 


Test not 
finished 
but fully 
protected 
for 60 days 

6 


Normal Brainley’s Seedling 1929. High nitrogen sample 


Bose 

Outer 

No. of 

Inner 

No. of 

Total cortex from 

No. of 

g- 

cortex 

guinea-pigs 

cortex 

guinea-pigs 

peeled apples \ 

guinea-pigs 

i 

1 

li 

Not tested 

— 

Not tested 


Not tested 

— 

4- 4- 

3 

99 

99 

— 

pp 

6 

3 

4* 4- + + 

3 

4- 4- 

3 

4- 4" 4- "*“ 

6 

5 

4“ 4- 4- 

3 

4-4-4- 

3 

4- 4- -H 4- 

6 

10 

Not tested 

— 

4- 4- 4- 4- 

3 

4- 4- 4- 4- 

6 

20 



Not tested 

— Test not finished but 

fully protected for 
55-60 days 

6 


Frozen immature Bramley's Seedling 1929 Newton Wonder 1929 


Bose 

g* 

f ' 

Peel 

No. of 
guinea- 
pigs 

Total cortex 
from peeled 
apples 

No. of 
guinea- 

pigs 

f 

Peel 

No. of 
guinea- 
pigs 

Total cortex 
from peeled 
apples 

No.' of 
guinea- 

pigs 

i 

4- 

6 

No protection 

6 

No protection 

4 

Not tested 

— 

1 

4- 4- 4- 

6 

Jl. 

6 


4 




li 

Not tested 

— 

Not tested 

— 

Not tested 

— 




3 

pt 

— 

4-4-4- 

0 

4* 4- 4- 4" 

4 

M 

6 

5 

pp 

— 

4- 4- 4- 4- 

6 

4- 4- + -h 

4 

4- 

6 

10 

pp 

— 

4- 4- 4- 4- 

6 

Not tested 

— 

4- 4- -f + 

6 

20 

pp 

— 

Not tested 

— 

pp 

— 

Not tested 

— 
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The tests began at the following times. 

Normal Bramley’s Seedling apples, 1929, at 3°: peel October 2nd, 1929, 
outer cortex January 6th, 1930, inner cortex November 22nd, 1929. 

Normal Bramley’s Seedling apples, 1929. High nitrogen: outer cortex 
January 14th, 1930, inner cortex November 22nd, 1929. 

Peel of frozen, immature Bramlcy’s Seedling apples, 1929, on August 8th, 
1929. 

Peel of Newton Wonder apples, 1929, on 3 g. and 5 g. dose, October 15th, 
1929, and on 0*5 g. and 1 g., November 13th. 1929. 

It will be seen (Table IV) that in the case of the normal Bramley’s Seedling 
apple in which the potency was determined in the peel, in the outer cortex 
and in the inner cortex, the peel is more than 3“4 times as active as the 
outer cortex, and over 6 times as active as the inner cortex and that the outer 
cortex, as might be expected, is somewhat more active than the total cortex 
of the apple. In the case of the immature Bramley's Seedling and of the 
Newton Wonder, the relationship of the activity of the peel to that of the 
total (*ortex of the apples is similar to that of the normal Bramley's Seedling. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that Givens, McCluggage and 
Van Horne [1922] have found dried apple peel more active than dried apple. 
Scheunert fl93()] also states that the \itamin activity of apples depends on 
the method of peeling. 

It is impossible to say at this stage of the enquiry whether the disparity 
in activity betwt^en the diff(‘rent parts of the fruit has any physiological 
significance, but in view of the similar distribution of certain enzymes in the 
apple such a possibility must be borne in mind. 

Summary. 

1. Newton Wonder apples possess a vitamin C content of the order of 
that possessed by Cox’s Orange Pippin, whilst Lane’s Prince Albert occupies 
an intermediate position between the latter and the much more potent 
Bramley’s Seedling. 

2. Bramley’s Seedling apples can be frozen at — 20® and stored at this 
temperature for 4 months without losing appreciably in antiscorbutic activity. 

3. Bramley’s Seedling apples gathered at the end of J uly are not more active 
per g. than the normal apple from the same plantation gathered in October. 

4. Bramley’s Seedling apples stored at 3® in air for 5 months do not lose 
any of their antiscorbutic activity. 

6. The concentration of vitamin C in the tissue of the apple increases as 
the skin is approached from the core and is more than 6 times as great in the 
peel as in the flesh near the core. 
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In ('-omparing the potency of a number of varieties of apples, a particularly 
striking disparity between the antiscorbutic activity of the Bramley’s Seedling 
and the King Edward was observed [Bracewell, Hoyle and Zilva, 1930, 1, 2) 
in spite of the fact that these two apples resemble each oth('r in so many 
respects. A few chemical analyses disclosed also a difference in their nitrogen 
content. Thus, three nitrogen determinations yielded the following percen- 
tages: Bramley's Seedling 0-027, 0-035 and 0-038, King Edward 0-061, 0*070 
and 0-072. In view of these indications it became necessary to establish 
definitely whether a relationship existed between the nitrogen content and 
the antiscorbutic activity of the apple. In the ex})erim(mt here described an 
attempt was made to throw some light on this subject. The aim was to in- 
vestigate Bramley’s Seedling and King Edward apples grown under conditions 
which would conduce to the production of fruits of high and low nitrogen 
content similar to the above in both varieties. The following are the cultural 
details of the experimental material. 

King Edward VII. 

High nitrogen sample. The fruits were grown at Long Asliton Research 
Station. The soil, derived from the Keuper Marl formation, is a medium loam 
containing high proportions of fine sand and silt. The trees were planted in 
1920, are under clean cultivation and have received annual dressings of 
fertiliser as under: 

Nitrate of soda at 2 cwt. per acre 
Superphosphate „ 3 „ 

Sulphate of potash „ 1 „ 

The trees are of the bush type, are extremely vigorous and growth is very 
strong. They are just beginning to come to the age of bearing crops. 

The 1929 crop was very light and all the fruits were large and of the 
vigorous type. The fruits were picked on October 8th, 1929. 

1 Member of the Scientific Staff, Medical Research Council, working with grants for assistance 
and expenses. 
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Low nitrogen sample. These were grown at Bratton, Wilts. The soil is 
derived from the Chalk formation and is a typical, thin, chalky soil. The trees 
were planted in 1922 and are of the bush type. They have only made medium 
growth. Since 1927 they have been grown under a sward of clover which has 
reduced vigour and resulted in typical low nitrogen ” trees. Potash manuring 
has been the manurial treatment given. 

In 1929 vigour of growth was low, the leaves were yellowish green, the 
fruits small, with j>ale yellow ground colour and usually a fair reddish flush 
denoting low nitrogen conditions. The crop was heavy and the fruits were 
picked on October 8th, 1929. 

Branilvffs Seedling. 

High nitrogen sample. These fruits were grown at Fav^ersham, Kent. The 
soil is of mixed origin, being derived from surface deposits overlying chalk, 
])rol)ably largely Brick Earth and Thanet Sands material. It has the texture 
of a medium loam, containing high amounts of line sand and silt fractions. 
Th(^ trees are about 20 years old, large and of the ])ush type, and are extremely 
vigorous in growth. ('Cultivation has been on a high level ever since ])lanling. 
Fertilisers containing nitrogen and jfliosphorus have been freely apjdied but 
jxdash manures have only b(‘<m af)p]ied to any extent during the last few 
seasons. 

In 1929, vigour of growth was strong and the fruits were large, gretm 
speciiiKuis, being tyf)ically thos(‘ of high nitrog(*n trees. The crop was heavy. 
The fruit« were jacked on ()ctol)er 9th, 1929. 

IjOw nitrogen sample. These wTre also grown at Faversham, Kent, in an 
orchai'd situated near that on whi(‘ii the high nitrogen sample fruits wert‘ 
grown. The soil is of similar origin to that of the high nitrogen sample but is 
heavier and the site is rathc'r drier. The trees are of similar age and type to 
those from which the high nitrogen fruits wen* taken but have always been 
less vigorous, and the vigour has been greatly checked by substituting grass 
culture for arable conditions. 

In 1 929, the trees \\ ere showing all the symptoms of severe nitrogen starva- 
tion, i.e. lack of shoot growth, very sparse, small and yellow^ leaves ai*d small 
fruits of extremely high (;olour. The crop was heavy. The fruits were picked on 
October 9th, 1929. 

On analysis the following percentages of nitrogen W(*re found : King Edward. 
High nitrogen 0*0590 and 0*0387 ; low nitrog(‘n 0*0305 and 0*0309. Bramleg’s 
Seedling. High nitrogen 0*0404 and 0*0372; low nitrogen 0*0166 and 0*0172. 
The high and low nitrogen figures of both varieties did not, unfortunately, 
coincide with the corresponding high nitrogen figures of King Edward and th(* 
low nitrogen figures of the Bramley’s Seedling jueviously tested. In fact, 
the high nitrogen King Edward in this experiment contains about 30 or 
40 % less nitrogen than the apples of this variety used in the first experi- 
ment, whilst the nitrogen content of the high nitrogen Bramley’s Seedling is 
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of the same low order shown by these apples in that investigation. There 
is, however, a definite difference in the nitrogen content in both cases. 

The difference in the antiscorbutic activity between the high and low 
nitrogen Bramley’s Seedling (Table I) falls within the limits of the experi- 
mental error of the method of the determination of vitamin C. The low nitrogen 
King Edwards are, on the other hand, definitely (about 1-5 times) more 
potent than the high nitrogen apples. 


Table I. 

These tests began on October 27th, 1929. 



Bramlcy’s 

Brainley’s 

King 

King 

Dose 

Seedling 1929 

Seedling 1929 

Edward 1929 

Edward 1929 

g. daily 

Low nitrogen 

High nitrogen 

Low nitrogen 

High nitrogen 

3 

4- + + + 

4- 4- 1- 

a. 

No protection 

5 

4- 4* + + 

4-4-4 4- 

f -J- 

_L 

10 

4 — h 4* 4- 

4" 4 4- 4- 

4- -1- -f 

4- 4 a. 

20 

Tost not finished 

Test not finished 

4 4- 4 4 

4-4-4 4- 


but fully pro- 

but fuUy pro- 




tected for 55-60 

tected for 55-00 




days 

days 




Those results, however, offer no clear-cut information for or against the 
theory that the nitrogen content of the apple has a bearing on its vitamin C 
content and consequently further attempts are being made in the hope of 
ascertaining whether such a relationship exists. 


Summary. 

King Edwards containing about 0-0307 % of nitrogen were about 1-5 
times as potent antiscorbutically as apples of this variety containing about 
0-0387 % of nitrogen. No significant disparity in the vitamin C content was 
found between Bramley’s Seedlings containing high and low quantities of 
nitrogen. 
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XX. THE BIOLOGICAL OXIDATION OF 
CARBOHYDRATE SOLUTIONS. 

PART I. THE OXIDATION OF SUCROSE AND AMMONIA 
IN SECTIONAL PERCOLATING FILTERS. 

By SAMUEL HARHY JENKINS. 

From the Fermentation Department, Rothamstcd Experimental Station, 

Harpenden, Herts. 

[Received Decernber 18th, 1930.) 

The manufacture of sugar from the sugar beet gives rise to large volumes of 
waste water of a polluting nature. About five-sixths of the beet sugar factory 
effluent originates from the water which is usihI to wash and convey the beet 
from open storage silos or from trucks into the factory. Under usual condi- 
tions the conveying or fluming water recjuires only simple treatment so that it 
niny b(^ used again in th(' factory. The remaining one-sixth of the total effluent 
is obtained from the be(‘t pulp, which after extraction of sugar by diffusion, 
is dried and used as cattle food. Before the spent pulp is dried, as much water 
as possible is squeezed out of it. A ‘'press water is thus obtained which is 
highly polluting by reason of dissolved organic siibstauc(^s. Numerous attempts 
have b(»en made on the Continent to devise a process which would destroy the 
dissolved substances but the methods tried have not been attended with 
great success. 

Press water is a liquid of varying composition, but to illustrate its nature 
the following analysis of a sample taken from a factory is given; sucrose 230, 
protein 23, pectin 4-3, pentosan 13-4 and saponin 0*2 parts per 100,000. In 
view of the pollution already experienced and the increase that would probably 
follow as a result of the extension of the beet sugar industry, investigations 
were begun in 1927 at the Rothamstcd Experimental Station and at the 
Colwick factory of the Anglo- Scottish Beet Sugar Corporation, Nottingham, 
for the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research with the object of 
ascertaining whether liquids such as press water could be satisfactorily purified 
by biological oxidation on percolating filters. The results of the semi-commer- 
cial scale experiments at (Colwick have already been briefly described in the 
first three annual reports of the Water Pollution Research Board of the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Research [1928, 1929, 1930]. At Rotham- 
sted preliminary experiments showed that effective oxidation of solutions of 
the approximate composition of press water could be achieved, after dilution, 
by filtration through biological or percolating filters. The filters consisted of 
earthenware drainpipes 24 inches deep and 6 inches diameter filled with 
1/8 to 1/4 inch clinker. In order to obtain artificial press water, sliced mangolds 

10—2 
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or sugar beet were first boiled with water, the sugar extract strained off, and 
the residual pulp was then squeezed in a press. The runnings were diluted to 
the desir(‘,d strength. Such artificial press liquors were most effectively oxidised 
when diluted so as to contain 0-1 % of sucrose, and at this strength they were 
allowed to trickle continuously on to the filters at a rate of 4-6 cc. per minute, 
equivalent to 100 gallons per cubic yard of filter per day. In this manner 
90" 95 % of the sugar was oxidised. 

It was observed that the mangold or beet extracts rapidly became acid, 
owing to the fermentation of the sugar. Thus the pjj value of the freshly made 
solutions fell from 7-5 -8*0 to 3-0-5*0 in less than 24 hours. The effluent 
obtained from the filtration of such an acid solution, however, was invariably 
neutral or slightly alkaline. When the acid fermented solutions were made 
alkaline with milk of lime and then filtered, the activity of the noicro-flora 
seemed to be impaired in some way and an effluent of inferior quality result ed. 
Jn later experiments it was found that when a solution made from beet press 
w^ater was fermented for 8 hours at 35^, the products were approximately 
45 % unchanged sugar, 40 % hydroxy-acids and 15 % aliphatic acids. The 
behaviour on filtration of solutions composed of sugar and such tjqiical products 
of fermentation as acetic and lactic acid was therefore studied in some detail. 
The results of these experiments proved conclusively that the course taken by 
natural fermentation provides a suitable liquid for oxidation on percolating 
filters ; a mixture of sugar, acetic and lactic acads derived from a fermented 
solution of sugar is more easily oxidised than the original sugar solution. 
Only a partial conversion of sugar to acid is desirable. It seems that the acids 
alone do not provide the filter organisms with the most suitable food mat(*rial 
to encourage the growth of a highly efficient biological film; the acids arc 
then only partially oxidised. Moreover, filters fed with either acetic or lactic^ 
acid require added nitrogen, whereas those provided with a mixed diet of 
sugar and acid appear able to utilise very small amounts of nitrogen oj* 
possibly to fix atmospheric nitrogen. An interesting observation made by 
Dr Sandon, of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, was that all the filters, 
whether fed with sugar, sugar plus acetic acid, sugar plus lactic acid, lactic acid, 
acetic acid or any similar combination with difl’erent forms of added nitrogen, 
seemed to support the same protozoan and insect population. 

One of the most significant observations made during tbe 1928 experiments 
was the presence of nitrates in incompletely oxidised effluents. These experi- 
ments were carried out with the following solutions: (a) 0-1 % sugar with 
0*003 % of nitrogen added as ammonium chloride, and made up in tap-water 
containing 0*0005 % of nitrogen as nitrate; (6) as (a) but with 0*003 % of 
nitrogen added as albumin. The effluents regularly contained 0*0015 % of 
nitrogen as nitrate when as much as 0*01 % of sugar was present at the same 
time. There was thus some evidence that nitrification may occur in presence 
of organic matter. This conflicts with the generally accepted view in sewage 
purification that oxidised nitrogen does not appear in an effluent until the 
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organic matter has been decomposed. Oxidation of carbon precedes tliat of 
nitrogen when solutions of organic nitrogenous compounds are stored in bottles 
and supplied with an ample quantity of oxygen. With asparagine, for instance, 
Adeney found that hydrolysis first takes place, giving aspartic acid 

and ammonia. This is followed by complete oxidation of the aspiutic acid 
before the ammonia is nitrified. Although the results of previous inve.stiga- 
tions on the oxidation of dissolved substances have been confirmed, the 
generally accepted view that easily oxidisable (*arbonaceous matter inhibits 
nitrification on percolating filters was not supported by the results obtained 
with drainpipe filters. The frequent presence of nitrate and sugar in the 
laboratory filters might conceivably be explained by assuming that some of 
the sugar in the fresh liquor always side-tracked down tlui filter or ran straight 
through the meeburn and that suifii solution would form one of the numerous 
integral parts of the whole eflluent. This possibility is dealt with in the present 
pap(*r. 

In some earlier experiments on biological filtration in 1927, mangold 
e,xtra(*ts containing (M of sucrose w<u*e rim through drainpipe filters 2 feet 
deep. The disapfiearanci* of organic matter was measured at depths of fi, 12, 
18 and 24 inches by miuins of the oxygen taken up by the sample from acid 
permanganate in 4 hours, with the result that- the upper half of the filter re- 
moved the greater part of the organu*. matt-er just as in sewage filters. It is 
apparent that where tlie food supply is richest, and the air supply is plentiful, 
micro-organisms will becoim* more abundant. They arc then able to utilise 
the strong solutions which are run on to the,ni. Moreover, with liquids such 
as si^wage, the bacteria and zooglea can coagulate colloidal or suspended organic 
matter and then live on the coagulum. The lowei* part of a biological filter is 
thus apparently inefficient and (*,ontains less vital film only because its food 
supply is limited by the activity of the upper part. 

The work described in the present paper was undertaken with the fol- 
lowing objects: 

(1) to ac.c-ount for the advantage of oxidising a solution of sugar partly 
fermented to acids over that of an unchanged solution of sugar; 

(2) t-o follow the (*ourse of sugar decomposition and nitrification of am- 
monia through different levels of a percolating filter; 

(3) to ascertain the function of different sections of a percolating filtei*. 

Experimental. 

Appamtm and methods of analysis . 

Ap 2 >aratus (Fig. 1). The sectional filter used in these experiments consisted 
of 6 glass cylinders each 6 inches in diameter and 9 inches deep. The cylinders 
rested in perforated zinc trays supported on the ledges of a vertical frame. 
Liquid passing through the perforations was caught on a funnel and then 
dropped on to the next section. In order to obtain a constant flow of sugar 
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solution through a tube wide enough to be cleaned easily of bacterial growths, 
the apparatus shown in Fig. 1 was used. This device controls the hydrostatic 
head of solution in an aspirator by means of a length of 
fine capillary tubing. The sections were filled with 1/8 
to 1/4 inch clinker which had been well washed after 
use in similar filtration experiments. 

Methods of analysis. Sucrose, (a) This was determined 
by the Hagedorn- Jensen method as modified by Hanes 
[1929] : 2*5 cc. of the solution were inverted with 1 cc. 
iV’H2S04 by heating on a boiling water-bath for 20 minutes 
and then neutralised with 1 cc. of N NaOH. The sucrose 
was returned as glucose. The limits of the Hanes modi- 
fication are from 1*74 to 4340 mg. glucose per 100 cc. 

(6) An alternative modification has been used for the 
range of 0*347 mg. to 3470 mg. glucose per 100 cc. A 
solution is made up containing 3*3 g. potassium ferri- 
cyanide and 10*6 g. sodium carbonate per litre. lOcc. of 
this solution and from 0*1 to 10 cc. of the imknow’n 
solution are heated acicording to the usual procedure 
and the residual ferricyanide is finally determined by 
reducing it with K1 and titrating with A7200 NagjSjjOjj . 

Invert sugar. The Hagedorn- Jensen solutions w(^re 
used but 10 cc. of the ferricyanide solution were taken t- Sectional p.T- 
instead of 2 cc. and the volume of invert sugar made hltu. 

up to 10 cc. The range of the method is thus greatly increased, the difference 
between the blanks on successive days is also reduced and more reliable 
results are obtained than in the original Hagedorn- Jensen method. While the 
limits of the latter method are from 0*868 mg. to 317 mg. glucose per 100 cc. 
those of the modified method are from 0*174 mg. to 1735 mg. i)er JOO cc. 

Nitrogen as NH^. (a) Whenever the volume of solution ])ermitted 250 cc. 
were distilled with ammonia- and nitrogen-free NaOH made according to the 
Ministry of Health Methods of Analysis [1929, p. 20j. The distillate wns titrated 
with iV/25 H2SO4 using cochineal as indicator. 

(6) When the above method was impracticable 50 cc. of the solution were 
evaporated to dryness in a water-bath and the residue was taken up in 5 cc. 
N NaOH and 50 cc. 95 % alcohol. This solution was then steam-distilled in 
Foreman's apparatus [1928] until 100 cc. of distillate were collected and the 
ammonia was titrated with iV/25 H2SO4. It was found that this method gave 
a complete recovery of ammonia from dilute solutions of ammonium salts. 

Nitrogen as NO^. This was determined colorimetrically as described in the 
Ministry of Health Methods [1929, p. 8]. 

Nitrogen as NO^. The residue in the steam distillation flask left after the 
determination of ammonia by Foreman's method was neutralised with normal 
acid and made up to 200 cc. One-half of this solution was reduced by incu- 
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bation overnight at 35*^ with a zinc-copper couple ; the ammonia was then 
distilled off and estimated by nesslerisation. The remaining half of the solu- 
tion was incubated without the addition of a reducing agent, distilled and the 
distillate nesslerised. This represents the blank on the method. Details of the 
method are given in the Ministry of Health Methods [1929, p. 11]. 

Oxygen absorbed from per^nangarmte in 4 hours. 10 cc.^of Y/8 KMn04 and 
10 CO. of 25 % IT2SO4 were incubated for 4 hours at 35° with sufficient solution 
of sugar or effluent to reduce not more than one-half of the permanganate. 
The unchanged permanganate was estimated with A72O sodium thiosulphate. 
The amount of permanganate reduced is practically proportional to the sugar 
in the solution, provided the quantity of permanganate decomposed remains 
constant. 

Biological oxygen demand, i.e. the oxygen absorbed from solution in 5 days 
or 20 days. In order to carry out this determination the dissolved oxygen 
present in a mixture of tap-water and the solution under examination is found. 
The mixture is then incubated for either 5 or 20 days at 20° and the oxygen 
absorbed from solution in the oxidation of the organic matter is obtained 
from a second oxygen determination. Under rigidly controlled conditions the 
oxygen taken up is approximately proportional to the organic matter present 
in the diluted solution. 

Pij value. Tliis was determined with the Hellige apparatus. The figures 
obtained gave good agreement when checked by the ((uinhydrone electrode 
method. 

Total nitrogen. B(*for(‘ the solution was analysed as in the Kjeldahl method 
the nitrates and nitrites present were first reduced in the way described under 
Nitrogen as iVOg. 

Experiments. 

Exp. 1. Filtration of a mixture of sucrose, and acetic and lactic acids. A 
solution composed of 0*033 % sucrose, 0*033 % acetic acid and 0*033 % lactic 
acid was made up in Harpendeu tap-water and run on to the sectional filter at 
a rate of 9*0~9*5 cc. per minutt^. For the first 42 days the remov^al of organic 
matter from solution was measured only by the oxygen absorbed from per- 
manganate and the biological oxygen demand tests. Adequate information 
on the rate of maturation of these filters had already been obtained and this 
information will shortly be published; hence no detailed analyses were made 
in the early stages of the experiment. The experiment proved tiiat the acids 
were rapidly oxidised in the first and second sections. Thus the pyi of the 
original mixture which was 4*C5 increased to G*0 in the first section and 6*5 
in the second; it then increased uniformly until the liquid was discharged 
from the sixth section at a p^ of 7*5. It should be noted that the nitric 
nitrogen in the final effluenf. during this period never exceeded 0*2 part per 
100,000, although in the tap-water used to make up the nutrient solution 
there was 0*6 part of nitric nitrogen present. 
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Ea:j>, 2. Filtration of a solution of sucrose and ammonium chloride. The 
further filtration of sucrose, and acetic and lactic acids was postponed on the 
43rd day until suitable methods for the exact analysis of the substances in 
dilute solutions were available. From that day until the 88th day the fol- 
lowing solution was fed to the filter at a rate of 9*5 cc. per minute. 


Sucrose 
NH4CI 
K2HPO4 
MgS047H20 .. 

NaCl 

CaCLeHoO .. 

W, 

Distilled water 


1-0 g. 

0*1528 g. (increased on 120th day 
0*002 g. to 0*191 g.) 

0*0006 g. 

0*0002 g. 

0*1375 g. 

Trace 
1 litre 


C/N ratio until 120th day 10/1: thereafter 8/1. 

Analyses were made every few days over a period of 15 days and the results 
obtained are given in Table I. 


Table I. Percentage of sugar oxidised, 

Section ... 1 2 3 4 r> <) 

By 4 hours’ tost 22*3 39-0 40*0 »53*2 r>tS4 07*7 

By .7 (lays’ test 2r)‘2 42-0 44*4 r>0 2 ^O r) 07 7 

The nutrient solution was made up daily and adjusted to a pji value of 7*0. 

As the filter began to mature a drop in pji of the effluent from the first 
section indicated that acid was being produccMl in this j)art of the filter. For 
example, on the 58th day of the experiment the figures were : 

Section 

J^n‘sh , ^ 

Ihiuid 1 2 3 4 5 (> 

7 0 e-C 6*9 7-3 7-3 74 7 4 

Similar observations have previously been made in the Microbiology Depart- 
ment at Rothamsted. 

The figures given were obtained during about the first half hour, at the 
commencement of each day’s run. Thereafter the of the fresh liquid fell 
progressively during its 24 hours’ storage. Even by careful sterilisation of the 
aspirator it was difficult to prevent the of the nutrient solution from falling 
below 5*6 to 6*0 at the end of the day. As a rule, however, the aspirator was 
cleaned out daily with distilled water and every few days with hydrochloric 
acid. Under these conditions a liquid of p^j 6*5 or less was filtered for the 
greater part of the day and there was no measurable production of acid. 
Typical examples arc given in Table 11. 


Sucrose 

solution 

6-6 

5-6 


445 


Table IJ. p^ of nutrient solution and sectional effluent. 

Section 


r ' ' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(v8 

7-3 

74 

74 

74 

7 4 

6-6 

6-9 

70 

71 

72 

7-2 

64 

6-8 

7-0 

71 

7-2 

7-2 
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Nitrogen assimilation. The nitrogen supplied as ammonium chloride was 
assimilated by the micro-organisms present in all the sections, but by those 
in No. 1 more than any other. It was evident from inspection tliat No. 1 
section contained the bxilkiest film. Compared with the other sections it 
oxidised the largest proportion of sugar. This is clearly shown in Table HI. 

Table 111. Nitrogen present in nutrient solution and effluents. 


I’artH per 100.000. 


1 hiy of 

N'nf'.ri 



Section 



experiment 

4 1 1/1 lv4JL 0 

solution 

r ' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(P 

54 th 

4(K)0 

3*752 

2*960 

2 738 

, _ 

— 

1*949 

73i (1 

4 000 

2*744 

2*632 

2*464 

2 464 

2*072 

1*624 

SOth 

5*000 

4 70*1 

3 472 

— 

3*248 

— 

2*688 

112th 

4 000 

,3 892 

3*612 

3 416 

3 258 

2-940 

2*310 

122nd 

5*000 

4*021 

3*789 

3428 

3*092 

2-890 

2-576 

128th 

5*000 

4*372 

4-230 

— 

— 

— 

- 


It is apparent that nitrogen is continuously removed from the solution. 
This does not always signify an increase in vital film and therefore a corre- 
spondingly greater percentage oxidation of sugar; nitrogen may be lost by 
the (]e(jay of the organic film and its discharge as humus or by the removal 
of living micro-organivsms in the final effluent or by the breeding and growth 
of flies on the filter, as rapidly as it is assimilated as ammonia. 

Nitrification, In proportion to the amount of nitrogen locked up by the 
filter the quantity of nitrogen oxidised to nitrous and nitric acid is quite 
considerable. There appears to be a fine balance between the amount of 
nitrogen assimilated and carbohydrate oxidised on the one hand, and the 
amouiit of nitrogen oxidised. Where the film is thick and air passage somewhat 
restricted as in the upper sections, carbohydratt' combustion is vigorous and 
nit I'ogen assimilation is appreciable. But in the lo\>'ei* sections, wh('re organic 
matter is present in low concentrations (from (VOl to 0-05 % sucrose) the filter 
is specialised for nitrification. It will be seen from Table JV, however, that 

Table IV. N itrification %n presence of ammonia and sucrose, 

8(»th day 99th day 112tliday 

inUf 9 c‘c. per min. JlaU' ec. per min. Kate .> S,") cc. per min. 

N present as % N pre.sent a^s N present as 

aijjjfar sugar — "" sugar -- 

{Section oxidised Js’Hg NOg NO3 oxidised ^JH3 XO2 NOa oxidised Nltg NOg 

1 94 4(U> 001 0'0;i 10-8 5 0 001 0 0 370 3-89 005 0 17 

2 9-7 3 43 U'Ol 0 03 240 4 3 (HU 0 12 44 3()1 0 05 0-20 

3 tP7 __ O-Ol 003 5-3 4-2 0-02 0 24 0 3 342 0 05 0 29 

4 8-7 3 17 0 01 0 07) . 3 0 — — 9*9 3-20 0 (Mi 0-32 

5 10-7 2-08 001 Olaf 2-5 003 0*25 8-3 24U 0 07 0-37 

0 220 2-57 0*02 010 60 — — 0*52 11*6 2*31 005 001 

Total 00*2 75*3 78 1 

complete absence of carbohydrate is not essential before nitrification can 
occur. On the 112th day, for instance, the effluent from Section No. 4 con- 
tained 44 parts of sucrose per 100,000, 0-06 part of nitrogen as nitrite and 
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0*32 part of nitrogen as nitrate. Tlie solution passing tlirough the filter 
receives a thorough mixing and it is therefore highly improbable that a small 
volume of nutrient solution passes through four sections and escapes oxidation 
while the rest of the solution undergoes a more complete oxidation. In other 
words, bacteria capable of oxidising ammonia to nitrite and nitrite to nitrate 
are actively present in a solution which contains free ammonia and carbo- 
hydrate. 

J&Vp. 3. Interchange of sections Nos. 1 and 2. The effect of interchanging 
section No. 1 with No. 2 was studied from the 129th day of the experiment 
to the 157th. While section No. 2 showed a rapid in(‘r(*,ase in efficiency, due 
to the fact that it received a stronger nutrient solution, No. 1 fell off slowly. 
The net effect of the change, therefore, is to increase tbe capacity of the two 
upper sections to oxidise sugar. This is shown in Table V. 

Table V, Percentage of sugar oxidised. 

Percontage of Bugar oxidisf^cl. 



Day before 

1st (lay 

3r(l day 

r>ih day 

I4lh day 

20tl» day 

29tli day 

Section 

change 

of change 

of change 

of change 

of change 

of (diange 

of cliange 

^ 0 . 1 

32- 1 

10-7 

24*2 

22-9 

20-9 

32 2 

40 3 

No. 2 

8*0 

34*4 

35-9 

24-4 

214 

17*0 

26 8 

No. 1 4- No. 2 

40 1 

4r.] 

601 

47*3 

48*3 

49 2 

674 

All sections 

78 

— 

. — 


89- 1 

-- 

lfK)0 

1 to C 

(about) 








It was shown in Exp. 2 that the production of acid in Section Ko. I 
depends on tbe of the nutrient solution. If this is less than 6*7 or B-8 tlien 
increase in acidity cannot be detected. The interchange of Sections Nos. 1 tind 2 
gave additional evidence in support of the view that the of the nutrient 
solution controls acid formation. Thus in Table VI it is seen that, for 2 dayn 
after Section No. 1 had been placed in No. 2 position, it receivanl a liquid of 
Pjj 6'8. This section still retained its powers of acid production, for the 
was lowered to 6*6. A few days after the change, however, it was unable to 
produce acid from a liquid of p^j 6*8. 

Table VI also indicates the rapid oxidation of acid, even by an immature 
section such as No. 2. 

Table VI. Effect of interchange on pj^ values. 



1st day 

2nd day 

3rd day 

0th day 

14th day 

29t]i day 

Day before change 

of change 

of chang(3 

of ihange 

of change 

of change 

of change 

Nutrient solution 6*0 

6-3 

6-8 

60 

4*4 

0-0 

0-6 

Section No. 1 6-4 

6-8 

6-8 

6-6 

(JO 

(i-8 

(JO 

Section No. 2 6-4 

G-6 

6-6 

6‘8 

(J-4 

6-9 

6-8 


Estimations of nitrate in the effluents of the sections interchanged were 
made at frequent intervals. These analyses are given in Table VII. It may 
be stated that the average amount of nitrate present in the effluent from the 
first section did not exceed 0*05 part N per 100,000, while in the second section 
this increased to 0*1 part. When the change of section was made nitrate was 
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definitely absent from the first effluent after the fith day. The effluent from 
the next section (No. 1 temporarily in the place of No, 2) contained appre- 
ciable amounts of nitrate, though the results were somewhat erratic. However, 
suliicient nitrate was present to prove that nitrification had actually occurred 
in the prosenc‘e of sucrose and invert sugar, equivalent in concentration to 
0‘0G to 0*07 % of glucose. 

Table VIL Nitrogefb as nitrate. 

i*artH pfr 100,000. 

l8t day 3rd day 0th tlaj" J 4th day 20th (Jay 

Day before chaji^»^c S(.‘(jtion of (jhan^o of chuiij^e of rhaniri.; of change of chaiiin* 

.Sf3Ction No. 1 0-105 No. 2 0 095 0 050 0 024 0 0 0 0 

SeclionNo. 2 0-114 No. 1 0125 O-Jll 0 048 0*378 0 200 

Exp. 4. J nterc]iat}gr of Si^cfiom Nos. 1 and 6. In order to confirm the 
results obf {lined in Exj). ‘5, Section No. 0 was made the first section and 
No. 1 the hist. This experiment brings out the effect of a 0*1 % sucrose solu- 
lion on the biological a<'ti\ity of nitrifying organisms. It also demonstrates 
the reaction of a mix<'d biological flora to solutions of ammonia and nitrite 
in whi<di little carlioliydnite is ])reseut. 

Turning to the consideration of the course of the sugar oxidation, it is seen 
that the oxidising power of Section No. fi rapidly increased in its new position. 
Prior to the intercliangi' the piogressive removal of sucrose as the solution 
percolated through the filter was of the following order: Section No. 1, 

No. 2. 2fi-8^;,',; No. :b Xo, 4, 11-8%; No. 5, 12*D%; No. fi, 2-8 

total IDD . When these tigures are compared with those given in Table VIII, 
tin* d(‘\eiopment of fictivc film in Section No. fi is shown bv tlie greater pro- 
jiortioii of sugjir remo\<‘d by this st'ction. Within one month it was as active 
as cither »Sections 1 or 2, when these received the fresli solution first. 

Table VIII. Percentage of sucrose oxidised. 

1st day 4th day 7th dwy lltli day 27th das 
Day Ixdore (*hanii<‘ *Soctieu uf (*hfiii^o of change of ohaiiye ofctianue of chan ire 

Section N<j. 1 40*3 No. 0 14 9 lS-4 21 5 14 5 42-5 

(mm No. 1) 

Section No. t> 2*3 No. 1 - 15-S 12 5 

(now No. t>) 

It is a remarkable fjict that the fdter, considered as a whole, did not suffer 
by the sudden change of conditions in this exptTiment. This is due partly to 
the fairly slow reduction in rate of oxidation shown by Section No. 1, partly 
to the efficiency of this latter section in the last position even aft(>r one mouth 
and partly to the increasing activity of Section No. (i in the first position. 
That the overall efficiency of the filter w’as not impaired is seen from the 
following example of the percentage removal of sugar effected by the sections 
in the order they were present in the filter: Section No. (I. 42-5 Xo. 2, 
l.S-9%; No. 3, 14-9%; No. 4, 9-0 %; No. 5, 1-7 "'o; No. 1. 12-5%; total 
94-5%. 
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For the first few hours of the change of Sections Nos. 6 and 1, nitrite and 
nitrate were found to be present to the extent of 0*018 and 0*190 part N per 
100,000 respectively in No. 6 effluent (temporarily No. 1); in No. 1 effluent 
(temporarily No. 6), the amounts were 0*036 and 0*230 respectively. Within 
one week nitrifying activity had almost cea.sed in No. 6, only 0*008 part of 
nitrogen as nitrite and 0*04 part as nitrate per 100,000 being obtained after 
6 days. Section No. 1, however, became more active in this respect: the 
effluent contained 0*04 part of nitrogen as nitrite and 0*44 part as nitrate. 
There seemed to be a tendency for nitrate to appear suddenly in Section No. 6 
and then disappear. Insufficient evidence exists on which to base any satis- 
factory explanation of this apparent anomaly. 

Inversion of sucrose dart ncj Jill ration. When sucrose solutions were run on 
to non-sectional percolating filters only small amounts of invert sugar were 
found in the effluents. Analysis of samples taken at various levels of the 
sectional filter used in the ])revious experiments ])roved that a consid(*rable 
fraction of the total sucrose was invariably clianged into invert sugar. Ty})ical 
results are given in Table IX. 

Table IX. Sucrose and invert sugar. 


C^alciilated as iii<r. gluroBt* 1(X) cc. 



l()2nd day of 

122nd day of 

157 til day of 

185th day of 


exporiniont 

^ 

Invert 

oxp<‘rjineiit 

/ % 

Invert 

ev peri men t 

Invert 

experinicnl 

ln\ c! t 

8ainplc 

Sucrose 

sugar 

Sucro.se 

sii^ar 

SucroHO 

sii^jar 

Sucrose 

sugar 

Fresh solution 

10802 

1*10 

112*34 

0*80 

130*9 


111*50 

— 

Eff. No. 1 

81 -57 

8 07 

73*39 

2*25 

07.35 

10 85 

5.3 54 

10 54 

Klf. No. 2 

0804 

9*88 

50*88 

4 83 

.3,3 28 

9*72 

37*90 

10*75 

Eff. No. 

55*2.‘l 

1 1*97 

48*23 

0*97 

28*82 

5 .38 

22 .31 

9 OS 

Eff. No. 4 

37*00 

15*20 

30*15 

11*15 

10 41 

8 20 

15*2(; 

0 73 

Eff. No. 5 

3,302 

12*85 

34*03 

11 *,37 

0 00 

3*05 

14*47 

,5 00 

Eff. No. (5 

35*20 

11*75 

,32 11 

11 ()9 

0*00 

— 

4 07 

2,34 


It is seen from Table IX that appreciable amounts of invert sugar are 
present in certain sections of the filter. The quantity of invent sugar produced 
by any particular section does not remain even approximat(‘ly constant during 
the development of the biological film. It is not improbable that tin; limiting 
factor in the oxidation of sucrose is the rate of oxidation of the invert sugar. 
Hence, when the filter was still immature (up to about the 130th day) invert 
sugar would tend to accumulate in the lower sections, owing to tlie inability 
of the organisms in these sections to decompose as much invert sugar as they 
produced. After the 130th day the filter reached maturity. The lower sections 
were then able to oxidise invert sugar m situ as rapidly as it was formed, in 
addition to part of that presented by the upper sections. 

Discussion. 

The experiments described in this paper prove that a biological film may 
be built up on a filter made up of sterile clinker by allowing a 0*1 % solution 
of sucrose and an adequate supply of available nitrogen to percolate slowly 
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tlirough the filter. If the rate of flow of this nutrient solution is kept low and 
aerobic conditions are maintained, any desired degree of oxidation can be 
effected. Before the microbial po})uIation has become established the clinker 
removes a considerabk'! pioportion of th<^ sugar by adsorption but once the 
organisms begin to develop loss of sug.ar due to purely physical forces becomes 
insignificant. The sugar is then oxidised entirely by the mi(*>ro-organisms. 
When the part played by each section of the filter use‘d for these experiments 
is examined, it should be remembered that the first section is given an ad- 
vantage in the initial stages which becomes more pronounced as the filter 
matures. This advantage lies in the comientration of sugar in the nutrient 
solution which is run on to No. 1 section. Table 1 exhibits the beginning of 
the superiority of Section No. 1 over all other sections. As this section oxidised 
25 % of the sugar, tlu* sectond section can only decompose 18 of the total 
sugar, assuming an efficiency ecpial to that of the first s(‘ction. Eacli devt^lop- 
ment of film in the top section therefore incr(‘ases the diff(‘reru*e be.tween tlie 
amount of sugar oxidised by Section No. 1 and l>y lower sections. Furtlier ad- 
vantages whicli the top sect ion gains are due to the fact that the water-holding 
(*apacity of tlie film and its absorptive jiower increase wdth the growth of film. 
The sugar tluTcfore remains in contact with micro-organisms for a longer 
period in this ])art of the filter than in any other. A quant italivo expression 
of the averagt* time of eouta(‘t of licpiids with filter medium has already been 
worked out by an elaboration of Clifford's method [U)07) and it has been 
shown t hat the tiin(‘ of conta(*t might increase to t wo or three times the contact 
of tljf‘ clean, steril(‘ medium, as a result of film development. The sectional 
filter vas not regarded as mature until it was able to oxidise IH) to JOb of 
t he sugar it received. The jien'entage of sugar oxidivsed by the difl’erent sections 
was th(‘]i approximately: No. 1, 40 No. 2, 25 %; No. 3, 12 %; No. 4, 10 ‘'q; 
No. 5, 7 No. fi, 

Under suitable conditions each part of a filter is able to perform the work 
of any other section iiK'rely by interclianging the sections. An example of 
tlie operation of this principle is shown in Exp. 1. In this case the sixtli 
section, which (contributed very little towards the total oxidising eff(‘ct of the 
wliole filt(T, but was highly specialised for nitrification, was made the first 
section for one month. J)uring this period mi(Tobial counts showed that there 
was a rapid development of yeasts, bacteria and protozoa in this section which 
ciirresponds with a parallel increase in the amount of sugar oxidised. At the 
end of the month as much sugar was completely oxidised to CO 2 and water 
by the sixth section (temporarily the first) as liy the section previously in the 
first position. Even after one month, however, the latter section was able to 
decompose more sugar than the original sixth section and at the sam<' time 
effect a considerable nitrification. It thus appears that a filter gains in elliciency 
when its various parts are matured by recei\'ing in turn the strong nutrient 
solution. 

The sequence of changes which the sugar undergoes in its ultimate 
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breakdown to CO 2 and H 2 O is so far mainly a matter for speculation. A mixed 
flora exists on the filter and contains organisms which may bring about almost 
every known type of fermentation with the appropriate end products. In a 
mature aerobic filter the population co-operates in oxidising the sugar and 
only such organisms will exist in any quantity as can effectively make use of 
the sugar and of the waste products of other organisms. Intermediary products 
will thus tend to be oxidised as soon as they are formed. There is an alter- 
native possibility that the usual products of fermentation are not formed to 
any extent under aerobic conditions of a percolating filter, or if formed are 
capable of rapid oxidation in situ by the organism which produces them. This 
idea gains in probability when it is remembered that typical products of 
bacterial fermentation are relatively stable in anaerobic cultures but break 
down to CO 2 and water when air is admitted to the cultures. Lactic acid, for 
example, accumulates in anaerobic yeast fermentations but disapptiars when 
the yeast is aerated [Fiirth and Lieben 1922], or when the fermented liquid is 
treated on a percolating filter (unpublished work). There is little doubt, 
however, that a considerable proportion of the sucrose is first inverted as an 
intermediate stage in the oxidation. There is some evidences that an acid 
product is also formed, but the nature of this substance is as yet unknown. 
It has already been stated that the drop in — evidence on wliich this claim 
is based — is recorded as the nutrient solution passes out of the first seed, ion. 
The latter is thick with film, which might restrict the passage of air and so 
produce partially anaerobic conditions and acid fermentation in those parts 
of the film not exposed to air. 

Turning to a consideration of the role of nitrogen in the sectional filter, it 
is apparent that a constant supply of available nitrogen is necessary for the 
development and maintenance of the biological film; the greater tlie ainoimt 
of active film the greater the demand for nitrogen. It has been sliown in 
large-scale filters (unpublished work) that for reasons already stated the 
quantity of film steadily decreases from the top of the filter to the bottom. 
The results of the work described in this paper also show that there is a 
gradient of nitrogen assimilation, or protein synthesis, corresponding to the 
amount of film present in different levels of the filter. When an excess of 
nitrogen over and above this amount is added, nitrites and nitrates are pro- 
duced. These compounds appear in effluents from the middle and lowxu* sections 
of the filter even in the presence of appreciable quantities of sugar. For 
example, pronounced nitrification has occurred over long periods in solutions 
containing up to 60 parts of sucrose per 100,000. Similar observations were 
made two years ago when, as previously stated, the filter was not divided 
into sections. Since the work of Winogradsky [1891], it has been held that 
small concentrations of organic substances inhibit or prevent nitrification. 
This belief has repeatedly been attacked, as, for instance, by Beijerinck [1914], 
There is, in fact, much conflicting evidence in support of either view. Until 
recently no satisfactory explanation of these contradictory facts could be 
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given. Cutler [1930], howcvt3r, has reported that a number of organisms 
capable of producing nitrite from ammonia have been isolated from Rotham- 
sted soil and percolating filters similar to the one described in this paper. 
Runov [1920, 1928] and Mischustin [192G, 1928], described nitrifying bacteria 
which multiply in media containing organic matter. The discovery of other 
organisms which transform nitrites into nitrates in the presence of organic 
matter therefore appears to await the solution of a suitable technique for their 
gT’owth and isolation. The experiments described in this paper suggest the 
existence of such organisms. 

1. The experiments described have been carried out with a percolating 
filter. This consisted of six independent sections, each 6 indies diameter and 
9 inches deep, and filled witli 1/8 inch to 1/4 inch clinker. 

2. Whim a mixtme of (t033 % sucrose, 0-033 % acetic acid and 0*033 % 
lactic acid is fed to the filter described in (1) at a suitable rate of flow, it is 
readily oxidised by a mixed microbial population. A biological film is liuilt 
up and the organic matter is oxidised even if the C : N ratio of the nutrient 
solution is 80 to 1 . 


3. If a 0*1 % solution of sucrose is allow^ed to trickle through a mature 
}>()rtion of the vsectional percolating filter, some formation of acid and invert 
sugar takes place. For acid to be produced the pjj of the nutrient solution 
must not be less than 0*7 to 0-8. The maximum drop re(‘orded has been 
from an initial of 7*0 to one of 6*6. The nature of the acid product is as 
yet unknown. It is suggested that the acid arises either as a normal inter- 
mediate* jjroduct of sucrose oxidation which is destroyed almost instan- 
taneously, or that its preseiu^e is due to the growth of a bulky film within 
which an acid, anaerobic^ fermentation occurs. 

4. Wlien the sectional filter was working well within its capacity, ?.c. 
more than able* to oxidise the organic matter with which it was supplied, it 
removed siuTose from a 9*1 % solution in ajiproximately the following manner: 
Section No. 1, 40 %; No. 2, 25 ^/o; No. 3, 12 No! 4, 10 %; No. 5, 7 %; 
No. 6, 6%; total 100%. 

5. Each sf'ction of the percolating filter may be replaced by any other 
witliout the filter losing in efficiency. In fact the total working capacity of the 
filter could probably be increased by making each section the first in turn for 
a few weeks. 


6. Oxidation of ammonia proceeds best in the lower sections where the 
concentration of sugar is least. It is not inhibited by concentrations of sugar 
up to 0*05 to 0*06 % . Therefore nitrification and carbohydrate oxidation take 
place simultaneously in several of the sections. Ample evidence exists in 
support of the view that bacteria which nitrify ammonia may be active in 
presence of organic matter. 

7. Both nitrites and nitrates are produced by micro-organisms in the 
presence of 3 to 4 parts per 100,000 of nitrogen as ammonia. 
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8. Each section, irrespective of its previous function, rapidly shows 
nitrifying activity when placed in a suitable part of the filter. 

The unpublished results referred to in the Introduction were obtained by 
Messrs E. H, Richards, R. B. Dawson, S. W. Johnson, J. T. Martin and the 
author. Mr E. H. Richards, Head of the Fermentation D(‘partment, has been 
personally responsible for the direction of the work described in this paper 
and his keen interest and stimulating criticisms have been highly valued. 

The investigation described in this paper was carried out at Rothamsted 
Experimental Station as part of the programme of the Water Pollution 
Research Board, and is published by permission of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 
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The Hagedorn-Jensen method for the determination of blood-sugar is fre- 
quently used not only in clinical blood anal>;sLs but also in research work. 
Most authors employing the nu^thod (‘onsider it quite satisfactory and accurate. 
Their criterion is th<‘ fact that the method yields very good duplicates. A few 
critical studies, however, cast some doubt upon its reliability. Thus, Duggan 
and Scott [1920] point out that since 0*01 ce. of 0*005 N thiosulphate is equi- 
valent to 1*8 ing. of glucose per 100 cc. of blood, very slight differences in 
titration may cause considerable errors. This and the fact that the method 
employs 0*1 cc. of blood represent a priori limitations of accuracy. Folin 
and Malmros [1929] call attention to a more serious inherent source of error. 
They state that the cotton plug used for filtration, if too small and loose, 
allows sonu' precipitate to pass through, rendering the results too high. If, 
on the other hand, the plug is larger and compact, it retards filtration and 
retains some tiltrute, causing loss of sugar. 

As a first step in our examination of the Hagedorn- Jensen method we 
performed numerous determinations, strictly following the original directions, 
on blood samples containing known amounts of glucose. These were prepared 
according to Homogyi [1930J by the addition of glucose to blood samples which 
were rendered sugar- free either by treatment with washed yeast or by glyco- 
lysis. Although duplicate* determinations as a rule showT*d very good agree- 
ment, the quantities of the glucose recover<*d differed greatly from the amounts 
actually added. This points emphatically to the fallacy of the assumption that 
good checks betw’een duplicate determinations may be considered as a criterion 
for the adequacy of a method. The criterion wc have adopted in this w'ork 
is the accuracy with which knowTi amounts of glucose, added to sugar-free 
blood, can be recovered. The Hagedorn- Jensen method, as we shall presently 
show% proved to be entirely unreliable in such a test. 

Next, Vie. examined to what extent the source of error, pointed out by 
Folin and Malmros, may account for the faulty results. To determine the 
amount of sugar retained by the cotton plugs, after filtration and tw^o w ashings, 

^ Working with a grant from the Selma Michael fund, 
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two or three plugs from parallel determinations were united and extracted with 
12 cc. of water; the extract was filtered through a washed filter-paper, and the 
reduction of the filtrate was determined. Having found that cotton gives up 
reducing substances to water in measurable amounts, we employed in these 
experiments cotton which had been carefully washed and dried at room tem- 
perature. The results, given in Table I, show that 4 to 22 mg. per 100 cc. of 
the sugar is lost in the cotton filters, amounts of the same order of magnitude 
as Folin and Malmros found by a different technique. 

Table I. Showing that the cotton jilters in the Hagedorn- Jensen method 
retain appreciable portions of the blood-sugar. 



Blood -sugar in 

Blood-sugar 


H agedom - Jensen 

retained in 


filtrates 

cotton filter 

No. 

mg. per 100 cc. 

mg. per 100 cc. 

1 

. 24 

4 

2 

54 

5 

3 

123 

7 

4 

137 

7 

5 

151 

22 

6 

182 

11 

7 

213 

14 

8 

217 

8 

9 

224 

22 

U) 

318 

10 


The magnitude of the loss depends largely upon the concentration of the 
blood sugar, assuming uniform bulk and density of the filter plugs. In the 
hands of one and the same worker the method may thus yield good duplicate 
determinations, while the results do not represent the actual total of tin? re- 
ducing substances. 

Before carrying our investigations further we had to eliminate this sour(*e 
of error. To this end we used the Hagedorn- Jensen method in the following 
form. In a test-tube marked at 12 cc., 0*12 cc. of blood was precipitated 
according to the directions of Hagedorn and Jensen. After heat-coagulation 
the mixture was cooled and diluted to 12 cc. The test-tube was stoppered and 
well shaken, and the conterxts were filtered through dry filter-paper. Filter- 
paper thoroughly washed with slightly acidified water was used in this work. 
For the rest, the original procedure was followed using 2 cc, of the Hagedorn- 
Jensen ferricyanide reagent and 10 cc, of filtrate which corresponds to 0*1 cc. 
of blood. In order to prevent changes in the alkalinity of the reagent, the 
filtrates were always neutralised with 0-30 "0*35 cc. of 0*liV sodium hydroxide 
before the addition of the ferricyanide. 

For the calculation of results we have prepared our own table with standard 
solutions of glucose. The original table cannot be used in accurate work, since 
Hagedorn and Jensen erroneously postulated that the self -reduction of ferri- 
cyanide reagents is always the same, and used a constant value for this as a 
correction. The fact is however that it is almost impossible to prepare two 
batches of Hagedorn- Jensen reagent that show the same self -reduction, and 
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the latter will change even in the same batch upon standing for some time. 
Instead we follow the procedure employed in other iodi metric methods and 
subtract the titration figures from the titration value of a ‘‘blank” sample 
of the reagent. The blank, in which water takes the place of tlie sugar solution, 
is treated exactly as the unknown. In this way self-reduction is ruled out 
and the difference value is equivalent to the reduction of the sugar solution. 
It is probably due to the arbitrary method of correction that Host and 
Hatlehol [1920] also found the sugar table of Hagedorn and Jensen unsatis- 
factory and felt the necessity of preparing one of their own. In Table II are 
presented the basic figures of our table. 


Table II. GUtcose equivalents of titration values in the 
Hagedorn-J ensen 7nethod. 


Actual amount 
of glucose 
ni«. 

001 
002 
0 (Ki 
010 
O' 15 
0*20 
025 
0 30 
Olio 


0*(K)5 N thiosulphate 
(blank titration) • 
cc*. 

0 07 
012 
0'2G 
053 
0 80 

1 07 
1 33 
I 00 
1*87 


Blood-sugar if filtraKi from 
0 1 CO. of blood IS urttHl 
mg. per lOO cc, 

10 

20 

50 

HK> 

150 

2(H) 

250 

3(K) 

350 


Owing to th(* ex(5ellent proportionality between sugar concentration and 
reduction, a d(*tailed table can easily be prepared by interpolation. Well re- 
producible results are obtained cuily up to a concentration of 350 mg. per 
JOO cc. blood-sugar; above tliis limit the values become unreliable. This 
difficulty wc have obviated by increasing the concentration of the ferricyanide 
for the determination of higher concentrations of sugar. As to the lower limit, 
our experience agrees with that of Duggan and Scott [192(>) who were unable 
to obtain good results below the 25 mg. per 100 cc. concentration of blood 
sugar (0-025 mg. of glucose). 

In Table 111 are given examples of comimrative sugar determinations by 


Table III. Showing that the original Hagedorn- Jensen method yields 
too low results for true blood-sugar. 


No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Ti*ue suLjar* found 
Hagedorn -vbmson method 

^ ^ Amount of 

Original Modified added sugar 


per luu cc. 

ing. per i 

89 

104 

12(J 

155 

154 

100 

172 

189 

173 

201 

178 

199 

298 

301 

487 

498 


cc. mg. jx^r luu cc. 

100 

150 

100 

100 

200 

2(K) 

3(H^ 

m) 


* True sugar ~ total reduction (apparent sugar) — reduction of sugar-free blood. 


11—2 
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the original Hagedorn- Jensen method and by the technique eliminating the 
cotton filter. The figures represent true sugar values, obtained as the difference 
between total reduction and non-fermentable reducing substances. The latter 
were determined in the blood, after it had been rendered sugar-free by means 
of glycolysis or by treatment with washed yeast. To another portion of this 
sugar-free blood a known amount of glucose was added, and the total re- 
duction was determined. The results obtained by the original Hagedorn- 
Jensen methods were computed from the original table of those authors, while 
those determined with our modification were read from our own table (Table II). 
As can be seen, the original Hagedorn -Jensen technique yields results that 
are too low, the discrepancies being rather irregular. From the figures of 
Tables I and III, it is apparent that the discrepancies are of the same order 
of magnitude as the losses of sugar in the cotton plugs, which shows that the 
technique of filtration is the essential source of inaccuracy, which rendcTS the 
Hagedorn -Jensen method altogether inadequate for accurate analytical work. 
With the elimination of the cotton filter, and with a logical method of (‘or- 
recting for the self-reduction of the ferricyanide reagent, it is possible to ol)tain 
very satisfactory results. 

This observation is entirely contradictory to all reports from other w^orkers. 
Comparative blood-sugar determinations on record, carried out by the llage- 
dorn- Jensen method and several copper-reduction methods (Folin, Shaffer- 
Hartman, et aL) do not show^ appreciable or consistent differences in om^ 
direction or the other [Duggan and Scott, 1920; Van Slyke, Hiller and Linder, 
1925; Host and Hatlehol, 1920J. The apparent conflict however is readily 
explained by the fact that these authors determined apparent sugar values 
(total reduction), while we are dealing with true (fermentable) sugar. Somogyi 
has repeatedly pointed out [1930] that different reagents yield different values 
for the non-sugar reducing substances, and furthermore that different protein 
precipitants leave different quantities of these substances in the blood filtrates 
[Somogyi and Kramer, 1928]. In particular, fiuTicyanide gives much higher 
values for the non-fermentable rediudng substances than do the <*opper re- 
agents. We can corroborate the findings of Somogyi that the amount of the 
non-sugar reducing substances in the Hagedorn- Jensen method is 20-30 mg. 
per 100 cc., in the Folin-Wu method 12- 15 mg. per 100 cc., in terms of glucose. 
The higher value in the Hagedorn- Jensen method obviously balances the loss 
of sugar in the cotton filter, thus concealing this serious source of error, and 
as a consequence the two methods frequently yield rather similar results. 
Comparison of total reduction instead of true sugar values, of course, could 
not disclose that fermentable sugar is actually lost in the Hagedorn- Jensen 
method. 

In recent very careful experiments Herbert and Bourne [1930] found that 
the Hagedorn- Jenwsen method gives sugar values “slightly higher'^ than the 
true sugar obtained by Somogyi’s method. The discrepancies vary between 
1 and 10 mg. per 100 cc. According to our findings, such agreements are 
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possible only through coincidences in some cases in which the amounts of the 
reducing non-sugars, included in the Hagedorn- Jensen reduction values, 
happen to be the approximate equivalents of the amounts of sugar lost in the 
cotton filters. Since both the positive and the negative error are variable, the 
approach to true sugar values is bound to be quite inconsistent, and the dis- 
crepancies are frequently too great to be ascribed simply to '‘experimental 
errors.’’ 

Summary. 

An examination of the Hagedorn-«Tensen method for the determination of 
blood-sugar reveals sources of error which render it inadequate for accurate 
work. 

The method does not yield true sugar values, the equivalent of 20 to 30 mg. 
per 100 cc. of sugar l)eing derived from reducing substances other than sugar. 
At the same time the results are considerably lower than would be expected, 
owing -as Folin and Malmros have shown before -to a retention of 4 -22 mg. 
p(‘r 100 cc. of fermentable sugar in the cotton plugs employed for filtration. 

The table of Hagedorn and Jensen, given for the computation of sugar, 
leads to an additional error. In this table a <lefinite corredion for the self- 
reduction of the alkaline ferrievanide reagent is applied, implying the assump- 
tion tliat self-reduction is a coiKstant value for ev(‘ry reag(*nt. A (*orrection 
valuc‘ of gen(*ral validity how(*ver is impossible, as the self-reduction changes 
with time even in the same reagent. 
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The difliculties attendant upon the determination of the colligative properties 
of solutions, at temperatures other than the freezing and boiling points, have 
prevented the accumulation of data concerning these important physico- 
chemical functions. The direct measurement of osmotic pressure has been 
restricted almost entirely to a few organic substances, while accurate deter- 
minations of vapour pressure lowerings have been limited owing to the com- 
plexity of the methods and apparatus involved in the static and dynami(^ 
methods used heretofore. The recent introduction by Hill [1930, 1 ] of a thermal 
method for measuring vapour pressure, owing to its simplicity and ease of 
manipulation compared with the static or dynamic method, renders the 
determination of such colligative properties relatively easy. The method is 
particularly useful and accurate for the solution of many chemical problems, 
furnishing as it does a knowledge of a function whose thermodynamic relation- 
ship to other physico-chemical properties is well estabhshed. 

The common use of Sorensen’s [1912] phosphate mixtures as buffer solu- 
tions in biochemical work renders a knowledge of their colligative properties 
of great practical importance. Pre\dous determinations of such properties 
have been limited to the freezing and boiling points [International Critical 
Tables, 1928] of solutions of the pure salts, no accurate data being available, 
even at these temperatures, for mixtures. Such data, therefore, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr G. S. Adair, have been obtained and are given below. 

The vapom pressure lowerings recorded here were obtained by Hill’s 
thermal method as described in previous papers from this laboratory [Hill, 
1930, 1 , 2 ; Margaria, 1930]. The same apparatus and general procedure were 
used as described elsewhere [GroUman, 1931]. The salts employed were 
standard '‘analytical reagents.” The primary potassium phosphate (KH 2 PO 4 ) 
was dried at 110 ° for a day before use. The secondary sodium phosphate 
(Na 2 HP 04 . 2 H 20 ) was obtained by exposing Na 2 HP 04 . 12 H 20 to the atmo- 

^ John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellow, 
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sphere, as sugge.sted by Clark [1928]. The various buffer mixtures were pre- 
pared according to the usual procedures [Clark, 1928]. 

The results are given in Table I. Columns 1 and 2 of this table give the 


Table I. The valour pressurcji of Sorensen^ s phosphate 
buffer mixtures at 20-3^, 


Composition of solution 

/w 

r ' 

rrimary Secondary 

phosphate phosphate 
cc. of Mils 00 . of Mim 

Ph 

NaCl concentra- 
tion isosniolar 
with H(»l*ition. 
Mules lOOOg. 

of water 

Molar relative vapour 
pressure lowering 

10-0 

0-0 

.... 

0 0(»37 

3-18 iO-(K)8 X 10-* 

9*5 

0-5 

.5-589 

0*0637 

a-lSiOOlS 

90 

10 

5-906 

0-0639 

3-19i0-(K)4 

SO 

20 

6-239 

0-0()43 

3*21 i 0-016 

0-0 

4-0 

6-(U3 

0*0657 

3-28 0-008 

40 

<i0 

6-979 

0*0680 

3-39 i:0 0l5 

2*0 

S-0 

7-381 

0*f>698 

3-48 izO OlO 

10 

9-0 

7*731 

0*0714 

3-56^0*013 

0-5 

9 5 

8-043 

0*0737 

3-67 i:0*014 

0‘0 

100 


0*0743 

3 70 ±0-01 6 


composition of the various mixtures investigated. Column 3 shows the pjj 
of such mixtures, according to Clark [1928]. In column 4 is given the sodium 
chloride concentration isosmolar^ with the solution in question as found by 
experiment. C^olumii 5 shows the relative molar vapour pressure lowering as 

defined by the expression which p^^ is the vapour pressure of pure 

water at the temperature of the experiment, p the vapour pressure of the 
solution, and M the number of moles of solute present per litre of solution. 
The value of M is constant for the solutions studied and equal to 1/15. It 
should be noted that the above described mode of expression for the molar 
relative vapour pressure lowering differs slightly from that usually employed, 
in whi(*h M is (ixpressed in terms of the number of formula weights of solute 
present per 1000 g. of water. The former mode of expre^ssion has been used 
because buffer solutions are generally expressed in terms of volume concen- 
trations. 

The vapour pressure lowerings for pure Na2HP04 and KHgPO^ solutions, as 
given in the table, were obtained by comparison with a 0*064 molar NaCl solu- 
tion whose molar relative vapour pressure lovrering was taken as 3*33 x 10' 
as previously found [Grollman, 1931]. The data for the mixtures were then 
obtained by comparison with the NagHPO^ or KH2PO4 solutions. The values 
quoted are the averages of at least four sets of determinations (8 readings) 
and the probable errors of the mean molar relative vapour pressure lowerings 
are included in the last column. 

It might have been expected that the vapour pressure lowering would be 
a linear function of the composition of the mixture. This would be the case 
were no interaction to occur between the constituent salts, ?.e. were the total 

^ This term is used to describe a solution of the same vapour prtissure as a given solution 
under the same condition of temperature, etc. 
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ionic activity of the solute to remain constant. This expectation is not ful- 
filled, as is seen in Fig, 1 . 



Fig. 1. 

Ordinate. The relative molar vapour presHure lowering (Pq- 7^)1 where ;)<, is the vapour 

pressure of pure water, p the vapour pressure of the solution, and M is the number of g. 

formula weights of solute* per litre of solution. 

Abscissa. The composition of the solutes expressed as cc. of JU/ 15 Na^llPOj in 10 cc. of the mixture. 

It is often assumed in biochemical and physiological work that the colli- 
gative properties of mixtures, such as are continually encountered in biological 
materials, are simple additive properties of the constituents. The inadequacy 
of this view, even where no apparent interaction occurs between the various 
solutes (in which case, of course, no such additive relationshi]) would be ex- 
pected to hold), has been shown elsewhere [Grollinan, 1931]. The curve of 
Pig. 1 emphasises again the extent of the deviation of the colligative propeudies 
of a mixture from those anticipated on the assumption of a simple additive 
relationship between the properties of the mixture and those of its f‘.onstituents. 

The vapour pressure values quoted in the present paper, ]>cing functions 
of the total ionic activities of the solutions, may be utilised in calculations 
involving expressions for such activities. 

Summary. 

Data are presented for the vapour pressure depressions of 3//16 aqueous 
solutions of KH 2 PO 4 , of Na 2 HP 04 , and of mixtures of these salts. 

I am indebted to Professor A. V. Hill, at whose suggestion these measure- 
ments were made, for his constant interest and help. The work was carried 
out during the tenure of a John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship. 
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In previous communications the electrode potential behaviour of haemoljtic 
stre})tococ(5i [Hewitt. 1930, 1|, C, diphiheriiU' [1930, 2], staphylococci [1930, 3] 
and pneumococci [1930, 4] has been described by the author and it has been 
shown that the oxidation-reduction potentials e.stablished in bacterial cultures 
depend upon the cultural conditions and upon the orf^anism studied. The 
j)otentials developed in strejitococcal cultures are roughly similar to those in 
pneumococcal cultures, but are (piite different from those in stajihylococcal 
and ( \ dipht/ieriae cultures. 

Haemolytic streptococci and pneumococci form ])eroxide in aerated cul- 
tures, whilst staphylococci and (\ diphfheriae do not, and it is becoming 
increasingly evident that jieroxide formation is an important factor in bac- 
terial behaviour. M(*l./eod and Gordon [1923] classify bacteria on the basis 
of ])eroxide formaticin and account for th(‘ ])henomcnon of anaerobiosis on 
the grounds of the toxicity of jieroxide. In his recent work on the effect of 
oxidation-reduction conditions on bacterial variation Todd [1930] finds that 
})eroxid(* may have a selective inhibitory effect on a particular variant and 
thus j)eT-oxide formation may lead to selection of another variant less .sensitive 
to peroxide. 

In view of the importance of ])eroxide it is of interest to eliminate its effect 
and to d<*termine what other differences exist betwe(*n different bacteria. 
Addition of catalase to a peroxide-forming organism such as the pneumococcus 
should inhibit peroxide formation and thus reveal other characteristics in its 
oxidation-r(?du(dion behaviour. 

In this paper are described the effects of catalase on the electrode potentials 
developed in pneumococcus cultures. 

Methods. 

The general methods and apparatus for the measurement of electrode 
potentials were the same as those previously described [1930, 1]. An inoculum 
of 0*1 cc. of a 24-hour broth culture of pneumococcus type II was made into 
8 cc. of medium in each case and the potential was observed from the time 
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of inoculation, at frequent intervals for the first 12 hours and then less fre- 
quently. The incubator temperature was 37°. 

Catuhse 'preparations. 

Liver catalase. The liver catalase preparation was made by the general 
method of Batelli and Stern [1904]. Fresh liver was minced finely, extracted 
with water, the cell debris was centrifuged down and the supernatant fluid 
was treated with 2 volumes of 98 % alcohol. The flocculent precipitate was 
filtered off, dissolved in water and reprecipitated with alcohol. The precipitate 
was filtered off on a Buchner funnel, drained thoroughly and dried in vacxio 
over sulphuric acid. The yield was approximately 1 g. of dried powder from 
1 lb. of fresh liver, and the preparation showed marked catalase activity. 

Bacterial catalase. The bacterial catalase, kindly provided by Dr E, W. Todd, 
was prepared as follows. Micrococcus lysodeikficus, grown on agar slopes for 
48 hours, was suspended in saline and rendered sterile by incubation with 
chloroform, the chloroform was removed and the killed organisms were then 
centrifuged down, the supernatant fluid being discarded. The freshly centri- 
fuged cells had only a weak catalase activity but when allowed to stand over- 
night the catalase activity had increased enormously, Possildy the intact cells 
react sluggishly with hydrogen peroxide and catalase escapes slowly either by 
diffusion or by lysis of the cells. 

Blood catalase. Sterile, washed red blood corpuscles suspended in saline 
were used as a third source of catalase. 

Results. 

Liver catalase, 

0-1 g. of the liver catalase preparation described above was dissolved in 
10 cc. of water and filtered through a sterile Seitz filter. 1 cc. of this st(^rile 
1 % solution was added to each 10 cc. of peptone infusion broth. Catalase 
broth was prepared by heating broth in a boiling water-bath for 30 minutes, 
cooling and adding the liver catalase, and inactivated catalase broth was j>re- 
pared by adding the liver catalase and then heating the broth for 30 minutes. 
The catalase broth had marked catalase activity whilst the inactivated cata- 
lase broth, used in control experiments, had no catalase activity. 

Aerobic cultures. In ordinary stationary aerobic cultures the })otential fell 
to the same extent in the liver catalase broth and inactivated catalase broth. 
For the first 12 hours the catalase had no effect on the potential-time curve 
(Fig. 1). After the logarithmic phase of growth the potential of the culture 
in the inactivated catalase broth began to rise as is usual in pneumococcus 
cultures [Hewitt, 1930, 4 J and the 48-hour culture had a potential 0-32 v. 
less negative than the 12-hour culture. In the catalase broth culture, on the 
other hand, the potential remained at the same low (i.e, reducing) level long 
after the logarithmic phase of growth and at the end of 60 hours had not 
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risen above the level of the 12-hour culture. The presence of catalase therefore 
prevents the disappearance of reducing conditions usually observed after 
the logarithmic phase ol growth, although it has no effect on the initial estab- 
lishment of reducing conditions. It seems evident that peroxide formation 
must be responsible for the disappearance of reducing conditions and the rise 
of potential since these are prevented by the presence of catalase. That 
peroxide formation is effective at such low (reducing) levels of potential is 
somewhat surprising and will be commented U])on later. 



Pig. 1. Aerobic' jx^ptonr* infusion broth cultures of prieumoouccuh (liver catalase). 

AertUed cvlfnres. It was shown in a previous paper [1930,4] that when 
cultures of pneumococci were subjected to vigorous aeration, the potential 
fell only to a slight degree and then rapidly rose to the high level of potential 
which corresponds with the formation of dete(*table amounts of peroxide. It 
was found that inactivated liver catalase had no effect on the electrode 
potentials of aerated pneumococcus cultures. In Fig. 2 the upper curve 



Fig. 2. AtTatf'd pnouinococcuM cultures (liver catalase). 

represents an aerated broth culture of pneuniocotjci . and a similar culture 
containing inactivated catalase gave an almost indistinguishable curve. The 
potential fell only 0*()(l7 v. then rose rajndly. and in 10 hours reached 
Eh 4- 0*4 v. at which level peroxide may be detected chemically in the 
culture. It was found, however, that in a similai culture containing active 
liver catalase the potential fell 0-13 v. and then commenced to rise. After 
25*5 hours the potential had reached Eh -f 0-36 v. At this stage a further 
quantity of liver catalase was added (equal in amount to that originally 
added). This resulted in an immediate rapid drop in potential amounting to 
0-15 v. in 40 minutes. This effect was evidently due to decomposition of the 
peroxide present by the fresh catalase added, the original catalase having 
been destroyed by the continuous production of peroxide by the pneumococci. 
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A further interesting observation was made with regard to the effect of 
catalase. After 53 hours’ incubation the aerated broth culture, the aerated 
inactivated catalase broth culture and the aerated catalase broth culture, 
were subcultured on blood agar. After 18 hours’ incubation there was no 
growth from the two former inoculations but copious growth from the catalase 
broth culture. Peroxide formation had sterilised the broth cultures but the 
presence of catalase had protected the catalase broth culture. It is worthy 
of note that the aerated catalase broth culture was markedly turbid after 
53 hours’ growth showing that pneumococci flourish when the oxygen supply 
is abundant, provided that the harmful effects of peroxide are removed. This 
confirms the view previously expressed [1930, 1, 2, 3] that many bacteria 
grow most luxuriantly in the presence of a generous oxygen supply. This effect 
may be obscured with organisms which do not contain catalase owing to the 
toxic effect of the peroxide which may be formed when the oxygen supply is 
abundant. 

Bacterial catalaac, 

0*05 cc. of a sterile killed preparation of M. lysodeikiicus, centrifuged down 
to a thick suspension, was added to each 10 cc. of broth. For bacterial catalase 
broth the broth was heated for 30 minutes in a boiling water-bath and cooled 
before the addition of the preparation whilst for inactivated bacterial catalase 
broth, used as a control, the preparation was added to the broth before 
heating. 

Aerobic cultures. In ordinary stationary aerobi(5 cultures the effeett of 
bacterial catalase was similar to that obs(‘rved with liver catalase (Fig. 3). 



Fig. 3. Aerobic pneumococcuH cultures (bacterial catalase). 

After 30 hours’ incubation the culture containing bacterial catalase had the 
same low potential reached after 12 hours’ growth whereas in a similar culture 
not containing catalase the potential had risen 0-16 v. It may be worthy of 
note that whereas the boiled inactivated suspension of M. lysodeikticus had 
no effect on the establishment of reducing conditions, the unheated but killed 
bacteria appeared to facilitate reduction, since the potential fell rather more 
rapidly and to a slightly lower level in the bacterial catalase broth. This effect 
was not seen with liver catalase nor with blood catalase and may possibly be 
due to certain enzymes or accessory substances in the killed bacteria. The 
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point of inflection on the plain broth curve just below Eh == + 0*1 v. has been 
observed on a numl)er of occasions but its significance is uncertain. 

Aerated culhires. Bacterial catalase had the same effect as liver catalase 
on the electrode potential behaviour of vigorously aerated cultures of pneumo- 
cocci (Fig. 4). In the aerated broth and the aerated inactivated bacterial 



4. A < ‘rated eulturc's (ha<‘tenal catalase), 

catalase broth cultures the potential fell only 0-004 to 0-007 v. and then rose 
fairly rapidly reaching the peroxide level (Eh - I 0-4 v.) after 6 hours' incu- 
bation. In the bacterial catalase broth, however, the potential fell to th(^ 
extent ol 0-19 v. and then rose very slowly and no peroxide was formed even 
after 30 hours’ incubation. 

Blood catalase. 

Blood catalase broth was ])re{)ared by adding 0*1 cc. of sterile washed red 
blood cor])iis(*h‘S to each 10 ce. of broth. 

t^tationary aerohic eidtarej>. In stationary aerobic cultures containing blood 
catalase the potential fell in the usual way except that a flat portion of the 
curve occurred at a lev(‘l of Eh - I- 0-3 v. (Fig. 5). The form of the curve 
suggested that vsome poising oxidation-reduction system had to be reduced 
before the potential could fall. It .seems probable that some haemoglobin 
system may be responsible for this effect. In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that only reversible oxidation-reduction systems can give a well-defined 



Fig. 5. Aerobic pneumoc(»ccus cultures (blood catalase). 

potential at an luiattackable electrode, but other systems may affect the 
potential-time curve of a culture and have a poising effect, since other re- 
ducing actions (which would be reflected in the fall in potential) cannot occur 
until the poising system is itself reduced. 
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The potential in a stationary aerobic blood catalase broth culture of 
pneumococci remained at a low level after 30 hours’ incubation, whereas the 
potential in a plain broth culture had risen in the usual way. Blood catalase 
thus had the same effect in maintaining reducing conditions after the cessation 
of active proliferation as had liver and bacterial catalase. 

Aerated cultures. The flat portion of the curve which was observed in 
stationary cultures was noticed also in vigorously aerated blood catalase broth 
cultures (Fig. 6). In the presence of blood catalase the potential of aerated 



Fig. 6. Aoratccl pneumococcus ciilttjres (blood catalase). 

cultures fell to a much greater extent and rose more slowly than in plain broth 
cultures. Thus blood catalase had the same general effect on the potential as 
had liver and bacterial catalase preparations. 

Discussion. 

The presence of catalase has very marked effects on the oxidation-reduction 
conditions of pneumococcus cultures. By using catalase from different 
sources — from liver, bacteria and blood — it is ])Ossible to eliminate the inter- 
fering effects inherent in the use of enzymes which cannot be isolated in th(^ 
pure state but which are always contaminated with other substances. 

In ordinary aerobic pneumococcus cultures the presence of catalase appears 
to have no effect on the establishment of reducing conditions during the phase 
of active proliferation, but after this phase the electrode potential in a ])lain 
broth culture commences to rise, whilst in the presence of active catalase the 
potential remains at a low level for a considerable time. It seems evident 
therefore that the usual rise in potential, after the logarithmic phase of growth 
of pneumococci, is due to peroxide formation, which evidently occurs long 
before peroxide can be detected chemically. The hydrogen peroxide formed 
in oxidation-reduction processes is, therefore, immediately decomposed by 
catalase, before it has time to affect the electrode potential, which remains at 
a low {i.e. highly reducing) level. The electrode potential behaviour of an 
aerobic pneumococcus culture containing catalase is therefore roughly similar 
to that of cultures of staphylococcus or C. diphtheriae which produce their own 
catalase. 

In vigorously aerated pneumococcus cultures proliferation occurs very 
^ slightly, if at all, and the potential shows only a slight tendency to fall (0*004 
to 0*007 V.) and then rapidly rises to the level at which peroxide may be 
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detected chemically. When catalase is present, however, the potential falls 
appreciably (0-13 to 0*19 v.) and rises only slowly. As long as active catalase 
is present the level corresponding to peroxide acjcumulation is not reached 
but the catalase present is gradually destroyed by the active oxidising system. 
When fnish catalase was added to an aerated culture from which the catalase 
had disappeared there was an immediate rapid drop in potential. 

50-hour aerated broth cultures of pneumococci are sterile but in aerated 
cultures containing catalase the bacteria still proliferate actively when sub- 
cultured after 50 hours* incubation. Growth is negligible in aerated plain 
broth cultures of pneumococci but in aerated catalase broth cultures growth is 
very good, showing that pneumococci flourish when the oxygen supply is 
abundant provided that the toxic effect of peroxide is eliminated. 

Although there is a considerable fall in potential (cirm 0*15 v.) in aerated 
catalase l)roth cultures of pneumococci, this fall is much less than that ob- 
serv(Hl with staphylococci and 0. diphiheriae (0*35 to 0*45 v.). This suggests 
that there are differences in reducing power of different organisms quite apart 
from the catalase- and peroxide-forming functions. It is by no means certain, 
therefore, that the failure of obligate anaerobes to grow aerobically is due 
solely to potential peroxitle production in the absence of catalase. Not only 
the toxic effect of peroxide but also inability to effect oxidation-reduction 
processes at high levels of electrode potential may account for the phenomena 
of anaerobiosis. 

Bacte*rial peroxide and hydrogen peroxide have a number of j)roperties 
in common. 

(1) They give the same chemical reactions (c.g. the benzidine-peroxidase 
reaction) ; 

(2) display similar electrode-p(»tential behaviour [Hewitt, 1930, IJ; 

(3) are both decom])()sed in the presence of catalase. 

These fa(*ts suggest that bacterial peroxide and hydrogen peroxide if not 
idtuitical must be very closely related compounds, and my experiments, so 
far, have failed to reveal any differences between them. 

Apart from their catalase effect M, Igsodrikticus and red blood corpuscles 
have other effects on the oxidation-reduction conditions developed in pneumo- 
coccus cultures. Killed M. It/sodeikticus appeared to accelerate reduction 
effects. This reducing effect was destroyed by heating and may be due to the 
presence of reducing enzymes or accessory substances. Red blood corpuscles, 
on the other hand, exerted a poising effect possibly due to some haemoglobin 
system which itself had to be reduced before further reducing effects could be 
developed in the culture. 
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Summary. 

1. Some of the characteristic differences in behaviour between pneumo- 
cocci and catalase-forming bacteria disappear when catalase preparations are 
added to the pneumococcus culture. 

2. When catalase has been added the electrode potential of aerobic 
pneumococcus cultures remains at a low level long after the logarithmic phase 
of growth. 

3. In aerated cultures the potential falls to a much lower level and growth 
is much more luxuriant when catalase has been added. 

4. Bacteria differ in oxidation-reduction behaviour in respects other than 
that of peroxide formation. 

5. Bacterial peroxide and hydrogen peroxide possess many properties in 
common. 

6. Indications were obtained of an acceleration of reduction effects by 
killed aerobic bacteria (M, lysodeilcticus) and of a poising effect by erythrocytes. 

The author is indebted to Ur R. G. White and Dr E. W. Todd for their 
continued help and encouragement. 
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XXIV. THE TEMPERATURE COEFFICIENTS AND 
ENERGY EXCHANGES OF THE CITRIC ACID 
DEHYDROGENASE OF CUCUMBER SEEDS. 


By WILLIAM JOHN DANN. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge. 

{Received January Isl, 1931.) 

Among modern theories of chemical reaction the activation theory has proved 
to be one of the most fruitful not only in the hands of the physical chemists 
who were primarily res])onsible for its development, but also as a tool for the 
biochemist in his attempt to elucidate the mechanism of enzyme action. The 
theory postulat<‘s that an exceptionally high energy content is the most im- 
portant of the crit(Tia which determine the activated state preceding reaction, 
because the change of reaction velocity with changing temperature follows an 
expression of the saint' form as the law which expresvses thc' variation with 
temperature of the number of molecules whose energy content exet^eds an 
assigned value. The acceptance of this postulate has led to the view’’ that in 
general the energy content of a molecule must be increased by an energy 
increment (the “critical increment" or “energy of activation'’) as a necessary 
prelude to chemical change of that molecule. 

In terms of this theory tlie function of a catalyst is to aid the molecules 
of the reactant to attain the activated state — that is, to low’er the critical 
increment. It is the examination of the w'ay in which a heterogeneous catalyst 
low'ers the critical increment of the molecules of a reactant which is germane 
to thi* probh'iu of the mode of action of an enzyme. The action of the catalyst 
here can be described rather loosely as the straining of the substrate molecule, 
and this description has the merit of suggesting that the catalyst dries work 
upon or >Tel(ls energy to the molecule in aidivating it; but since it has become 
widely recognised that the forces in play at the boundary of any tw o phases 
are not purely physical but are chemical forc'es of valency, a more helpful 
picture of catalysis results from the legitimate postulate that the catalyst and 
reacting substance combine chemically, and that in the process the molecules 
of the reactant become activated. 

This hypothesis may be applied to enz}Tiie reactions in tw'o w^ays. In the 
first method: the measure of the critical increment may be ignored and atten- 
tion may be concentrated on the changes wrought in the substrate molecule 
during activation, i.e. upon the straining of the molecule, which is most easily 
pictured as isomerisation. This mode of attack was employed by Quastel [1926J 
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and Qiiastel and Wooldridge [1927 and 1928] in studies of the enzyme 
systems of resting B, coli, although it is evident that Quastel did not regard 
the union of enzyme and substrate as a simple chemical reaction. The second 
method is to ignore the qualitative effect of activation on the substrate 
molecule and to examine the energy exchanges between the enzyme, the 
substrate and the surrounding system. This quantitative method has its own 
limitations — for instance it cannot lead us to a reason why citric acid dehydro- 
genase oxidises citric acid to acetonedicarboxylic acid while, in the absence 
of the dehydrogenase, reduction of the critical increment of citric acid by 
raising the temperature causes it to pass into acoiiitic acid — but it yields 
valuable data in other directions. The energy changes are measured indirectly 
by calculation from observations of the kinetics of the enzyme action, a fact 
of importance because at present the kinetics alone among the characteristic 
properties of an enzyme are amenable to exact quantitative measurement. 

A rational description of the energy relations accompanying an enzymic 
reaction can be given on the assumption that the imion of enzynu' and sub- 
strate is a simple chemical reaction, following the hypotht^sis developed bv’' 
Michaelis and Menten [191 3 J to account for the observed facts relating to the 
effect of substrate concentration on the rate of sucrose hydrolysis by saccharase, 
and subsequently applied with such marked success to the elucidation of many 
problems in the kinetics of this and of other enzymes. Their theoretical de- 
duction of the relation between substrate concentration and initial reaction 
velocity for saccharase may be generalised in the following way. Let Ji re- 
present the molecule of the enzyme, S the molecule of the substrate, and P 
the molecule of the product (or of one of the produc'ts if there arc st*veral). 
Then the enzyme and substrate are assumed to combine reversibly tr) form 
the compound ES which breaks down irreversibly into E -f P, according to 
the equation E + S ES E P, At the commencement of reaction, 
the total molar concentrations of enzyme, substrate and the compound ES 
being represented by e, s and p respectively, the dissociation constant of 
the compound ES is given by 

jr ^ i ^-P) (^-P) _ 

^ p p 

to a close approximation because s is supposed to be much greater than e; and 


If the velocity constant of breakdown of ES to E -h P is written k, then the 
actual initial velocity of reaction 


V-~-kp=-/ 


This expression foretells the shape of curve obtained by plotting the initial 
velocity of reaction against substrate concentration to be a rectangular hyper- 
bola, since F increases rapidly at first as s is increased from zero and then 
when s exceeds further increase causes V to approach asymptotically the 
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limiting value === ke. Further, V will reach a figure equal to half the 

limiting value when .9 ™ . Thus for an enzyme whi(;h follows the Michaelis 

equations, measurements of the initial rate of the rcjaetion with varying sub- 
strate concentrations nuichu* it possible to c«ilculat(i the value of the Michaelis 
constant , which is one of the most characteristic constants of an enzyme. 
The assumption that the velocities of fortnation and dissociation of the 
enzyme-substrate compound are much larger than the velocity of its break- 
down to the products of reaction is implicit in the above derivation; but there 
is evidence which suggests its validity [c/. Haldane, 1930, p. 41 J, and for the 
present it will }>e accepted as correc.t. 

In considering the ciu^rgetics of an enzyme action represented as above, 
there are three important and chara(*t(‘risti(‘. quantities whi('h must be carefully 
distinguished. These are (1) the h<‘at of formation of the compound ES, (2) the 
energy of activation, otlierwise the critical inen^ment, of the compound ES, 
which is ne(;(‘ssarv to (mable it to react to yield the product P; and (3) the heat 
of the n^action S - P, which is the total heat of reaction of the com})lete 
jjrocess, and whi(‘h is not of necessity related to the oth(‘r heat quantities. 
The first ({uantity can be calculated when the (Mjuilibrium constant of the 
reaction E S ES is known at two or more temperatures, with the aid 
of van't Hoff's reaction isocdion* 

iiT ■“ “ 

where K is the equilibrium constant of tin' reaction, Q the heat of formation, 
T the a))solute t(*mperature, and R the gas constant. WIkui an enzyme follows 
the Michaelis laws and the value of the Michaelis constant can be measun‘d 
at different tempcTatures it is thertdore possible to determine the heat of 
formation of the enzyme-substrate compound. The heat of activation of this 
compound cam be calculated by the use of a similar expression due to Arrheiiius, 
when the velocity constant k of its breakdown can be measured at two tem- 
peratures; and finally the heat of the catalysed reaction can be calculated by 
use of the isoc.hore if the change of the total equilibrium with change of 
temperature is known. As the pre.sent considerations deal only with the initial 
stages of reaction this h(‘.at quantity is left out of account because it cannot 
be calculated from observations of the early stages of the reaction; attention 
has therefore been confined to the first two quantities and the redation between 
them. 

The calculation of the first two of the separate heat quantities detailed 
above depends on the measurement of the temperature coefficients of the 
Michaelis constant and of the velocity constant k respectively, and since 
Haldane [1930, p. 38 j has suggested that the characteristically low Michaelis 
constants of oxidising enzymes as compared with those of hydrolytic enzymes 
may indicate a fundamental difference between the two tyj>es, it is of imme- 
diate interest to discover whether the temperature coefficient of is of the 

12—2 
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same magnitude for enzymes of the two types^. Before any generalisations 
can be made it will be necessary to obtain data about many enzymes, but as 
accurate data for the hydrolysing enzyme saccharase are already on record 
any figmcs for an oxidising enzyme will be of value for comparison. To obtain 
suitable data demands observations upon some typical oxidising enzyme, 
the desiderata which govern the choice being that the Michaelis constant is 
small and is susceptible of reasonably accurate measurement over some suitable 
temperature range. 

Such an enzyme is the citric acid dehydrogenase described recently by 
Thunberg [1929]. Fig. 1 embodies data given by Thunberg in his paper, and 



Citrate concentration in millimolg per litre 

Fig. 1. The relation of initial velocity of reaction to Hubstrate conceni ration for the citric 
acid dehydrogenase of encumber Hcoda, Itrawn from data given by Thunberg 

it shows that the dehydrogenase has a low Michaelis constant (which can be 
read approximately from the graph as the substrate concentration at which 
the initial velocity reaches half its maximum value) and suggests that it should 
be possible to measure this constant with considerable accuracy. The curve 
deviates from the ideal rectangular hyperbola to a considerable extent at the 
lowest substrate concentrations because it is impossible with the technique 
available to measure at all accurately the initial rate of reaction with very 
small concentrations of substrate. The experimental method consists of the 
observation of the time taken for a standard small amount of the substrate 
to be oxidised, the concentration of the substrate at the commencement of the 
observation being known. It is thus implicitly assumed that the velocity 
throughout the observation remains constant at the initial value, and error 
is introduced because this can only be true with relatively high concentrations. 
Fortunately this difficulty vanishes if the lowest concentration at which 

1 Profesaor J. B. S. Haldane suggested this problem to the author, pointing out the importance 
which would be attached to the discovery of a high temperature coefficient of for an oxidking 
enzyme. 
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accurate measurement of the reaction time is possible is less than the concen- 
tration at which the enzyme is half saturated by its substrate, because correc- 
tions can then be apjdied in order to calculate the true initial velocity from 
the apparent initial velocity of the reaction. 

These considerations led the writer to attempt the measurement of the 
temperature coefficients of and of the velocity of reaction for citric acid 
dehydrogenase in order to gain an insight into the energy exchanges occurring 
during its action. 


Experimental methods. 

All observations were made by the method of Thunberg [1028]. The de- 
hydrogenase was allowed to act on its substrate in a Thunberg vacuum tube, 
and the hydrogen acceptor used w^as methylene blue. Each individual obser- 
vation consisted in noting the time taken for the reduction of a standard amount 
of methylene blue under carefully controlled conditions of temperature, » 
substrate concentration, enzyme concentration, etc. 

The enzyme solutions employed in this w’ork w^ere juejiared from seeds of 
the cucumber {Cucuniis saHva) which were obtained from Messrs Weibull of 
Landskrona, Sweden, and bore the trade name “Yiisteras (Iron Druv.'’ For 
each series of observations a sufficient quantity of the seeds was shelled to 
give 5 g. of kernels, which w'ere then ground in a mortar with 25 cc. of 0*87 % 
dipotassium hydrogen phosphate for 20 minutes. The milky liquid so obtained 
w’as centrifuged for 10 minutes at a speed of approximately 4000 r.p.m., at the 
end of which lime it had separated into three layers. The bottom layer con- 
tained solid re.sidue, the second layer which was still rather milky in appearance 
contained the activt? material, and the top layer consisted of the seed fats. 
The aqueous layer was separated from the others and w’^as ready for im- 
mediate use. 

In a single «*xj)eriment a series of Thimberg vacuum tubes w\is preparecl 
each containing 0-4 cc. of a solution of potassium citrate of known concentra- 
tion. To each tube in turn were added 0-3 cc. of a 1 in 00,000 solution of 
m(‘thylene blue and 0*5 cc. of the enzyme solution; the tubes wttc then 
evacuated at the w^ater-pump for 90 seconds, closed and immersed in a water- 
bath of which the temperatun? w^as kept constant within 0*05'^. The concen- 
trations of the potassium citrate solutions added at first were so graded that 
the complete reaction mixtures formed a series in wdiich the citrate concen- 
tration varied from 4 niM to 400 mM, and other factors were constant. The 
time for the complete decoloration of the methylene blue in each tube was 
observed. 

This method is similar in essentials to the one employed by Thunberg 
[1929] for the estimation of citric acid by means of this dehydrogenase, and 
the following comments may be made on it. 

(1) As the total volume of reaction mixture in each tube is only 1-2 cc., 
it is essential that the tubes be thoroughly dried before use. 
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(2) The reaction is accelerated by fats and oils, so that the reaction 
mixture must not under any circumstances be allowed to come into contact 
with the grease lubricating the tap at the top of the tube. It is an advantage 
to put the whole of the enzyme preparation in a small Biichner flask and 
evacuate the vessel for a few minutes before making up the reaction mixtures, 
as the amount of frothing in the individual vacuum tubes during evacuation 
will be greatly diminished thereby. For the same reason the vacuum tube 
must be complettdy immersed in the thermostat. If the top of the tube is 
above the waiter level of the bath, distillation will occur within it and water 
from the reaction mixture will condense within the cooler tap and come into 
contact with the tap grease as it runs down the tube into the reaction mixture 
again. The reduction time of the methylene blue may be decreased by 50 

if this precaution is not taken. 

(3) FiVacuatioii by a good water-pump for 00 seconds reduces the oxygen 
concentration in the tube sufficiently. 

(4) A fresh enzyme solution must be prepared for each series of observa- 
tions, and kc})t at 0“^ if not used immediately. 

(5) The measurements must be made at the optimum p^i of the syst(un 
[cf. Nelson and Bloomfield, 1924]. 

(6) It was found that the results obtained always contained some irregular 
variations which could not be eliminated, therefore in the determination of 
the temperature coefficients the writer, after becoming conversant with the 
technique of the observations, performed a series of fiv(‘ expcnhiients at 25"^* 
with different samples of active material, and from the rt^adings calculated 
the mean value of at that temperature. In the same way a mean value 
of at 35^^ was measured and the temperature coefficient of the constant 
was determined from the two mean values. 

Exfpjrimental rksults. 

Using the enzyme in phosphate solution as describ(‘d above, it was found 
that at the end of the period of observation the of th(‘ reaction mixture 
as determined by means of the quinhydrone electrode was always 7-84 0*03. 

On account of the necessity of measuring the temjierature coefficuent at the 
optimum of the system, a preliminary examination of the ^jj-activity 
relationship of the dehydrogenase was made in which the initial velocity of 
reaction was determined at different hydrogen ion concentrations, all measure- 
ments being made with substrate concentrations high enough to ensure that 
the enzyme was fully saturated by its substrate. The activity was found tt) 
rise from a minimum in acid solutions (the enzyme w'as precipitated from 
solution below pjj 3*5) to a maximum at about p^ 7, and in more alkaline 
solutions the activity remained constant until a p^ above 10 was reached. This 
result is expressed in the curve shown in Fig. 2. All experiments carried out 
with the enzyme in dilute secondary phosphate solution were therefore done 
within the optimum activity range of the system. 
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The reduction time of the methylene blue in each of the tubes of all ten 
experiments is given in Table I. To calculate the value of from the figures 
for each experiment it is first necessary to work out the initial velocity of 
reaction V at each concentration of citrate^ relative to the initial velocity V max. 
which is attained when the citrate is sufficiently concentrated to saturate the 



(*nzyme fully. The velocity of reduction of the methylene blue in each tube 
is proportional to the reciprocal of the re*du(‘tion time, therefore the reciprocal 
of <'ach of tlui reduction times recorded in each experiment has been tabulated 
and muti])lied by 100 for convenience. The velocity of oxidation of the citrate 
in any tube is taken as proportional to the difference between the velocity of 
reduction of methylene blin* in that tube and the velocity of reduction of 
methylene blue in the blank tube of the experiment (which contains no citrate). 
Finally, as in each experiment it was found that the initial velocity reached 
a maximum when the citrate concentration was lMH) mM, the initial velocity 
at this concentration is taken as unity and the initial velocity at each of the 
other concentrations is expressed as a fraction of the initial velocity with 

200 mM citrate, under the title . The successive figures obtained in 
this way from Exp. 1 are set out in Table II as an example of the })rocedure 

y 

adopted to calculate values of y at each concentration in each experi- 

y 

ment. In Table 111 the whole of the figures for ^ obtained in the eom- 
plete series are collected together. 

To find the heat of activation of the enzyme-substrate compound it was 
necessary to measure the reaction velocity with citrate concentrations large 
enough to saturate the enzyme completely; readings were taken both at 25' 
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Table I. 


Reduction of methylene blue by citric acid in presence of citric acid dehydrogenase at Pn 
Each tube contained 0*5 cc. of enzyme solution in 0-87 % secondary potassium phosphate^ 
0*4 CO. of potassium citrate solution of varying concentrations, and 0-3 oc. of a 1 in 60,000 solution 
of methylene blue. 


Exp. Reduction time in minutes 

No. Temp. ^ 


1 

2S° 

120 

116 

92 

92 

100 

63 

32 

27 

23 

27 

2 

ft 

71 

70 

54 

64 

64 

64 

30 

27 

21 

23 

3 

99 

66 

70 

44 

64 

47 

41 

» 

21 

21 

24 

4 


76 

85 

76 

81 

83 

59 

43 

38 

37 

31 

5 

>9 

99 

93 

98 

92 

89 

69 

75 

37 

33 

30 

6 

35° 

61 

60 

60 

53 

68 

41 

24 

26 

26 

24 

7 

*9 

62 

66 

50 

43 

41 

36 

22 

22 

23 

22 

8 

99 

64 

64 

44 

* 

64 

36 

22 

19 

19 

19 

9 

99 

76 

72 

64 

66 

64 

49 

26 

24 

22 

22 

10 

99 

71 

66 

65 

67 

69 

46 

31 

29 

27 

26 

Citrate mifef 

0 

4 

8 

16 

20 

40 

80 

100 

200 

400 





Indicates no figure obtained. 










Table II. 








Calculation of 

V 

F max. 

at each 

concentration for ICxp. 

1. 



Citrate mM 


0 

4 

8 

16 

20 

40 

80 

100 

200 

Reduction time minutes 

120 

115 

92 

92 

100 

63 

32 

27 

23 

lUU 

Reduction time 


0-83 

0-87 

109 

1*09 

1-0 

1-58 

311 

3*7 

4*35 

Reduction time 

0 

004 

0-26 

0-26 

0*17 

0-75 

2*28 

2-87 

3*51 

V 

~rr 



0 

0*01 

007 

007 

0*05 

0‘21 

0-64 

0*82 

1*0 




Table III. 


Values of — for all tubes of Exps. 1 to 10, calculated from the reduction times given in 

y max 


Table I. 


Exp. 

No. 


1 

0 

001 

0-07 

007 

2 

0 

0 

0*12 

0*04 

3 

0 

012 

0-16 

008 

4 

0 

0*1 

0 

005 

5 

0 

0*03 

0 

0*04 

6 

0 

0-01 

001 

Oil 

7 

0 

0-04 

003 

016 

8 

0 

0 

0*2 

— 

9 

0 

003 

009 

007 

10 

0 

0*06 

018 

016 

Citrate taJif 0 

4 

8 

16 


V 

y t\m\ 


— ^ 


005 

0*21 

0*64 

0*82 

1 

004 

0*12 

0*65 

0*66 

1 

Oil 

0*22 

— 

1 

1 

006 

023 

0*74 

0*98 

1 

006 

0*22 

0*67 

0*81 

1 

0*04 

0*37 

1*16 

1 

1 

0*2 

0*36 

1*08 

108 

1 

0*07 

0*35 

0*81 

1 

1 

018 

0*25 

0*86 

097 

1 

0*13 

033 

0*80 

0*89 

1 

20 

40 

80 

UK) 

200 


and at 35^^ with the same enzjnne preparation. These measurements were 
made on tubes which contained 0*5 cc. of enzyme solution, 03 cc. of 1 in 
60,000 methylene blue and 0*4 cc. of a solution of potassium citrate, which 
made the citrate concentration of the reaction mixture 400 mM, The ratio 
^ 35 '*/^ 26 * found to be 1*61. Repetitions of the observation with other 
enzyme preparations gave values of 1*70 and 1*64; and one observation over 
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the wider temperature range from 15° to 35° gave the figure 2*71 for the ratio 
of the maximum velocities of reaction at these two temperatures. 

In addition to the measurement of the temperature coefficients, some 
observations on other qualitative and quaJtititative properties which have not 
yet been fully investigated may be reported briefly. The fatty layer which 
separates on centrifuging the cucumber seeds ground up in phosphate possesses 
the power of accelerating the action of the enzyme: a fact which has also been 
noted by Thunberg (private communication to the author). Citraconic acid 
accelerates the action slightly, but on the other hand aconitic acid inhibits 
competitively, just as was found for the citric acid dehydrogenase of liver by 
Bernheim [1928]. Finally it was noticed that under certain conditions the 
enzyme preparation is much more slowdy destroyed on standing than is sug- 
gested by Thunberg [1929] and other workers of his school, Schersten [1929]. 
This was investigated in order to ensure that the destruction of the enzyme 
at 35° was not so great as to camse serious error in the measurement of the 
temperature coefficients. In a typical experiment it was found that under 
the standard conditions specified above, 0-5 c(‘. of a freshly prepared enzyme 
solution caused the reduction of 0*4 cc. of 1 in 60,000 methylene blue in 
presence of 400 mM citrat(^ in 49 minutes, while after the enzyme had been 
kept at 35 ’ for one hour it brought about an id(*ntical reduction in 54 minutes. 
The destruction of the enzyme wa.s therefore slight. As it is to be expected 
that the destruction in presence of the substrate occurs more slowly, the error 
so introduced into the meai^urement of the temperature coefficients is negligible. 

Cahuhtion of the energij exchanges, 

(1) The heat of formation of the cnzgme-substrale compound. The first step 
is to calculate the value of K„^ at 25° and at 35°. From the data of Table III 

it can be seen that the figures for are extremely scattered for concen- 
trations less than 40 mM and cannot be used in the determination of the 
temperature coefficient. This indeed is to be expected because the concentration 
of methylene blue in the reaction mixtures is approximately 10 niM (reckoning 
the molecular weight as 400), and serious errors are introduced when the con- 
centration of the methylene blue approaches that of the citrate. The figures 

however definitely greater at 35° than at 25° for 40 7 nM and 
80 niM citrate solutions; and the figures for 100 mM solutions show plainly 
that the enzyme is saturated by its substrate at lower concentrations of citrate 
at 36° than at 25°. The form of the calculation by which is derived from 

the figures for magnifies greatly the experimental errors if is greater 
than 0*5, therefore the calculations which follow are based on the v.- -- figures 

XT.. ' ~ 

for the 40 mM citrate solutions in each experiment. 

Since at a substrate concentration s, 

V — 
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and since the limiting value Fnmx. At, it follows that 
and therefore ^ ^ i j . 

Prom each experiment of the series has been calculated by means of this 
formula, and the figures are given in Table IV. ^ 

Table IV. 

Tho Michaelifi constants calculated from the data of Table III. 

Exp. No. I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

293 142 134 142 68 74 74 120 81 

Although these results are scattered, there is no overlap})ing of the figures 
for the first five experiments at 25*^ with those for the last five at 115^, and it 
is clear that there is a considerable shift of Kj^ due to a temperattire change 
of lO*^. The mean value at 25^ is 172 and at 35^' it is 83; a decrease whi('h 
corresponds to a notable heat of reaction. 

Before accepting these as the best available figures the errors they involve 
must be discussed. First there are the random errors of measurcunont whi(‘h 
are partially eliminated by taking the mean values at each temperature and 
are probably quite small. Secondly, errors are introduced by a real difference 
between the Michaelis constants of different enzyme preparations. Th(‘ figures 
for Lxps. 2 and 9 vary from the means for their respe(*tive groups so much 
as to decide this point. Thirdly, in each figure is incor)>orate(l an error due to 
the relatively large concentration of methylene blue wliich it is nec(‘ssary to 
use in the reaction mixture. The first and second errors arc not serious becaiis<‘ 
they affect the figures for at both temperatures to th(‘ same extent, and 
will not therefore alter the ratio /i^f/ /i;f significantly. On the other hand, the 
third error varies in magnitude as the Michaelis constant changes, and as the 
change of Michaelis constant with temperature here recorded is much greater 
than has heretofore been discovered, it is necessary to show that the chaiig(^ 
cannot be due to this error distorting the results. The treatment which follows 
here shows that the error introduced is quite small, and although the true 
values of are all rather smaller than those given in Table IV the ratio of 
the mean value at 35*^ to the mean value at 25° is almost unaffected. 

The error is due to the fact that the concentration of the methylene blue 
is so large that it causes the citrate concentration to fall by an appreciable 
amount during the reaction. If /q be the reduction time of the blank tube and 
^40 reduction time of the tube containing 40 mM citrate in any experiment, 
then in the tube containing the citrate the number of millimols of citrate re- 
duced by the ‘‘blank process’’ is about 10 x tjto, since the initial concen- 
tration of methylene blue is approximately 10 mM, The number of millimols 
reduced by the citrate is therefore 10 (1 — t^jt^), and the concentration of the 
citrate must fall by this amount during the reaction. Thus for experiment 1 this 
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quantity is 10 (1 — 63/120), or 4-75 mM. In calculating it is necessary 
therefore to take into account that the citrate concentration fell from 40 to 
35-25 mM, and this can be done with sufficient accuracy by substituting for 
the initial concentration the average concfentration during the experiment, i.e 

37-6 instead of 40. Then the corrected value of is 37-6 - tj and 

this is 37-6 or 141, instead of 150, which is the uncorrected figure. 

In Table V the corrected Michaclis constants for eac.h ex})eriment are tabulated. 


Table. V. 


The figures for the Miehaelis eoustant eorrooted for the fall of citrate concentration during 
the reaction. 

Exp. No. 1 2 4 r> 0 7 8 9 10 

A'^(corr.) 142 281 127 1:M\ 1.27 05 71 70 115 78 

Mean value at 25^* lOoraJI/. 

25’ 80 „ 


From thfso fii^ares tlu* iioat of lormation of the enzyme-substrate com- 
pound is ('iilculated l)y substitution in the integrated form of the reaction 
isocliorc. The expression 

d(iog^A') Q 

dT "" 


can be integrated on the assumption that Q is coiistaiit, giving 


log^ 


A, 

A'l 




where and an* the t‘(|uilibrium constants at and 1\ respectively. 
The heat of reaction is generally as.sumed to be constant oxer a small tem- 
perature range such as 10\ so by substitution, since tin* equilibrium constant 
of the forward reaction E -r -^ES is the reciprocal of the .Mi(*haelis constant : 

.,.,1 V , ( 208 - 298 ) 

ff* 

thorefor(‘ ‘^*3loii ^ 

I III Jt lore «. O lUg ^ J - j ^ 

and Q - [ 2*3 < ()%3144 \ l-W ^ i:^4()(l cal. 


The heat liberated liy the combination of citric acid dehydrogenase and citric 
acid is 13460 cal. per g. molecule of citric acid. 

(2) The heat of aetiraiion of the enzi/me-subsirafe vompound. Tlie mean of 
the three figures olitaincd for the ratio of maximum reaction velocity at 35"^ 
to the maximum velocity at 25° is 1-65, and by substitution in the expression 


E~ 


r.-rjnog 


^2 

a-,’ 


the energy of activation is found to be 9139 cal. per g. molecule. 
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Discussion. 

The observations described above lead definitely to the conclusion that 
when the citric acid dehydrogenase combines with its substrate a large amount 
of heat is set free, and although the figure given is not accurate, it can be said 
with confidence that the heat of formation of the enzyme-substrate compound 
is about 12,000 or 15,000 cal. per g. molecule. This is a fairly large figure, and 
larger indeed than the heat of activation of the enzyme-substrate compound, 
which is about 9000 cal. per g. molecule. As far as the writer is aware the only 
other enzyme for which both the corresponding energy values have been 
determined is yeast saccharase. Euler and Laurin [1920] measured the heat of 
formation of the saccharase-sucrose compound and concluded that it was about 
2000 cal. per g. molecule. On the other hand, Nelson and Bloomfield [3924] 
in the course of a very careful study of the kinetics of this enzyme found that 
the heat of formation of the enzyme-substrate compomid was zero within the 
limits of experimental error. The heat of activation of the saccharase-sucrose 
compound was found by them to be 8400 cal. per g. molecule at 30°, in agree- 
ment with the figures obtained by Euler and Laurin and other workers. 

It is evident that although the energy of activation of the enzyme-substrate 
compound is of the same order for yeast saccharase and for citric acid dehydro- 
genase at 30°, the heat of formation of the compound at the same temperature 
is quite large for the dehydrogenase and zero for the saccharase. Whether this 
distinction is a general one between oxidising and hydrolysing enzymes cannot 
be decided until similar data arc available for many other enzymes of both 
classes, but the possibility must bo born in mind. If it holds, it will take its 
place with the generalisations that hydrolyses proceed with much smaller heats 
of reaction than oxidations, and that the Michaelis constants of oxidising 
enzjTnes are much smaller than those of hydrolysing enzymes. 

The fact that in the case of the citric acid dehydrogenase the heat of 
formation of the enzyme-substrate compound is greater than the energy of 
activation of the same compound, suggests that the action of the enzyme may 
be pictured in terms of the energy exchanges as follows: the enzyme molecule 
unites with a molecule of substrate and heat energy is thereby released which 
can immediately be absorbed by the enzyme-substrate compoimd. This ab- 
sorption of energy by the compound serves to activate it and it then passes from 
the activated state to the final state of enzyme molecule -f molecules of the 
product or products. Such a sequence of energy exchanges could not however 
when an enzyme-substrate compound has a heat of formation less than 
its energy of activation, as is the case with saccharase. 


Summary. 

The Michaelis constant of the citric acid dehydrogenase of cucumber seeds 
has been measured at 25° and at 35°. At 25° it is 1*65 x 10-* M, and at 
36° it is 8 X 10*^ M, Thus the temperature coefficient 048 at 30° and 
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the heat of formation of the citric dehydrogenase-citric acid compound as 
calculated from the temperature coefficient is 1 3460 cal. per g. molecule. 

The temperature coefficient of the velocity of the reaction catuly.sed by 
the dehydrogenase has also been measured and -= 1-65 at 30°. From this 
the calculated energy of activation of the citric dehydrogenase-citric acid 
compound is 8790 cal. per g. molecule. 

These figures are contrasted with the corresponding ones for yeast sac- 
charase and the significance of the contrast is discussed briefly. 

My thanks are due to Professor T. Thimberg for advice concerning the 
use of the dehydrogenase, and to Professor J. B. S. Haldane for many 
valuable suggestions. I wish also to thank Sir F. G. Hopkins for much help 
and encouragement. 
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The necessity for investigating new methods of protein analysis requires no 
emphasis. While the separation of the bases by the method of Kossel and 
Patten [1903], especially as recently modified by Vickery and Leavenworth 
[1928], and the precipitation of the dicarboxylic acids by calcium hydroxide 
and alcohol [Foreman, 1914] lead to nearly quantitative results, the isolation 
of the monoamino- and non-amino-mouocarboyxlic acids l)y the usual ester 
method leaves much to be desired both from the point of view of purity of 
products and of yield. The different modifications of the ester method that 
have been devised have been successful in overcoming certain of its sliort- 
comings. Preliminary extraction of the amino-acids as recommended by 
Dakin [1918] and the use of their lead salts for esterification adopted by 
Foreman [1919] lead to anhydrous preparations of the monoamino-acids 
which are therefore more readily esterified. 

However in any separation of the amino-acids based on the fractionation 
of their esters certain serious drawbacks inherent in the method are bound to 
remain, viz. (i) loss of esters due to volatilisation and to decomposition during 
distillation, (ii) the difficulty of separating closely related substances which 
may appear in the same fraction of the distillate, and (iii) the presence of 
unmanageable syrups which hinder purification and crystallisation. In this 
connection Osborne’s observations [1910] on the separation of a synthetic 
mixture of pure amino-acids — in which the recovery was only 72-3 % — are 
of significance. It is clear then that a successful method for the separation 
of amino-acids which does not involve the preparation and distillation of the 
esters would form a valuable contribution to the study of the amino-acid 
composition of the proteins. 

Some of the results of a series of investigations carried out in this laboratory 
under the direction of the late Professor Schryver with the object of separating 
the amino-acids by taking advantage of the differences in the solubilities of 
their copper salts have already been published by Town [1928] and by Brazier 
[1930]. In the present paper the results of experiments on the separation of 
the copper salts of the amino-acids from wheat glutenin are described. 

It has been possible to obtain higher yields of alanine, valine, proline and 
aspartic acid than those previously obtained by the ester method. Since the 
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completion of this work, the publication of which has for various reasons been 
considerably delayed, two of the increased values have been confirmed in 
other laboratories, Sporer and Kapfhammer [1930], using Reinecke salt for 
the precipitation of proline, have obtained a^value (5*98%) practically identical 
with that found in this investigation (6-15 %). Jones and Moeller [1928], who 
have used essentially the same procedure as that described in this paper for 
the isolation of the dicar boxylic acids, have found 2 aspartic^ acid in close 
agreement with the value {1*85 %) now reported. Phenylalanine and leucine 
are found in the same fraction in both the copper salt and the ester method, 
and thc‘y have not been satisfactorily separated. The actual yields of these 
two substances are lower than those found by Osborne, but the use of an 
indirect method involving the oxidation of phenylalanine to benzoic acid has 
raised the value of phenylalanine to 2*75 % (ester method, 1-97 %). 

Apart from the higher yields of certain individual amino-acids it has been 
possible to trace a large proportion of the nitrogen not accounted for in the 
products isolated. The nitrogen entirely unaccounted fur amounts to only 
about 8 of the total, a Ickss which can hardly be avoided considering the 
nature of the processes involved. By checking the amount of nitrogtui lost 
by adsorption on various precipitates it has been found possible to gain some 
id(‘u of the deficiencies that fall upon particular amino-acids. By this means 
also it has been possible to devise modifications of the method so as to obviate 
such losses in future hydrolyses. 

Separation of the amino-acids is effected by taking advantage of the 
difference m solubility of their eopper salts in water and in methyl alcohol. 
The extraction, under carefully regulated conditions, of the dry copper salts 
of the mixed amino-acids by these two solvents in su(‘cession gives three 
fraetions. 

(i) Copper salts soluble in methyl alcohol: ra/i/n' and praline, 

(ii) Copper salts insoluble in methyl alcohol but soluble in water under 
the conditions of the experiment: gh/atn% alanine, aspartie acid, glutamic acid, 
arginine, histidine, Igsine and some tyrosine, 

(iii) Copper salts insoluble in methyl alcohol and in water: leucine, 
phenylalanine and aspartic acid. 

In each of the above fractious, especially (i) and (ii), a certain amount of 
unidentified matter was also present. The amino-acids in each fraction have 
been separated by taking advantage of the difference in solubility either of 
the acids themselves or of their derivatives in suitable solvents. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of the glutenin. Gluten, obtained by thorough washing of wheat 
flour, was repeatedly extracted with 73 % alcohol to remove the gliadin. The 
residue was dried at room temperature, ground to a fine powder and ex- 
haustively extracted with alcohol. Excess of alcohol was removed at room 
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temperature with the help of a fan and the residue was dissolved in 0-2 % 
sodium hydroxide. The solution was filtered clear and precipitated by the 
addition of dilute acetic acid. The product was purified by reprecipitation from 
sodium hydroxide. It was then washed free from sodium acetate with dilute 
alcohol and finally dehydrated with acetone. The glutenin thus prepared 
contained 8*36 % water and 0*44 % ash, and, ash- and moisture-free, 17*02 % 
nitrogen. 

Hydrolysis, 250 g. of glutenin equivalent to 228 g. of ash- and moisture- 
free protein and to 38*81 g. of nitrogen were hydrolysed by boiling with four 
times the weight of 25 % sulphuric acid under a reflux condenser for 24 hours. 
The cooled solution was diluted to 4 litres and the humin was filtered off, 
washed thoroughly with hot water and analysed for nitrogen. Ammonia was 
determined in a small aliquot by aeration. Most of the sulphuric acid was 
now precipitated by the addition of saturated baryta to the hydrolysate. The 
barium sulphate was repeatedly washed with hot water, then dried at 110° 
and washed again after powdering. A nitrogen determination on the barium 
sulphate showed that it retained 6*47 % of the total nitrogen of the protein. 
The filtrate and washings from the barium sulphate were concentrated to 
about 2 litres and the sulphuric acid was quantitatively removed. On further 
concentration to 750 cc. a precipitate of crude tyrosine separated which gave, 
after recrystallisation, 6*84 g. of the pure amino-acid. 

Preparation of the dry copper salts. The filtrate from the tyrosine was heated 
on a water-bath in a large porcelain dish and treated with copper carbonate 
in small portions at a time. After the addition of a fairly large excess of copper 
carbonate the solution was evaporated to a thick syrup which was left on the 
water-bath for some hours. It was then taken up again in wat(*T and filtered from 
the excess of copper carbonate, and the latter was washed thoroughly with 
boiling water. The filtrate and washings were once more evaporated to a syrup 
with excess of copper carbonate to ensure complete conversion into the copper 
salts. After again taking up in water and filtering, the solution was evaporated 
to a thick syrup, allowed to cool and then stirred up with a liberal amount of 
acetone. After standing for a short time the acetone was poured off and re- 
placed by a fresh quantity. On repeating this process three to four times a 
dark blue friable mass was obtained which was easily ground to a fine powder. 
This was filtered with suction and freed from acetone in a vacuum desiccator 
over sulphuric acid. It was then dried thoroughly at 1 10° for 24 hours. If the 
syrup is evaporated too far before granulation with acetone or if an appre- 
ciable amount of acetone is present in the mixture when placed in the drying 
oven hard cakes are obtained which are difficult to break up and impossible 
to dehydrate completely. 

The thoroughly dried copper salts weighed 279 g. and contained 26*53 g. 
of nitrogen. 
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Fractionation of the copper salts, 

(a) Extraction with methyl alcohol. The thoroughly dried and finely ground 
copper salts were shaken with three times ^heir volume of dry methyl alcohol 
(freshly distilled from sodium) on a shaking machine. After about 2 hours 
the blue solution was filtered and fresh methyl alcohol was added to the 
residue. Seven extractions were usually suificient to remove all soluble 
material. The combined extracts were filtered at the pump, evaporated to a 
syrup and the residue was granulated with acetone. After dr3ring for one hour 
at 100° and taking up once more in methyl alcohol a small residue was usually 
obtained which was put back into the main fraction of copper salts. The 
solution when evaporated gave a residue completely soluble in methyl alcohol. 

(b) Extraction with water. The residual copper salts were extracted four 
times successively with large volumes of water at 60''. The aqueous solutions 
were evaporated and the residue was dehydrated with acetone. The extraction 
was repeated on this r(‘sidue, using very large volumes of warm water. Any 
insoluble^ residue was added to Fraction III consisting of the copper salts 
insoluble in both methyl alcohol and water. The three fractions were decom- 
posed with hydrogen sulphide, 1 and II in aqueous solution, III in dilute 
sulphuric acid. The cup})er sulphide obtained in each case was very thoroughly 
washed and after drying was analysed for nitrogen. The filtrate and washings 
in each fraction were evaporated in vacuo to remove hydrogen sulphide and 
t he nitrogen was determined in an aliquot in each case. 

Fraction /. Amino^acids from CA)pper salts soluble in methyl alcohol. 

On evaporating the aqueous solution a pale brown sticky mass was ob- 
tained. This was thoroughly dehydrated by rej)eated addition of absolute 
alcohol and evaporation in vacuo. It was next exhaustively extracted with 
hot absolute alcohol. The insoluble residue was white and friable. The alcoholic 
extracts were evaporated and the residue was re-extracted with alcohol; a small 
amount of undissolved material was added to the main insoluble portion. 
Tliis operation was repeated until the material obtained on evaporation was 
completely soluble in absolute alcohol. 

Valine. The residues insoluble in ethyl alcohol were combined and re- 
converted into their copper salts. The material recovered by decomposition 
of the latter was entirely insoluble in alcohol. When recrystallised from water 
it had M.P. 313-315°, N 11-92%, and was therefore valine. Yield 2*33 g. 
No alcohol-soluble zinc salt suggestive of hydrox}^"aline [Schryver and 
Buston, 1926] could be obtained. 

Proline. The material completely soluble in alcohol was recovered by 
evaporation and taken up in water. The solution was analysed for non-amino- 
nitrogen, diluted until the concentration of the latter was about 1 g. per 
100 cc., brought to the boil and treated with a hot solution containing suffi- 
cient picric acid to combine with the non-amino-nitrogen present [Town, 

Bioohem. 1931 xxv 13 
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1928]. After evaporating and cooling proline picrate crystallised out in tlie 
form of golden yellow needles. On further evaporation of the mother-liquor 
a second small crop was obtained. The proline picrate was washed at the 
pump with cold water and, after drying in the desiccator, was extracted with 
ether to remove excess of picric acid as well as another picrat(i found to be 
soluble in ether (see later). 

The aqueous and ethereal filtrates from the proline picrate were freed from 
picric acid by means of sulphuric acid and ether. After the quantitative re- 
moval of sulphuric acid the solution was evaporated to a syrup, taken up in 
95 % alcohol and treated with a saturated solution of cadmium chloride 
[Kapfhammer and Eck, 1927J which was cautiously added drop by drop until 
no further precipitation took place. The precipitate was filtered off and washed 
with cold 95 % alcohol until free from chloride, re-dissolved in water and 
freed from cadmium chloride (chloride precipitated by silver sulphate, and 
silver and cadmium by hydrogen sulphide). After the quantitative removal 
of sulphuric acid the solution was once more treated with picric acid. The 
combined proline picrate precipitates were recrystallised from water, when 
42 g. of picrate melting at 148° were obtained corresponding to 14*02 g. of 
proline. 

The mother-liquors from which proline had been recrystallised as the 
picrate and the residual proline had been precipitated as the cadmium chloride 
compound were freed quantitatively from all reagents and the aqueous solu- 
tion was evaporated to a syrup. It contained 5*91 % of the total nitrogen. 
No crystallisation took place on long standing in the desiccator, and it was 
found impossible to obtain it in a dry state. No definite com})ound was 
isolated from this mixture, but it could be separated into two fractious, one 
forming a picrate soluble in ether, the other not giving a picrate. 

Fraction II, Amino-acids from copjyer salts insoluble in methyl alcohol, 

but soluble in water. 

Tyrosine, On evaporation of the amino-acid solution to about 600 cc. a 
small amount of tyrosine crystallised out. The weight of pure recrystallised 
material was 2-76 g., making with that previously isolated 9*6 g. of tyrosine 
in all. 

Aspartic and glutamic acids. The solution was treated according to Kingston 
and Schryver’s modification [1924] of Foreman’s [1914] method for the isola- 
tion of the dicarboxylic acids. It was found that by adding baryta in a thin 
cream in fair excess and keeping the mixture vigorously stirred during the 
slow and gradual addition of alcohol the formation of a sticky precipitate 
could be avoided. The barium salts were re-dissolved in water and again 
precipitated with alcohol in the presence of excess of baryta. The filtrate and 
washings from this second precipitation were not added to the main filtrate 
but were examined separately. The precipitate was dissolved in water and 
the barium was removed quantitatively. The crystals obtained from this 
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solution on evaporation, though possessing the characteristic form of glutamic 
acid, were found to be impure and therefore they were fractionated by the 
procedure adoped by Dakin [1919]. GliJtamic acid was separated in three 
successive crops as the hydrochloride, 72*65 g. of recrystallised hydrochloride, 
corresponding to 58*14 g. of glutamic acid, being obtained. 

From the mother-liquors after removal of glutamic acid aspartic acid was 
separated as the lead salt [Dakin, 1919]. The yield of pure recrystallised 
aspartic acid was 0-52 g. 

By treatment of the filtrate from the lead aspartate with sodium hydroxide 
and silver nitrate the silver salt of hydroxyglutamic acid was precipitated. 
It was not however found possible to obtain crystals of hydroxyglutamic acid 
even after long standing in the vacuum desiccator. The hard, dry mass thus 
obtained weigluid 2*.‘l g. corresponding to 1 % of the weight of ghitenin. It 
contained 0*54 of ash. (N: found, 8*40 %; calc., 8*59 %.) 

(Hifcine. The iiltrate and washings obtained from the second precipitation 
of the, barium dicarboxylates were freed from alcohol and l)arinm. The solution 
gave a negative r<'action wit h ili lion’s reagent showing the absence of tyrosine. 
A small precipitate was obtained with pho.sphotungstic acid. It was filtered 
off, decomposi'd and the solution so obtained was added to the main filtrate 
from the dicarboyxlic acid jirecipitation. The filtrate was freed from pho.spho- 
tungstic acid and the solution was eva})orated to dryness. The residue obtained 
consisted of glycine mixed with a certain amount of inorganic impurity. By 
recrystallisation O-fi g. of pure gl^udne was obtained. (N : found, 18*57 calc., 
18*67 It was further identified by conversion into the ])icrate M.r. 189^. 

Hi moral of the hasrs. In the main filtrate from the dicarboxylic acid pre- 
cipitate arginine and histitline were ])recipitated as their silver salts by the 
method of Vickery and Leavenw'orth [1928]. The nitrogen in the solution 
obtained by decom])Osing the silver precipitate was 11*6 total in 
good agreement wdth Osborne's [1910] value of 11*39 %. From the solution, 
after removal of arginine and histidine, lysine w^as separated in the usual way 
as picrate. After its removal the residual solution still contained 1 g. of 
nitrogen, w’hich was not idtmtified. 

Alanine and ghjcinc. The solution wdth the washings from the phospho- 
tungstic acid precipitation above was freed from phosphotungstic and sul- 
phuric acids and evaporated to 500 cc.. and the amino-acids were converted into 
their barium carbamates by the method of Kingston and Scliryver [1924]. 
The precipitate w^as dissolved in w^ater at room temperature and freed from 
barium. On evaporation glycine (1*13 g.) crystallised out, making, wdth the 
amount already isolated, a total w’^eight of 1*73 g. 

The washings containing the soluble barium carbamate were boiled and 
the precipitated barium carbonate was filtered off. The filtrate, on ovaporatioiu 
gave nearly pure alanine. The yield after recrystallisation from aqueous 
alcohol was 14*04 g. (N: found, 15*83%; calc., 15*73%.) In view^ of the 
difficulty of effecting a complete separation of alanine and glycine, either by 

13--2 
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the ester method or by the formation of their calcium chloride compounds 
[Pfeiffer and Wittka, 1915] it may be pointed out that the procedure described 
above gives a very clean and satisfactory separation of these two substances. 

Fraction 111, Amino-acids from copper salts insoluble in 
methyl alcohol and water. 

The copper salts in this fraction were brought into solution by suspending 
them in water and adding small quantities of sulphuric acid from time to time 
as necessary, and were decomposed as before. 

The alcohol-insoluble barium salts from this fraction yielded, when de- 
composed, aspartic acid, (Yield after recrystallisation from water 3-7 g., 
making, in all, 4*22 g. or 1*85 % of the weight of glutenin.) 

Leucine and phenylalanine. The main filtrate from the barium aspartate 
was freed from alcohol and barium and evaporated to a small volume, on the 
water-bath. Most of the material crystallised out in flakes which were filtered 
off and washed with cold water. On evaporating the mother-liquor and 
washings a small second crop of crystals was obtained. The dry crystals con- 
tained 10-03 % N. The mother-liquor, on evaporation to dryness, gave a 
crystalline powder, the nitrogen content of which (10*01 %) showed it to be 
of similar composition to the earlier crops of crystals. The method of fractiona- 
tion employed suggested that this material was a mixture of leucine and 
phenylalanine. Separation of the two amino-acids however was only partially 
successful. By repeated fractional crystallisation 8*5 g. of nearly pure leucine 
was obtained, (m.p. 280-285^’. N : found, 10-4 %; calc., 10*69 % .) The residual 
mixture (12 g. containing 9*76 % nitrogen) was converted into the zinc salt 
[Brazier, 1930]. From the water-soluble portion of the dried salts, after re- 
moval of zinc, 3*45 g. of crude phenylalanine was obtained. (N: found, 
8*86%; calc., 8*49%.) 

The residue insoluble in cold water was made alkaline with a little barium 
hydroxide and decomposed with hydrogen sulphide. On evaporating the 
solution 8*5 g. of material having 10*13 % N crystallised put. As it was found 
impossible to effect any further separation either by crystallisation or by the 
use of the zinc salts the phenylalanine content was determined indirectly by 
oxidation to benzoic acid [Kollmann, 1928], The mixture was oxidised by 
boiling for 6 hours with Beckmann’s solution; the benzoic acid, together with 
the fatty acids formed, were extracted in a continuous extractor with ether, and 
after evaporation of the ether the benzoic acid was separated by washing the 
residue with water previously saturated with benzoic acid. The benzoic acid 
was dried to constant weight at 60^^. Duplicate experiments gave the following 
results: 1*505 g. of the mixture yielded 0*3476 g. of benzoic acid, equivalent to 
23*33 % of phenylalanine; 1 g. gave 0*1646 g. of benzoic acid equivalent to 
23*66 % of phenylalanine. 0*5 g. of pure phenylalanine gave 0*3476 g. of 
benzoic acid corresponding to a yield of 94 % . The mixture thus contained 
23*5 % phenylalanine and 76*6 % leucine. Calculated from the nitrogen 
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content the figures are 25*5 % and 74-5 % respectively. As the discrepancies 
are within the limits of error of the oxidation method it seems legitimate to 
assume that the mixture consisted only of leucine and phenylalanine and to 
adopt the latter of the above sets of figures as representing its composition. 
On this assumption the gross value for phenylalanine is 2*75 % and for leucine 
6-3 % of the glutenin. 

The following tables summarise the results obtained. Table I gives the 
distribution of nitrogen in the main fractions at the stage prior to the libera- 
tion of the amino-acids from their copper salts. Table II gives the percentages 
of the diffenmt products isolated, both in terms of total nitrogen and of 
total weight of protein taken, together with the values obtained by previous 
workers for comparison. Column 2 of Table II gives an indication of the losses 
encountered; those in precipitates are in some cases ascribed to particular 
amino-acids. It is sc^en, for example, that the value for glycine is at least 
20%, for alanine 5% and for aspartic acid 10% too low. By combining 
the highest values from the present analysis with those obtained by jnevious 
workers 70-98 % of the protein is now accounted for in the products of 
hydrolysis. In the case of the monoaniino-acids, with which this method is 
<‘hiefly concerned, the value 22*14 given by the ester im^thod has ])een 
raised to 27*34 % . 


Table I. Distribution of nitrogen in different fractions. 


Hum in 

Nitrogen 
in g. 

Nitrogen 
0 
, o 

1-17 

In main barium sulphate precipitate 

2-51 

6 46 

In solution 

3r> Ob 

90 30 

Ixiss ... 

0-79 

2 01 

Total 

38-81 

100-0 

In tyrosine isolated before forming copper salts ... 

or>3 

1-36 

Tn ammonia ... 

7-41 

19-10 

In exce.s8 copper carbonate ... 

0-26 

0 67 

In copper salts 

2i\ 53 

68-38 

Loss 

0 33 

(>•85 

Total 

.35-06 

90 .16 

In Fraction I of the copper salts 

4-64 

11-96 

In Fraction II 

17-75 

45-74 

In Fraction III 

3-17 

8-17 

Loss ... 

0-97 

2 51 

Total 

26-63 

68-38 


Discussion. 

The following advantages can be claimed for the method of separation 
described. 

1. By avoiding the losses inherent in the ester method higher yields of 
most of the monoamino-acids have been obtained, notably in the case of 
proline, valine, alanine and phenylalanine. 
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Table II. 



% of total nitrogen. 
Copper salt method 

^ , 

In pre- 
cipitates 
In and iin- 

% of weight of 
protein 

A 

. 


products 

identified 

Copper salt 

Other 


isolated 

syrups 

method 

methods 

Humin 


M7 





Main barium sulphate precipitate 

— 

6-46 

— 


Ammonia ... 

191 

— 

3-97 

401^ 

Excess copper carbonate 

— 

0-07 

— 

— 

Tyrosine, (both fractions) 

1-91 


4-20 

4-251 

Fraction I: 

Copper sulphide ... 

— 

0-53 

— 

— 

Valine ... ... ... 

0-72 

— 

1-02 

0-21 , 

Prolim 

4*39 

— 

6-15 

5-98* 

ITnidentified syrup 

— • 

5-91 



Fraction II: 

Copper sulphide ... 

Barium sulphate from first precipitation 



I-IK) 




_ 

0-22 

— 

- 

Olutarnic acid 

14-78 

— 

26-49 

25-7* 

Hydroxyglu tafni c acid 

0-5 



1-00 

l-8« 

Lead hydroxide and sulphate 

— 

0-07 

— 


Arginine and histidine 

11-00 






Silver and barium precipitates 


025 

— 


Lysine and unidentified matter 



0-42 

_ , 



Barium phosphotungstate 


0 20 


— 

Glycine (from Fractions T and IT) 

0-83 



076 

0-891 

Barium sulphate from carbamate 

— 

019 

— 


Alanine 

5-08 

— 

6-16 

4-051 

Barium sulphate 

— 

0 29 



Fraction HI: 

Copper sulphide 



1-05 



_ 

Barium sulphate 

— 

0-09 

— 

- 

Aspartic acid 

1-15 

— 

1 85 

2-0* 

Leucine 

3-90 

— 

0-3 

5-951 

PhenylaZanme 

1-37 

— 

2-75 

1-971 


> Osborne and Olapp [1906]. s Spiirer and Kapfhammer [19301. 

• Jones and Moeller [1928]. * Bakin [1919], 


2. The indeterminate losses of the ester method are replaced by definite 
losses in precipitates which can be readily determined. Thus some idea is 
gained of the deficiencies falling on individual amino-acids. 

3. The fractionation of the copper salts gives rise to groups of amino-acids 
which are more amenable to separation than are the fractions obtained by 
conversion into the esters. Thus alanine, valine and the leucines, which in the 
ester method form one group extremely difficult to separate, are here obtained 
in three fractions. 

4. The aimno-acids set free from the copper salts are, as a rule, free from 
contaminating syrupy material and therefore readily crystallisable. 

On the other hand, the procedure described here, though adopted after 
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many preliminary separations on rather different lines, still suffers from the 
following drawbacks. 

(а) The considerable loss of the hydrolysis products in the first barium 
sulphate precipitate. 

(б) The difficulty of separating the copper salts of aspartic and glutamic 
acids in the presence of large amounts of the latter. 

(c) The inability to isolate serine and cystine. In one preliminary experi- 
ment the dicarboxylic acids and the diamino-acids were first removed, the 
former as the barium salts, the latter by means of phosphotungstic acid, prior 
to conversion into copper salts. This procedure was abandoned on the ground 
that the barium dicarboxylates carried traces of other amino-acids with them 
and the basic phosphotungstates were not completely insoluble. Later ex- 
perience has how^ever shown that the preliminary removal of these two groups 
of amino-acids would considerably simplify the fractionation of the copper 
salts of the monoamino-acids and in future work this modification is re- 
commended. 

Summary. 

1. The hydrolysis products of glutenin have been fractionated by means 
of their copper salts. 

2. High(‘r yields of many of the monoaniiiio-acids have been obtained. 

3. Possible improvements in the method are indicated. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the late Professor S. B. Schryver, 
at whos(‘ suggestion this work was undertaken. 
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XXVL STUDIES ON THE GUMS. 

II. TRAGACANTHIN— THE SOLUBLE CONSTITUENT 
OF GUM TRAGACANTH. 

By ARTHUR GEOFFREY NORMAN. 

From the Biochemistry Department^ University of Birmingham and the 
Fermentation Department, Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts, 

{Received December 1st, 1931.) 

Thk literature on the subject of gum tragacanth, like that of the gums in 
general, is fragmentary and confused. The first work of value is that of Ogb' 
[1900] who stated that this gum is not a simple substance, but c.ontain8 36 % 
of a water-soluble carbohydrate constituent and 42 % of an insoluble one. 
which swells up in water. The soluble constituent was stated to give a product 
on precipitation with alcohol, difierent from arabin (acid gum arabic). Widstoe 
and Tollens [1900] treated gum tragacanth as a simple substance, from which 
they obtained on hydrolysis the sugars, fucose and arabinose, and from another 
sample, xylose and arabinose. In the same year Hilger and Dreyfus [1900J 
stated that this gum contained 15-22 % galactoses e^stimated as mucic acid, 
and 30-42 % arabinose. Tollens [1901], as a result of ultimate analysers, formed 
the opinion that this gum contained carboxyl groups, a view contrary to that 
held by Hilger and Dreyfus/^ O’Sullivan [1901] gave an account of some very 
detailed work on the composition of this gum. He ope^ns with the statement 
that gum tragacanth had been held to be a mixture of ‘‘cellulose, starch, 
bassorin, a gum-like arabin, a little nitrogenous matter, sugar, and ash.’' Th(* 
soluble constituent “gum-like arabin” he concludes to be a mixture of poly- 
arabinon-trigalactan-geddic acids and gives for it the formula 

^ • ^^^ 12 ^ 120^10 * ^ 28 ^ 880221 * 

More recently von Fellenberg [1914] states that whereas the bassorin or in- 
soluble portion is methoxylated to the extent of 5*38 %, the water-soluble 
constituent has no ester group of this type. 

It seems, strangely enough, that a name has never been given to this con- 
stituent of gum tragacanth soluble in water, and it is proposed to term it 
tragacanthin. 

Experimental. 

Gum tragacanth on addition of water swells enormously, since the water- 
insoluble form, bassorin, constituting some 60-70 % of the gum, gives a very 
bulky jelly. O’Sullivan [1901] stated that he effected a separation of the 
soluble gum from the bassorin by means of fractional precipitation with alcohol./ 
A solution of gum tragacanth in water was concentrated until a gelatinous 
scum began to form on the surface of the liquid. Dilute alcohol was added 
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gradually until a bulky and curdy precipitate came down, which was stated to 
be bassorin. From the alcoholic filtrate, on evaporation and addition of strong 
alcohol, a further precipitate was obtained, claimed to be the tragacanthin. 
This he fractionated several times, but nevertheless it cannot be held to be an 
ideal method of separation. Some more reliable method was sought for in 
this work, and many methods both physical and chemical were tried. For a 
time a stream-line filter works admirably with a siiitabhi grade of paper, but 
unless it is very large it chokes before any considerable quantity has filtered. 
Finally, filtration on very large fluted filter-papers was adopted. This was aii 
extremely laborious method since filtration was slow, and since a concentration 
of the gum higher than about 0-1 % could not be employed. The filter-pa])ers 
have frequently to be changed; but nevertheless such a method makes it 
absolutely certain that the })roduct obtained is tragacanthin only. The very 
dilute filtrate was concentrated under reduced pressure to a small bulk, and 
several volumes of 95 % alcohol were added, together w’ith a small quantity 
of hydrochloric acid. A stringy precipitate formed, not unlike many pectin 
preparations in appearance. This w-^as filri'rcd off. dissolved in water, and again 
precipitated with acid alcohol. After several such reprecipitations the product 
was dried in absolute alcohol and finally in a dcvsiccator over phosphorus 
peiitoxide. 

A satisfactory se}>aratiou was also effected in the following manner. The 
vsolution of the gum was first made alkaline and then just slightly acid by the 
addition of acetic acid, whereupon the physical condition of the bassorin is 
somewhat altered, and it appears as large gelatinous flocks. These were re- 
moved by running the liquid through a super-centrifuge. The effluent from 
the centrifuge was allowed to stand and the clear supernatant liquid finally 
filtered through filter-paper as before. The final product in each case was a 
fine w^hite powder very n^adily soluble in cold w^ater. 

A portion w^as hydrolysed by boiling for one hour with sulphuric acid, 
and the solution examined for sugars after the removal of the acid by barj^ta. 
Three volumes of hot alcohol were added to the hydrolysate to remove in- 
com])letely hydrolysed gum and the filtrate concentrated under reduced pressure 
to a thill syrup which was then utilised for the tests. Contrary to the observa- 
tion of O’Sullivan [1901] galactose was not found, for only a trace of mucic 
acid remained on oxidation with nitric acid. The only sugar that could be 
detected was arabinose, which w’^as present in some quantity. This was identified 
by means of its diphenylhydrazone. 

The yield of carbon dioxide as a measure of uronic acid content wuis deter- 
mined in the usual way. 

Tragacanthin. Sample I Ash 0*87 % 

Yield of CO 2 on ash-free basis (i) 12*65 % 

(ii) 12*75 % 

Mean value 12*70 % corresponding to 50*8 % uronic acid anhydride. 
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It is not possible to be definite as to the nature of the uronic acid, though 
there is some evidence for supposing that it is galacturonic. 

The yield of furfuraldehyde was next determined so that a figure could 
be obtained by calculation for the pentose present in the molecule. 

Yield of furfuraldehyde on ash-free basis (i) 31-26 % 

(ii) 31-42% 

Mean value 31*34 % 

Since uronic acids themselves yield 16*66 % of furfuraldehyde, the 50*8 % 
uronic acid anhydride present in the molecule is responsible for the yield of 
8*48 % furfuraldehyde, leaving the balance 22*88 % as due to pentose. This, 
calculated as anhydroarabinose, is 43*12 %. 

' Since no sugar other than arabinose could be detected in the hydrolysis 
liquid, it seems likely that tragacanthin consists solely of uronic acid and 
arabinose, though it is only possible to account for 94 % of the molecule in 
this way. There is a great divergence between this* conclusion and that of 
O’Sullivan [ 1901], who considered tragacanthin to be a complex poly-arabinori- 
trigalactan-geddic acid, yielding on hydrolysis, arabinose, galactose, and geddic 
acid, an isomer of arabic acid also obtained by him from certain constituents 
of gedda gum. It seems likely that the preparation obtained by O'Sullivat) 
contained some bassorin, which would account for the presence of galactan 
units* 

"To throw further light on the constitution of this gum several hydrolyses 
were carried out, and an examination of the hydrolysis products was under- 
taken. A portion of tragacanthin was dissolved in 3 % sulphuric acid and 
boiled under reflux for the period stated. It was then nearly neutralised with 
barium carbonate while still hot, filtered and poured into hot alcohol. A))re- 
cipitate rapidly settled out and the supernatant liquid was poured off before^ 
it cooled. The precipitate was redissolved, filtered and repreeijutated with hot 
alcohol as before. This process was repeated several times in each case to ensure 
the removal of all free sugar. Finally it was dried with absolute alcohol and 
over phosphorus pentoxide. 

The following analytical figures were obtained for th(‘ various pre})arationB : 


Table I. Hyd/rolysis of tragacanthin with 3 sulphuric add. 


Tragacanthin 30 minutes’ 

60 minutes’ 

90 minutes’ 

sample I 

hydrolysis 

hydrolysis 

hydrolysis 

o/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

%‘ 

/o 

0*87 

1*04 

2*87 

3*70 

12*70 

18*83 

19*27 

20*28 

31*34 

23*76 

23*18 

22*20 

50*80 

76*32 

77*08 

81*12 

8*46 

12*66 

12*84 

1360 

22*88 

11*21 

10*34 

8*70 

43*10 

20*89 

19*27 

1626 

ysis products is illustrated in Fig. 1 . It will 


Preparation 

Ash 

COg yield 

Furfuraldehyde yield 
Uronic acid anhydride 
Furfuraldehyde from uronic acid 
Furfuraldehyde from pentose 
Anhydroarabinose 


be noted that during the initial period of hydrolysis the arabinose content 
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diminishes rapidly, and the iironic acid increases proportionately. After 
30 minutes, however, very little more arabinose is removed during a further 
period of 30 minutes, and even up to 90 minutes the product remains of much 
the same order. After this period hydrolysis soon becomes complete. These 



Fig. 1. Hydrolysis of tragacanthin with 3% H 2 ‘S<-) 4 . 

results throw’ a considerable amount of light on the constitution of the traga- 
carithin molecule. It is clear that the uronic acid and a portion of the arabinose 
form a more resistant nucleus a(*id. jirobably linked in the form of a ring. 
Attached to this by a glucosidic linkage must be the remaining arabinose, 
which is thus easily removed on hydrolysis. A simple arrangement agreeing 
fairly closely wdth the figures experimentally obtained is a nucleus acid con- 
sisting of three molecules of uronic acid linked with one of arabinose to form 
a four-meinbered ring, attached to which is a side chain of tw’o molecules of 
arabinose, as illustrated diagrammatically below . 


coon 



COOH 

Arabinos* 

Arabinose 

.*2 


s 



'C 

ce 

u 

1 


o 

C 

o 



P 

Uronic acid 



COOH 


Such a nucleus would have a composition of approximately 20*0 % 
anhydroarabinose and 80*0 % uronic acid anhydride, which is not dissimilar 
from that corresponding with the figures obtained after hydrolysis for a period 
of 1 hour. It is, of course, not claimed that the constitution of this gum is 
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represented above, but the evidence obtained from a study of the course of 
hydrolysis strongly suggests this general type of arrangement. A study of 
gum arabic [Norman, 1929] on similar lines led to the conclusion that it also 
contains a nucleus acid, resistant to mild hydrolysis, to which are attached 
arabinose units by a type of linkage easily broken, A similar type of arrange- 
ment has just been described for mesquite gum by Anderson and Otis [1930]. 
In this substance they find a resistant nucleus containing three units of 
galactose and one of methoxyglycuronic acid, to which are attached through a 
dicarbonyl linkage, fotir units of arabinose. It is probable therefore that this 
general arrangement may be found to hold for other members of this group of 
substances. Bassorin, which is very ranch more complex in structure than 
tragacanthin seems to be similarly constituted. 

Summary. 

1. Tragacanthin, the soluble constituent in gum tragacanth, may be sepa- 
rated by ordinary filtration in extreme dilution. 

2. Uronic acid units are found to be present and to constitute about one- 
half of the molecule. Arabinose was the only sugar found; no galactose could 
be detected. 

3. Hydrolysis products were prepared, the analytical figures for which 
give rise to the suggestion that a portion of the arabinose is united to the 
uronic acid to form a resistant nucleus, and the residue attached by glucosidic 
linkage, and therefore easily removable. 
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XXVII. HYDROGENASE: A BACTERIAL ENZYME 
ACTIVATING MOLECULAR HYDROGEN. 

I. THE PROPERTIES OF THE ENZYME. 

By MARJORY STEPHENSON 
AND LEONARD HUBERT STICKLANDL 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, CairJlmdge. 

{Rixcived December 13th, 1930.) 

Bioc’hkmlsts are now accustomed to regard the transfer of hydrogen as an 
essential step in biological oxidations; such a view involves the conception of 
some enzymic mechanism for rendering active or unstable the molecule from 
which the hydrogen is transferred. No such enzyme acting on molecular 
hydrogen has so far been described, though several inorganic catalysts are 
known which function in this way. It is nevertheless almost certain that such 
an enzyme exists, as organisms producing molecular hydrogen presumably 
have such a catalyst; moreover bacteria have long been known which are 
capable of oxidising hydrogen gas by molecular oxygen and living autotrophic- 
ally on the energy thus liberated. The earliest example of such an organism 
was B. pantotrophun {H ydrogctmnoiuin jmUotropha) isolated by Kaserer [1906]. 
Later other workers isolated a variety of species having the same characteristic 
[Niklewski, 1914; Grohmann, 1924 j. It was subsequently discovered that in 
certain of these species nitrate can replace oxygen, so that an anaerobic auto- 
trophic development occurs [Niklewski, 1914J. In all these cases the organisms 
are facultatively autotrophic, the oxidation of hydrogen playing an essential 
part in their metabolism. 

A suggestion that these early observations come into line with recent work 
on the dehydrogenases of bacteria is contained in the recent work of Tausz 
and Donath [1930], who showed that a culture of Bact. aliphaiicum lique- 
faciens grown autotrophically on hydrogen, oxygen and carbon dioxide is 
capable of reducing methylene blue when a stream of hydrogen is led through 
the apparatus, but not when nitrogen replaces the hydrogen. 

Experimental. 

During the study of anaerobic fermentations of fatty acids to methane 
by mixed cultures from river mud, a culture was obtained which (a) reduced 
sulphate to sulphide, and (6) decomposed formate quantitatively to methane, 
carbon dioxide and water. The same culture was also found to synthesise 

‘ Goldsmiths’ Senior Student and Benn W. Levy Student. 
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methane from a mixture of carbon dioxide and hydrogen and simultaneously 
to reduce sulphate to sulphide at the expense of hydrogen [(/. Sohngen, 1910]. 
This led to the conception that carbon dioxide and sulphate were acting as 
hydrogen acceptors in a system where molecular hydrogen was the hydrogen 
donator, and it seemed likely that bacteria were present in the mixed culture 
capable of activating molecular hydrogen. We therefore centrifuged a mixed 
culture which had been grown for some 20 subcultures on formate as sole 
source of carbon, and tested the washed suspension in Thunbcrg tubes with 
methylene blue and gaseous hydrogen. For this purpose hydrogen from a 
Kipp’s apparatus was passed through three wash-bottles containing silver 
nitrate (for the removal of traces of volatile arsenic compounds), pyrogallol and 
water; the last bottle was connected with a 3-way tap (oblique bore) so that 
the Thunbcrg tube could be alternately evacuated and filled with hydrogen. 
The tube was evacuated thoroughly to remove dissolved oxygen, then filled 
with hydrogen and again evacuated and filled; finally the tap was closed and 
the tube was placed in a bath at 45^^ and shaken for 1 minute to ensure satura- 
tion of the liquid with the gas; the reduction time was measured. 

Result: 

K eduction time 
(muiB.) 

1 CO. 1 /25,000 methylene blue, 1 oc. phosphate buffer 8*0, 

1 cc. bacterial suspension, in hydrogen ... ... ... 15 

1 cc. 1 /25,000 methylene blue, 1 cc. phosphate buffer 8*0, 

1 cc. bacterial 8U8i)ension, tn racuo >70 

Control with boiled sus^Kjnsion in hydrogen ... ... ... >70 

Having shown that our mixed culture contained organisms capable of 
reducing by means of molecular hydrogen, we diluted and plated on ordinary 
broth agar and incubated the plates anaerobically. We picked off a number 
of colonies, grew the corresponding cultures on broth, centrifuged and washed 
the organisms, and tested the suspensions as above with hydrogen and methylene 
blue. In these and all subsequent experiments 1 cc. of 1/5000 methylene blue 
in a total volume of 4 cc. was used, and the time was taken when reduction 
had proceeded to 75 %, because the rate of reduction appears to fall off after 
that point. 

Result: 

Reduction time (mins.) 


Culture No, 

f 

With hydrogen 

Without hydrogen 

70 


> 120 

74 

>120 

> 120 

79 

>120 

> 120 

80 


>120 


This shows that there is a clearly marked difference between organisms having 
the property of reducing by means of molecular hydrogen and those lacking 
the power. Culture 70 was re-plated and gave the strain known as 111. 

Characteristics of organism 111, This organism is a short, motile, non- 
sporing. Gram-negative bacillus, growing both aerobically and anaerobically. 
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Sown into peptone medium with 1 % of various sugars, according to the usual 
bacteriological practice, the following results were obtained: 


Sugar 

Acid 

Gas 

Glucose 

+ 

f 

Fructose 


4- 

Mannitol 

- 

O- 

Sucrose 

- 

. 

Maltose 

- 

-f 

Lactose 

+ 

-f 

Salicin 

- 

- 


Other characteristics are (1) acid clot in litmus milk, (2) no liquefaction of 
gelatin, (3) no producjtion of indole, (4) negative Voges and Proskauer test. 
We are therefore assigning this organism to the coU-typhosiis group; its pro- 
perties as far as they have been investigated agree with those of B. formicus 
{Escherichia formica), but its identity cannot be considered proved. 

Hffdrogeaase, It is (‘lear from the experiments cited already that we are 
dealing with a bacterial enzyme comparable with the dehydrogenases, the 
substrate in this (‘ase being molecular hydrogen. We must assume that the 
hydrogen is in some way activated, and this activation can be conveniently 
expressed Hg without implying anything about the nature of the re- 

action. In order to conform wdth the accepted terminology w^e suggest that 
this enzyme be called ^‘hydrogenase.” 

Distribution of hjfdrogenasv. The presence of this enzyme in what appears 
to be a c.ommon ba(*terial species made us suspect that it might be found in 
other W(dl-known organisms. Various strains were grown on broth medium. 
centrifuge<l and w^ashed, and tested in vacuum tubes in the usual way, and the 
following results were obtained. (To get a rough comparison between the 
a<divities of th(^ different species, the suspensions were diluted to the same 
opacity.) 


Keductiun time (mins.) 


Strain 

With 

A . ^ 

Without Ha 

Hydrogenase 

BacL CA>li (Escherich) 

Hi 

> 120 

+ 

Bact. coU (Houston 1) 

lu 

75 

-f 

Bait, roll (Houston 2) 

8 

> 120 

■i 

Bari. coU (Houston 3) 

Hi 

> 120 

+ 

Bari, acidi lartici 

n 

> 150 


IWndomon. ptjoci/anea 


03 

- 

Chroinobact. prodigiosum 

> <)0 

> 60 

- 

Bar. megatherium 

> 120 

> 120 


Bact. lactis aerogene^ 

n 

LH 

V 

Clo$ir. gporogene^ 

> 150 

^ 150 


Bac. svbhUs 

> 120 

> 120 

- 

Bact. alcahgenes 

27i 

28 

- 


The relation of these results to other known facts will be discussed later. 

The unexpected discovery of hydrogenase in a number of widely differing 
bacterial species led us to look for it elsewhere; baker’s yeast and sheep's 
heart muscle, both normally active with regard to other dehydrogenases, were 
completely lacking in hydrogenase. 
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Properties of hydrogenase. 

(a) Effect of pressure of hydrogen. From electrode potential measurements 
it has been shown that methylene blue 50 % reduced would be in equilibrium 
with 10““^® atmospheres of hydrogen at 7-0 and 30*^; so that at pressures 
far too small for measurement we may expect methylene blue to be completely 
reduced provided the molecular hydrogen is activated, as it is by platinum 
black or by hydrogenase. This complete reduction at very low pressures 
naturally cannot be verified experimentally. Apart from the effect of pressure 
in deciding whether the methylene blue will be reduced or not, we should 
expect variation of pressure to affect the velocity of reduction, the upper limit 
of pressure at which this effect becomes noticeable being decided by the 
affinity of hydrogenase for hydrogen. Actually we have been unable to measure 
this affinity owing to other complications. In the first place, even at pressures 
still capable of manometric measurement, the amoimt of hydrogen in solution 
in the liquid is insufficient stoichiometrically to reduce the methylene blue 
present in the tube, so that the rate of diffusion of hydrogen into the liquid 
becomes the limiting factor; in the second place, at still lower pressures, the 
total amount of hydrogen in the vacuum tube is insufficient to effect the com- 
plete reduction of the methylene blue. By lowering the methylene blue con- 
centration these difficulties could be to some extent removed, but a limit is 
imposed by the experimental difficulty of measuring the reduction time of 
very small quantities of methylene blue. 

The rates of reduction of the dye were measured at different pressures of 
hydrogen, using the same apparatus as that described previously, except that 
a manometer was inserted between the 3-way tap and the pump, and a tap 
between the manometer and the pump. But this means the vacuum tubes 
could be filled with hydrogen at any desired pressure. 

Two curves were obtained, one using a concentration of 1/20,000 methylene 



Fig. 1. 

blue (Fig. 1 , curve A), the other using 1/60,000 (curve B). From the solubility 
of hydrogen at 45'" and the molecular weight of methylene blue it is calculated 
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that at a pressure of 130 mm. (P) just sufficient hydrogen is dissolved to reduce 
the higher concentration of methylene blue, and that at 50 mm. (Q) there is 
enough dissolved for the reduction of the lower concentration (c/. curves 
A and B). Hence the pressure-velocity curves give no measure of the affinity 
of the enzyme for its substrate, but serve to show that by working at a pressure 
of one atmosphere we are certain that the enzyme is saturated. 

(b) Effect of hydrogen ion concentration. The relation between hydrogen ion 
concentration and velocity of reduction of methylene blue has been determined 
in the case of two organisms, viz. Bact, coli (Escherieh) and strain 111. The 
results are given in Figs. 2 and 3, each compiled from the results of two 
separate experiments. 

Alcock and Cook [personal communication] have determined the^jj curves 
of several bacterial dehydrogenases, and they find that after the characteristic 
iiKjrease of velocity up to a maximum at 6-0 the velocity remains constant 
U[) to Pjj 9*0, i,e, until irreversible destruction of the enzyme takes place in 




the alkaline region. In this respect hydrogenase differs very greatly from these 
dehydrogenases. Bernheim however [1928] <lescril)ed an aldehyde oxidase 
Biochem. 1931 xxv 
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from potato whose j^jj-activity curve wdth respect to methylene blue showed a 
very clear peak with its optimum at pj^ 6*8. 

The shoulder on the descending part of the curve is difficult to explain; 
it is possible to analyse it into two dissociation residue curves, as shown by 
the dotted lines in the diagram. The ascending part of the curve A is identical 
in the case of the two organisms; the descending line B is obtained by drawing 
a curve symmetrical with A ; the points on the line C are obtained by sub- 
tracting the values on the hypothetical curve B from the corresponding points 
on the ex])erimental curve D. Whether this may be regarded as evidence for 
the existence of two hydrogenases having different optima is a matter we 
are not prepared to discuss ; it is noteworthy, however, that the optimum on 
the first peak is at about pjj 6*3 and that on the second at about 8*5 in 
both organisms. 

(c) Effect of cyanide. There is obviously an analogy between the activation 
of hydrogen by hydrogenase and that of the hydrogen atoms of carbon com- 
pounds by dehydrogenases. This similarity is borne out by the action of 
potassium cyanide, as the following experiment shows. 

In order to show the effect of cyanide on the rate of reduction of methylene 
blue in a vacuum tube it is necessary to guard against the loss of hydrogen 
cyanide during the evacuation. For this purpose vacuum tubes with hollow 
stoppers were employed, the potassium cyanide solution being placed in the 
stopper at Pjj 12 ; the contents of the tubes themselves were strongly buffered 
at jPh it was found by trial that when the contents of the stopper were 

mixed with those of the tube the p^ of the resulting mixture was not above 
6*5, i.e. was still within the optimum range. 

Results: 

Concentration of KCN Reduction time (minn.) 

0 7 

ilf/800 6 

Jf/240 4J 

Ml m 4 

Ml U 8 

(d) Effect of narcotics. Keilin [1929] has shown that whereas the inhibition 
of respiration produced by cyanide is due to inhibition of the indophenol 
oxidase, that produced by urethane is to be attributed to inhibition of the 
reducing systems of the cell, viz. the dehydrogenases. The following figures 
show that hydrogenase is also inhibited by urethane : 

Cone, of urethane (%) Reduction time (mins.) % inhibition 

0 4i 0 

0025 7i 41 

0'25 8| 51-5 

2-5 111 64 

In its reactions to cyanide and urethane hydrogenase behaves as a typical 
dehydrogenase. 
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Reduction of other hydrogen acceptors. 

One would expect that any substance that can be reduced by a given 
organism with the aid of reducing substances will also be reduced by it with 
molecular hydrogen provided that the organism possesses hydrogenase. This 
has been tested by means of the Barcroft diiEEerential manometer in the cases 
of Baet. coli and strain 111. 

Reduction of molecular oxygen. For this purpose the right-hand cup of the 
apparatus was separately evacuated and filled with a gas mixture containing 
20 % oxygen and 80 % hydrogen. The left-hand cup remained filled with air. 
Each cup contained 3 cc. of bacterial suspension in phosphate buffer. A typical 
result is shown in Fig. 4, curve 1. It is seen that in this case the activity of 
the enzyme falls off rapidly; we first sus])ected the formation of hydrogen 
peroxide but failed to demonstrate it by the ])eroxidase and guaiacam test. 
It seems however that mere shaking with air inactivates the enzyme; this we 
demonstrated by removing the contents of the left-hand Barcroft cup and 
placing it in a vacuum tube with methylene blue and adding hydrogen in the 
usual way. The reduction time wnis > 1 hour, while that of the untreated 
control was 7 mins. 



Fig. 4. 1. Hj + Og. 2. Nitrate in Hg. 

Reduction of nitrate. For these experiments both cups of the Barcroft 
apparatus were completely evacuated and filled with hydrogen. Potassium 
nitrate (itf/10()()-M/300) was present only in cup 2. The uptake of hydrogen 
proceeded linearly, but never attained completion; Fig. 4, curve 2, givis a 
typical result, the hydrogen here taken up corresponding to 53 % reduction 
of the nitrate to nitrite. Estimation of the nitrite at the end of the experi- 
ment, however, showed that the nitrate w'as completely reduced. A further 
addition of nitrate (in a companion experiment) showed that reduction again 
proceeded to the same extent, though slightly more slowly, and the same was 
true of a third and fourth addition (Fig. 5). The explanation of this phenomenon 
was obtained by carrying out parallel experiments in vacuum tubes where no 

14—2 
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hydrogen was present. Here it was found that the nitrate was also reduced 
by the donators of the cell alone ; hence in the Barcroft cup we have the result 
of a competition for the nitrate between the donators of the cell and the 
hydrogen. 


Exp. 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 
7 



In hydrogen 


In vacuo 


Fig. 5. 

Nitrate 
used (M) 
0 0040 

ocjioso 

o(mo 


Nitrite 
found {M) 
00044 
0-(H)4a 
0 (K)70 
0tK)72 
0 0042 
(Hmi 
00040 


Hg uptake (% of 
th€H)rv for 

N()3'->‘ no./) 

4l(> 

aao 
aoo 
42 r> 


We attempted to obtain a reduction of nitrate by hydrogen and hydrogenase 
dissociated from reductions by cell substances; for this purpose we incubated 
the cell suspension with a 0-3 % solution of potassium nitrate for varying 
periods; the resulting nitrite was then removed by centrifuging and the sus- 
pension was tested as before with fresh nitrate in the Barcroft apparatus. 
This was however unsuccessful as the preliminary treatment so damaged the 
hydrogenase that the rate was greatly reduced and the hydrogen uptake was 
even less complete than when the untreated suspension was used. 

Reduction of fumarate. The reduction of fumarate by hydrogen was shown 
in the same way as that of nitrate, ilf/30 to Mj\2f) fumarate being used in 
place of nitrate. Hydrogen was taken up linearly but the uptake ceased when 
only about 30 to 60 % of that required for the complete reduction to succinate 
had disappeared. This incomplete uptake is probably due to the same cause 
as in the case of nitrate, i,e, to a part of it being reduced by the hydrogen 
donators of the cell; possibly also the anaerobic decomposition of fumarate 
occurring alongside the reduction may be a contributory cause. 

The reduction of bacterial substance. It is well known that bacteria, in 
common with other living tissues, effect two kinds of oxidation, an endogenous 
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oxygen uptake in which the cell substance alone is concerned [Callow, 1924] 
and a much more rapid exogenous uptake when an oxidisable substance is 
added [Cook and Stephenson, 1928], We therefore sought to discover whether, 
in addition to the exogenous reductions already demonstrated as the result 
of the action of hydrogenase, an endogenous reduction of cell material could 
also occur. For this purpose 3 cc. of a suspension of Bad, coU in buffer at 
Pji (r5 was placed in the right-hand Barcroft cup and 3 cc. of buffer alone in 
the left-hand cup; both cups were evacuated and tilled with hydrogen; no 
hydrogen uptake was observed. We therefore conclude that the cell has no 
store of hydrogen acceptors, and therefore no endogenous reduction occurs 
comparable with cell respiration. 


The relation of hydrogenate to dehydrogenases and its function 
in cell mciahoUs7n. 

From its gc^neral character it seems justifiable to regard hydrogenase as an 
enzyme closely related to the dehydrogenase class. It also seems likely that 
the enzyme which catalyses the change of molecular to activated hydrogen 
catalyses also the reverse reaction, viz, the production of molecular hy<irogen 
from activated hydrogen atoms, that is, the reversible reaction, 
should be catalysed in both direction.s. Previous studies by one of us [Stickland, 
1929 1 have made it clear that the production of molecular hydrogen from 
formate is the work of two enzymes; it was there shown (1) that non-gas-pro- 
ducing organisms {e,g. Bad. typhosum) may possess an active formic dehydro- 
genase^, (2) that in the case of Bad, coli, which possesses the double mechanism, 
treatimuit with trypsin augments the dehydrogenase and destroys the me- 
chanism producing gaseous hydrogen. We therefore tentatively suggest that 
the ])roductiou of molecular hydrogen from formate is the work of the two 
enzymes formic dehydrogenase and hydrogenase. Such a hypothesis would of 
course be invalidated if an organism could be found able to produce hydrogen 
from formate yet not possessing hydrogenase. So far, among the organisms 
investigated, we have not come across a definite exception of this sort; the 
following list illustrates this. In the ca.se of Bact. loci is aerogenes the presence of 


Organism 

Bact. coli (Escherich) 
Baci. coli (Houston 1) 
Bact. c^li (Houston 2) 
Bact, coli (Houston 3) 
Bact, acidi lacAici 
Bact, larHs aerogems 
Bact, alcaligcnes 
Ps, pyoeganea 
Chromobact. prodigiostim 
Bac. megath^um 
Bac, subtilis 


Ability to produce 
hyditi^^en from 
formate 

+ 

■e 

+ 

A 


Prosenco of 
hydrogenase 
-f 
e 

-f 

9 


_ ♦ 

_ * 
_ * 


* Pakes and Jolly man [1901]. 

t Pakes and Jollynian obtained a positive result with Chronwbact, prodigiosuviy but our 
strain, tested by ourselves, gave completely negative results. 
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hydrogenase is not thoroughly established, the reduction of methylene blue 
being slow and sometimes absent; we propose to investigate this point further. 

According to the view suggested above, we should expect organisms 
possessing hydrogenase to liberate molecular hydrogen from other donators; 
two conditions at least would however have to be satisfied before this could 
occur. First, no hydrogen acceptors must be present since these would pre- 
sumably seize the hydrogen before it was liberated; second, the of the 
system must be such that the hydrogen would be liberated at some measurable 
pressure, i.e. Zg 3, say. For instance, in the case of 

succinate fumarate 4 2H, 

the theoretical jnessure of hydrogen in equilibrium with the system is of the 
order of 10 atmospheres. 

SUMMAKY. 

1. An enz)Tne has been found in a number of bacterial species which 
activates molecular hydrogen; for this the name “hydrogenase” is suggested. 

2. By means of this enzyme hydrogen reduces molecular oxygen, methy- 
lene blue, nitrate and fumarate. 

3. The properties of this enzyme are described, and ils relation to other 
bacterial enzymes and also its function in the cell are discussed. 

We wish to record our thanks to Dr Malcolm Dixon for very useful criticism 
in connection with this work, and to Sir Frederi(;k Hopkins for his kind iut(>rest 
and advice. 
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IL THE REDUCTION OF SULPHATE TO SULPHIDE 
BY MOLECULAR HYDROGEN. 

By MARJORY STEPHENSON 
AND LEONARD HUBERT STICKLAND^ 

From the Biochemiml Laboratory, Cambridge. 

{Received December 31st. 1930.) 

Jn a previous (’.ornrnunication [Stephenson and Stieklarul, 1931] it was shown 
that many common species of ba<'.teria possess an enzyme which activates 
molecular hydrogen; this enables them to reduce various hydrogen acceptors 
by means of hydrogen gas. It was then* mentioned that the mixed culture. 
f»btained from the River Ouse, in which this was first observed was able to 
reduce sulidiate to sulphidf* by molecular hydrogen, and this reaC/tioii forms 
the subject of the present paper. 

It was originally shown by Beijerinck [J895J that tin* hydrogen sulphide 
produc(*d in mud arisi‘s anaf*robica.lly by the bacterial reduction of sulphates. 
Van Delden [PJ94] first obtained pure <*ultures of the organisms concerned 
(F. desalphuricans and V. aestuarii) in a medium in which sulphat(‘ was re- 
duced to sulphide anaerobically at the expense of organic compounds (lactate 
iind malat(*), the energy for dt*v"elopment being derived from th(* rt'diiction of 
tin* sulphate. Elion [1924] isolated a thermophilic organism (T. thermodesuU 
phuricans) of the same type. Quite recently an exhaustive study of the 
nn*tabolism of the sulphate-r(*ducing bacteria has been made by Baars [1930]. 
Using several strains he investigated the products of oxidation of a large 
number of carbon compounds, and showed that th(‘ strains differed in the 
(compounds which th(*y were able to oxidise. 

With regard to the reduction of sulphate by moIi cular hydrogen the only 
reference which we have been able to find is a statement by Niklewski [1914], 
who claims to have isolated an organism able to carry out this reaction, but 
gives no details. 

Isolation and description of the organism. 

In order to isolate the organism from the mixed culture, the technique 
employed by Van Delden was used; this consists in plating on broth agar 
containing sulphate and iron salts, the concentrations used being 0*5 % sodium 
sulphate and 0*005 % potassium iron sulphate. The plates were incubated 
anaerobically, and the colonies responsible for the production of sulphide were 
^ Goldsmiths' Senior Student and Benii W. l^evy Student. 
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distinguished by being jet black owing to the precipitation of iron sulphide. 
After several repetitions a culture was obtained which gave only black 
colonies; the pure culture was known as Strain 182. 

Like the other sulphate-reducers described in the literature this organism 
can be grown anaerobically on an inorganic medium containing sulphate and 
lactate, thus proving that it derives its energy from the oxidation of the 
lactate by the sulphate : 

2CH3.CHOH.COOH + 3H2SO4 = 6CO2 + 6H2O + 3H2S + 254 Kg. Cals. 

It also resembles F. desulphuricans in being a small comma-shaped organism, 
strictly anaerobic and non-spore-forming. 

It has been shown by Baars that the different species of sulphate-reducers, 
while agreeing in their general morphological and physiological characteristics, 
differ among themselves in their abilities to use various carbon compounds 
for the reduction of sulphate. We therefore tried to establish the identity of 
our Strain 182 by sowing it into a number of media containing a variety of 
carbon compounds and sulphate. The medium [Baars, 1930] consisted of 


% 

KjHPOi 005 

NH4CI 0-1 

CaSO* 0-1 

MgS04.7H20 0-2 

FeS04 Trace 


with 30 millimols of carbon compound per litre, and the results were as 
follows : 

Carbon compound F. desulph. V. riiiteniscK strain 182 
Glycerol + f - 

Mannitol -f - 

Glucose -f - 

Fructose + + + 

Galactose ~ 4 - ? 

Sucrose ^ 

Lactose _ -I- 

Maltose ~ ^ 

Formic acid + -f + 


Acetic 

Butyric 

Lactic 

Tartaric 

Succinic 


- 

4 ” 


- 

4 * 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

4 - 

- 

4 - 

4 - 

- 


We thus have to conclude that Strain 182 is not identical with any organism 
studied by Baars. 

Presence of hydrogenase in Strain 182, 

The bacteria were grown on 1200 cc. of a medium containing 25 % of 
tryptic broth, 0*5 % sodium formate, 0*5 % sodium sulphate and 60 % of 
inorganic medium [Stephenson, 1930], After about 6 days’ anaerobic incuba- 
tion, the cells were separated from the medium by centrifuging, washed twice 
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with Ringer's solution and suspended in 50 cc. of Ringer’s solution. By the 
method already described [Stephenson and Stickland, 1931] it was proved that 
thivS strain actively reduces methylene blue by molecular hydrogen, i,e, contains 
hydrogenase. 

(mins.) 

Suspension (diluted 1 in 5) in va/cuo > 180 

„ in hydrogen 4 

Boiled suspension in hydrogen > 1 80 

The ability to use hydrog(*n is not a peculiarity of our strain, as it was found 
by th(^ same method that V , ruhentschickii also contains hydrogenase. 


Mins. 

Reduction time in vacuo >150 

„ in hydrogen 17 


Reduction of sulphate by molecular hydroyen. 

(а) Qualitative. 1 cc. of a washed suspension of bacteria of Strain 182 was 
incubated at 37® for 48 hours with 1 cc. of 0*6 % sodium sulphate in phosphate 
buff(‘r at pu 7*4, in hydrogen and in imcuo. In the tubes containing hydrogen 
a strong smell of hydrogen sulphide and a strong reaction with nitroprusside 
were obs<*rved, and in the controls both tests were n(‘gative. By the same 
method the r(‘duction of sulphate by hydrogen in presence of V. rubentschickii 
was demonstrated. 

(б) Quantitative. The apparatus (Fig. 1 ) consisted of a bolt-headed flask of 



Fig. 1. 
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200 cc. capacity (^), fitted with a 3-way tap T^\ the latter was connected 
with a manometer. Into A were put 10 cc. phosphate buffer, 7*2, 10 cc. 
of standard solution of sodium sulphate and 20 cc. of suspension of the 
organism. Before placing the stopper in the flask the tap was opened to 
the manometer, which was tipped till the mercury reached the tap; the latter 
was then closed by a turn through 90®. The rubber bung was then inserted 
in the flask, and its lower level marked on the glass. The distal tube of 
was then connected to a 3-way tap Tg. by w^hich it could be joined either to 
a water-pump or to a supply of hydrogen. The flask w^as first evacuated, the 
liquid being shaken to expel dissolved air, and then filled with hydrogen, this 
process being repeated twice to ensure thorough removal of oxygen. was 
then closed, turned so as to connect the flask with the manometer and the 
flask disconnected. The whole was then placed in the incubator at 34®. Wheui 
the temperature had become constant as shown by the manometer, the mano- 
meter and barometer readings were simultaneously taken, and these readings 
were taken at suitable intervals during the experiment until th(' absorption 
of hydrogen was complete (see Table I). 


Table I. 


Bate 

(August) 

Time 

Manometer 

diff. 

Uptake 

Correct, for 
change m bar. 

Uptake 
(corrected) 
mm. Hg 

19 

9.0 p.m. 

+ r>oo 

00 

0*0 

00 

20 

9.30 a.m. 

< 10 

490 

- i r> 

17-5 

20 

11.30 p.m. 

-13*0 

63*0 

- 1*5 

61 r* 

21 

10.0 a.m. 

- 20*5 

70-5 

f 14-5 

85-0 

21 

10.30 p.m. 

-400 

900 

4- 8'5 

98*5 

22 

10.0 a.m. 

- 58-0 

108*0 

+ 15 

1095 

22 

10.30 p.m. 

-03-5 

1 13*5 

- 0-5 

113*0 

23 

9.30 a.m. 

- 60-0 

116*0 

H 6-5 

122*5 

24 

10.0 „ 

-730 

1230 

- 0-5 

122*5 

25 

10.0 „ 

- 790 

129*0 

- 6*5 

122*5 


The stopper was then removed and the contents of th(‘ flask made alkaline 
by the addition of 10 cc. of N NaOH. Two 10 cc. samples were placed in 
300 cc. flasks and acidified, and the hydrogen sulphide blown from them by 
a current of nitrogen into a series of three small absorption bottles, the first 
two each containing 10 cc. of iV/50 iodine, the third about 10 cc. of t oluene 
to absorb the iodine carried through by the current of gas. After 4 hours the 
iodine was titrated with iV/50 thiosulphate, and the amount of hydrogen 
sulphide calculated. The residual sulphate, after removal of bacterial debris 
by filtration through kieselguhr, was estimated for us by a micro-method by 
Mr A. Colwell. The volume of the gas space in the flask and the tubes was 
measured. 

Calculation of results, 

{a) Hydrogen used. Change of pressure (corrected for change of baro- 
meter) = 445’5 mm. Hg. 

Volume of gas space in flask = 134*0 cc., temperature, 34®. 

Hydrogen used = 307" “ = 69-9 cc. — 3*12 millimols. 
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(b) Hydrogen sulphide produced. Iodine used by total volume 73*7 cc. 

iV/50 36-85 cc. M/50 KJi - 0-74 millimols. 

(c) Sodium sulphate reduced. The Na 2 S 04 added, 0*100 g. 0*70 millimols, 
was completely reduced. 

Results. 


As four molecules of hydrogen an* required to reduce one molecule of 
sulphate to sulphide, the figures for hydrogen in the tabh^ are divided by four 
in order to show the extent of the agreement : 

H.,S04 i 4H2 - H2S f 4H2O. 


Exp, 

1 

2 


SuJ phate red ur^od 
(inillimolH) 

0 70 
040 


Hydrojjeii used 

4 

(millimols) 

0-7H 

oas 


Sulphide formed 
(millimoLs) 
0-74 
(>•80 


Control experiments, (a) An exactly similar experiment to the above, 
without the addition of sulphate, showed no uptake of hydrogen, (b) A sus- 
pension of ('(*lls ineubat(.*d with sulphate in nitrogen instead of hydrogen gave 
no hydrogiMi sulphide*, (c) An idemtical experiment carricnl out with full 
st(uile precautions, both in the centrifuging and washing of the organisms and 
in the staling up of the apparatus, gave similar results, and showed no con- 
taminating colonies on plating at tin* end of th(i experiment. 


Reduction of other hydrogen acceptors. 

Baars showed that the various strains of F. desulphur icons, when sown 
into lactate synthetic medium containing sulphate, sulphite, hyposulphite, 
thiosulphate or sulphur, reduced them all to sulphide. We found that th(' 
w^ashed suspension of e<dls of Strain 182 reduced sulphate, sulphitt* and thio- 
sulphate to sulphide in the presence of hydrogen and not in the control 
ex})erinients with hydrogen abs<mt. 


Effect of hydrogen ion concentration. 

As hydrogenase w^as first studied in a gi*oup of organisms differing wddely 
in their physiology from Strain 182, it seemed w'orth while to ascertain whether 
the enzyme showed any marked divergence of properties in association wuth 
this sulphat(‘-reducing species. For this reason we compan*d the effect of 
hydrogen ion concentration on the enzyme of this organism with that on the 
enzyme in Bad. coh and Strain 111 previously recorded [Stephenson and Stick- 
land, 1931]. The result is shown in Fig. 2; the explanation (ff the dotted lines 
and the lettering wull be found in the earlier paper [1931, p. 210]. The curve 
IS the same in its main character as those obtained wdth the other species, 
and it seems probable that we are dealing with the same enzyme. 

The peak at p^ 6*3 gives the optimum reaction for the activation of 
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hydrogen; we have at prcKsent no accurate method for determining the opti- 
mum for the activation of sulphate, so that the optimum for the complete 
reaction is unknown. 



Fig. 2. 


SUMMAKY. 

1. The enzyme hydrogenase has been found in a typical sulphate-reducing 
organism from the River Ouse. 

2. This organism is able to reduce sulphate quantitatively to sulphide by 
means of molecular hydrogen according to the equation 

H^S 04 + 4 H 2 - H2S -f 4H2O. 

3. Sulphite and thiosulphate are also reduced to sulphide. 

We wish to record here our thanks to Prof. A. J. Kluyver of Delft for 
supplying us with strains of 7. desulphuricans and F. rubentschickii. 

One of us (L. H. S.) is indebted to the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research for a grant. 
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(Received December 24th, 1930.) 

The clinical observation that insulin therapy in diabetes is frequently asso- 
ciated with a rapid increase in weight has led to considerable discussion as 
to whether the hormone promotes the formation of fat from carbohydrate* or 
alhnvs of a greater degree of sparing of fat and protein by a more complete 
metabolism of carbohydrate. In the diabetic subj(;ct the increase in weight 
is frequ<‘ntly brought about even when the diet is maintained at a level not 
neces.sari!y in c.xces.s of what would be regarded as normal for age and weight. 
With the normal animal the matter is not clear. Whilst Macleod et al. [1930J 
ref('r to rabbits which gain weight rapidly during utilisation for the asssiy of 
insulin, Long and BischofI [1930] could find no effect of insulin on the growth 
curves of these animals. The former investigators using young pigs and doses 
of insulin from 1-5 to 2 units per kg. could observe no very striking effect on 
the rate of increase in weight. 

In view of these lindings it is perhaps of interest to report our findings 
with young albino rats. In the fcdlowing experiments very much larger doses 
of insulin were used than wcmld a priori be considered (compatible with the 
survival of the animal. 

The animals were bred in the laboratory from a single pair and were of 
an extremely healthy and uniform strain. Comparisons ivere made between 
litt('r-mat(*s only. 

The method of experiment was to subject the animals of one series to a 
restricted diet, making certain by hand feeding that each individual received 
the same quantity daily. Another series was investigated with an unlimited 
quantity of food. Thus the appetite factor was of significance onh' in the 
second series. The. diet consisted in every case of a mixture of white bread 
and fresh whole milk. No attempt was made to kt*ep the diet of absolutely 
constant composition, but the average composition was 0*74 g. N and 17-74 g. 
carbohydrate (as glucose after hydrolysis) per ICK) g. mixture and each animal 
of the restricti^d series received the same amomit on any given day. 

* Work porfomuHi during tenure of a Beit Memorial Ilesearch Fellowship by M. W. G. 
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In the case of the animals kept on an unrestricted amount of food, care 
was taken that the container was always well filled. The animals were all 
isolated in separate compartments. The doses of insulin, administered sub- 
cutaneously, varied in the animals on a restricted diet from 0*25 units to 
40 units daily, always injected in one dose. In the case of the series on an 
unrestricted diet, the doses varied from 2 to 50 units daily, also given at 
one time. 

The insulin used was that prepared by Messrs Burroughs Wellcome and Co. 

Considerations of space allow only averages to be given, but it is to be 
understood that the growth curves of individual animals were practically 
identical. 

Table I. 

Lili-er 1. llestricU'd diet. Bom 16. ii. 30. Weights given in g. 














increase 











ill wt. 

Age in days 26 

27 ,30 32 

34 

37 

40 

43 

46 

50 

55 

61 

— 

Controls (wt. in g.) 49 

53*5 55’5 tSS 

69*5 

65-5 

70 

74 

81-5 

87 

100 

111 

126 

( 1 9 , 1 d) 

Insulinised (1 (S, 1?) 45-7 

,50 50*3 50-3 

53 

63 

69 

73 

83 

89 

107 

109 

138 


Litter 2. Kestnetod diet. 

Born 18. ii. 30. 





Age in days 24 

25 28 30 

32 

35 

38 

41 

44 

48 

53 

59 

- 

Controls (wt. in g.) 47 

48 48 5 50 

60 

63 

71 

77 

83-5 

89 

112 

113 

139 

(1 d, 3 9) 

Insulinised (9-^^ o J) 47 

48 61 50 

61 

69 

69 

73 

84 

88 

101 

106 

136 


Insulin dosage for rats on re8tnct(‘d diet. 





Days 0-4 

5-9 1042 LI 

; 14-18 

19 20 

21- 

24 25 

-26 

27 

28 

29-35 


Units per day 0*25 0-5 1*0 2 8 J2 16 20 30 40 30 


Litter 3. Unrestricted diet. Borii 28, vi. 30. 


Age in days 20 

24 

26 

30 

36 

42 


Controls (w't. in g.) 42 
(3 

64 

80 

98 

111 

107 

198 

Insulinised (2 J » 4 9) 37 

56 

72 

90 

105 

115 

212 


Litter 4. Unrestricted diet. Bom 28. vi. 30. 

Controls (wt. in g.) ,38 62 82 101 114 131 249 

(2 1 ?) 

Insulinised(l 2^)36 60 74 95 106 123 238 

Insulin dosage for rats on unrestricted diet. 

Days (M 8 9 K>-il 12-13 14-19 19-22 

Units per day 0 2 4 6 10 20 40 50 

Note. Of the insulinised animals, two in litter 1 and one in litter 2 were killed on the Olst 
and 56th days respectively by allowing them to consume all their diet in a short time and then 
injecting the insukn. 

It will be observed from the results in Table I that the rate at which the 
animals put on weight was very much greater in the case of those on an 
unrestricted diet. Whereas the controls on the restricted diet showed an 
increase of about 130 % in 35 days, those on the unrestricted diet increased 
by over 200 % in 22 days. In this way a large range of growth activity was 
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obtained and any effects which insulin might have been able to produc<». could 
have been interpreted as having a broad application. 

That no tolerance to large doses of insulin had developed was shown by 
the fatal effect of a dose of 50 units of insulin after withdrawal of food (see 
Note, Table I), 

In administering such large doses of insulin, one has to consider the 
question of the degree to which it is eliminated in the urine. Whilst this may 
have accounted for a ciirtain amount of loss, there can be little doubt that 
the animals were liable to a fatal hypoglycaemia during the greater part of 
the day, and were able to prevent its occurrence only by frequent feeding. 

It is therefore not a little surprising that the hormone had, in fact, no 
effect whatever on either the rate of growth or on the final percentage increase 
in weight. Whatever theory may be h(‘ld as to the essential action of insulin 
in the normal animal, these results appear difficult to reconcile with it. If the 
essential effect be regarded as a stimulus to peripheral oxidation of carbo- 
hydrate with a simultaneous drain on the glycogen of the liver, then it would 
hav<* b(‘en r(*asonable to expect that at least in the case of the animals on the 
restricted diet, either a loss of weight or a diminished rate of increase in weight 
would hav'e occurred. If, on the other hand, we regard the action of insulin 
as an inhibition of glycogenolysis, then we should have to suppose a temporary 
inhibition of the ridease of glycogen from the liver but a complete andadequate 
readjustment when the excess of the hormone had been eliminated. Th(‘ 
experiments of Chaikoff and Macleod [1927] showed that rabbits on a high 
(‘iirbohydrate diet exhibited no increase in metabolism under the action of 
insulin, Lublin [1926], however, stated that, in man, simultaneous adminis- 
tration of carbohydrate and insulin might cause the R.Q. to exceed unity, 
and this he interpreted as evidence of a transformation of carbohydrate to fat. 
Ill the many experiments one of us (M. W. G.) has carried out on human 
subjects he has never seen such a phenomenon. Insulin indeed cannot in- 
crease the rate of metabolism and R.Q. above certain levels. Wh<‘n such 
increase cannot occur, a fall in blood sugar would only be possible if the 
release of carbohydrate from the liver were inhibited. Such a view is however 
not borne out by the fact that administration of insulin to a rat causes no 
increase in its hepatic glycogen, and may indeed, during active absorption, 
actually produce a fall. 

In the present state of our knowledge it would be premature to attempt 
to reconcile these matters with our total inability to demonstrate a modified 
rate of growth by the action of insulin. Experiments on the effect of insulin 
on the protein metabolism of rats during starvation have demonstrated no 
increased protein catabolism. Since the largest dose of insulin which could 
be vsafely given was 0*5 unit it was however difficult to obtain a conclusive 
result. In the following experiments the plan was to subject rats to a period 
of 3 days’ starvation, making daily collections of urine. The animals were 
then allowed to feed until the original weight was regained (always much more 
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than 3 days) after which a second period of starvation was begun during which 
insulin was administered. The fatalities were sufficiently frequent to make 
the experiment rather tedious. The urine was in most cases analysed for 
total N, inorganic P and creatinine. 

Table II. 

Average daily excretion per 100 g. 
initial wi. 

Average ^ n 

initial Nitrogen Inorganic P Creatinine 
Day wt. g. g. nig. mg. Remarks 

(a) Control periods of starvation. Results from 14 rats in pairs. Average: 


1 

424 

0*070 

5-9 

4*6 

Starvation 

2 

— 

0*057 

6*5 

4*1 


3 

— 

0*064 

6*5 

3-9 

♦» 


(b) Periods of starvation and insulin. Results from 3 pairs from above: 


1 

389 

0*099 

4*4 

3*5 

Starvation 

2 

— 

0*107 

8*3 

3*1 

Starvation and insulin 

3 

— 

0*060 

5*2 

2*2 

,, 


The doses of insuUn were 0*5 unit per animal daily. 

On the second day one of the animals died in hypoglycaemia ; exp. continued with the re- 
maining two pairs. On the third day all the animals were hypoglycaemie ; it was thought necessary 
to give one pair a few drops of sugar solution per os; hence drop in N excretion. No convulsions 
at any time. 

Table III. 

Larger doses of insulin. 

Three adult rats were used and subjected to a preliminary starvation of 3 days, allowed to 
recover their original weight and then starved and treated with insulin. 


Initial period of starvation Insulin pc*rio(l 



Insulin daily (units) — — — 1*5 l-O I-O 

Average N per 100 g. initial wt. 0*070 0*057 0*057 0*040 0*062 0*083 

On the first day one animal died in hypoglycaemia, contii^hied with remaining two. 

We think that these results (Tables II and III) justify the conclusion that, 
in the starving normal rat, even in hypoglycaemie doses, insulin does not 
increase the catabolism of protein. When, however, as in pair 3 on the third 
insulin day (Table II), glucose is given, there occurs a very sharp drop in 
excreted nitrogen. The incidence of convulsions would of course increase the 
general catabolism, but in the above experiments these did not occur, so that 
our remarks apply to the primary effect of insulin and not to the secondary 
manifestations of hypoglycaemia. 

In spite of the very large literature on the effects of insulin on metabolism, 
it cannot be said that wc are clear as to iLs essential action. The difficulty of 
dissociating its effects from those of other hormones acting simultaneously in 
the intact animal has encouraged some workers, notably Dale and his colla- 
borators, in the use of eviscerated and decapitated preparations. The relation- 
ship of their preparation to the living animal must however be remote. Effects 
can be observed to follow the injection of insulin into normal animals which 
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seem to be irreconcilable with the results obtained in the perfused preparation. 
Thus, in the latter glucose disappears from the perfusate, the oxygen utiUsation 
rises very considerably and synthesis of glycogen occurs in the muscles, the 
R.Q. of the preparation remaining unity throughout. In the intact animal 
on a high carbohydrate diet, however, administration of insulin produces no 
rise in R.Q. or oxygen utilisation, whilst in the starving animal, insulin injec- 
tion is followed by a rise in R.Q. and a definite rise in oxygen utilisation. 
Further in certain species of animal a very large* rist* in liver glycogen can 
be d(‘monstrat(‘d to follow relatively largii doses of insulin during starvation, 
wh(‘reas in oth(*rs a definite loss occurs. The mattt*r becomes even more con- 
fusing when we add th<* above lindings that enormous doses of insulin do not 
affect the rate of growth of normal rats on r(*stricted or unr(‘stricted diet or 
their (*xcretion of nitrog(‘n in starvation. These latter facts, it seems to us, 
make it clear that the rat posse.sses mechanisms by means of which the 
tendtuicy for insulin to increase the perijiheral oxidation of sugar is effectively 
balanced by a diminished utilisation of other substances, probably fat. In 
other words, the effect of insulin is to produce a diversion of metabolism in 
the direction of carbohydrate. This causes a rise in R.Q. and may or may 
not produce an increase in total metabolism according to the readiness with 
which th(‘8(* mechanisms are brought into action. Thus, as will be demon- 
strat-(‘d in the human subject, a rapid increase in heat production and R.Q. 
can occur after injection of insulin; but a progrt*ssive fall in blood-sugar may 
also occur without any such rise in R.Q. or metabolic rate (v, infra). It s(*ems 
to us that this can only be explained by attributing to insulin the double 
ac.tion of inhibiting gly<‘ogen release from the liver and stimulating peripheral 
oxidation, these effects not occurring simultaneously. The rat appears normally 
to possess extraordinarily active* mechanisms for the* mobilisation of its hepatic 
glycogen for the needs of its peripheral tissues, so that the administration of 
insulin is never followed by a demonstrable rise in liver-glycogen, such as has 
been found both in the young cat and rabbit [Goldblatt, 1930]. It is perhaps 
relevant hi'ro to describe certain t*xperiments carrit*d out on young dogs to 
illustrate that the latter effect is not as unusual as the recent work of Corkill 
[1930] might lead us to believe. 

The methods used were those described by one of us (M. W. G.) in previous 
communications. Comparisons were made on litter mates. The insulinised 
animals w’ere always killed before any symptoms occurred. The values for 
muscle-glycogen were obtain<*d from a mixed sample from all four limbs. 

It is to be observed that the effect here described is by no means as 
striking as that found in young rabbits nor are the control values as uniform 
as is desirable in such comparison experiments. But it is clear that, as in 
young cats and rabbits, a dangerous hypoglycaemia can occur even when 
large amounts of glycogen are still available in the liver and before any marked 
change has occurred in the muscle glycogen. In so far as we are justified in 
taking averages of these rather divergent figures, the conclusion may be drawn 

Bioohem. 1931 xxv 


15 
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The effect of insulin on young dogs. 

Glyoogen 




Blood 

Plasma 

Liver 






sugar 

inorg. P 








t '■ 

Total 

Muscle 



Animal 


g- 

mg. per 




No. 

Wt. g. 

100 CO. 

100 t-e. 

O' 

/o 

mg. 

o 

0 

Remarks 




Litter 1. 24 hrs. starvation. 



1 

530 

01 02 

8-60 

0-84 

140 

0-82 

Control 

2 

510 

0-104 

7-9.3 

1-47 

265 

0-69 

>> 


3 

375 

0-095 

7-86 

2-06 

258 

0-44 

ft 





Av. 

1-46 

x\V. 

0-65 



4 

576 

“0» 

6-46 

2-21 

417 

0-53 

11.20 a.m. 

0-5 unit 








12.45 p.m. 

0-5 








l.iO 

1-0 








2.25 

Killed 

6 

600 

0-037 

— - 

2-22 

460 

0-66 

11.23 a.m. 
12.15 }>.m. 

0-5 

0-5 








1.40 

I-O 








2.10 

Killed 

6 

560 

0-077 

6-60 

1-73 

347 

0-78 

12.05 p.m. 

0-5 




Av. 

2-05 

Av. 

0-66 

l.IO 

1.30 

2-0 

Killed 




Litter 2. 48 hrs. starvation. 



1 

662 

0-087 

7-81 

0-28 

56 

0-51 > 

Cont rol 

2 

700 

0-090 

7-86 

0-79 

209 

0-40 






Av. 

0*53 

Av. 

0-49 



3 

732 

0-018 

6-28 

0*87 

216 

0-55 

1 1.30 a.m. 

1 unit 








1.00 p.m. 

1 .. 








2.15 

Killed 

4 

654 

“0” 

6-0(» 

1-09 

242 

0-51 

1 J .30 a.m. 

1 unit 








l.Oe p.m. 

1 „ 








2.(K> 

Killed 

5 

417 

“0” 

— 

0*48 

72 

0-60 

11.3(» a.m. 

1 unit 




Av. 

0-81 

Av. 

0-55 

I.tW) p.m. 
1,15 

1 t. 

Killed 


that an increase was occurring in liver-glycogen without any attendant 
decrease in peripheral glycogen. In the publication of Corkill, al) 0 V(‘, referred 
to, the increase in the liver-glycogen of insulinisod young starving rabbits 
was associated with an average fall in muscle-glycogen and it was calculated 
that the peripheral loss was at least as great as the gain in th(‘ liv<‘r. His 
emphasis on this matter seems to suggest that it was considered that a trans- 
ference was occurring from the muscles to the liver, an assumption for which 
there is at present no experimental evidence. In our experiments such large 
peripheral losses have not been found and the increase in liver-glycogen may 
certainly occur when no loss at all has been sustained by the muscles. 

There seems to be no question that insulin stimulates peripheral oxidation 
and hence we must consider that in the above experiments and in those on 
young rabbits and cats, either there was proceeding a simultaneous replenish- 
ment of glycogen in the muscles or the effect on oxidation is a later one. 
Indeed Macleod [1930] has recently suggested that this accumulation of 
glycogen in the liver after insulin is an early effect of the hormone ; but it is 
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sometimes difficult to accept this because the animal may die in hypogly- 
caemia with an immensely increased liver-glycogen and a very considerable 
though diminished muscle -glycogen. In some cases a synthesis of glycogen 
could be demonstrated in muscle as well as in tlic liver [Groldblatt, 1930]. 

It is clear that no theory of the action of insulin can approach the truth 
which does not take into account that it can produce a fall in blood-sugar in 
the perfused decapitated evisceratc'd cat. But this action of the hormone 
seems to be influenced in the intact animal by the presence of the liver and 
other mechanisms, which are available to different ext(uits in different species. 
Further wt; have no evidence as to the amount of insulin which is normally 
operative in different species; so that when we superimpose doses of insulin 
in acute exp(*riments, the normal mechanism or its velocity is probably entirely 
disturbed. 

In the following exj)eriments we propose to show that even in the human 
subject the eff(*ct of insulin on the respiratory metabolism may vary with 
th(' conditions. 

One of us (M. W. 0.) was the subject of experiment. Starvation was for 
a period of 16 hours bt‘for<^ tlu^ administration of the iii.sulin. Estimations of 
metabolism W(*r(‘ carried out by the Haldane and Douglas methods. The 
estimations of the basal values w’ere made after 2 hours’ complete rest. 

Table IV. Effect oj i ft huHh on the respiratory metabolism of a 
siarcing human subject. 

10 units insulin injoeted fiiibcutaneously at M6. 


Jil(Kui-supir \"cntjiatiun Non 


'I’lint' 

C. iM*r 

por min. 

( >2 IH'i* mm. 

Ci »2 p<*r min. 

Cf. 

Total 

prot<‘in 

KKK'c. 

lit ms 

<H‘. 

K.Q. 

K.Q. 

11.20 

0-100 


— 

— 

— 

— 

12.05 


5 m 

220 

ISO 

0 83 

0-S4 

12.r)0 


5>1() 

200 

105 

t>-80 

0-80 

1.40 

— 

4 93 

179 

145 

0-81 

(»-82 

2.05 

0045 


-- 

— 

— 

— 

2.10 


0 7S 

240 

242 

0-98 

1-01 

2.20 

0 0(>2 



— 

— 

— 

2. 12 


5-72 

2iHl 

170 

0-88 

0-92 

2.50 

0'0(.>7 


— 

— 

— 

— 

At 2 p.rn. 

a moderately severe 

hypoglycaemic reaction was 

experienced, 


appri’hension, sweating and hunger being marked. It will be observed that 
at the time of gn^atest fall in blood-sugar, the r.q. had reached unity and 
th(‘ Og utilisation had increased very definittdy. This increase in oxygen utilisa- 
tion was the result, of the greater ventilation and not of an increased difference 
in the compositions of the inspired and expired air. The COg difference, how- 
ever, rose from 3*6 to 3*9, so that it may be considered that there was a true 
increase in oxidation of carbohydrate with a secondary stimulus to the 
respiratory centre from the rise in COg production. Recovery was spontaneous 
and the rise in blood-sugar was accompanied by a fall in r.q. and total 
metabolism. 
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This type of metabolic change after injection of insulin is, in our ex- 
perience, always reproducible in the starving organism. The apparent drop in 
protein metabolism is unusual and is quickly balanced by the subsequent rise. 
Such results give considerable support to the view that insulin provides a 
stimulus to the oxidation of carbohydrate, but the matter is more complicated 
than this. 

In the following experiments (certain of which were carried out wdth 
Dr William Maclean) it will be demonstrated that : 

(1) The fall in blood-sugar produced by insulin is not necessarily accom- 
panied by a rise in r.q. 

(2) The rise in r.q. which follows the injection of insulin in the fasting 
state can be inhibited by giving glucose simultaneously. 

(3) The reduction of blood-sugar to negligible proportions may be accom- 
panied by an acute fall in r.q. 

These experiments were performed on diabetic patients and on glycosurics 
without ketosis. 


The effect of insulin on a glycosuric mthoid ketosis. 

The patient was a woman of 50 years and ]5 st. weight. In Exp. A a light 
meal was taken at 8.30 a.m. In B starvation for 16 hours before the experi- 


ment. 


Blood -sugar 

0, 

jK'r min. 

Uruie-sugar 


Time 

g. per 100 cc. 

R.Q. 

cc. 

g. per 1(K) cc. 

Exp, A 

10.50 

0-304 

0-89 

275 

3-80 

11.08 

10 units insulin sulKJutaneously 


— 


11.35 

0-328 

0-85 

280 

— 


12.05 

0-286 

0-84 

271 

2-74 


1.05 

0-230 

0-83 

255 

0-41 


2.05 

0-200 

0-81 

258 

0 


2.38 

0-181 

0-85 

252 

0 


4.20 

0-130 

0-83 

244 

0 


5.30 

0-117 

— 

— 

— 

Exp, B 

11.25 

0-348 

0-74 

304 

3-34 

12.25 

5 units insulin subcutaneously 




12.55 

0-301 

0-08 

296 

2-00 


1.35 

0-275 

0-77 

262 

1-76 


215 

0-240 

0-72 

281 

0-66 


300 

0-212 

0-76 

272 

018 


4-26 

0-177 

0-75 

261 

0 


The subject was a woman of active life (a washerw^oman) and complained 
only of obesity. We were unable by any therapeutic measures to influence 
her obesity, partly because she did not reduce her intake of food. She was 
losing regularly about 100 g. sugar per day in the urine. Her threshold for 
sugar was definitely raised, as can readily be seen above. 

It is clear from the above figures that the prevention of the glycosuria was 
not accompanied by any change in the degree or type of metabolism, so that 
we must suppose an inhibition of release of sugar from the liver to be taking 
place under the action of the hormone. It is important to note that this type 
of patient rarely shows evidence of ketosis and, in fact, in this case there was 
never any excretion of acetone which could be estimated. The conditions 
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usually taken as evidence of gluconeogenesis were absent in spite of the great 
loss of sugar and the high fasting blood-sugar. 

It thus appears that a steady fall in blood-sugar may be induced without 
any observable change in metabolism. Of course the doses were small and 
give no information of what may occur in severe hypoglycaemia. In the next 
experiments very much Larger amounts of insulin were used and very low 
levels of blood-sugar were obtained; the subjects were diabetics. 

The effect of insulin on diabetic subjects. 

('one 1, A young woman of 19 years. Very severe diabetic wdth all the classical symptoms. 
Always strong ketosis present. Before each experiment food was stopped for 16 hours and insulin 
not injected aft^er tim morning dose of the previous day. 

We first give the reaction of tliia subject to glucose and fructose. 

Urine-sugar 


Time after 




Total during 

sugar 

Blood-sugar 


0, per min. 


experiment 

(hrs.) 

g. per KKJ oc. 

Il.Q. 

cc. 

g. per 100 CO. 

g- 



Effect of 

50 g. glucose per os. 


0 

0-286 

079 

260 

3-3 


4 

0 390 

0-71 

264 

6-1 


1 

0-420 

0-74 

281 

6-6 


14 

(►•410 

0-75 

259 

8-5 


2 

-- 

0 74 

248 

7-1 

43-31 



Effect 

of 60 g. fructose*. 



0 

0-37:i 

0-69 

227 

7-25 


4 

0-403 

0 80 

232 

6 42 


1 

0-423 

0-68 

259 

7 25 


u 

0-443 

0-76 

233 

7-62 


2 “ 

0-414 

0-78 

210 

7 75 

40-2 

Tlies(* 

results pr(\sent 

the classical featiin^s 

of a very severe diabetic. 

A certain amount of support is given by the.se findings to the view that the 

diabetic organism can ina 

ke .soin(‘what better use 

of fructose than of gluco.se. 

In tht* 

following two exp<‘riment.s the effect of insulin was examined. 





Urine-sugar 






iiiKulin 

Blood-sugar 


O 2 per min. 


Total 

(hrs.) 

g. iK*r 1(K) ec. 

R.Q. 

cc. 

g. per 1(K> i-c. 

g- 

Kffeot of 50 units insulin (subcutaneously) folhiwed I 4 hours later by 50 g. fructose. 

0 

0-343 

0-77 

209 

8-30 


0 


0-74 

235 

— 


1 

0-252 

0-75 

215 

6-6 


14 

0-209 

0-91 

2U 

6-05 

33-5 


50 g. fructose 

per on. 




2 

(M87 

0-88 

227 

2-SO 



0-206 

0 85 

235 

1-50 


3 

0-166 

0-73 

227 

l(Xl 


3i 

0-162 

0-80 

236 

0-50 

0-98 


Effect of 50 units insulin and 50 g. glucose per on at same time. 


0 

0-187 

0-76 

258 

— 


i 

0-388 

0-68 

267 

6-60 


1 

0-398 

0-72 

241 

7-10 


14 

0-353 

0-76 

238 

8-50 


2 

0-302 

0-72 

229 

9-CK) 


3 

0-209 

0-73 

237 

5-30 


44 

0-104 

0-76 

235 

0-85 

34-64 
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The peculiar fact emerges from these findings that whereas insulin pro- 
duced a rapid rise in R.Q. whilst the patient was starving, this effect was 
either diminished by giving fructose or completely inhibited if glucose were 
given simultaneously with the insulin (of course i-his is not specific). Further 
no significant change in the respiratory metabolism occurred even when the 
blood-sugar reached normal levels in the latter case. 

Thus again it seems that insulin may promote a synthetic action without 
any simultaneous change in the oxidative processes. 

In the following case similar observations were made. 


Cax*(e 2. Patient was a girl of 14 years. 

Sevci-e diabetic. Experiments were performed 16 hours 

after food and insulin. 








Urine ‘Sugar 

Time after 




^ A ^ 

sugar 

lilood-sugar 


O 2 per min. 

I’ctal 

(hrs.) 

g. per 1(K) cc. 

R.Q. 

cc. 

g. perlOOcc. g. 



Effect of 30 g. glucose jmr os. 


0 

0-420 

0-69 

215 

5-65 

i 

0-505 

0-72 

208 

6-30 

1 

0-405 

0-77 

201 

6-82 


0-408 

0-83 

200 

7-10 

2 

0-371 

0-75 

204 

6*82 34*7 



Effect of 30 g. fructose per os. 


0 

0-353 

0-78 

183 

4*75 

i 

0*420 

0-86 

186 

5*12 

1 

0381 

0-76 

20t> 

6*38 

H 

0-3H3 

0*88 

197 

6-56 

2 

0-381 

0-93 

189 

6*38 28-0 

In this 

case we again 

Rec some evidenot^ that the diabetic may mak<* a 

more successful use of fructose than of glucose. 


The findings in this case serve 

to show how various may be the reactions 





Urine-Kugar 

Time after 




^ — _ — ^ 

insulin 

Blood -sugar 


(\ per min. 

T otal 

(hrs.) 

g. per 100 cc. 

R.Q. 

ce. 

g. pcrlOOt c. g. 


EUect of 50 units insulin followed by 30 g. fructose 1| liours later. 

0 

0-388 

0-78 

342 

7*10 

1 

0-201 

0-96 

155 

5*40 

n 

0-133 

0-84 

178 

1*03 35-0 


30 g. fructose per oa. 



2 

0-067 

0-85 

162 

0-30 

2i 

0-022 

0-77 

205 

0 0*30 

The very low blood-sugar reached at this time made it necessary to give some carbohythrato. 

50 g. glucose were accordingly given per 09 . 


3 

0*090 

0-90 

204 

0 0 


Effect of 50 units insulin and 30 g. glucose I 4 hours later. 

0 

0-374 

0-75 

201 

5-65 

i 

0*338 

0-77 



5*25 

1 

0-302 

0-78 

204 

5*77 

n 

0-333 

0-79 

198 

6-30 30*0 


30 g. glucose per oa. 



2 

0-328 

0-82 

204 

6-17 

24 

0-339 

0-84 

202 

7-35 

3 

0-344 

0-78 

192 

8-17 

34 

0*296 

0-76 

201 

7*76 14-6 
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of the respiratory metabolism to insulin even in the same subject. For whereas 
on one occasion 50 units produced an acute rise in r.q. to 0*96 wdth a fall in 
blood-sugar from 0*388 to 0*201, on another occasion the same dosage and 
conditions only raised the r.q. from 0*75 to 0*78 and the blood-sugar fell 
only from 0*374 to 0*302. 

Very striking was the sharp drop in R.Q. (0*77) which occurred when 
the^ blood-sugar fell to 0*022. We have observ(*d this on several occasions and 
can only attribute it to a retention of COg in the tissues as a result of some 
unknown factor. There is of course the possibility that at so low a level of 
glycaemia there may be so great a dehcitmcy of circulating carbohydrate that 
other substances are brought into the metabolic fielcK thus lowering the R.Q. 
As we have reason to believe that thest* substances cannot be protein, they 
might possibly be fat, a view which would b»‘ in harmony with the increased 
('xcrf'lioij of ketom^s wliich occurs during iusulinisation of fat-fed rats. 

Attention may be drawn here to th(i fact that it has been found that in 
hypoglycaemia the venous blood is highly oxygenated [Klein, 1930; Klein 
and Holz<‘r. 1929] and approximates in its Og content to arterial blood. The 
art<*rio-v(‘nous (jOg difference was al.so found by th(‘se authors to be very 
much diminished. They conclude that the Og utilisation by the tissues in 
insulin sho<*k is vt'ry greatly diminiah(‘d. This is, how’ever, a conclusion w’hich 
.s<‘ems to us quite untenable, seeing that estimations of respiratory metabolism 
will almost always demonstratt‘ a greatly increus(*d utilisation of Og and 
t‘spe(;ially in hypoglycaemia. If through some int»*rference with capillary 
function tin* removal of t’Og were interfered with, then the sudden fall in R.Q. 
mighl b(‘ accountt'd for. Tu the following experiment we show another example 
of the same ph<*nom( non <»f fall in r.q. in extr<‘nu* hvf>ogly<*aemia. 


a. TIic- patient a inUdly diabetic man. All ex|)criinents carried out after 16 hours 
without food or in^julin. 


I’rmc-HUirar 


'I’iuic after 




— 

^ 

Huuar 

Blood'SU'.'^ar 


Og iHT in in. 


Total 

(Krs.) 

if. ]>cr 1(M> (-C. 

K.Q. 

oc. 

g. per UM) ec. 

g* 



l’hh ( t .30 g. glucose pt r 



0 

Mik> 

0*76 

20S 

0*20 



0171 

0*74 

224 

0*20 


r 

0 2(M> 

0 0.3 

104 

0*8.3 


n 

(MMl 

0 HO 

18.3 

2 1.3 


2 

0*246 

0 S7 

107 

2*4.3 

3*51 



Effect 

of ;30 g. fructose. 



0 

0*241 

0*84 

244 

1 *05 


i 

0*261 

0-87 

257 

1*50 


1 

0*2Sl 

0*84 

238 

1*0.3 


n 

0*277 

0*8.3 

27,3 

2*07 


2 

(»*271 

0*8.5 

297 

2*70 

15*16 


Kffct t of 25 

units insulin and .30 g. glucose 

at same time. 


0 

0*120 

0*73 

200 

(i*24 


J 

0*146 

0*72 

240 

0*25 


J 

0*206 

0*83 

200 

1*25 


n 

(»*2:u 

0*82 

200 

2*05 


i> 

0*222 

0*83 

211 

1*64 


2i 

0*166 

0*80 

204 

0*05 

3*54 
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Effect of 20 units insulin followed 1 hour later by 60 g. fructose per os. 

Urine -sugar 


Time after 
insulin 
(hra.) 

Blood -sugar 
g. per 100 cc‘. 

R.Q. 

O 2 per min. 
CO. 

r 

g. per 100 cc. 

Total 

g- 

0 

0166 

0-74 

242 

0-70 


i 

0166 

0-76 

252 

0-37 

2*80 

1 

0150 

0*84 

239 

0-27 

H 

60 g. fructose 
0109 

per os, 

092 

254 

0-25 


2 

0104 

0-92 

272 

o:i4 


2 ^ 

0*060 

0*91 

277 

0-26 

0-60 

3 

“0” 

0-79 

271 

0 


Thus it is seen that the administration of glucose simultaneously with the 
insulin did not produce as great a change in R.Q. as when the glucose was 
given alone. 

Again we find that very low levels of blood-sugar (in this case the symbol 
“0” indicates that the thiosulphate equivalent of the Cu-reducing substances 
in 0-2 cc. blood is less than 0*2 cc. (iV/400)) were associated with an extra- 
ordinarily rapid fall in R.Q. not accompanied by any change in oxygen utilisa- 
tion and in spite of the large amount of available sugar. 

In case 2 the sudden fall of R.Q. at the blood-sugar level of 0*022 was 
associated with a large rise in oxygen absorption (43 cc. ptT min.) but the 
increase in CO 2 oiitput (20 cc. per min.) was not sufficient to keep the R.Q. 
up. In case 3 just considered there was no rLS(‘ in oxygt'ii utilisation at tin* 
critically low blood-sugar but the COg output suddenly fell. It seems to us 
highly improbable that this sudden change in r.q. Is due to a (diangt* in type 
of metabolism and we consider it much more likely that we are (i<*aling w'ith 
some retention of COg not at present explicable. Such low^ levels of blood-sugar 
as we have reached have not, to our knowledge, been reported in tin* literature 
in association with estimations of respiratory metabolism and as it is not 
often that one dares, in the human subject, contiiiue to such low levels, tin* 
phenomenon may be readily overlooked. 

Results of such a kind raise the old difficulty xvhich assails every attiunpt 
to interpret respiratory quotients. However, from th(' abov<* results we think 
that the conclusion may be drawn that in.sulin may bring about a d(‘finite 
stimulus to carbohydrate oxidation but that this is not the' only nu'chanism 
by which the blood-sugar is lowered, since the efFt*ct may quite* certainly be 
produced without any perceptible change in respiratory metabolism. 

A complete knowdedge of the action of insulin must involve the power to 
foretell exactly what will occur in given conditions. It must be admitted that 
we cannot as yet do this. In one condition, however, viz. in starvation, 
insulin seems always to produce an increase in R.Q. but not necessarily a rise 
in heat production. When the conditions are made more complicated, as by 
administration of carbohydrate or the production of extreme hypoglycaemia, 
it appears that secondary influences enter which make it difficult to interpret 
the findings of respiratory metabolism. Where, however, in the presence of 
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large amounts of sugar, the r.q. does not change after the administration of 
insulin in large doses, it seems reasonable to accept glycogen synthesis as the 
most probable explanation. 


Further experiments on the effect of insulin on nitrogen excretion. 

In certain of the above (experiments the eiBEect of insulin on the protein 
m(*tabolism of rats in starvation was examined and it was found that no 
appreciable effect occurred. In the following series an attempt was made to 
see if the injection of the hormone during periods of exclusively fatty diets 
could modify th<‘ excretion of nitrogen. 

Ketones w(‘re <*stimat(‘d by a method described by one of us [Goldblatt, 
1925], ThtJ animals were albino rats bred in the laboratory and kept previously 
to the exptTimental period on a diet of bran, oats and occasionally green stuff. 


Ej'p. 1. An adult rat was starved during 3 days and treated as below. 


Day 

1 

2 

3 


Wt. g. 
207 
107 
18.1 


Urine 


Total N 
g. jK-r KHtg. 
initial wf. 


Total 
ketones as 
mg. acetone 


0-072 1 10 

0-003 0 80 

0-0o8 0 80 


Remarks 

Starvation 
Star\ at ion 

Starvation and 0-4 unit insulin 
at 2.30 p.m. and 4.50 p.m. 


(.’learly no signifi(‘ant change in either nitrogtui or ketopo occurred. 


h'jjf. 2. This expTiinent was earned out during the summer* A^hieh uili explain the typ(‘ of 
ketoiK* exeri'tion wiiieh oeeiirred. An adult rat was taken and put on a dud of lard and 5 ^’.jsalt 
mixtuie \\\'igu:le.swor1h) and water, 'rreatment as Mow. 


l 

103 0-047 

0-80 

Fatty <liet eonimeneed 

.) 

100 0-008 

3-20 

3 

1,74 0 040 

21 


4 

152 0(U2 

4 50 


5 

152 0 027 

O-SO 

Adaptanori eemplete 

2 dosi^.s 0 4 unit insulin 

(i 

152 0-040 

2-50 

7 

1,78 0-0 U) 

MO 

1 dose 0-8 unit insulin 

h:j-p. 3 

The same rat and the same diet 

as in the last 

exjHU'inient. 

1 

0-0.30 

1(H> 

Fat diet eonimeneed 

2 

0 075 

2-40 


3 

O-O80 

17-50 


4 

0-0,73 

1090 


5 

0-045 

8-tM) 


?! 

0-065 

8-20 

Adaptation almost complete 

8 

0-038 

3-10 

2 doses 0-4 unit lasuhn 

9 

0-032 

I-IO 


10 

— 0-040 

0-90 

2 doses 0-4 unit. Animal weak 
and hypoglyeaemic about 2 hours 
after the second injeetion. Xo 
convulsions 


On neither diet Avas the nitrogenous excretion modified by insulin. Excre- 
tion of ketones was increased by insulin in the rats on the fatty diet in the 
summer \cf. Burn and Ling, 1928], 

In the next experiment similar estimations were made with the addition 
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that the period was extended, the exact amount of fat eaten per day was 
determined and rather greater doses of insulin were administered. 

Exp, 4. Two rats were used in the same cage. The fat diet was the same as that used in the 
previous eases. The diet was fed by hand, so that the exact amount eaten jier day was known. 

Urine 



Wt. K. 

Fat 

eaten 

N per 100 g. 

Ketones 
as mg. 

Remarks 

Day (combined) 

g- 

animal g. 

acetone 

1 

287 

0 

0-074 

1-30 

Starvation 

2 

259 

17-53 

0-092 

1-60 


li 

266 

17-95 

0-061 

2-00 


4 

270 

8-92 

0-040 

2-20 

Ketosis of winter type 

0 

266 

3-02 

0-041 

1-20 


6 

254 

4-97 

0-048 

0-80 

Adaptation complete 

7 

245 

7-32 

0-047 

2-10 

0-28 g. NaHCOg taken by animals from 
a solution put in place of water 

8 

242 

10-96 

0-042 

3-50 

0-24 g. KallCOa 

9 

237 

6-12 

0-037 

1-90 

Each 3 doses of 0-3 unit insulin — no 
symptom 

10 

— 

8-14 

— 

6-30 

Each 0-5 unit — both hypoglycaemic 

11 

226 

9-20 

0-038 

2-10 

No trt*atmcnt 

12 

225 

Total 

7-36 

110-49 

0- 049 

1- 549 

3-90 

29-00 

Each 0-5 unit 


The total fat excreted in the faeces was <2 g. 


Tliis experiment demonstrates clearly the existence of a basal nitrogen 
excretion on a nitrogen-free diet, in this case about 0-04 g. N per 100 g. body 
weight. Further this quantity is independent of the actual amount of fat 
ingested daily. The insignificant excretion of ketones confirms tlu* findings of 
other workers, who find that the commonly held views on k(‘tosis are in no 
sense applicable to the rat. 

The changes in the excretion of nitrogen after insulin w^ere clearly of no 
significance and again confirm the findings in the previous experiments. It 
will also be seen that the excretion of ketones was, after adaptation w^as com- 
plete, increased to a greater extent by insulin than by NaHCOg administered 
under similar conditions. These sudden rises in ketosis after insulin are not 
readily explicable. The view taken by Hirschhorn and Poliak [1927] as to the 
action of adrenaline on ketosis may be partly applicable to that of insulin, 
viz, that there occurs a sudden drain on the hepatic glycogen and that it is 
the suddenness of this drain which determines the degree of increase of ketosis. 
On this view a quantitatively equal loss of glycogen more gradually released 
would be followed by a smaller degree of ketosis. 

The interesting fact that rats can continue for so long as in the above 
experiments in health and relatively slow rate of loss in weight on a diet 
consisting solely of fat and salts raises the contested question as to whether 
fat can give rise to carbohydrate. There can be no doubt that rats killed after 
prolonged periods of exclusively fatty feeding show very considerable quan- 
tities of glycogen in the liver and tissues. This matter mil however be dealt 
with in a further commimication. 
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Conclusions. 

From these experiments it appears justifiable to consider that, in the 
normal animal, starving or consuming a diet containing no nitrogen, there is 
no change in the excretion of nitrogen as a result of the injection of insulin. 
The effect of insulin therefore appears to be limited to the metabolism of fat 
or carbohydrate or both. 

The effc'ct of insulin on peripheral oxidation is not one which, as far as 
our evidence goes, can exert any profound influence on the general total 
metabolism, as was seen in our growi:h experiments with rats. Nor is an 
increa.se in oxidative processes a necessary accompaniment of the fall in blood- 
sugar which follows the injection of the hormone. 

Summary. 

1. Litters of white rats, kept on restricted or unrestricted amounts of food, 
showed no difference in rate of growth from that of litter mates, when injected 
with daily doses of insulin varjdng from 2 to 50 units. 

2. Insulin was found to have no effect on the nitrogen excretion in the 
urine of rats consuming an exclusively fatty diet or during starvation. This 
was the cas(' wdiether hypoglycaemia did or did not occur; convulsions were 
absent. 

3. liiKSulin hypoglycaemia in a starving human subject is associated with 
a marked increase in R.Q. and hence presumably an increased carbohydrate- 
and diminished fat-oxidation. This effect passes over as the blood-sugar 
recovers. 

4. Progressive fall in blood-sugar and disappearance of glycosuria may 
be induced in a glycosuric patient without any change in R.Q. or calorie 
output. It is considered that this must indicate glycogen synthesis in the liver. 

5. Insulin can increase the liver-glycogen of young dogs during starvation 
without any change in musclt -glycogen. This effect may be accompanied by 
profound hypoglycaemia. 

6. The attainm<*nt of blood-sugar values of vanishing proportions may 
be aocompanh'd by an acute fall in R.Q. It is considered improbable that 
this fall indicates a true change in metabolism. 

We wish to thank Professor Hugh MacLean of this Unit for his constant 
advice and encouragement. 
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(Received January 1st, 1931.) 

As the result of a series of analyses of the urine of normal subjects on standard 
diets of varying nitrogen and sulphur content but practically free of purine, 
creatine and creatinine, Folin [1905] advanced the hypothesis that there are 
two essentially different forms of protein catabolism, the constant or endo- 
genous catabolism pelding chiefly creatinine and neutral sulphur and to a 
less extent uric acid and ethereal sulphates, and the variable catabolism 
yielding chiefly urea and inorganic sulphates. Folin stated that “the more 
the total catabolism is reduced the more prominent become these represen- 
tatives of the constant catabolism, and the less prominent become the two 
representatives of the variable catabolism.” 

Whilst Folin ’s general hypothesis has been accepted, doubt has been ex- 
pressed as to whether these various excretory products can be exactly divided 
into two such groups. 

More recent work has demonstrated the difficulty of correlating the crea- 
tinine output with the total tissue or endogenous metabolism. Shaffer [1907 ; 
1908, 2], Spriggs [1907, 1, 2], Baton [1910] and Benedict and Osterberg [1923] 
consider that creatinine is an index of only one phase of this tissue metabolism 
— ^that which is peculiarly related to muscle. Spriggs also concluded from 
his observations that the bulk of the endogenous creatinine output is “a 
product of the internal structural metabolism of muscle and not of its con- 
traction.” Some 30 years ago Siv6n [1901] and Burian and Schur [1901] 
showed severally that uric acid is to a large extent independent of the total 
amount of nitrogen eliminated. Folin states that while uric acid does not 
exhibit the quantitative constancy that is found in the case of creatinine at 
least a certain part .of it represents the breaking down of living protoplasm 
which must be supposed to be essential to the continuation of life. The re- 
duction in the uric acid output when the total metabolism of protein is re- 
duced is irregular and different for different individuals. Bohl [1917] has more 
recently suggested that uric acid might be included as a principal endogenous 
catabolite. 
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Practically all experiments bearing on this aspect of metabolism have been 
concerned with studying the effect of different levels of food intake on the 
partition of the nitrogen- and sulphur-containing catabolites of the urine. 
Starvation may be taken as an extreme example of this type of experiment. 
Benedict [1907] found that preformed creatinine and neutral sulphur decreased 
persistently during fasting. The interesting point arises however as to the effect 
of increased catabolism on the distribution of the nitrogen and sulphur of the 
urine where the food intake is kept constant. The main causes generally 
accepted for such increased prottdn catabolism are increased muscular work, 
disuse of mu8<de, injuries to and toxic conditions of the tissues including 
febrile states, exo])hthalraic goitre and various other wasting diseases. 

Gregor [1900] concluded that hard physical exercise produces a decided 
increase in creatinine elimination particularly on the day following the exercise. 
Campbell and Webster [1921, 1922] and Rakcstraw [1921] have also noted 
an increased output. 

While Shaffer [1908, 1] found that muscular work had no influence on the 
excretion of uric acid, Kocher [1914], Rakestraw [1921] and Levine et al. 
[1924], have since found that it caused a slight increase. Others like Dunlop 
et al, [1897], Campbell and Webster [1921. 1922] and Hartmann [1924] how- 
ever record a decrease. 

While Shaffer [1908, 1] and Campbell and Webster [1921, 1922] have found 
that work exercist's but little influence on the output of ammonia, Dunlop 
et al, [1897] have observed a rise, and Kocher [1914] a definite reduction 
(nitrogeii-free diet) in the output of this catabolite. 

In more recent carefully controlled experiments on the human subject, 
Cathcart and Burnett [1926] have detect(‘d a slight but constant rise in the 
urinary excretion of nitrogen and sulphur after work. This was accompanied 
by a slight uniform rise in the excretion of ammonia, creatinine and urea, 
although the latter w^as not directly analysed. Dunlop ei al. [1897], Shaffer 
[1908, 1], Kocher [1914] and Campbell and Webster [1921, 1922] have also 
found that for the most part the definite rise in the nitrogen after work is in 
the form of urea. 

The present writer [Cuthbertson, 1929], found that subjects in nitrogenous 
equilibrium showed within a day or two from the commencement of a period 
of rest a rise in the excretion of sulphur, nitrogen, phosphorus and calcium. 
The S:N ratio suggested a sulphur-rich source of the excreted material. It 
was found that the rise in the excretion of sulphur was due to a slightly 
greater proportionate increase in the inorganic sulphate fraction. Ethereal 
sulphates tended to decrease; neutral sulphur remained more constant. The 
rise in the excretion of total nitrogen was mainly due to a proportionate 
increase in the amount of urea. Ammonia tended also to rise proportionately 
while the absolute amounts of creatinine and uric acid remained practically 
unaltered. A very slight rise in the excretion of creatinine was sometimes 
noted, particularly as the period of enforced rest lengthened. 
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In various febrile conditions, it has been found that on the average 82 % 
of the total nitrogen in the urine is in the form of urea [von Noorden, 1907]. 
Ammonia excretion is also increased considerably, but the percentage increase 
is generally not greater than the percentage increase in the total nitrogen. 
The endogenous output of uric acid is also increased, the increase coinciding 
and terminating with the fever [Cathcart, Kennaway and Leathes, 1908]. 
Although the output of creatinine is almost always increased in febrile con- 
ditions the rise is not proportional to the increased elimination of total 
nitrogen [Leathes, 1906; Shaffer, 1908, 2]. Leathes [1906] for example found 
that while there was a 60 % increase in the total nitrogen, there was only a 
20 % increase in the creatinine nitrogen in one particular case. In the case 
of uric acid the proportion excreted was considerably increased. 

Sandiford et aL [1926] found that the injection of thyroxine on the 30th 
day of a protein-free diet in the human subject produced a subsequent rise in 
the excretion of nitrogen mainly in the form of urea, creatinine and uric acid 
remaining constant. Shaffer [1907 and 1908, 2] had many years ago noted 
that the amount of creatinine excreted in exophthalmic goitre was very low, 
despite the increased tissue catabolism. 

The purpose of the short foregoing review has been to tiemonstrate that 
in conditions where the nitrogen and sulphur reserves of the body are being 
catabolised to any great extent and where there is little or no change in the 
food intake the main increase in the urinary excretion is accounted for as urea. 
The proportion of this catabolite eliminated may even be slightly greater. 
Creatinine on the other hand exhibits practically no change in the absolute 
amount excreted. Occasionally when the increased catabolism is at a high 
level this substance may be excreted in slightly greater amount, but it is never 
increased proportionately. The excretion of uric acid, while not so constant 
as that of creatinine, is relatively stable, such fluctuations as occur are usually 
in the form of a rise. It may be that, there is a special metabolism of nucleo- 
protcin. Ammonia generally tends to rise with the increased catabolic, level. 

Concerning sulphur not so much is known. It may be generally stated 
that a rise in total sulphur is due to a practically proportionate increase in 
the inorganic sulphates. Neutral sulphur remains practically constant. The 
ethereal sulphates may diminish. 

Such findings as have been described appear in agreement with the laws 
governing the composition of the urine as enunciated by Folin [1906], 

More recently the present author [Cuthbertson, 1930] has investigated, 
in part, the effect of tissue injury on metabolism. It was found that the urinary 
excretion of sulphur, nitrogen and phosphorus rose rapidly to a maximum 
generally within 3 to 6 days from the time of injury. The S:N ratio suggested 
that some sulphur-rich tissue, such as muscle, might be the main source of 
the material catabolised. The partitions of the nitrogen and sulphur were not 
determined at that time. They are amplified in the present investigation. 
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Experimental, 

The subjects were patients at rest in bed during recovery from fractures 
of bone or minor operations and generally within 1 or 2 days following 
the injury were put on a constant intake of food, the quality and quantity 
of which they chose from the following list: milk, brown and white bread, 
digestive biscuits, butter, eggs (with the exception of case 5), tea (2 tea- 
spoonsfull infused daily: no tea in cases 6, 7 and 8), steak (except in cases 
3, 4, 5, 7 and 8), potatoes, lettuce, apple and orange. As they had been on 
a normal diet prior to admission, it was thought that the nitrogenous intake 
would be closer to this normal if a meat-containing diet was consumed. 
Subsequently meat-free diets were selected in order to assess the endogenous 
metabolism. The analytical results are summarised in Table 1. 

Nitrogen. 

Total nitrogen. The maximum total daily output of urinary nitrogen of 
this series occurs between the 3rd and 8th days following the injury. There 
does not appear to be any definite relationship between the time interval 
for the urinary excretion of nitrogen to reach a maximum and the total amount 
passed on that particular day. The maximum daily loss may even exceed 
20 g. (Case 1). 

Urea. There is an absolute increase in the amount of urea, which increase 
is practically proportional to the raised urinary output of total nitrogen 
(81-82 %). 

Ammonia. The absolute amount of ammonia tends to vary but there is 
generally a relative diminution in the proportion of the total nitrogen excreted 
in this form. 

Amino-adds. There is generally a rise in the absolute amount passed (as 
measured by the nitrogen content) and this rise is practically proportional to 
the rise in total nitrogen. 

Creatinine (preformed). Except for slight increases in cases 6 and 7 there 
is little or no alteration in the absolute amount passed. 

Uric acid. There is generally an absolute rise in the excretion of uric acid, 
but this rise may or may not be proportional to the increased output of total 
nitrogen. 

Creatine. A creatinuria with a normal (or even supernormal) output of 
creatinine has been noted following amputations of limbs [Burger, 1919; 
Cameron and Gibson, 1922], and also sometimes after fractures, particularly 
of the thigh or leg bones. Hirst and Imrie [1928] found that in such fractures 
the amount varied from traces to over 600 mg. daily. It disappeared gradually 
during the healing. Administration of thyroid increased the output threefold. 

In cases 2, 4 and 8 only was a pre-injury period available. Case 2 was 
on a meat diet and cases 4 and 8 on a non-meat diet. It is seen that whereas 
in cases 2 and 4 the total creatinine was constant during the pre-operative 
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and post-operative periods there was in case 2 in the post-operative period of 
maximum catabolism a slight increase in the creatine fraction and in case 4 
there was only a trace of creatine on the 3rd day following the ope^ration. 
Prior to operation case 8 had no creatinuria, but on the day after operation 
there was a very definite amount present, the creatinine fraction being slightly 
diminished. Case 3, who was also on a meat-free diet, showed no change in 
the total creatinine excretion nor was any creatine present. No creatinuria 
was found at the height of catabolism in case 6 although on the 3rd day 
after admission there was a trace present. This case had a dislocated ankle 
but there was no fracture or surface wound present. In case 7 no creatine was 
present shortly after admission but on the day of the appearance of the 
maximum excn^tion of nitrogen a trace was foimd. It appears then that a 
temporary creatinuria may follow injury. It may be that this is due to an 
interference with the normal transformation of creatine into creatinine, such 
as appears to occur in conditions of heightened catabolism. 

Proteinuria. On the‘ 3rd day following injury in case 1 there was a faint 
trace of coagiilable protein; on the 4th day there was a definite trace 
(day of appearance of maximuin nitrogen excretion) ; on the 5th day a faint 
trace, on the 6th day a very faint trace, thereafter it was absent. In case 4 
a trace was noted on th<* 2nd day following operation only. No evidence 
of a prot<‘inuria was noted in the other cases described here, although un- 
systematised testing had oft(*n revealed faint traces in cases of recent fracture 
admitted to hospital. 

Sulphur. 

In a previous investigation on the disturbance of metabolism produc(‘d 
by injury, it was found that the maximum daily output of sulphur practically 
always ran parallel with that of nitrogen. As the result of this finding day-to- 
day determinations of th(‘ total nitrogen only were performed and whem the 
maximum excretion was noted the partitions both of nitrogen and of sulphur 
were determined on that day and also on an earlier date, i.e. prior to the 
appearance of the obvious increase in catabolism. A marked increase in the 
excretion of sulphur was again noted to follow injury. 

Inorganic sulphate. Not only is there an absolute increase^ in the amount 
of inorganic sulphate excreted but the percentage of sulphur excreted in this 
form is greater. 

Ethereal sulphate. While there is generally a rise in the excretion of this 
fraction diuring periods of increased cataboUsm, this rise is not proportional 
to the increase in catabolism as measured by the increase in total sulphur. 

Neutral sulphur. There is not quite the same constancy about this fraction 
as there is about creatinine, but in only one case (7) was there really a pro- 
nounced alteration in the amount eliminated as the total sulphur excretion 
increased. It is of interest that it was in this particular case that a marked 
increase in the creatinine excretion was noted. As a consequence of thi*s 
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relative constancy there is a decrease, during periods of heightened catabolism, 
of that fraction of the total sulphur represented by neutral sulphur. 

Discussion. 

While these experiments are totally difEercnt in kind from those devised 
by Folin, yet they have an intimate bearing on the two conceptions of meta- 
bolism which he describes. It is obvious in the first place that the source of 
these nitrogen and sulphur losses cannot be the food intake. They must come 
from the increased catabolic changes in the tissue cells and body fluids. It 
must also be remembered that it is really only one phase of the total catabolism 
which has been examined, namely that particularly relatt^d to protein. 

As the result of the foregoing analyses, there appear to be two distinct 
forms of metabolism, one constant the other variable. The constant element 
may exhibit small fluctuations, for example, it may increase with any general 
increase in catabolism. It is obvious that whilst creatinine and neutral sulphur 
do chiefly represent the constant catabolism they are not the main represen- 
tatives of the endogenous catabolism. Urea and inorganic sulphate are the 
chief products of the increased endogenous catabolism. Jt si^ems necessary 
therefore to dissociate Folin’s terms ‘‘constant and “ endogenous “ variable 
and “exogenous’’ when describing these and other allied (jonditions of in- 
creased catabolism, for fluctuations in both endogenous and exogenous meta- 
bolism are mainly characterised by fluctuations in th(‘ variable group of 
catabolites. 

The work of Morpurgo [1897], Greene [1919], Mandel [1928] and others 
suggests that muscle has a very considerable capacity either for storage or 
depletion of protein without seriously damaging the life of the individual cell. 

It is suggested here that the disintegration and integration of muscle cells 
through wear and tear and indeed of the body generally, may be peculiarly 
represented by creatinine and perhaps by neutral sulphur. This does not mean 
that they are the sole nitrogen- and sulphur-containing catabolites of this 
form of metabolism. Fluctuations in the urea and inorganic sulphate fractions, 
although they represent mainly variations in the improvement or impoverish- 
ment quotas, may also be an index of changes in the processes of wear and 
tear. Ammonia is rather an index of the acid-base balance and as such is 
subject to pronounced variations. Alterations in the excretion of amino-acids 
and ethereal sulphates are difficult to interpret. Uric acid, although it appears 
to fluctuate to some extent with the general increase in the total nitrogen 
excretion, may also be taken to be an index of wear and tear. Possibly it is 
a catabolic product of the nuclear part of the cell. 

The question arises as to the cause or causes of these various catabolic 
phenomena. Wasting of tissue, particularly of muscle, may be due to an 
inadequate supply of normal stimuli, or to an excessive number of abnormal 
stimuli. It may be due to direct poisoning of the tissue cells such as might be 
supposed to take place in febrile conditions and in tissue injury. The wasting 
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on the other hand may represent the response to the demand for a non- 
nitrogenous residue for energy purposes, or it may be part of the mechanism 
for the rapid production of repair material to heal an injured part. In the 
present state of our knowledge it is impossible to define the relative significance 
of these processes. 

Summary. 

1. The present series of experiments provides additional evidenc<j of the 
early catabolic loss of nitrogen and sulphur which results from tissue injury. 
The rate of loss reached a maximum about the 3rd to 8th day following the 
injury. The maximum daily loss of nitrogen might even exceed 20 g. 

2. The partition of the nitrogen- and sulphur-containing catabolitcs de- 
monstratt'd that the increast^ in nitrogen was due to a practically proportionate 
increase in the urea excreted, and that the increase in sulphur was due to a 
slightly greater proportionate increase in the excretion of inorganic sulphates. 

While the excretion of ammonia fluctuated, that of amino-acids and uric 
iu;id generally rost*. Ethereal sulphate tended to diminish slightly. Creatinine 
and neutral sulphur remained practically constant, any increase being in no 
way proportional to the total increase of nitrogen or sulphur respectively. 

3. Di'finiti* tra(‘.es of creatine wert* observed particularly during phases of 
incr(‘ased catabolism. 

4. Traces of h(*at-coagulable protein were occasionally found, particularly 
(luring tlm time of the maximum excretion of the nitrogenous catabolitcs. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Prof. E. P. Cathcart for his helpful criticism, 
ily thanks are also due to Prof. P. Patterson and to Messrs Patrick, Taylor 
and St(‘Venson for supplying me with suitabl(‘ patients. Further, I wish to 
thank my nursing staff for their active co-operation in these and other previous 
(^xperiimmis. 
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XXXI. SELECTIVE FERMENTATION. 
ALCOHOLIC FERMENTATION OF MIXTURES OF 
GLUCOSE AND FRUCTOSE BY BREWER’S 
AND SAUTERNE YEASTS. 

By REGINALD HAYDN HOPKINS. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Heriot-Watt College. Edinburgh. 

{Received December 21st, 1930.) 

In recent years there has been a revival of interest in the phenomena of 
selective fermentation of mixtures of glucose and fructose by brewer’s and 
other yeasts. Contributions have appeared from WilLstatter and Sobotka 
[1922], Fernbach. Sehoen and Mori [1927], Ivecovich [1930], Hopkins [1928]. 
and Sobotka and Reiner [1930, 2]. Convenient summaries of the known 
phenomena appear in each of the last two papers. Broadly speaking, the 
facts calling for explanation are as follows; 

(1) that glucose and fructose in separate solutions are fermented at 
approximately equal rates by living yeasts; 

(2) that in mixtures of the two sugars, glucose is fermented faster than 

fructose by brewer’s and mo.st yeasts, but the reverse is the case with certain 
Sauterne yeasts; the .selectivity was expressed by Hopkins [1928] by the 
formula In a, - In (a^ - x,) 

OlF~ lnaf-ln{af-Xf) 

where a, and Of are the initial concentrations of glucose and fructo.se respec- 
tively, and Xg and Xf the concentrations fermented in a given time; 

(3) that fructose alone is specifically esterified at least as rapidly as 
glucose by yeast juice or zymiu prepared from brew'er’s yea.st. and more rapidly 
in the presence of suitable concentrations of inorganic phosphates. 

Prom a cousideration of facts (1) and (2), it must be concluded that the 
total rate of fermentation is controlled by one of the reactions succeeding the 
stage at w'hich selection occurs. The later reactions are apparently the same 
for both hexoses. The fact of selective fermentation, indeed, strongly supports 
the idea that the first reaction of fermentation in the living yeast cell is more 
rapid than a subsequent one. This is in agreement with the results of Harden 
and Young’s work with yeast juice. Since such a majority of yeasts prefer 
glucose, Sauterne yeasts should be regarded as the exception. Neglecting this 
for the present, and considering together facts (2) and (3), the anomaly seems 
to be presented by brewer’s and most other yeasts, and the author’s attention 
was firstly directed to this. 

It was thought possible that the rate of diffusion of one sugar into the 
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cell may be influenced by reaction products of the other sugar or even that 
one sugar may be produced from the other within the cell. For example, 
Harden and Young [1910] found that fructose is produced from hexose- 
diphosphate by the action of an enzyme, hexosephosphatase, in yeast juice. 
If such fructose is produced within the living cell, it would be produced at a 
definite rate per cell. More than one explanation of the selective action of 
brewer’s yeast could be advanced on this hypothesis. The production of one 
sugar from the other ma hexosephosphate at a fixed rate per cell should be 
independent of the concentrations of glucose and fructose in the external 
medium over wide range, so that the value of K should vary if widely differing 
initial proportions of glucose and fructose are used. This, however, was found 
not to be the Cfise (Exp. 1). 

It was shown by Kuhn and Munch [1925] that saccharase is of two types, 
that of brewer’s yeast for example which is inhibited by fructose, and that 
of e,g, Aspergillus oryzae which is inhibited by glucose. Weidenhagen [1930] 
terms these two types respectively ^-fructosidase and a-glucosidase. The 
possibility arises that the saccharases of brewer’s and Sauterne yeasts are 
respectively of these two types, and in somi^ way function to inhibit the 
fermentation of the respective sugars with which they may be assumed to 
combine. Investigation gave the following results. 

(1) The saccharases of both brewer’s and Sauterne yeasts were inhibited 
about twice as much by fructose as by glucose (Exp. 2). This was referred to 
by the author in a previous paper [Hopkins, 1930]. 

(2) Brewer’s yeast, treated to reduce its saccharase activity relatively to 
its fermentative power by the method of Willstatter, Lowry and Schneider 
[1925], exhibited much the same selective power as before (Exp. 3). Sobotka 
and Reiner [1930, 2] have recently reported a similar result. 

(3) Zymin prepared from brewer’s yeast ferments glucose faster than 
fructose in a mixture, and this preference was undiininished by the addition 
of saccharase in the form cither of a crude yeast autolysate (too old to contain 
any co-zymase) or of purified saccharase (Exp. 4). It should be noted, however, 
that the selective preference for glucose exhibited by zymin may be due simply 
to the production of fructose by hexosephosphatase. 

The rate of fermentation of glucose and fructose in separate solutions* The 
approximate equality of the rates of fermentation in separate solutions by 
living yeast has been proved by experiments in which the reactions were of 
the zero-molecular type, viz, the rates measured were functions of the concen- 
tration of yeast and of one of the later reactions of the fermentation. Unless 
the sugar concentration is low enough to introduce a new limiting factor, no 
difference between the rates for the two separate sugars is likely to be found. 
It was found, however, that; 

(1) Brewer’s yeast ferments glucose faster than fructose when the con- 
centration of sugar in the fermenting mixture is well below 1 %, whereas 
approximate equality in rate was observed above 1 % concentration. 
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(2) Sauteriie yeast ferments glucose more slowly than fructose at any 
concentration up to 10 % (the maximum tested), but more decidedly so as 
the concentration falls (Exp. 5). 

Injluen^ce of temperafAire on the value of It was observed by Hopkins 

[1928J that the selectivity of brewer’s yeast was greater as temperature was 
lower. This has been confirmed, and values of 2*59 at S'"; 2*48 at 20""; 

2-30 at 31^ were obtained. Sauterne yeast yield(*d corresponding values for 
Kqip, 0*051, 0*071, 0*098 at these temperatures n^spectively. The values of K 
wer(» compared as far as possible at corresponding stages of the fermentations 
(Exp. 0). These results led to the hypothesis that brewer’s yeast exerts a 
selective pref(u*ence for that constituent of fructose which increases in pro- 
portion to rise in temperature. It is well known that the specific rotation of 
fructose becomes less negative by 0*64^ per degree rise in t(unperature. This 
is explained by a change in the relative proportions of the constituent forms 
of fructose. 

The nwiarotation of fructose and glucose wkeu parti g fcroie tiled by the y exists. 
Fructose*, in accordaiUM* with the above hypotht'.sis, mutarotated in the positive 
direction when brt*wer’s yeast was used, and in the negative direction when 
Saut(Tne yeast was used. Glucose when partially fermented by brewer’s yeast, 
showt‘d a rnutarotation in the positiv«» direction, the valin* of being -f 49*^. 
Willstatier and Sobot ka [1922] obtained a similar result with a Munich brew’ery 
yt‘ast. Again, Sauti^rne yc'ast acted in the converse manner, the glucose 
poss(‘Ssing [a]fj -h 54^ at interruption. 

In any explanation of the general phenomena of s(‘Iectivc fermentation 
these results must be taken into account. The simplest inference to be drawn 
from the mutarotations of glucose is that brewer’s yeast selectively pnders 
the «-form ([a]j, + and Sauterne yeast the jS-forrn ([a]^ -f 19^) of glucose. 
On this assumption the values of for the brewer’s yeast are 1*4 to 1*5 
at the stage of 30 to 40 % of total glucose fermented. Willstatter and Sobotka’s 
result for the corresponding stage of fermentation was only slightly higher. 
The selective action of the yeasts on fructose constituents is more significant. 
It may b(* that only a- and j3-forms of normal fructose exist in an aqueous 
solution. ^-Fructose has a specific rotation of — 130"^ [Nelson and Beegle, 
1919], the other form has not been isolated, but is presumably present only 
in small proportion at low temperatures, but increasingly with rise of tem- 
perature. However, the striking chang(‘ in optical rotation of fructose with 
change of temperature, a phtmomenon not paralleled in glucose or the other 
familiar sugars, strongly suggests that the unidentified form is one the forma- 
tion of which from normal fructose involves a not inconsiderable energy 
change. Brown and Pickering [1897] found that 1 g. of glucose (a) evolves 
from 0*7 to 0*9 calorie in mutarotating to equilibrium, whereas 1 g. of fructose 
absorbs from 4*6 to 5*4 calories (probably only about 0*1 g. of fructose actually 
changes to the y-form). Normal fructose, according to the now generally 
accepted formula of Haworth consists of an amylene oxide or 8-ring (pjTanose). 
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The other form may be a butylene oxide or y-ring (furanose). The latter prob- 
ably possesses a -f rotation as would be expected from considerations of the 
specific rotations of the tetramethyl S- and y-fructoses. The application of 
Hudson’s lactone rule to y-fructose would also indicate a -f rotation. If this 
is so this form of fructose, if present, would be present in very low proportion 
in aqueous solutions of fructose at ordinary temperatures. (It should be noted 
that Morgan and Robison [1928] found that the hexose of hexosediphosphate 
is y-fructose.) 

The hypothesis is now advanced that brewer’s and presumably most yeasts 
are specific for the normal aldo-hexoses, glucose and mannose, and for this 
unidentified, but probably y-form of fructose. If, as seems probable, this 
latter is present only in relatively small proportion in fructose solutions, it 
would necessarily be taken up slowly in a selective fermentation of a mixture 
of glucose and fructose. Conversely, Sauterne yeasts are specific for normal 
fructose (or )S-fructose on the simple theory of only a- and jS-forms) and 
ferment glucose specifically more slowly than normal fructose. If this hypo- 
thesis should prove correct, the problem of the selective fermentation of these 
sugars by varioxis yeasts resolves itself into a more normal one, viz. that 
brewer’s and most yeasts are specific for certain hexoses, those derived directly 
from maltose, sucrose, etc., and Sauterne yeasts for normal fructose as it 
occurs in grapes. 

Expekimental. 

The glucose and fructose used in these experiments were found to give 
+ 62‘6° and — 93*0'’ respectively. The brewer’s yeasts were all top fer- 
mentation yeastvs obtained from Scottish breweries. Exps. 5 to 8 (Tables 
IV, V, VI and I, Nos. 11-20) were performed within a few weeks of each 
other with yeast obtained from the same source. The Sauterne yeast used in 
the same series was isolated from a bottle of Sauterne wine (1928), from which 
the yeast used in Exp. 2 had been previously isolated in 1 928. It was grovrn 
in a medium of grape must and fructose. 

Exp. 1. Selective fermentations by brewer's yeast with varying initial 
proportions of glucose and fructose. 

Fermentations with yeasts A and B were performed at 25^, and samples 
withdrawn at intervals, centrifuged and filtered. The polarimetric readings 
were taken at 20° after allowing time for the rotations to stabilise at that 
temperature, and the reducing powers by the method of Lane and Eynon. 
The results are given in Table I (1~7). 

Exp. 2. Inhibition of the saccharase of brewer's and Sauterne yeasts by 
glucose and fructose respectively. 

The inversions were performed at 20° and all polarimetric peadmgs were 
made at the same temperature which was never allowed to change. 
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Table I. Selective fermentation of glucose and fructose by various types of 
yeast and under various conditions. 





% fer- 







mented 

Sugars unfermented 




Time 

of total 

r 

-A ^ 



Yeast and temp* 

(hours) 

sugars 

Glucose 

Fructose 

^GlF 

Exp. 1. 1 

Brewer’s A 

— 

0 

100(5 

2-45 



25^ 


39 

6-79 

1-88 

2-08 




63 

3-25 

1-41 

2-03 

2 

It 



0 

6-30 

6-98 

— 




54 

1*99 

3-.56 

2-22 




71 

0-96 

2 61 

2-26 

3 


__ 

0 

2-64 

10-00 






77 

0-24 

2*66 

1-79 

4 

Brewer's B 


0 

9-98 

Ml 




25^ 


80 

1-725 

0-465 

2-02 

5 

9 » 



0 

9-00 

1-84 






77 

1-624 

0-816 

2-10 

6 

tl 



0 

5-04 

5-16 






23 

3-56 

4*36 

2-07 




77 

0*833 

2 22 

2-13 

7 





1-50 

8-40 

— 




31 

0-721 

6-15 

2-30 

Exp. 3. 8 

Brewer's C' 

0 

0 

4-93 

4-88 

— 


Normal 


47 

1*85 

3-32 

2-54 



:>l 

79 

0-40 

1-64 

2-32 

9 

Same (acid treatment) 

0 

0 

4-95 

4-90 

— 



3 

26 

3-24 

4-10 

2-38 



H 

45 

2-06 

3-34 

2-29 

10 

Same (alkali treatment) 

0 

0 

4-93 

4-88 

— 



24 

33 

2-70 

3*84 

2-51 



5J 

56 

1-42 

2-88 

2-36 

Exp. 0. 11 

Brewer’s T) 

0 

0 

4-23 

4-17 

— 



7 

25 

2-61 

3-67 

3-80 



22 

70 

0-61 

1-91 

2-48 

12 


0 

0 

4*79 

4*72 

— 



4 

37 

2-40 

3-57 

2-48 

13 

3r 

0 

0 

4-94 

4 86 





4 

48 

1-90 

3-23 

2-33 



6 

70 

0-77 

2-17 

2-30 

14 

8** 

0 

0 

4-13 

4-07 

— 



23 

31 

234 

3-29 

2-67 



62 

71 

0*5.36 

1-86 

2-59 

15 

34“ 

0 

0 

4-13 

4-07 

— 



4 

38 

2-04 

3-02 

2-36 



n 

71 

0-64 

1-76 

2-22 

16 

Saiitenie (isolated 26, x. 29) 

0 

0 

4-09 

3-98 



8“ 

32 

43 

.3-90 

0-72 


17 

34“ 

0 

0 

4-09 

3-98 

— 



6 

60 

3-73 

0-27 

0-034 

18 

Sauteme 

0 

0 

9-26 

2-06 

— 


7“ 

8 

13 

8-82 

1-07 

0-074 



19 

25 

8*26 

0-22 

0-051 

19 

20“ 

0 

0 

9*99 

2-21 

— 



8 

22 

8-99 

0-50 

0-071 

20 

31“ 

0 

0 

10-36 

2-28 

— 



8 

12 

9-79 

1-29 

0-098 
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1. 100 cc, of 0' 146 If sucroBe +2*0 g. of pressed yeast +4 cc. chloroform. 

+ 100 0 °: of VmM ghSZ ) K- «Worof«™- 

+100 rf 0-146^ fmXei ® 8- P^“«i yeaBt + 8 oo. chloroform. 

26 cc. samples were withdrawn and the reaction stopped by addition to 
2 cc. of N NaOH and 1 cc. of alumina cream. 

Table II. Inhibition of inversion of sucrose by yeasts in the presence of 

glucose and fructose. 

Polarimetric readings (2 dm. tube) at 20° 


Sucrose -f glucose S ucrose + fructose 





(0-14Of) 

A 

(0146 Jf) 

(01463/) 

(0*146 3f) 


Time 

Sucrose 

f 

Inhibition 

r~ ^ — 

Inhibition 


(min.) 

(0146J!/) 


(»/ 

o 


/o 

Brewer's 

0 

+ 6-09‘’ 

+ 5*57° 


-1*41° 

— 

yeast 

60 

+ 4-09“ 

+ 4-08° 

2.^>r» 

_ 2-23° 

59 

104 

+ 3- 10° 

+ 3-37° 

26*3 

- 2-73" 

56 


149 

+ 2-10° 

+ 2-68° 

27-5 

- 3-35° 

51 

Sauterne 

0 

+ 5-88° 

+ 5*38° 



- 1*36° 

. 

yeast 

34 

+ 3-62° 

+ 3-76° 

28 

- 1*99° 

72 

60 

+ 2-02° 

+ 2-63° 

29 

- 2*92° 

60 


Exp. 3. Selective fermentation by yeast weak in saccharase. 

Washed pressed brewer’s yeast was treated with 0*2 sulphuric acid for 
one hour and its saccharase value substantially reduced. Another portion 
suffered similarly by treatment with 0-05 AT sodium hydroxide. A third portion 
was steeped in water. Selective fermentations were* performed with the three 
yeasts immediately after washing. The results appear in Table I, Exps. 8, 9, 10. 

Exp, 4. Influence of saccharase on selective fermentation by zymin^ 
prepared from brewefs yeast. 

To 200 cc. of a solution of the mixed sugars were added 10 g. of zymin ; 
after mixing the solution was divided into two equal portions and a saccha- 
rase preparation added to one, and the same volume of boiled preparation to 
the other. A drop of toluene was added to each, and fermentation allowed 
to proceed at 25®. After a suitable gas evolution had occurred, fermentation 
was arrested by clearing with alumina cream, boiling and clearing afresh. 
The residual solution was analysed as for the yeast fc'rmentations, and finally 
fermented to completion with living yeasts and again analysed, the latter 
results being deducted from the previous ones. In Exp. A, zymin from lager 
brewery yeast was used, and the saccharase preparation was a crude autolysate 
of yeast, too old to contain any co-zymase. In Exp. B, top brewery yeast 
zymin and a purified saccharase obtained from yeast autolysate by adsorption 
with alununium hydroxide (Willstatter and Kraut) and eluted with dilute 
ammonia. 
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Table III. Selective fennentation by zymin with mid withowt added saccJiarase, 


Saccharafte 

preparation 

A. Lager yeast zymin Crude yeast 

autolysate 

Control 

B, Top yeast zymin Purified 

saccbarase 

Control 


Sugars 
g. per 100 cc. 



Glucose 

Fructose 

Initial cone. 

3-80 

3*80 

FermenU^d by zymin 

0-70 

0-36 

Initial cone. 

.3-8() 

3*80 

Fermented by zymin 

0-62 

0-28 

Initial cone. 

3-33 

302 

Fermented by zymin 

1-97 

018 

Initial cone. 

3*33 

302 

Fermented by zymin 

2*55 

0-30 


Exp. 5. Velocity of fermentation of glucose and fructose in separate solutions. 

This was measured at 30° in the apparatus devised by Slator [1906]. The 
highest rate observed in the experiments with both brewer\s and Sauterne 
yeasts was with fructose at 3*5 % in the fermenting mixture, and this was 
adopted as a standard in each case. The results, expressed in terms of these 
standards as 100 are given in Table IV. Autolysis rates have been d(‘ducted. 


Table IV. Relative rates of fermentation of gh tease and fructose at 30^. 



Sugar 

g. pCT HX) cc, of 
fermenting liquid 

(ducose 

Fructose 

Bnnvor's yetist 

<»-20 

51 

31 


0-40 

76 

52 


100 

89 

90 


3-50 

95 

100 

Sauterne yeast 

0-20 



43 


0-40 

10 

75 


OoO 

15 

79 


MXJ 

34 

88 


3-50 

54 

1(H) 



65 

95 


10*50 

71 

87 


Exp. 6. Sdectivc fermentations of glucose and fructose at 
different temperatures. 

In this experiment it is desirable to avoid either excessively fast or slow 
fermentations. In the former case the fermentation may be fast enough to 
compare with the rate of mutarotation of glucose, and in the latter, prolonged 
exposure to different tempiTatures may cause variations in the character of 
the yeast. Samples w^ere withdrawn from the fermentations at intervals by 
rapid centrifugation followed by filtration. The procedure was as in Exp. 1, 
except that the reducing sugars were estimated by the Hagedorn* Jensen 
method as modified by Hanes, using the table of values furnished by Sobotka 
and Reiner [1930, 1]. In the case of fermentations with Sauterne yeast it was 
found desirable to start with a much higher proportion of glucose than of 
fructose, otherwise experimental errors are unduly large, and the appropriate 
juncture at which to withdraw a sample is difficult to judge. The results are 
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given in Table I, Exps. 11 to 20. The concentrations used in Nos. 18-20 were 
chosen with due regard to the results of Exp. 6. 

Exp, 7. Mutarotation of glucose solution when partly fermented by yeast. 

The experiments with glucose were performed by much the same pro- 
cedure as was adopted by Willstatter and Sobotka [1922] except that the 
percentage of sugar fermented was determined by a separate withdrawal, and 
the addition of chloroform to arrest fermentation was omitted. About 200 g. 
of well- washed pressed yeast were added to an equal weight of 15 % glucose 
solution, and fermentation was allowed to proceed at 30® with frequent stirring. 
After a suitable time a few cc. of N acetic acid and a quantity of powdered 
ice were added and the liquid filtered rapidly through a large filter previously 
layered with alumina cream (free from salts, and neutral). The first runnings 
were rejected. The rotation could be read within two or three minutes of zero 
time, the latter being taken as the mean of the time of commencement and 
completion of filtration of the solution required to fill the observation tube. 
Fermentation was still proceeding in the funnel and was only arrested as the 
liquid passed through the filter. The acetic acid was added to ensure the 
attainment of a p^ of about 3'6 at which the rate of mutarotation is at a 
minimum. The fermentations with Sautcrne yeast were performed at 20® and 
no ice added. It was found that less error was involved in this way, since 
when glucose is suddenly chilled a slow fall in rotation follows. The values of 
the constant were calculated as by Willstatter and Sobotka, assuming 
[a]^) for a-glucose + 110®, for ^-glucose -f 19° and for the equilibrium solu- 
tion + 52-6®. 

Table V. Mutarotation of glucose solutions partly fermented by yeast. 


Polar j meter readings 


r 

Initial 

(extra- 

polated 

% sugar from 
fermented ...) 

h 

h 


h 

> 

final t„ 

[a]^ 

at time of 
arresting 
fermen- 
tation 

Kals 

Brewer’s yeast: 

28*7 9-67’’ 

6 min. 
9-73® 

12 min. 
2'IT 

60 min. 
9-88® 


10-20° 

•f49-8® 

1-63 

31-9 

912“ 

3 min. 
9-24® 

5 min. 
9-28® 

60 min. 
9-46® 


9-74° 

+ 49-2® 

1*47 

38-6 

8-20* 

3 min. 
8-28® 

14 min. 
8-38® 

27 min. 
8-44® 

100 rain. 
8*58® 

8-78° 

4-49-1® 

1-38 

41-3 

T'SO” 

3 min. 
7-90® 

14 min. 
8-05® 


107 min. 
8- 19® 

8-40° 

4-48-8® 

1-38 

Sauteme yeast: 

— 1231^ 

4 min. 
12-29® 

45 min. 
12-19® 

100 mm. 
12-14® 

145 min. 
12-09® 

11-99° 

4-54-0® 



11-60® 

3 min. 
11-68® 

46 min. 
11-52® 

100 min. 
11-50® 


11-26° 

4-54*2® 

_ 


6-75® 

4 min. 
6-73® 

48 min. 
6*68® 

- - 


6-68° 

4-64*4® 
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Exp, 8. Mutarotation of fructose solution when partly fermented by yeasts. 

The procedure was as for glucose, with the following differences. In 
working with fructose much greater speed of observation is necessary than 
with glucose owing to the greater rate of mutarotation. It is also necessary 
to keep the temperature absolutely constant throughout fermentation, filtra- 
tion and polarimetric observations. The experiments were performed at labo- 
ratory temperature, about 10°. It was not possible to calculate the values of K 
since the proportions of the constituents of fructose solution at equilibrium 
are unknown. Should the latter information become available, the data here 
presented may be of possible use in this connection. 


Table VI. Mutarotation of fructose solutions partly fermented by yeast. 


Polarimeter readings 


‘Vo sugar 
ferineiit-ed 

r 

Initial 

(extra- 

polated 

from 

h* h* ••*) 

ft 

k 

u 

U 

Final 

[<' 

at time of 
arresting 
fermen- 
tation 

Brower's yeast: 

13 9-37® 

2 min. 
930“ 

4 min. 
9-27° 

17 min. 
9-10° 

38 min. 
8-98° 

8-98° 

1 

o 

21 


2 min. 
8'4(r^ 

5 min. 
8-38° 

21 min. 
8-20° 

40 mm. 
8-14° 

814° 

-97-4° 

25 

812 

2 mm. 
H-05° 

5 uiin. 
7-99° 

15 min. 
7-86^ 

36 min. 
7-79° 

7-78° 

-97-1° 

54 


2 min. 
4*81° 

4 min. 
4-76° 

23 min. 
4-57’ 

50 min. 
4-52° 

4-51° 

- 100-8° 

56 

5-06^ 

2 miu. 
4U4 

5 min. 
4-84° 

20 min. 
4-66^ 

90 min. 
4-64° 

4-02° 

-101-8° 

SauU)rne yeaat; 

44 ‘ 6(K»' 

4 mm. 
0-05^ 

8 min. 
6-08° 

24 min. 
6-12° 

_ 

6-14° 

-90-8° 

50 

13*20^ 

3 min. 
13-26" 



42 miu. 
13-54° 



13-60° 

-90-3® 

50 

8-56'’ 

2 min. 
8-04° 

5 min. 
8-73° 

25 min. 
8-93° 



8-96° 

-89-0° 

57 

710° 

2 min. 
7-16° 

3 min. 
7-19° 

28 min. 
7-62° 

76 min. 
7-66'’ 

7-72° 

-85-6° 


Note on the configurations of glucose, mannose and fructose. 

In view of the foregoing hypothesis, it is interesting to compare the con- 
figurational formulae of the three hexoses for which yeasts of the brewer's 
yeast type are supposed to be specific. It will be seen that, apart from the 
reducing carbon atom and its attachments, the three hexoses, glucose, mannose 
and y-fructose are identical in configuration. The suggestion put forward by 
E. P. Armstrong that the three fermentable hexoses owe this property to 
certain features of their configurations which they have in common, could be 
modified to fit the hj^pothesis now put forward. Normal fructose has little 
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in common with the other three hexoses. The formulae of Haworth have been 
adopted. 

H OH H OH 




H-~C~-0H 




HO—C— H 

' / 



o-Glucose 


\ 

()H 

a-Mannose 

HO CHa( 

\/ 

C 


HO— cCh 
OH 


0 


n-J>- 


H 


V 

Normal fructose 


011*011 

HO— <!) O 

HO— <!v-h h— ^:!H.oh 

V 

/' \ 

H oh 

y-Fructose 


Summary. 

1. The factor Kqjp for brewer’s yeast was not appreciably influenced by 
the relative proportions of glucose and fructose in the original solution. 

2. The factor was not influenced by modification of the saccharase activity 
of brewer’s yeast by the method of Willstatter, Lowry and SchneidcT. 

3. The saccharase of Sauterne yeast rescmbhd that of brewer’s yeast in 
that it was inhibited more strongly by fructose than by glucose. 

4. The addition of saccharase to a mixture of glucose and fructose under- 
going fermentation by zymin (brewer^s) did not affect the selectivity. 

6. The factor Kq/p for brewer’s yeast decreased with rise in temperature 
of fermentation, whilst that for Sauterne yeast increased. 

6. Brewer’s yeast ferments glucose faster than fructose in separate solu- 
tions when the concentration of sugar is less than 1 % . Sauterne yeast fer- 
ments fructose faster than glucose in separate solutions at all concentrations 
up to 10 %, but especially at low concentrations. 

7. The mutarotation of partly fermented solutions of the sugars is for 
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glucose by brewer’s yeast in the positive direction, glucose by Sauterne yeast 
in the negative, fructose by brciwer’s yeast in the positive, and fructose by 
Sauterne yeast in the negative direction. 

8. The hypothesis is advanced that brewer’s yeast and most yeasts are 
specific for that form of fructose which is present in small proportion, but which 
increases with temperature, possibly a y-form, whereas Sauterne yeasts are 
specific for th(» normal form. 

In conclusion I wish to (^xpress my thanks to Dr W. 0. Kermack for the 
interest he has shown in this work, and for us(‘fiil criticisms of the theories. 
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Definite progress in the direction of clarifying our ideas on the nature of 
the proteolytic enzymes of green malt has been made in the past two years, 
during which no less than six papers appeared [Mill and Linderstnam-Lang, 
1929; Liiers and Malsch, 1929; Hopkins, 1929; Linderstrom-Lang and Sato, 
1929, 1,2; Hopkins and Burns, 1930]. In their main conclusions these authors 
agreed that green malt contains (1) a protease or proteinase (to adopt the 
nomenclature of Grassmann) which appears to attack edestin, gelatin, crystal- 
line egg-albumin and Witte peptone, and (2) at least one peptidase which 
attacks the dipeptide, leucylglycine. According to Linderstrom-Lang and Sato 
[1929, 2] there is a second peptidase present, which attacks alanylglycine 
and, unlike the previous one, is not inhibited by phosphates. The present 
communication is concerned with the activities of the proteinase. 

It seems desirable, in investigations of the relations between enzyme 
activity and p^, to use as purified a preparation of the enzyme as possible. 
Certain difiiculties however present themselves. The yield of proteinase in 
the preparations obtained by the adsorption and elution methods so far tried 
is rather low, and the quantity of mineral salts present in the elutions is 
sufficient to influence the properties of the substrates. For instance, it was 
shown by Michaelis and Szent-Gy6rgyi [1920] that the ions of certain 
salts influence the pg of maximum precipitation of oaseinogen. This is in 
agreement with certain observations of Hardy in coimection with globulins. 
The present authors have also observed that phosphates and citrates, the 
former of which are used for elution of the enzyme, and both of which are 
used as buffers to stabilise pg , inhibit the activity of the proteinase at 4-7, 
but whether this is due to a cause such as that observed by Michaelis and 
Szent-Gybrgyi or to some other inhibitive effect was not investigated. For 
the present, the activity of the proteinase has been investigated using ordinary 
cold aqueous extract of green malt as the active agent, and in the absence 
of added buffers except in Exp. 1. The main object of the work was to ascertain 
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if the proteinase attacks its protein substrates optimally at their isoelectric 
points, i,e, is specific for the zwitterions, as suggested by Willstatter, Grass- 
mann and Ambros [1 926], in the cases of papain and bromelin. 

In allowing the enzyme to act at 40° or thereabouts, it is necessary to 
adopt a short time of action, since th(* enzyme, in the presence of malt extract 
alone, is susceptible to fairly rapid inactivation or destruction when main- 
tained at this temperature at a reaction outside the rang(‘ of 3*8 to 6-0. 
This was inv(‘stigated by Hopkins and Burns [1930], who preserved an aqueous 
extract of green malt with toluene at various reactions at 40°, It was found 
that the proteinase is destroyed in the pr(‘sence of free alkali (hydroxyl ions) 
and of excessive acidity, its o])timum stability being at or near 

the iso(4ectric point (presumably) of th(‘ malt extract prottdns. The activity 
w^as reduced to on<*-half in 24 hours at pjj 6*0. and in 48 hoars at p^ 3-8. In 
order to avoid any (lis})lacement of the pjj of the optimum activity, and any 
serious distortion of the p^j-aetivity curves, the experiments recorded here 
vrere performed by allowing tln^ enzyme to act on thf* substrates over a range 
of Pjj for 8 hours. Except in the case of edestin, th<‘ proteolysis was measured 
by the amount of protfun nmclered soluble or non-coagulabk*, as th(‘ case ma)' 
be, at its isoe.lectrh; ])oint. This eliminated the measununent of any action 
clu(* to the peptidas('s. The results may be briefly vstated here. 

Egq-albumin. It was found that, at p^ 4*t) and 16 . ]>roteolysis \vas pro- 
portional to time up to 6 hours or more (Exp. 1). The optimum activity was 
exhibited at p^i 3*3 in the presence of {>hosphat(‘-citratt‘ buffers (Ex}). 2) and 
at a point more acid than 3-8 in the abstmce of added buflers (Exp. 3). 
The isoelectrh* point of egg-albumin is at pj^ 1-8 aecording to Sorensen. The 
activity at pjj 3-87 in the absence of added buffers was 1*23 times that at 
Ph 4*8 (Fig. 1). 

Caseivogen , At 40° and pj.| 5’1 proteolysis wa^ proportional to time up to 
9 hours (Exp. 5). Two oj)tima ot activity were observtal at pjj 3*35 and 5-57, 
i.e, on (‘uch sid<* of the isoelectric point, which is 4-62 according to Miehaelis 
and Pechstein [1912] (Exps, 6 ami 7). 

Edestin. The relation between proteolysis and p^ for edestin was investi- 
gated by Mill and Linderstrom-Lang [1929] who foiiiid the optimum to be 
atpjj 4 j 3. This was obtained in the presence of chlorim* ions, the protein being 
in solution in hydrochloric acid or sodium chloride. Thest* results have been 
confirmed using a short (*r period of time for the reaction (Exp. 9). In view of 
the work of Miehaelis and Szent-Gyorg)d [1920] already referred to, the ex- 
periment was repeated using acetic acid instead of hydrochloric acid (Exp. 10). 
The point of maximum precipitation of edestin is unaffected by sodium acetate, 
whereas in the presence of sodium chloride it is shifted in the acid direction. 
It was found, how^ever, that proteolysis increased with acidity up to the 
maximum attainable with acetic acid as the sole acid present. 

Fibrin. At 46° and p^^ 4-8 proteolysis was proportional to tinu' for 2 hours 
only (Exp. 12). Two optima of activity w^ere observed at pjj 3*8 and 6*0, i.c. 

Biochem. 1931 xxv 17 
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on each side of the zone of maximum precipitation of the protein under the 
conditions obtaining. The isoelectric point of fibrin is generally stated to be 
about 6*8, for which reason fibrin was used. It was very difficult to dissolve, 
and, after solution had been effected under somewhat drastic conditions, the 
zone of maximum precipitation was at about Ph 


n 




The diagram illustrates the results, ordinates representing proteolysis, the 
abscissae . 

Discussion of the results. 

The Ph optima of proteinase activity imder the conditions adopted do not 
coincide with the isoelectric points of the respective substrates. In the cases 
of caseinogen and fibrin, the protein being almost insoluble over a zone of 
^jgr including the isoelectric point, it is only to be expected that proteolysis 
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would be less vigorous here, since the substrate is partly or wholly in sus- 
pension, and the concentration in solution is low enough to limit the rate of 
enzyme action. This cannot be avoided, since, if the very small fraction of 
protein which remains in solution at the point of maximum precipitation were 
alone used as substrate, and proteolysis measured by the WilLstatter or form- 
aldehyde titration (which would be nec(‘ssary in this case), we should probably 
be using neither caseinogen nor fibrin as substrate, but a small fraction of 
abnormal and possibly contaminated material. The activity curves of both 
caseinogen and fibrin strongly suggest that, but for the insolubility of the 
substrate within this zone, the proteolytic action would have increased to an 
optimum within the zone, and in the case of caseinogen this would have 
approximated to the isoelectric point. However, egg-albumin, which is soluble 
at all reactions investigated, gives results indicating that the optimum is not 
at the isoelectric point (4-8) but at p^ 3-3 to 3-6. Edestin. although held in 
solution fairly completely by sodium chloride or acetate at all reactions in- 
vestigated, showed greater susceptibility to proteolysis as acidity increased 
from pn 5*5, whereas th(‘ isoelectric point of edestin is at p^ 5*5 to 6*0. 

These varying results for the four substrates suggest much speculation 
on such lines as the state of molecular aggregation and osmotic pressure of 
the respective proteins at their isoelectric points and elsewhere, and the 
presence or otherwise of zwitterions or of un-ionised molecules in the various 
cases. 

However, one observation is sufficiently striking to merit notice. It will 
b(' seen from the (dectroraetric titration data given in Tables IV, VIII, XI 
and XIV that the p^ optimum for proteolysis of each protein approximates 
to that of maximum buffering power. The latter is given in the Tables, ex- 
pressed as the Van Slyke coefficient AA/A pjj or AB/A p^, where AA and AB 
are increments of added acid and base, and A pjj the corresponding change 
in j)jj . The p^ range, corresponding to the maximum values of this coefficient 
for each protein, together with the results derived from the electrometric 
titrations of other observers, are summarised in Table XV. The only appre- 
ciable discrepancy is in the case of edestin, but even here the optimum of 
j)roteolysis found is much nearer to that of buffering than to the isoelectric 
point. It seems that, when the p^ of maximum buffering power of the protein 
substrates falls within the range of activity of the malt proteinase, the optimum 
proteolysis will occur at or near that p ^ . In the case of the proteins possessing 
an insoluble zone, the optimum is necessarily outside this insoluble zone. The 
proteinase appears to act on ionised protein, on both sides of the isoelectric 
point, and it is quite possibly specific for zwitterions where these exist. Further 
speculation is at present premature. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of the malt extract. Air-dried green malt was finely ground, 
extracted with 3 times its weight of water for 12 hours at laboratory tem- 

17 — 
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perature and filtered. The extract used in the experiments, in which the 
formaldehyde titration was employed to measure proteolysis, was prepared 
from kiln-dried malt, which is unlikely to contain any quantity of the pepti- 
dases. 

The substrates were crystalline egg-albumin (Merck), edestin from hemp- 
seed (Merck), caseinogen (a commercial product purified by Hammarsten’s 
process), and fibrin prepared directly from blood and preserved in alcohol. 

The buffer solution used in Exp. 2 was Mcllvaine’s phosphate-citrate, 
as described by Clark [1928]. 

All hydrogen ion measurements were performed by means of the quin- 
hy drone electrode. 

Exp, 1. Egg-albumin, Kinetics, 100 cc. of f) % albumin f 20 cc. of acetate* 
buffers (sodium acetate and acetic acid. iV/2 with respect to each), p^ 4*6 
4“ 50 cc. of malt extract, mixed and incubated at 46°. Control, the same with 
boiled malt extract. 25 cc. withdrawn at intervals and atlded slowly to 60 cc. 
of boiUng water and boiled for 15 minutes, filtered, washed with boiling water, 
and total nitrogen determined in filtrate by the Kjeldahl process. 

Table I. 

Time (hours) 3 6 

Action, CO. iVVlO H(;i 3-5 7-2 

(control deducted) 

Exp, 2. Egg-albumin. Proteolysis at different reactions. 15 cc. of albumin 
•f 15 cc. of malt extract + 10 cc. of phosphat(‘-citrate buffer solution of a-p])ro- 
priate p^ -f- A 7 IO HCl or NaOH as required f water to a total volume of 
60 cc. After 8 hours at 46°, 30 cc. w^ere withdrawn and coagulated as in 
Exp. 1, after addition of the required volume of iV/iO NaOH or HCl. The 
latter was firstly calculated, and then a pro rata portion added to 20 cc. of 
the remaining solution and the resulting p^ tested to confirm that it w^as 4*8. 
The remaining portion of the reaction mixture was used for the determination 
of its Ph . 

Tabic II. 

of reaction mixture 2-2.5 2-97 3-34 3-69 3-74 4-11 4-40 6 13 6-69 7 14 7-52 7-77 

na of control 2-25 2-97 3-30 3-69 — — 6-13 6-70 7-14 7 M) 7-73 

Proteolysis, cc. A710 HCl l-O 5-5 8-6 8-0 7-9 7-0 6-4 1-2 0-8 0-6 0-5 0-3 

(controls deducted) 

Exp. 3. Egg-albumin. Proteolysis in absence of added buffers. This experi- 
ment was performed exactly as the previous one except that the phosphate- 
citrate buffers were omitted. All withdrawals were treated so as to contain 
the same concentration of NaCI at the time of coagulation. 


12 24 36 

9-8 10-5 10-9 


Ph of reaction mixture 
of control 

Proteolysis, cc. A’/ 10 HCl 
(controls deducted) 


Table III. 


3-87 

4-32 

4-73 

5-28 

6-18 

3-73 

4-30 

4-73 

6-28 

6-19 

8-5 

7-0 

6-9 

6-0 

1-6 
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Exj). 4. Electro tneiric titratiorh of the egg-albumin, Tabl(^ IV gives the volumes 
of V/IO HCI or NaOH added to 1 g. of protein, and the pg resulting. The 
buffer coefficients were, calculated according to the formula of Van Slyke 
A^/A Pjj or AJ5/A . 

Table IV. 


V/10 acid cc. 

0*0 

OT) 

14) 

lo 2*0 

2 5 3*0 3*5 4*0 

5*0 

Pii 

4*89 

4*5.1 

4*30 

4*06 3*87 

3*67 3 49 3*3J 3*09 

2*64 

AA fA Pa 


1*47 

2*(K) 

2*08 2*63 

2*50 2*78 2*78 2*27 2* 

22 

A 1 10 base cc. 

<H) 


1*0 

1*1 1*2 

1*3 1*4 


Pit 

4*89 

5*31 

6*03 

6*27 6*55 

6*83 7*09 


A HI A Pa 


1*19 

0*70 1 

0*41 0 3.7 

f)*.3r) 0*38 



Exp, 5. Caseinogen. Kinetics. 2 g. of caseinogen. suspended in 100 cc. of 
N/2i) NaOH until dissolved, were brought to pj, 5*1 with NI2 HCI. 50 cc. of 
maJt extnict previously adjust (‘d to pg *5-1 w’cTe added, and the mixture 
incubated at 4fr. At int<TV'als 20 ee. were withdrawn, added to 20 cc. of 
ac(*tate buff(T solution (pjj 4*6), filt(*red, and total nitrogen dettu’mined on the 
filtrate. The control was tn‘ated similarly using boiled malt extract. 

Table V. 

Tim(‘ {hnnm) 3-0 6-5 9 0 

Act i(»n, ct . A’/ JO (con frol deducted) 4-2 7-8 10-7 

E,rp, i\. (^aseniogen Proteoh/sifi at different reacdons. 20 cc. of cascinogtm 
(2 % in X/2() NaOH) -f 15 cc. of malt extract -f 19 cc. of N/\i> HOI -f res})ec- 
tively 0-0, IbO, 5*0, 7*0, 8-0, 11-0 ce. of N/U) NaOH -f water to 80 cc. Of this 
20 cc. wvre withdrawn for pg dettTinination, and the remainder incubat(‘d 
at 46° for 8 hours. To t‘ach w^as now’ added the retpiisite volume of A’/IO NaOH 
or HCI to bring to pg 4*6 -f water to the same total volume. Total nitrogen 
was determin(»d on 50 ec. of the filtrate. 


Table VI. 

Pa, of rfwtion mixturt^ 2*58 2*97 3 95 3*82 4*10 5*34 

Proteolysis, cc. A"/ 10 HCI 7*42 8’75 9*60 7*70 7*50 9*66 

(controls deducted) 


Exp. 7. Caseinogen. Proteolysis in presence of acetate. The procedure was 
exactly as in the previous experiment except that acetic acid was used instead 


of HCI. 


Table VII. 


Pa of reaction mixture 3*91 4*41 4*70 r>*90 5*50 6*50 7*40 

Proteolysis, oc. A7 10 HCI 7-0 6*2 6*6 7*9 11*7 5*16 2*2 

(controls deducted) 


Exp. 8. Caseinogen. Electrometric titration. Table VIII gives the volumes 
of iV/10 HCI added to 0-2 g. of caseinogen in iV/lO NaOH, and the resulting pg . 
The buffer coefficients are also given. 
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Table VIII. 

3^/10 HCl CO. 8*0 8-4 8-6 8*8 9 0 9-2 9-4 9-6 9-8 

Pa 8-37 6-89 6-47 6*31 5-93 6-49 5 15 4-71 4*10 

A^/Aph 0-7 0-48 1-25 0-63 0-45 0*68 0-46 0*36 

JV/lOHClcc. 100 10-5 110 11*5 

Pa 3-80 3-36 300 2-60 

A^/A Pa 0 55 114 1-40 1-25 

Exp, 9. Edestin, Proteolysis at different reactions, 1 g. of edestin was sus- 
pended in 60 cc. of A/10 HCl until dissolved. 10 cc. of the solution -f- 16 cc. 
of malt extract 4- varying volumes of NjlO NaOH and water to total volume 
40 cc. The mixtures were incubated at 37° for 14 hours. After withdrawing 
10 cc. for the determination of p^, the remaining 30 cc. were subjected to the 
formaldehyde titration. The controls were performed on malt extract + water, 
at the same values of p^, and a control for edestin alone. 

Table IX. 

Pa of reaction mixture 4-0 4-4 4*6 4*9 .'>•1 5'5 

Proteolysis, cc. iV/10 NaOH 2*65 2-80 2*75 2-70 2-55 1*50 

(controls deducted) 

Exp. 10. Edestin. Proteolysis in presence of acetate. The process was 
exactly as in Exp. 9 except that acetic acid was used instead of HCL There 
was comparatively little protein in suspension in the reaction mixture, but a 
little was unavoidable in some cases. 

Table X. 

Pa of reaction mixture 4-25 4*40 4 04 4*82 5-0.5 

Proteolysis, cc. -V/IO NaOH 1-65 1-40 1-35 1-25 1-20 

(controls deducted) 

Exp. 11. Edestin. Electrometric titration. Table XI gives the volumes of 
iV/10 NaOH added to 0-05 g. of edestin, and the ^ resulting. The protein 
was dissolved in N/10 HCl. 

Table. XI. 

iV/lO NaOH CO. 4 0 4-2 4-4 4-5 4-6 4-7 4-8 4-9 

Pa 2-41 .7-37 3-54 4 04 4 47 4-82 6-58 8-58 

A4/A Pa 0'21 1 18 0-20 0-23 0-28 0 06 0 05 

Exp. 12. Fibrin. Kinetics. 2 g. of fibrin were dissolved in Njb NaOH with 
heat, and brought back to 6-8 and 4-6 in two portions. There was no pre- 
cipitation at Ph 6-8, but precipitation took place at p^ 4‘6. iV/2 acetic acid 
was used for the purpose. Two experiments were performed, one on each solu- 
tion, using 50 cc. of fibrin -f- 30 cc. of malt extract -4- water to 130 cc. Controls 
were treated similarly, using boiled malt extract. The reaction was checked by 
withdrawing 20 cc. at intervals, adding the required volume of iV'/2 acetic 
acid to bring to maximum precipitation and filtering. Total nitrogen was 
determined on the filtrates. 
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Table XII. 

Time (hours) 12 4 

Action^ oc. N 1 10 (controls deducted) 0*5 1*2 1*6 At 4*5 

— 0-6 0-8 Atpn 

Exp, 13. Fibrin. Proteolysis at different reactions. 6 g. of fibrin + 50 cc. 
of N 12 acetic acid were heated to just below boiling, allowed to stand for a 
time in the cold, filtered and the swollen fibrin dissolved in 300 cc. of iV/S 
NaOH by heating. By this means the fibrin was dispersed with less drastic 
treatment than in the previous experiment. It still precipitated, however, at 
Pu 4*8 on neutralisation, instead of pjj 6-8 which is the isoelectric point of 
fibrin. 20 cc. of fibrin -f 15 cc. of malt extract + the required volumes of 
acetic acid or sodium hydroxide -f water to total volume 80 cc. After 5 hours 
at 46°, 40 cc. were withdrawn and brought to pg 4*8 by addition of the 
necessary volumes of acetic acid or NaOH, etc. as in Exp. 12. 

Table XIII. 

pii of reaction mixture 3-81 4-20 4-68 5-00 6*03 7*69 8*27 9 00 

IVoteolysifl, cc. A 7 IO HCl 2-3 0-9 1 1 1-6 2*3 0-6 0*3 0 0 

(controls deducted) 

Exp. 14. Fibrin. EWirometric titration. The fibrin wa.s di.spcrsf'd as in 
Exp. 12. Table XIV gives the volume of N/10 HCl added to O’l g. of fibrin 
in NJ5 NaOH. The buffer coefficients are also given. 


Table XIV. 


.Y/10 HCl cc. 9-0 9-3 9-0 9-6 9-8 9-9 10 0 10-2 10*4 

j>n 7-00 0*22 5*91 5-46 4*86 4 10 3-80 3*11 2-89 

A.4/A pji 0 22 0*64 0-22 0*33 014 0-28 0*29 0*91 

Table XV. Summary of values corresponding to maximum values of 
buffer coefficients and proteinase activity. 

Pg range of maximum 



Activity of 

Protein 

Buffer coefficient 

protemasp 

Egg-albumin 

3-31-^3*67 (present communication) 

3-40-3*53 [Hendrix and Wilson, 1928] 
3*10-3*50 llx)eb, 1921] 

3*3-3-6 

Caseinogen 

3*00-3*35 

and 

6*31-6*47 (presonti communication) 

3-10-3-41 

and 

6 KM)-52 [Loeb, 1921] 

3-0-3-35 

and 

5 57 

Edestin 

3-37-3-54 (present communication) 

3*30-3-60 [Hitchcock, 1922] 

4-25-4-4 

Fibrin 

3-11-4-16 (present communication) 
and 

6-91-6-22 

3-81 or less 
and 

6-0 
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Summary. 

1. The proteinase of gre<‘u malt acts at 46° optimally on crystalline egg- 
albumin at Ph 3‘3 to 3-6, on cascinogen at pg 3’35 and at 5-67, on fibrin at 
Pn 3‘8 (or less) and at 6-0, and on edestin at 37° optimally at p^ 4-3. 

2. These values of pg approximate in most cases very closely to those of 
the maximum buffering power of the protein measured at 18°. 

3. The proteinase appears to act on ionised protein on both sides of the 
isoelectric point, but there is no clear evidence that it is specific for zwitterions. 
although this is quite possible in the cases of those prot('ins in which zwitterions 
exist. 
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It lijis now b<*en established with a fair dt^grec* of certainty that carotene 
}) 0 sst‘sses vitamin A activity [Euler. Euler and Ilellstnhii. 1928; Moore, 1929, 
1, 2, 1930; Collison, Ifume, Siuedley-MacLean and Smith, 1929; Kawakami 
and Kimni, 1929; Hume and Smedley-MacLean. 1930; Karrer, Euler and 
Rydboni. 1930]. It has also b(am shown that, in the rat. carotene is converted 
into th(‘ ‘'classicaT’ vitamin A of liver oils, characterised by the blue colour 
givtui with th(' antimony trichloride reagent (absorption band ClO-630/i/x) 
and by the presenc<‘ of an absorption band in the region of 325 /x/x [Capper, 
1930; Moore, 1930]. Before any generalisations could be made it seemed de- 
sirabb^ that similar exjieriments should be carried out with animals differing 
widely from the rat. For this reason, as well as for the fact that in the fowl 
the problem presents points of peculiar interest, the work to be described was 
undertaken. 

It will be shown that the fowl as well as the rat can convert carotene into 
vitamin A; that the vitamin A requirements of the fowd are higher than those 
of the rat weight for W(dght, and that the liver oil is normally very much 
richer in vitamin A than is cod -liver oil. 

Experimental. 

Exp. 1 . The pullets used were White Wyandottes which had originally been 
intended for another experiment, and a deficiency of vitamin A in the diet 
was in the nature of an unexpected accident. The basal diet consisted of: 

Cereals 

Bran 2 parts, pollards 1 part, yellow maize meal 

1 part, Sussex ground oats 1 part by weight... 78 % 

Soya bean meal 18 % 
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Mineral mixture 

Steamed bone flour 10 parts by wt. 

Commercial potassium chloride (“muriate 

of potash”) 2 „ 

Common salt 1*6 „ 

Sulphur 0*25 ,, 

Iron oxide 0-1 „ 

Potassium iodide 0*01 „ 4 % 

A scratch grain consisting of whole wheat was fed at the rate of approxi- 
mately 50 % of the total food consumed and oyster shell was supplied ad lib, 
as a source of lime. 

Oroup A had been kept indoors in a hut glazed with vita glass and had 
received the basal diet only. 

Group B had received the basal diet but in addition had had free access 
to an open air grass run. 

Group C had been kept indoors in a hut glazed with ordinary glass and in 
addition to the basal diet had received natural cod-liver oil at the rate of 
about 2 % of their diet. 

The birds had been put on these diets as day-old chicks, except that for 
the first 9 weeks separated milk replaced the mineral mixture. At the age of 
approximately 16 weeks while the birds of Groups B and C remained healthy 
and normal the majority of those of Group A began to decline in weight and 
were obviously unwell. Their sense of balance appeared to be disturbed and 
they walked with difiSculty and with a staggering gait. Rachitic trouble was 
at first suspected but normal calcium and phosphorus figures were obtained 
by Mr R. H. Common for samples of their blood-serum, and when two of the 
birds were killed autopsy revealed normal ossification. On examination of 
their livers for the presence of vitamin A negative results were obtained both 
by the SbCla test, and spectroscopically by the absence of any selective ab- 
sorption in the region of 326 fip. The liver oils of birds of Groups B and C 
and of birds procured in the ordinary market all gave an intense blue colour 
•with SbCl 3 and a well marked absorption band in the region of 325jLt/x. 

In testing the livers for vitamin A the technique described by Moore [1930] 
was followed in the main. The liver was minced, mixed with about twice its 
bulk of 5 % KOH and left for several days at least. It was then extracted four 
times with ether, the ethereal extract washed three times with water, dried 
over anhydrous sodium sulphate and the ether evaporated off by slight 
warming under reduced pressure. The oil thus obtained was then dissolved 
in chloroform in such dilution that 0*2 cc. solution + 2 cc. SbCl 3 reagent gave 
between 3 and 10 blue units on a Lovibond tintometer. The “blue units” and 
“yellow units” were then calculated as described by Moore [1930]. 

The apparatus used for the determination of the absorption spectra 
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was that previously described [Capper, 1930]. The results are shown in 
Table I. 


Table I. 


No. of 
bird 

Diet 

Wt. of 
liver 

A 1 

Basal only 

11 

A2 

»> 

18 

B 1 

Basal and greenstuff 

16 

B2 


24 

C 1 

Basal and cod-liver oil 

24 

♦C 2 

If 

23 

Mn 

M2 

Birds procured in the 

43 

33 

M3j 

open market 

27 


♦ Thi« value is probably too low as there was 
of the separation. 


Wt. of 

Total “blue 

“Blue 


liver oil 

units” 

units ” 

Total 

obtained 

found in 

per g. of 

“yellow 

(#?.) 

liver 

liver 

units” 

015 

0 

0 

— 

010 

0 

0 

15 

0-22 

2,200 

140 

150 

01 9 

48,1(K) 

2,0(K) 

65(K) 

013 

24,800 

1,030 

80 

013 

5,500 

240 

25 

105 

103, (KH) 

2,370 

1060 

0-90 

41,200 

1,250 

375 

0'50 

375,000 

10,100 

— 


some loss due to emulsification in certain stages 


The large amount of vitamin A that may sometimes be found in the livers 
of fowls is shown by the values recorded for the liver of hen No. M 3 where 
the natural liver oil appears to bo richer in vitamin A than the unsaponifiable 
residue of cod-liver oil, which generally gives about 300,000 blue units per g. 
of concentrate as compared with 750,000 blue units per g. of this liver oil. 
The high vitamin A content indicated by the SbCIg test was confirmed 
by the persistence of the absorption band in the region of 325 /x/x in the 
absorption spectrum and for M 1 by feeding tests on rats carried out at 
Cambridge by Dr Moore, who found the liver oil active as vitamin A at about 
the level indicated by thi'se figures (see Fig. 5). 

Nine birds of Group A wim* then selected for further experiment. All were 
confined in the same wooden house glazed with vita glass; three continued 
to receive the basal diet only, three received in addition cod-liver oil concen- 
trate, while the remaining three received the basal diet *f carotene dissolved 
in arachis oil. The cod-liver oil and carotene solutions were administered orally 
by means of a fountain pen filler. The growth curves and daily doses of these 
birds are shown in Fig. 1 . 
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The large vitamin A requirement of fowls was not realised at first and the 
birds continued to decline in weight and to become more helpless until the 
daily dose of cod-liver oil concentrate had been increased to about 10 mg. 
and of carotene to 0-5 mg. (The carotene used was prepared by Dr Moore 
from red palm oil, m.p. 168® (uncorr.).) Before the dose of carotene had been 
increased to 0*5 mg. No. 1 had so declined as to be unable to stand upright 
and lay helpless on its side; with the increased dose of carotene, however, 
recovery was most rapid, walking became possible within 24 hours and wtdght 
steadily increased. No. 4 had reached almost the same state before the dose 
of cod-liver oil concentrate had been increased to 10 mg. daily, after which 
recovery and growth were continuous and death after 16 weeks was due, not 
to any dietary deficiency, but to prolapsus of the oviduct. Nos. 5 and 1 
eventually became broody and for this reason lost weight during the final 
weeks of the experiment. Of the control birds which continued to receive the 
basal diet only, Nos. 7 and 8 rapidly declined and di(‘d, No. 7 developing eye 
trouble resembling xerophthalmia. No. 9, which was the strongest bird at the 
beginning of the experiment, continued to live and at no tim(‘ exhibited any 
pathological condition. Since the birds were confined together it may con- 
ceivably have received some vitamin A from the excr(‘ta, etc. of the birds 
receiving cod-liver oil concentrate or carotene or it is possible that it possessed 
lower requirements and utilised what it received more eflicicuilly. 

On examination the liver oils of all the birds that had received either 
cod-liver oil concentrate or carotene gave positive reactions for vitamin A 
with SbCla and showed absorption bands at about 325jaja, while the oils of 
the birds that had received the basal diet only invariably gave negative results 
both colorimetrically with SbCl 3 and spectroscopically. The results of the 
examination of the livers are shown in Table II. 


Table II. 


No. of 

Daily dose during 

Wt. of 
liver 

Wt. of 
liver oil 

Total “blue 
units” with 
SbCL 
found 

“Blue 
units” 
per g. of 

Total 
“yellow 
units” in 

bird 

final weeks of exp. 

(g*) 

(g.) 

in liver 

liver 

CHCl, 

1 

2 mg. carotene 

32 

0-24 

8,360 

265 

20 

2 

1 mg. 

56 

1-63 

330 

6 

160 

3 

2 mg. 

23 

0*28 

3,700 

160 

160 

4 

10 mg. C.L.O. cone. 

36 

0*46 

8,260 

225 

25 

5 

10 mg. 

20 

018 

10,500 

625 

25 

6 

4 mg. 

32 

016 

165 

5 

10 

7 

0 

34 

014 

0 

0 

5 

8 

0 

26 

014 

0 

0 

10 

9 

0 

41 

0-35 

0 

0 

— 


This experiment suggests strongly that the fowl as well as the rat can 
transmute carotene into vitamin A. At the same time it is in some respects 
open to criticism, and not completely satisfactory. Since the fowls used were 
approaching maturity, regular growth curves could not be expected; the diet 
was not suflGiciently synthetic and birds receiving different diets were confined 
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in the same house. For these reasons a second experiment was carried out 
on more rigid lines. 

Exj), 2. The basal diet used had the following composition: 


Oaseinogeii (Glaxo physiological AB) 

... 18 % 

Agar 

2 

Yeast (dried) 

15 

Dextrin 

60 

Salt mixture 

5 


The salt mixtnre had the composition given by Hart, Halpin and Steenbock 
[1920]. 

Vitamin D was supplied by administering 2 drops (afterwards increased 
to 10 drops) of radiostol or an equivalent amount of ostelin daily. The food 
was 8upplie<l dry and drinking water was available ad lib. No litter was used 
but sand covered the floor of the houses. 

Twelve White Wyandotte^ chickens (Group A) wt»re plac<Ml on this diet 
at th(‘ ag(» of 6 W(H^ks and conlined in a wooden poultry house. Six more 
chicke*is (Group B) from the same batch w(u*e placed in a similar house* and 
r(‘C<*iv(Hl the* same basal die*t with the addition of 0*5 mg. cod-liver oil con- 
centrate daily. 

For some* wee‘ks the* Group B birds gained weight considerably faster than 
the* others, as may be* se*en from the growth curves in Figs. 2 and :3, but afte*r 
about 6 we*e*ks both groups de'clined in we*ight and four of Group A and three 
of Gre)up B elieel. (Om* bird in Group A died soon after being placed on the 
die*t and has bee‘u omitted from consideration.) When examined for the 
prese*nc(‘ of vitamin A the livers of all six gave* negative results. It was then 
realise*d that the doses of cod-liver oil concentrate* we‘re insufficient and the‘se 
were increase*d as slie>wn in Fig. 2. It is iuterevsting to note^ that only No. 7 
exhibite*d eye* trouble in any way resembling xerophthalmia, nor did any of 
them display the curious staggering walk shown by the birds in Exp 1. 
The '‘third e*yeli(ls” of all the birds W(*re partially closed and the*y had a 
gciie*rally deje*cted appearance. Post mortem examination of those that die^d 
revealed powdery white deposits which gave the murexide test for urates 
round the heart, liver and other organs, and the disease was diagnosed in the 
Animal Diseases Laboratories of the Northern Ireland Ministry of Agriculture 
as viscera] gout. This condition would appear to be similar to, but more 
severe than, that found by Hart et al. [1924] in their work on the nutritional 
requirements of chicks. 

The remaining birds of Group A were now given carotene dissolved in 
arachis oil. The daily doses and growth curves are shown in Fig. 3. 

With Nos. 7, 10 and 13 the disease had progressed too far and they suc- 
cumbed within 2 days. All the remaining birds in both groups now rapidly 

^ In a provioiis communication these chickens were by a slip reported as White Leghorns 
(Capper, Naiure, 1930, 126, 685). The opportunity is now taken to correct the error. 
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improved in appearance and at once began to increase in weight. Eventually 
Nos. 0, 2, 6 and 17 became fully mature birds, and when killed ossification 
was found to be good and, except for a certain paleness, the organs appeared 



Fig. 2. Growth curves of birds receiving cod-liver oil concentrate. 
The figures indicate the daily doses. D=died. K skilled. 



Fig. 3. Growth curves of birds receiving carotene and controls. 

The figures indicate the daily doses. D=died. K=:^ killed. 

normal and fully developed. No. 6 commenced to lay at the age of 23 weeks, 
having then been fed for 17 weeks on the synthetic diet and in the next 
month which followed before it was killed laid 20 eggs ranging in weight from 
34'6g. to 69 g. with an average weight of about 40 g. The shells of these 
eggs were brown in colom but the yolks were almost colourless, possessing 
only a faint yellow tinge when hard boiled. 

The livers of all the birds were examined for the presence of vitamin A 
both colorimetrically by SbClg and spectroscopically. In addition, represen- 
tative liver oils were despatched to Cambridge in evacuated tubes and tested 
biologically for vitamin A on rats by Dr Moore. The results of the examination 
of the liver oils are shown in Table III. 
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Table III. 


Total 

“blue “Blue Total 




Wt. of 

Wt. of 

units” 

units” 

“yellow 


No. of 

Diet during 

liver 

liver oil 

found in 

per g. of 

units ” 

Absorption 

chicken 

final weeks 

(g.) 

(g.) 

liver 

fiver 

in fiver 

spectrum 

0 

Basal 4- 25 rag. 
C.L.O. cone. 

42 

0-77 

8,250 

190 

50 

Band at 325 

1 

Basal 4 0*5 mg. 
C.L.O. cone. 

30 

0-22 

0 

0 

8 

No band near 325 /x/x 

.2 

Basal 4- 25 mg. 
C.L.O. cone. 

03 

0-59 

15,100 

240 

30 

Band at 325fi/x 

3 

Basal 4* 10 mg. 
C.L.O. cone. 

34 

0-23 

11,000 

320 

15 

— 

4 

Basal + (>-5 mg. 
C.L.O. (‘One. 

22 

010 

0 

0 

8 

No band near 325 /x/x 

T) 

Basal +0*5 mg. 
C.L,0. cone. 

25 

019 

0 

0 

15 

— 

6 

Basal 4 10 mg. 
earoteno 

41 

0 59 

8,200 

200 

100 

Band at 325 ^/x 

7 

Btisal only 

20 

012 

0 

0 

10 

No band near 325 /x/x 

8 


2« 

010 

0 

0 

10 

»* 

10 


25 

013 

0 

0 

10 

No band near 325 /xg 

11 

Baaal 1 mg. 
carotene! 

28 

0-24 

250 

9 

29 

— 

13 

Basal only 

22 

01 4 

0 

0 

8 

No band near 325 /x/x 

14 


24 

009 

0 

0 

15 

»♦ 

15 


22 

0-21 

0 

0 

— 

— 

16 


17 

0-08 

0 

0 

10 

No band near 325 

17 

Basal 4 10 mg. 
(carotene 

44 

01 9 

l,3tK) 

30 

35 

Band at 325 g^x 


The liver oiln of chickens which had received the same diet gave similar 
absorption spectra. Typical (examples of the absorption spectra of the live^r oils 
ar(‘ shown in Fig. 4, and in Fig. 5 are showm the growth curves and daily doses of 
the rats which were given the chicken-liver oils as a source of \dtamin A. 

It may be pointed out here that w’heu the chickens were first placed on 
the synthetic diet, after having received a normal diet containing greenstuli, 
their beaks and shanks were highly pigmented, but after a few weeks on the 
carotenoid-free synthetic diet the yellow colour faded completely and even 
after receiving large doses of carotene daily for periods of up to 9 weeks no 
increase in pigmentation was noted, which is in agreement with the results 
obtained by Palmer and Kempster [1919] who found that xaiithophyll vras 
necessary for the pigmentation of the beak and shanks. In addition, while 
the liver oil of a hen on a normal diet was found to give deeply pigmented 
solutions in which absorption bands corresponding to those recorded for 
xanthophyll were observed, the liver oils of the birds which had received the 
synthetic diet + carotene gave solutions which were only slightly yellow^ in 
colour. 

If we take 0*6 mg. carotene as the minimiun daily requirement for a hen 
weighing 2000 g, and compare it with the minimum daily requirement of 
carotene (0*002 mg.) found by Moore [1930] for a rat weighing 100 g. it is 




Liver oil of chicken No. 3 in chloroform. 

6 


€ is defined by log /(,// — where r is the concentration of the liver oil in 
g. |)er cc., d is the cell thickness in centimetres. 



Days 

Fig. 5. Confirmation of the vitamin A activity of ohiukon-liver oils by rat-growth tests. 

I and II. Liver oil of bird M 1 (Table I) 0*013 mg. daily =1 B.U. 

III. Liver oil of bird 3 (Table II) 0*2 mg. daily =2 B.U. 

IV. 0*4 „ =4 B.U. 

V. „ bird 6 (Table (III) 0*4 „ =6 B.U. 

VI. „ bird 11 (Table III) 2 0 =2 B.U. 

V[I and Vni. Negative controls. 

Eats At B, E, G received a basal diet containing Glaxo oaseinogen 20%, rice starch 60%, 
palm kernel oil 16 %, salt mixture 5 %, supplemented by 10 % of aried yeast and one 
drop of radiostol daily. The basal diets of rats C and i> differed in containing a similar 
amount of araohis oil in place of palm kernel oil and 7*5 % of marmite extract In place of 
dried yeast, the basal diets of rats F and H in containing additional starch in place of the 
fat component. The test doses of chicken-liver oils were diluted in arachis oil and ad- 
ministeiM at the points indicated in the figure by a vertical line. 
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seen that the vitamin requirements of the fowl appear to be greater than those 
of the rat weight for weight. 

As misleading results have been obtained in the past by other workers 
through the use of a solvent in which the carotene altered, it may be 
stated that the solution of carotene in arachis oil used in the experiments 
described was kept in a cool dark place when not in use and no decomposition 
of the carotene was detected when the depth of colour of the solution after 
some months was measured in a Lovibond tintometer and compared with 
the colour of a freshly prepared solution. 

Discussion. 

These experiments support the general theory that in animals carotene 
behaves as a precursor of vitamin A as suggested originally by Moore [1929, 3]. 
Even with large doses of carotene the liver oils were only slightly more pig- 
mented than when no carotene was given, but while the liver oils of the fowls 
fed on the vitamin A-freo diet gave no blue colour with the antimony tri- 
chloride reagent, no absorption band at 325 /a/i, and were biologically inactive, 
those of fowls given carotene in addition gave an intense blue colour (absorp- 
tion band 610-630 /x/x) with SbClj, an absorption band at 325 /a/x and proved 
adequate as a source of vitamin A when fed to rats. 

The result of Tvcvnt work on the relation of carotene to vitamin A makes 
it clear that biological tests alone cannot distinguish between carotene and 
the “ classical’’ vitamin A and it vrould seem probable that vitamin A is a 
product of animal synthesis and ultimately owes itwS origin entirely to carotene. 
Land animals can obtain carotene from vegetable matter, while Ahmad [1930] 
has shown that carotene in diatoms is probably the source of the vitamin A 
of fish-liver oils. 

Summary. 

Chickens were successfully reared to maturity on a synthetic vitamin A- 
free diet to which either carotene or cod-liver oil concentrate was added. The 
carotene was not stored in the liver unchanged but was converted into 
vitamin A characterised by the blue colour given with SbCla (absorption band 
610-630 /x/Lt) and the presence of an absorption band at 325fx/a. 

The beaks and shanks of chickens, which had become colourless through 
the absence of carotenoids from the diet, did not become more yellow when 
carotene was added to it. 

The poultry disease known as visceral gout would appear to be related to 
vitamin A deficiency and to be curable by the administration either of carotene 
or of cod-liver oil. 

The vitamin A content of hen-liver oils is shown to be very high and the 
vitamin A requirements of the fowl large. 

We have pleasure in expressing our thanks to Dr Moore for supplying the 
carotene used in the experiments, for carrying out the biological tests recorded 
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and for his unceasing interest in the work; to Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., for a grant which helped to defray the cost of the experiments; to Messrs 
Joseph Nathan, Ltd., for generously Buppl}ring the ostelin and cod-liver oil 
concentrate used, and to Miss A. C. Woods and Miss H. Keimedy of the 
Agricultural Research Institute of Northern Ireland at Hillsborough, without 
whose skilful care of the fowl the experiments would have been impossible. 
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XXXIV. VITAMIN A AND CAROTENE. 

VII. THE DISTRIBUTION OF VITAMIN A AND 
CAROTENE IN THE BODY OF THE RAT. 

By THOMAS MOORED. 

From the Dunn Nulrilional LaborcUory, Cambridge. 

{Received January 9th, 1931.) 

In a preceding communication of this series [Moore, 1930] it was shown that 
the feeding of excess of carotene to albino rats resulted in an accumulation 
in the liver of large amounts of the colourless vitamin A, and the inference 
was drawn that the pigment, or some i)art of it, is the parent substance of 
the vitamin, capable of conversion in the normal course of metabolism. In 
this work attention was focused on the liver on account of its importance in 
the storage of the vitamin, and no attempt was made to examine other organs, 
or to decide whether the conversion of carotene is effected in the alimentary 
tract or after absorption into the blood stream. It seemed desirable, therefore, 
to make a detailed study of the distribution of vitamin A and carotene 
throughout the body and intestinal contents of rats receiving large amounts 
of carotene, in the hope of gaining further knowledge on these points. 

Since Palmer and Kennedy [1920] have shown that carotene does not 
appear in the body fat of the rat even when large amounts are introduced 
into the diet, it is natural that the question of the distribution of the pigment 
in this animal should have hitherto attracted little attention. The question 
of vitamin A distribution, on the other hand, has been studied by numerous 
workers, notably Sherman and Bojmton [1925], who used the rat-growth 
technique in estimating the vitamin, and by Kerppola [1930], who has em- 
ployed the antimony trichloride reaction. Using tissues from rats deriving 
their supplies of vitamin A from the inclusion in their diet of 33J % of dried 
milk powder, the American workers found that daily doses of 0*02 g. liver, 
0"1 g. lung, O'l g. kidney, or 4-0 g. of muscle were necessary to promote growth 
in other rats, and it was deduced that under these nutritional conditions 
nine-tenths of the vitamin A reserves of the body (neglecting those of the 
adipose tissue and skin) were to be found in the liver. The results of Kerppola, 
although not reduced to quantitative terms, suggest a similar distribution in 
regard to the liver and lungs. A positive reaction was also obtained from the 
intestines and contents, but negative results were given by all other organs 
examined. The predominance of the liver in the storage of the vitamin, has 
* In the whole time employment of the Medical Beeearch CounoiL 
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also been reported in many other animals in addition to the rat; mention 
may be made of the work of Rosenheim and Webster [1927] on the fulmar 
petrel, and the comparison by Ahmad and Drummond [1930] of the vitamin A 
activities of the liver and body oils of fishes. 

Expebimsktal. 

The experimental procedure was designed to determine the relative distri- 
butions of the pigment and vitamin under conditions in which the former 
was supplied in amoimts greatly in excess of the immediate physiological 
requirements. Albino rats received synthetic diets in which excess of carotene 
was included, for reasons of convenience and economy, as red palm oil or, in 
one instance, as carrot-fat. After receiving these diets for periods sufficiently 
prolonged to ensure that a large superfluity of pigment had been made avail- 
able certain of the rats were killed by coal gas and examined without further 
treatment. Others, with a view to the removal of traces of imaltered carotene 
that might have been present in the blood stream, were transferred to a diet 
deficient in vitamin A for appropriate periods before killing. 

In estimating the amounts of vitamin A and carotene in the various tissues 
the methods employed were essentially those previously adopted in the ex- 
traction and colorimetric examination of liver oils [Moore, 1930]. Some 
modification, however, was necessary in the procedure adopted in the inter- 
pretation of results, since it was found that in red palm oil and carrot-fat 
the ratio of the natural yellow value to the blue value given in the antimony 
trichloride reaction was not more than about 4 to 1, as compared with the 
value of 1 1 to 1 previously quoted for pure carotene. Although at first sight this 
low ratio might be taken to imply the presence of carotene and vitamin A 
simultaneously, it is actually most improbable that this should have been the 
case, since no evidence of absorption at 610-630 the position characteristic 
of vitamin A, could be detected when the blue colorations produced by these 
materials in the SbClg reactions were examined spectroscopically. Two alter- 
native explanations of the discrepancy may be put forward. In the first place 
since determinations of both yellow and blue values by the tintometer tech- 
nique are subject to large experimental errors, the ratio between them becomes 
subject to a much greater error, so that the difference observed between the 
ratios may actually be less significant than it appears. Secondly it is probable 
that the yellow value of carotene, under certain natural oonditionsS may 
deteriorate in much the same way as it does under the action of benzoyl 
peroxide [Moore, 1 929] leaving the blue value unchanged. In interpreting the 
present results confusion will be avoided by basing oomparisom upon the 
yellow/blue ratios actually determined in the zed palm oil and carrot-fat. 

^ Evidence of such deterioration has been obtained in the oouxee of experiments in oollabora* 
tion with Dr Woolf on the aerobic incubation of carotene with tissue pireparatians* 
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The distribution of vitamin A and carotene in rats receiving 
diets rich in carotene. 

Rat i, ? (118 g,), Carrotfat diet (results shown in Table I), After receiving 
a diet deficient in vitamin A for 29 days this rat was cured by the adminis- 
tration of carrot-fat, admixed with the diet, at the level of about 250 mg. 


Table I. 


Or^aii 

Wet 

weight 

Weight 
of fat 

Yellow 

units 

Blue 

units 

Inference 

Ral 1, 9 (IIS g.). Carrot-fat diet. 
•Stomach 3 1 0-048 200 

250 

Carotene? 

Small intestiiK* and contents 

3-5 

0*955 

100 

100 

Carotene? 

Large intostinc and contents 

31 

0*147 

io,or»o 

3,500 

Carotene 

Liver 

91 

0*063 

280 

2,500 

Vitamin A 

Brain 

M 

0018 

0 

0 

— 

Heart 

(i-7 

9*005 

0 

0 

— 

Kidneys 

Is") 

0*908 

0 

0 

— 

Lungs 

1-4 

90111 

0 

0 

— 

Pancreas 

9-05 

0*008 

0 

0 

— 

Spleen 

0-7 

0*0074 

0 

0 

— 

iSuprarenals 

Thymus 

9*046 

0*006 

0 

0 

— 

0*8 

0‘(X>54 

0 

0 

— 

Iutraperitoneal fat 

2-7 

9*49 

0 

0 


nm 2, 

Alimt?ntary tract and contents 

tS{370g,). 

13 

Red palm oil diet, 
1*05 2,500 

376 

Carotene 

Liver 

15 

0*274 

250 

70,000 

Vitamin A 

Carcase 

.342 

71*4 

14f) 

160 


Sat 3, {197 g.). 

Small mt«8tmc and cootonU 6-2 

Red palm oil diet, 
0*1664 360 

100 

Carotene 

Liver 

10-2 

0*1616 

980 

70,000 

Vitamin A 

Lungs 

1*6 

0*0268 

0 

15 

Vitamin A 

Sold, 9{20Sg.). 

Liver 7-6 

Red palm oil diet, 
01395 570 

80,000 

Vitamin A 

Blood 

4*6 

0*0195 

1 

0 


Kidneys 

2*2 

0*0886 

1 

10 

Vitamin A? 

Lungs 

1*3 

0*0318 

1 

10 

Vitamin A? 

Intraperitoneal fat 

11-4 

9*84 

20 

150 

Vitamin A 

daily. The carotene content of the latter was equivalent to 40 natural yellow 


units and 15 SbCla blue units per mg. The yellow/blue ratio in the Ingested 
fat was therefore about 2*7, and the daily intake of carotene about 20 mg. 
Carotene feeding was continued for 37 days. Upon post mortem examination 
positive SbClj reactions were given by the fats derived from the stomach, 
smaU intestine, large intestine, with their respective contents, and by the 
liver, negative reactions by the fats from the remaining organs and also by 
the iutraperitoneal fat. In the fat from the large intestine a yeUow/blue ratio 
of about 3 was given, suggestive of unchanged pigment, and this conclusion 
was supported by the observation of an absorption band at 590 pfi in the 
SbClg reaction. The fats from the stomach and large intestine showed a 
yellow/blue ratio of about unity, but since the characteristic band of vitamin A 
could not be detected in the SbClj colorations it is probable that this low ratio 
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was essentially due to deterioration of the pigment, possibly on account of an 
abnormally long period of cold storage before examination. The liver oil con- 
tained a small amount of unconverted pigment, but the main chromogen 
present was vitamin A, as typified by a yellow/blue ratio of 0*1, together with 
absorption at 610*-630/x)a in the SbCla reaction. 

It may be pointed out that the excess of carrot-fat administered to this 
rat was probably poorly tolerated, since the rate of growth at the time of 
killing was not rapid. The vitamin A content of the liver was not so high as 
in the cases described below, in which the feeding of a lower level of pigment 
was continued over longer periods. 

Rat 2, (J {370 g,). Red palm oil diet {Table I), In the course of a separate 
experiment this rat had received for 119 days a synthetic diet in which 
vitamin A was included as 0*02 mg. of crystalline carotene daily; it was then 
transferred to a diet containing 15 % of red palm oil for a further period of 
173 days. 

The red palm oil employed had a natural yellow colour equivalent to 
2*6 units per mg., and gave in the SbClg reaction a value of 0*6 B.U. per mg. 
The yellow/blue ratio thus worked out at about 4. 

For post mortem examination this rat was dissected into three portions: 
(1) the alimentary tract and contents, (2) the liver and (3) the rest of the carcase h 
The fat obtained from the alimentary tract was characterised by a yellow/blue 
ratio of about 6, indicating the persistence of unconverted pigment. In the 
liver a very high level of vitamin A was found, characterised by a yellow/blue 
ratio of about 0*003 and by the appearance*, in the SbCl^ testi of the usual 
610-630 absorption band. The carcase fat, on the other hand, gave only a 
faintly positive reaction, so transient that it was impossible to make spectro- 
scopic measurements. The yellow/blue ratio, moreover, may in this case have 
been deceptive, since it is probable that the yellow value observed was ren- 
dered unduly high through the admission of particles of diet adhering to the 
skin. All that can be said with safety, therefore, is that the colour value of 
this fat, whether attributable to vitamin A or carotene, was of a very low 
order in comparison with the values given by the fats of the liver and alimentary 
tract. 

Red 3, $ {197 g,). Red palm oil diet {Table i). The preparatory feeding of 
this rat was exactly similar to that adopted in the previous case, except that 
the red palm oil diet was given for the slightly longer period of 273 days. Only 
the small intestine, liver, and lungs were examined, positive SbCl 3 reactions 
being given in all three cases. In the intestine fat a yellow/blue ratio of about 
3*6 was observed, suggesting the persistence of unchanged pigment. The usual 
high concentration of vitamin A together with a small amount of unconverted 
pigment was found in the liver. The lung fat gave only a faint reaction, 

' Solution was effeoted quite easily without even ininoing by warming with 5 % aqueous 
KOH in the usual way, although heating had naturally to be continued for a somewhat longer 
period than was necessary in the case of smaller amounts of tissues. 
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which, from the absence of accompanying yellow pigmentation, may probably 
be ascribed to the vitamin. 

Biological tests. Asa check on the genuine character of the extremely high 
colour values given by the liver oils throughout the present experiments it 
was decided in this case to carry out parallel rat-growth tests, the results of 
which are shown in Fig. 1 . The liver oil was effective at 0*005 mg. (the lowest 
dosage examined), and thus possessed a biological activity in good agreement 
with its colour value. 



Fig. 1 . <V»nfirmatinu of tlic vitamin A activity of a representative rat-liver oil (that of rat Jh 
Table 1 ) by rat -growth tests. The basal diet contained (Jlaxo caseinogon 20 rice starch 
bO palm korncl oil 15 inixturc 15 supplemented by 10 of dried ^east and 

one dr(»p of radios! ol daily. The test doses were diluted in arachis oil and administered at 
the ]>f)iiitH indicatecl. 


/iat 4, V- i^OS g). Red palof oil diet {Table /). Preparatory feeding was again 
sitnilar, the rt'd palm oil diet being given for 278 days. The liver, kidneys, 
lungs, intraperitoiu*al fat and blood were examined, positive SbCdg reactions 
being given by all except the blood. The liver showed the usual high concen- 
tration of vitamin A, with small amounts of unconverted pigment. The 
kidneys, lungs and intraperitoneal fats all gave faintly positive reactions sug- 
gestive, in the absence of corresponding intense yellow coloration, of small 
amounts of vitamin A. The blood, which was obtained post mortem by cutting 
the blood V('SxseIs in the thoracic cavity just above the diaphragm, gave no 
indication of (containing cither carotene or vitamin A, although much of the 
sample taken must have flowed directly from the liver^. 

The distribution of carotene and mtamin A in rats restricted to a diet dejien&nl 
in vitam in A after the preliminary feeding of excess of carotene. 

Rat 5, {340 g,). Red palm oil diet^ followed by vitamin A free diet (Table II). 
Preliminary fee<iiiig was similar to that adopted in the preceding cases, the 
red palm oil diet being given for 176 days. Before killing, a diet deficient in 
vitamin A was given for a further period of 10 days. 

On post mortetn examination a faintly positive reaction probably due to 

^ The result would indicate great efficiency on the part of the liver in removing carotene from 
the general oiroulation of the rat, which is in good agreement with its power of regulating the 
vitamin A oonototratiQn (see discussion). 
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the incomplete removal of traces of red palm oil was given by the fat of the 
small intestine. The fats from the stomach and large intestine gave reddish 
reactions, which can probably be ascribed to the presence of arachis oil in 
the vitamin A-free diet. In the liver a high concentration of vitamin A per- 
sisted together with small amounts of unconverted pigment. Of the remaining 
tissues the muscle and peritoneal fats gave faintly positive reactions suggesting 
the presence of vitamin A at a low concentration, while in all other cases 
negative results were obtained. 


Table II. 


Organ 

Wet 

weight 

(g.) 

Weight 
of fat 
(g*) 

Yellow 

units 

Blue 

units 

Inference 

Rai 5, ^ (340 g,). 

Red jHilm oil d%ei, followed hy vitamin A-free diet. 


Stomach and contents 

2*2 

0*0508 

0 

Reddish 

9 

Small intestine and contents 

5*7 

0*145 

20 

12*6 

Carotene? 

Large intestine and contents 

3*0 

0*15 

1 

Reddish 

? 

Liver 

15*5 

0*208 

150 

50,000 

Vitamin A 

Brain 

2*3 

0*019 

0 

0 


Heart 

1*1 

0*0075 

0 

0 

— 

Kidneys 

3*0 

0*032 

0 

0 

— 

Lungs 

24 

0 025 

0 

0 

— 

Pancreas 

0*78 

0*015 

0 

0 

— 

Spleen 

0*55 

0*004 

0 

0 

— 

SuprarenaJs 

004 

0004 

0 

0 

— 

Testes and seminal vesicles 

1*93 

0*0669 

0 

0 

— 

Thymus 

0*86 

0*007 

0 

0 

— 

Thyroids and parathyroids 

0*6 

0*0064 

0 

0 

— 

Muscles 

117 

3*0 

10 

40 

Vitamin A 

Intraperitoneal fat 

23 

12*2 

18 

120 

Vitamin A 

Bones 

66 

1*6 

5 

Reddish 

? 

Skin . 

76 

13*0 

40 

Reddish 

? 

Rat 6, ^ (300 g,). 

Red palm oil diet, followed hy vitamin A -free diet. 


Small intestine and contents 

6*0 

0*5127 

4 

Reddish 

? 

liver 

14*2 

0*1978 

15 

38,000 

Vitamin A 

Intraperitoneal fat 

13*0 

10*7 

8 

80 

Vitamin A? 


jBarf 6, {300 g.). Red palm oil di^, followed by vUamin A-free diet {Table 11). 
Preliminary feeding treatment was exactly as in the preceding case, but the 
final period on the vitamin A-free diet was now increased to 88 days. Only 
the small intestine and contents, liver, and intraperitoneal fat were examined. 
In the case of the small intestine a negative result was obtained. In the liver 
the concentration of vitamin A still remained at a high level, but no appreciable 
amounts of unconverted pigment were present. The intraperitoneal fat still gave 
a reaction suggesting the presence of vitamin A in relatively low concentration. 


The excretion of carotene in the faeces of rats receiving excess of carotene. 

Two samples of faeces were collected from the combined droppings of the 
rats receiving red palm oil, after the animals had received this diet for 181 
and 234 days respectively. 

The results obtained in both samples were very similar (Table III). It 
should be noted that in each case the yellow/blue ratio was about 6, pointing 
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to the presence of unconverted pigment. The concentration of pigment attained 
actually rose to quite a high level, representing, from calculations based on 
the SbOls colour value, some 4 % of the faeces fat, or a 12-fold concentration 
over that of the ingested palm oil. 

Table III. 

Wet weight Weight of fat 

(g.) (g.) Yellow units Blue units Inference 

t^avijde of faeces colkcted after 131 days of red palm, oil feeding, 

1-54 0-097 4,500 750 Carotene 

Sample after 234 days. 

7-3 0-458 23,000 Carotene 

The second sample of faeces fat was tested biologically as a source of 
vitamin A to rats, and was found active at a level of 0-25 mg. daily, which 
corresponds, on a basis of the SbClg value, to a dosage of 0*01 mg. of actual 
carotene. The growth curves are shown in Fig. 2. 



Fig. 2. The vitamin A activity of the faecee fat of rats i-eoeiving red palm oil. Rats A, B and 
C received a basal diet containing Glaxo caseinogen 20 rice starch 60 P^bn kernel 
oil 16%, salt hfilxture 6%, supplemented by 10% of dried yeast and one drop of radiostol 
daily. Hats Z), E, F re'ceived a diet differing only in the replacement of the palm kernel 
oil by additional rice starch. Boses of 0-25 mg. of faeces rat, equivalent to 0-01 mg. of 
carotene (1-8 B.U.) were administered In small amounts of arachis oil at the points 
indicated. 


Discussion, 

The site of the conversion of carotene, A most consistent feature of the 
above results is the persistence of carotene, apparently unchanged, within 
the alimentary tracts of those animals which had received diets rich in carotene 
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up to the time of killing. It is obvious, therefore, that conversion to the 
vitamin is not effected in the course of digestion, but at some period subsequent 
to absorption into the blood stream. Since the liver is unique not only in its 
ability to hold large stores of vitamin A, but also in containing noteworthy 
amounts of imchanged pigment it would seem unnecessary to look beyond 
this organ for the site of the conversion of carotene. Further indirect evidence 
by other workers may be quoted in support of this view. Rydbom [1 930] has 
carried out experiments on the fate of carotene when injected intramuscularly 
into the legs of rats, and has recovered post mortem substantial amounts of the 
pigment in apparently unchanged state from the tissues surrounding the site 
of injection. This result would at least suggest that the power to convert 
carotene to vitamin A is not possessed indiscriminately by all animal tissues. 
The special importance of the liver, however, is most strikingly illustrated by 
the work of Buckley el aL [1930], who have encountered cases of parenchy* 
matous degeneration of the liver in cattle, presumably produced by the eating 
of poisonous plants, in which this organ becomes so overcharged witli carotene 
that it appears deep yellow in colour, and is capable of yielding large amounts 
of crystalline carotene on suitable treatment. Since in the present writer's 
experience normal ox-liver oils have invariably been found to contain large 
amounts of vitamin A, accompanied by relatively small amounts of carotene 
(so small as to render their isolation almost iraposRible by means at present 
available), the above condition presents a pathological picture of the failurt* 
of carotene conversion coincident with a degeneration of the liver tissues. 

The capacity of the liver in vitarnin A storage. Apart from suggesting the 
probable site of the conversion of carotene, the present expei’iments are of 
interest in demonstrating the extremely high levels to which the vitamin A 
reserves of the liver may rise when lavish amounts of carotene are included 
in the food supply. In the case of the rat these levels may attain values quite 
out of proportion to immediate or future requirements. Thus in rat No. 2 
(Table I) the liver was foimd to contain vitamin A equivalent to 70,000 blue 
units in the SbCl 3 test. If we assume that 2 B.XT, per day would have repre- 
sented the minimal requirements of this animal, then this store would have 
been adequate to have lasted for about a century, as compared with the 
natural life period of about 3 years. 

Yitamirh A in the remainder of the body. In contrast with the high level 
attained in the liver the amounts of vitamin A distributed throughout the 
remainder of the body are relatively small, although in sorile c^ses repre- 
senting a supply sufficient for two or three months. In confirmation of 
Sherman and Boynton [1925] indications of the presence of vitamin A were 
observed in the fats obtained from the limgs and kidneys of certain animals 
(Nos. 3 and 4:, Table I). The colour values obtained agree well with the minimal 
rat doses of the fresh tissues as determined by these workers, although, of 
course, the conditions of vitamin A excess were quite different. It must 
remain doubtful, however, whether these results should be taken to imply 
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that the organs concerned play any outstanding part in the metabolism of 
the vitamin. Not only were negative results given by the same organs in two 
other rats (No. 1, Table I and No. 5, Table II) but even in the cases under 
review the superiority of the vitamin A content over the general level in the 
stored fat of the body was so small as to be of very doubtful significance. 
Indeed from the aspect of quantity as opposed to concentration the stored 
fat intraperitoneal fat) certainly contained the great bulk (at least 90 %) 
of the total vitamin A reserves found outside the liver. The consistently 
negative results given by the remaining organs of rats Nos. 1 and 5, while not 
necessarily implying that vitamin A was completely absent, must similarly 
suggest that the concentration of vitamin did not rise above that of the stored 
fat, which would not have given appreciably positive results if only minute 
quantities similar to those obtained from the various organs, had been available 
for testing. 

The role of the liver in the regulation of the distribution of vitamin A, When 
an attempt is made to co-ordinate the conclusions reached in the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs it appears that the liver must play a large part in the 
regulation of the concentration of \dtamin A throughout the remainder of 
the body. This role, of course, is linked up with that of storage, but whereas 
the function of the liver in receiving and concentrating superfluous amounts 
of vitamin A from the diet has always been ftiHy realised, its complementary 
function in facilitating the maintenance of a low level of vitamin A concen- 
tration in the body tissues has not been sufficiently appreciated. The case of 
rat No. 2 (Table 1) providt^s a good illinstratioii of the importance of this 
function. The concentration of (jarotene in the red palm oil included in the 
diet of this rat was equivalent t'O about O'G B.U. per mg., while in the liver 
oil the concentration of vitamin A was equivalent to about 250 B.U. per mg. 
If, for the sake of simplicity in argument, w^e compare these values directly, 
without making any allowance for the fact that different chromogens are 
involved, then the concentration of vitamin A in the liver oil may be con- 
sidered to correspond roiiglily to an activity some 400 times greater than that 
of the ingested red palm oil. When on the other hand we turn to the fat de- 
rived from the remainder of the body (carcase fat) we find that the concen- 
tration of vitamin A is equivalent to not more than 0*002 B.U. per mg., 
which corresponds to only 1/300 of the activity in the ingested fat, or less 
than 1/100,000 of the activity of the liver oil. From these results it may be 
inferred that, while the vitamin A concentration in the liver may vary over 
an enormously wide range without producing any obvious effect, the con- 
centration in the remainder of the body does not rise above a prescribed 
limit. 

The efficiency of the conversion of carotene. In the previous communication 
[Moore, 1980] a point of difficulty arose in explaining how cod-liver oil con- 
centrates, supposed by Drummond and Baker [1929] to contain only a minute 
proportion of actual vitamin A, could approach pure carotene so closely in 
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vitamin A activity. It was suggested either that the estimate of Drummond 
and Baker might be unduly low, or alternatively that the conversion of 
carotene might be of an inefficient character, thus necessitating its adminis- 
tration at a dosage greatly exceeding the amount actually converted into the 
vitamin. 

It may be recalled that carotene gave a value in the SbCls reaction of 
about 180 B.U. (at 690 /a/a), and was effective in growth tests at levels down 
to about 0*004 mg. A typical cod-liver oil concentrate, on the other hand, 
gave a colour value of about 270 B.U. (at 610-630 ju/x) and was found in one 
instance to be biologically active at 0*0033 mg., although 0*01 mg. was 
necessary to ensure regular results. These figures indicated that vitamin A 
must at least have a slightly higher colour value than carotene, but since 
it was by no means necessary to suppose that the different blue colorations 
given by carotene and vitamin A bore exactly the same relation to biological 
activity, this evidence did not seem incompatible with the simple assumption 
that the conversion of carotene to the vitamin might be almost complete, 
and that vitamin A might after all represent the main constituent of the 
cod-liver oil concentrates. 

The data obtained in the present experiments, however, must now lead 
to a revision of this view, since in several cases the rat-liver oils themselves 
(not their unsaponifiable fractions) gave colour values much higher than those 
previously determined for cod-liver oil concentrates^ Thus the liver oil of 
rats Nos, 3 and 4 (Table I) gave colour values of about 430 and 600 B.U. 
per mg. respectively. Preliminary experiments have indicated that the pro- 
portion of unsaponifiable matter in these oils is much greater than in cod- 
liver oils, but it is safe to assume that by saponification and the removal of 
sterols, etc. the colour values could be easily raised to a much higher level. 
Since there is every reason to believe that these colour values bear a genuine 
relation to the biological values of the oils (see Pig. 1) it must be inferred that 
preformed vitamin A not only possesses a much higher colour value than 
carotene, but also, under the usual conditions of administration, is biologically 
effective in much smaller doses. 

Two alternative explanations of these findings might be advanced. In 
the first case it might be suggested that carotene is heterogeneous, containing 
in small amounts a component responsible for its biological and chromogenic 
activity, which is concentrated and converted to vitamin A in the liver. 
Secondly it might be supposed that the absorption and conversion of carotene 
is normally inefficient, but that actual conversion, when attained, is accom- 
panied by a great increase in chromogenic value. The converted portion of the 
pigment, as vitamin A, now becomes available for utilisation by a second 
animal without a similar heavy loss, and the minimal dosage is therefore 
correspondingly reduced. This latter alternative is supported by the appearance 

^ Tiie writer JbiMS been privileged to examine chicken-liver oils of approximately equal aotivity 
prepared by Mr K. S. Capper. 
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of excels of unchanged carotene in the faeces of the rats used in the present 
experiments, and for the present is perhaps to be preferred. 

The effect of dietary vitamin A deficiency upon pre-existing reserves of 
vitamin A and carotene. The results obtained in the cases of rats Nos. 5 and 6 
(Table II) are of interest in showing the effect of exposure to a diet deficient 
in vitamin A upon the reserves of vitamin A and carotene stored up during 
the period of excess. After receiving the deficient diet for periods of 10 and 
68 days the vitamin A content of the liver oils remained extremely high. 
Similarly the intraperitoneal fats gave colour values differing but little from 
those shown by rats receiving carotene up to the time of killing. The most 
noteworthy change observed was the virtual disappearance of unchanged 
pigment from the liver oil of rat No. 6. The extremely low yellow/blue ratio 
(0-0004) shown by this oil supports almost to the degree of certainty the 
current view that pure vitamin A is completely colourless. 

Summary. 

1. Albino rats were given diets containing lavish amounts of carotene 
either as red palm oil or carrot-fat for prolonged periods. The animals were 
then killed, and estimations of vitamin A and carotene were carried out on 
the dissected tissues by colorimetric methods. 

2. Excess of carotene was found to persist apparently unchanged through- 
out the alimentary tract. The pigmented fat derived from the faeces was 
found to be biologically active at a level based upon its apparent carotene 
content. 

3. The liver oils invariably contained vitamin A at extremely high con- 
centrations, the oils themselves in several cases giving higher colour values 
than typical cod-liver oil concentrates. Small amounts of unconverted pig- 
ment were also present in the liver oils of all rats which had received carotene 
up to the time of killing. 

4. Indications of the presence of vitamin A were usually shown by the 
storage” fats of the body, the concentration per unit of fat, however, being 

not more than about 1/100,000 of the concentration found in the liver oils. 
Similar indications were also given by the lung and kidney oils of certain rats, 
but in general negative results were obtained in all organs other than the 
liver. A single test upon blood also gave a negative result. 

6. Exposure of the rat to dietary vitamin A deficiency subsequent to 
carotene feeding led to no dramatic departure from the above distribution, 
except that after 68 days of such treatment unchanged pigment had virtually 
disappeared from the liver oil. 

6. From the above evidence it is deduced that the conversion of carotene 
to vitamin A probably takes place in the liver, that the efficiency of the con- 
version is by no means quantitative and that the liver plays an important 
idle in the regulation of the concentration of the vitamin throughout the re- 
mainder of the body. 
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XXXV. THE BIOCHEMISTRY OF ALUMINIUM. 

11. EXCRETION AND ABSORPTION OF 
ALUMINIUM IN THE RAT. 


By KENNETH MACKENZIE. 

From tJie RoweU Research Institute, Aberdeen. 

{Received January 7th, 1931.) 

It has previously been shown by balance experiments with pigs that practically 
the whole of the aluminium provided as a supplement to the diet is voided 
in the faeces [Mackenzie, 1930]. With such animals there is a difficulty in 
devising a ration free from aluminium and accordingly this work has been 
supplemented by experiments with rats, where the ration could be built up 
by the use of highly purified foodstuffs. 

The exp<*riments of Elinn and luouye [1928] on the excretion of aluminium 
by rats led them to believe that, when an aluminium salt was administered 
in the drinking water, 30 % of the aluminium was excreted in the urine and 
70 % in the faeces. As details of the procedure are not given, it is uncertain 
whether contamination of urine by the faeces was prevented, and whether 
the drinking water w'as guarded against mechanical dissipation. The absorp- 
tion of aluminium by rats, fed on diets containing aluminium over considerable 
periods, has been reported upon by Myers and Mull [1928]. There appeared to 
be some increase in the aluminium content of the tissues, though the method 
of analysis was not sensitive enough to give definite results. Wu [1929] states 
that rats fed on alumiuised diets show an increased content of aluminium in 
the liver as compared with normal rats (0'97 mg. per 100 g. as compared with 
0’69 mg. per 100 g.). References to experiments with other species were given 
in the previous publication [Mackenzie, 1930], 

Expkbiuentai.. 

The chief difficulty in these experiments was to separate the three materials 
likely to contain aluminium, namely, the food, the urine and the faeces, as 
thoroughly as possible, while not interfering with the regular life of the 
animals. After a few trials the following method was adopted as the simplest 
and most satisfactory. The rats were kept in individual glass jars (15* long, 
11* wide, 5* high) with a glass plate closing the mouth (fixed in position by 
wire), but leaving a gap of i* at each side for air circulation. After preliminary 
cleaning the base of the jar was covered with a pad of filter-paper, made by 
folding a large sheet (40* x 30*) into two or three layers of suitable shape. 
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on which was superimposed a fine iron wire gauze mat mounted on a stout 
wire frame which fitted the bottom of the jar accurately. The food container 
was of special construction designed 
to prevent scattering of food; its di- 
mensions and a section are given in 
Fig. 1. The lid was held in position 
by bayonet catches, and through the 
hole in its centre the rat could remove 
food by the mouth, but owing to the 
sloping guard ring was unable to drag 
it out with its paws. Water was sup- 
plied from drop-bottles, wired into pjg. j. Djagrajn of food trough. 

position in the apertures at each side $ody of l2-eftuge zinc sheet. 

.... , Base of hard lead sheet. 

of the cage. The cages were cleaned 

out daily, the rat being removed to another cage; the faeces were brushed 
into a wide-mouth bottle and the gauze mat was taken out and shaken to 
remove any small particles of food, which were collected and returned to the 
food trough. 

The rats used in these experiments ^ere members of larger groups of 
30-40 animals which were employed on feeding and fertility tests ; these groups 
of rats were chosen from a number of young albino or Norwegian rats recently 
weaned, which were divided into two symmetrical groups, one receiving a 
synthetic diet approximately free from aluminium and adequate for growth, 
the other a similar diet with the addition of 0*1 % aluminium. Growth was 
usually regular, the animals gaining in weight steadily from 40 g. to 200 g. 
in the course of 12-16 weeks. In the first two metabolic experiments, fully- 
grown animals were used, three animals on the control, and three on the 
aluminised diet, and each animal occupied a separate cage. In the third 
experiment, animals 12 weeks old, averaging 120 g. in weight were employed, 
and the three animals of each group were placed in the same cage. It was 
hoped by this means to reduce the amount of aluminium which could not be 
accounted for, but the improvement in the result was not noticeable. 

Analysis of materiaL 

The food. Sufficient amounts of the control diet and aluminised diet were 
removed from the main bulk of the stock rations, well mixed, and sampled. 
The control diet was analysed by the spectrographic method (a modified version 
of the method used by McCollum, Bask and Becker [1928]) and the aluminised 
diet by the method of Schmidt and Hoagland [1912], 

The faeces. These were collected daily during the metabolic period and at 
its conclusion were dried, ground and analysed, the control group by the 
colorimetric method [Myers and Morrison, 1928], the aluminised group by the 
gravimetric method. * 

T^ wine. The filter papers were removed from the cages, dried, brushed 
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lightly to remove any traces of adherent food, ashed, and analysed by the 
colorimetric method. Blank determinations were made on a few fresh filter 
papers. 

Table I. Diets. 



Exps. 1 and 2 


Exp. 3 


Control 

Aluministid 

Control 

Aluminlsod 

Veast 

25 parts 

25 parts 

24 parts 

24 parts 

CaBtdnogen 

90 .. 

90 .. 

88 M 

88 „ 

8alt mixture 185 

20 „ 

20 „ 

20 „ 

20 „ 

OelluloHO 

10 

10 „ 

10 „ 

10 „ 

Butter 

J40 „ 

140 „ 

80 „ 

80 „ 

Starch 

215 „ 

195 „ 

215 „ 

200 „ 

A.P.B.K* 


20 „ 


15 „ 

Al. conttmt mg./ 100 g. 

Oil 

106-5 

0-11 

85-4 


* This represents a eommercial brand of baking powder, containing acid calcium phosphate 
and sofliutn aluminium sulphate; it was decomposed with water and dried, the product con- 
taining about 3 of aluminium. 

Table II. Results of experiments curried out on groups of three rats. 

Exp. 1 Exp. 2 Exp. 3 


' ■ \ “ ' N 

Control Aluminium Control Aluminium Control Aluminium 


Food eaten (g.) 

54(» 

540 

362 

393 

356 

321 

Duration (flays) 

12 

12 

7 

7 

9 

9 

Foc^d eaten j)€*r rat daily 

15 

15 

17-2 

18-7 

13-2 

11-9 

Total aluminium ingested 

(>ag.) 

0-59 

575-0 

o:ft»5 

418-5 

0-39 

274-1 

Alurniiniiin output (mg,): 

(a) in urine 

0-(K)6* 

0-026* 

(t006* 

0014* 

0-tX)8 

0-024 

(5) in faeces 

0-47 

484 2 

0-29 

394-1 

0-44 

261-3 

Total aluinmiura output 

(mg-) 

0476 

484-2 

0-296 

394-1 

0-448 

261-3 

Output as ingestion 

80*7 

84-2 

749 

94-2 

114-9 

95-4 


♦ Total of three determinations. 


Urinary exx^retion. In arriving at the figure for urinary excretion it is 
necessary to take iiit^ account the value of the blank as determined on several 
fresh sheets of filter-paper. The average of six blanks was 0*003 rng., and the 
largest single figure obtained was 0‘(M)8 mg. Since the analytical method 
employed is of doubtful accuracy with amounts of aluminium less than 
0*005 mg., only two of the results for urinary excretion can be accepted as 
definitely indicating the presence of aluminium — the “aluminium groups*’ of 
Exps. 1 and 3. In these cases, it is possible that a small amount of the food 
employed in the experiment may have passed through the gauze mat and 
become incorporated in the paper when analysed; an amount of 20 mg. so 
included would be sufficient to account for the amount of aluminium observed. 
But even if this is not so, the amount of aluminium is so small in relation to 
the total ingestion as to make it of little significance. 

The faeces, (a) Recovery of aluminium ingested by control animals. The dis- 
parity in the figures of intake and output is probably due to anal}i;ical error. 
The amount of aluminium is in all cases very small, and the systematic error 
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is consequently much greater than usuaL Combination of all the results for 
the control animals gives an average recovery of 90*2 %, or an average possible 
absorption of 0-04 mg. per rat. 

(b) Recovery of aluminium ingested by aluminium-fed animals. In the 
second and third experiments a high level of recovery, approximately 96 %, 
was obtained, but the recovery in the first experiment was unexpectedly low. 
This was assumed to be due to coprophagy, though this had not been observed 
during the experiment; it may have occurred, since the rats were supplied 
with a fixed amount of food daily, and it is possible that this was not sufficient 
in the case of one or two rats. In the subsequent experiments, an excess of 
food was always supplied, and only the total weight eaten for the whole period 
was ascertained. The recovery of aluminium was approximately equal in the 
two latter cases, and it seems doubtful whether attention to detail could 
reduce the unavoidable loss much further. Two causes may operate to cause 
error: mechanical losses, and variation in the rate at which the animals con- 
sume their food. It seems unlikely that the latter can be a serious source 
of error. The use of three animals over a period of 7 days would reduce such 
variation to a very small percentage of the total. 

Possible absorption of aluminium as determined by awlyses 
of the animal organs. 

In the course of the feeding and rearing experiments with which the above 
metabolic experiments were connected, a number of the adult rats were killed 
and their internal organs were analysed for aluminium. The results were con- 
sidered applicable to the problem immediately under consideration, as these 
rats received exactly the same food and treatment throughout their life-period. 
The analyses were conducted on the organs removed from 8-10 rats, so as to 
minimise systematic errors, experience having shown that with the smaller 
amount obtained from 3 rats these were apt to be unduly large. 

The analytical data for two groups of rats are given in Table III. Series A 
contained the rats used in Exps. 1 and 2. Series B contained the animals used 
in Exp. 3. All rats were full-grown and healthy, with an average weight in 
excess of 200 g. 

Table III. 

Alummiam found in mg./lOO g. freah material 



No. of rats 
examined 

Liver 

Lung 

Heart 

Stomaoh 

Small 

intestine 

Senes A: 

Control diet 

10 

1*8 

0*32 



3*8 

2*8 

Alnmininm diet 

8 

22 

0*22 

— 

1*1 

2*9 

Series B: 

Control diet 

9 

1*6 

0*16 

0*20 

1*35 

1*15 

Aluminium diet 

8 

1*2 

0*14 

0<24 

2*6 

2*2 


These results cannot be considered as evidence that absorption of aluminium 
occurs through ingestion of aluminised food; the variations between the 
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different groups are not greater than have been obtained in other series of 
analyses in which no aluminium was fed. The general trend of these experi- 
ments is to show that aluminium plays no important part in the metabolism 
of the rat, and supports the theory that aluminium, when ingested, is quanti- 
tatively excreted throiigh the alimentary tract. 

Summary* 

Rats receiving a diet containing aluminium excrete the aluminium entirely 
by way of the alimentary tract, and there is no clear evidence that any of the 
aluminium is excreted in the urine. 

No definite evidence of absorption of aluminium by the internal organs of 
such rats has been established. 
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XXXVI. CALCIFICATION OF THE BONES OF 
RATS ON A DIET LOW IN ERGOSTEROL. 


By ELEANOR MARGARET HUME 
AND HANNAH HENDERSON SMITH. 

From the Department of Experimental Pathology, Lister Institute, London. 

(Received January 7th, 1931.) 

The statement is frequently made that ergosterol is a substance which cannot 
be made in the animal body but there does not seem to be any real evidence 
that this is the case. 

Beumer [1927] attempted to trace the fate of ergosterol ingested by an 
infant; of 0-4 g. ingested, he only succeeded in recovering 0-147 g. from the 
stools, but the observation does not shed much light on the problem. 

In contrast with earlier workers both Channon [1926] and Randles and 
Knudson [1925] concluded that the rat can synthesise cholesterol. One of 
the chief difficulties in such an experiment is to supply the fat-soluble vitamins 
to the experimental animals free from sterols. Channon met this difficiJty 
by using the unsaponifiable matter from cod-liver oil, after having first freed 
it from cholesterol by precipitation with digitonin; such a procedure seems 
satisfactory and would presumably leave the rat supplied with vitamins A 
and D. Randles and Knudson used dried alfalfa leaves, which had been 
extracted with cold ether; the method was held to remove the sterols from 
the leaves, while not extracting the vitamin A; the extraction of the sterols 
by this method could however hardly be regarded as complete and the experi- 
ment would seem to lack conclusiveness on this ground. 

Even if cholesterol can be synthesised in the rat's body, as Channon’s work 
indicates, it cannot therefore be concluded that this is also true of ergosterol. 
It seemed possible that the problem might be attacked indirectly, not by an 
attempt to estimate the ergosterol balance but by ascertaining whether the 
administration of diets, rich in ergosterol on the one hand, and rendered as 
deficient as possible in it on the other, had any influence on calcification in 
rats irradiated with ultra-violet light and deprived of any source of vitamin D 
through the mouth. 

It was obvious that the experiment must be a long one, in order to aim 
at a depletion of any reserves of ergosterol in the rat; the diet would therefore 
have to be as complete as possible, so that prolonged well-being might be 
assured, while it must at the same time be rendered as free as possible from 
vitamin D and from sterols. The chief problem lay in the preparation of 
sources of vitamins A and B which should fulfil this requirement. 
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The experiment lasted about 4 months and was therefore a prolonged obser- 
vation on the behaviour of rats on a fat-free diet. Certain observations were 
made in the course of it, on the occurrence of a condition of scaliness of the 
tail, described in particular by Burr and Burr [1929], as occurring on diets 
free from fat. These observations are included in an ensuing note. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of the diet. The diet was composed as follow's: 

Caseinogen ... 20 

Wheat starch ... 65 

Salt mixture ... 5 (McCbllum 185 [McCollum and Davis, 1914]^) 

Daily supplements were given separately of a vitamin A concentrate equi- 
valent to 1-0 g. of the original spinach, and of a vitamin B concentrate equi- 
valent to 1 *0 g. of dried yeast. 

The ca.s(dnogen used was that of the British Drug Houses, ''fat- and 
vitamiu-fr(‘e,” which is extracted with alcohol and ether. 

The wheat starch received one extraction with cold light petroleum, by 
which means a small amount of a yellow oil was removed. 

The caseinogen, starch and salt mixture were mixed with freshly distilled 
water and steamed in a double saucepan. By this means the starch grains 
were burst and any risk of refection obviated [see Roscoe, 1927, Ij. The 
mechanism of refection is not understood, but if, as seems possible, it depends 
on the elaboration of the B vitamins by some organism within the intestinal 
tract and tlndr subsequent absor]:)tion by the rat, it would also appear possible 
that such organisms, particularly if they were yeasts, might also elaborate 
ergosterol and provide it to the rat. It was advisable therefore to take special 
precautions against refection. 

An extract from spinach leaves was prepared to be a source of \dtamin A. 
It was hoped that this w'hen rendered sterol-free would supply a source of 
vitamin A which would also be free from vitamin D. Willimott and Wokes 
[1927] found that an ether extract of spinach, when fed in the equivalent of 
5-0 g. of fresh spinach daily, supplied adequate vitamin A and had no signi- 
ficant influence on calcification, but Chick and Roscoe [1926] and Roscoe 
[1927, 2] found that the fresh leaves of summer spinach did exercise a small 
but definite antirachitic effect. It is certainly possible to render spinach 
strongly antirachitic by artificial ultra-violet irradiation, but the amount of 
vitamin D appears to be negligible unless the spinach is exposed to special 


^ Oompomtion of salt mixture : 

Sodium chloride 51*9 

Magnesium sulphate 164*0 

Somum dihydro^n phosphate 104*1 

Dim)taBsium hydrogen phosphate 286*2 

Caicium phosphate 162*0 

Calcium lactate 390*0 

Ferric citrate 36*4 
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conditions of irradiation or insolation. At any rate the ether extract of a 
green leaf appeared to offer the best hope of providing a source of vitamin A, 
devoid of vitamin D. In the present state of knowledge, it is easy to see that 
it would have been better to have used recrystallised carotene as the source 
of vitamin A, since Moore [1929] has shown that purified carotene has no 
antirachitic activity. At the time, however, when the present experiment 
was carried out, it seemed unwise to proceed further in fractionation than to 
prepare a light petroleum extract of spinach, to saponify it and to use what 
was left of the unsaponifiable fraction after the sterols had been precipitated 
with digitonin. 

Preparation of the extract of vitamin A, Two batches of extract were prepared. One was 
derived from 1600 g. of fresh prickly-seeded spinach (Spinacia oleracea) gathered in May. The 
product was used for a preliminary test to establish the vitamin A value of the extract. The 
second batch of 4200 g. of similar material was gathered at the end of September and beginning 
of October and the product was used for the main experiment. 

The leaves were sorted and the larger pieces of stalk were removed. The leaves were dipped in 
boiling water and dried in front of a fan at a temperature of 37®. The dried leaves were powdered 
and sieved and extracted repeatedly with light petroleum (B.P. 40-60°), the solvent being subse- 
quently distilled off at about 60°. From 1600 g. of fresh spinach about 2*6 g. of solid extract 
were obtained and from 4200 g. about 9*6 g. The extract was taken up with ether. 

Saponification was carried out with sodium ethoxide, freshly prepared from metallic sodium 
and ethyl alcohol. Part of the alcohol was evaporated and water was added to the remaining 
solution, which was repeatedly shaken with fresh amounts of ether until the ether fraction ceased 
to show more than a little coloration. The ether was distiUed off from the collected extracts, and 
after drying the yield of unsaponifiable matter was, from 1500 g. of spinach, l'95g., and from 
4200 g., 3*8 g. 

The unsaponifiable fraction was treated with digitonin in alcoholic solution. The solution 
was filtered to free it from the insoluble digitonide, which was w'ashcd with ether and alcohol. 
The alcohol was taken off and the residue was then taken up with ether and filtered to free it 
from the ether-insoluble excess of digitonin. When the ether was finally removeti, a deep orange- 
coloured fraction was left, amounting to 0*92 g. from 1500 g. of spinach and 3*06 g. from 4200 g. 
of spinach. 

The first batch of material, derived from 1500 g. of fresh spinach was taken 
up in hardened cottonseed oil and was fed to rats after a depletion period 
on a diet deficient in vitamin A. An amount corresponding with 1*0 g. of 
fresh spinach daily was found to supply a sufficient source of vitamin A over 
an extended experimental period of 70 days. The writers have found 0*02 
and 0'03 g. of fresh spinach to supply adequate vitamin A for maintenance 
in the rat for an experimental period of 35 days [Hume and Smith, 
1930]. 

The second batch of material, derived from 4200 g, of fresh spinach, was 
used for the sterol-free experiment. For this purpose the material was taken 
up with liquid paraffin (Intemol of Messrs Allen and Hanbury); the prepara- 
tion was stored in a brown bottle at about 0® ; in these circumstances the 
yellow colour was well maintained and the preparation retained potency over 
a long period. It was so made up that one drop of the liquid paraffiba contained 
the equivalent of 1*0 g. of fresh spinach; each rat received one drop daily of 
the preparation throughout the whole period of the experiment. 
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Prepar<Uion of the extract of the B mtamins. The concentrate of B vitamins was prepared from 
brewer’s yeast by the method described by Chick and Roscoe [1929]. 

The yeast was washed four or five times with ice-cold water and pressed. About 16 k^?. of 
such moist yeast were thrown into al)out 30 litres of boiling distilled water containing 0*01 % 
of acetic acid. The whole was again brought to the boil and filtered through Buchner funnels 
while hot. The clear filtrate was concentrated to a convenient small bulk, acidulated with sul- 
phuric acid to about 3*0 and stored at 0®. It was diluted and filtered again just before use. 

The preparation was tested on rats, kept on open wire screens and fed on a diet deficient in 
the B vitamins, i,e. cascinogen (British Drug Houses, “fat- and vitamin-froe”) 300, wheat starch 
760, hardened cottonseed oil 225, salt mixture (McCollum 186) 75, cod-Hver oil 3-6 drops per rat 
daily. The diet was mixed with water and steamed. On an equivalent of about 1 *0 g. of dried 
yeast daily, young rats grew well for an experimental period of 35 days. A similar dose was used 
throughout the main experiment. No source of vitamin C was given. 

For a part of the animals ergosterol was added to the diet and for that 
purpose ergosterol supplied by the British Drug Houses was used. It was 
dissolved in ‘‘Internor’ so that one drop contained iV mg. In this con- 
centration it showed a tendency to crystallise out so that the bottle had 
always to be shaken before use. 

Method of experiment. 

The rats used were of the Lister Institute black and white strain ; they were 
about 33 -39 g. in weight and about 20-23 days old. They were kept singly in 
cages on open wire grids of mesh 3 squares to the inch to prevent consumption 
of faeces. The cages were washed several times a week, if necessary; it was 
feared that even a small contamination with faeces might supply ergosterol 
to the rats, through micro-organisms in the faeces. 

Four litters of rats were used and wore distributed evenly as regards sex 
and litter amongst four experimental groups; each of the four groups included 
five individuals, which wore identical in sex and litter for each group. For 
the 1st week of experiment all four groups were treated alike; after that two 
of the groups received a daily addition of one drop of liquid paraffin, containing 
0d)l mg. of ergosterol, while the other two groups received the same amount 
of liquid paraffin only. The experiment lasted 120 days, except in the case of 
one animal in each group (one litter), where it lasted 112 days. 

About the 80th day of experiment it was hoped that the rats’ ergosterol 
reserve, in those groups not receiving ergosterol, might be exhausted. Irradia- 
tion with a meremy vapour quartz lamp (Hewittic Electric Co.) was therefore 
instituted for one of the two groups receiving ergosterol and for one of the two 
not receiving ergosterol. The four groups therefore were receiving treatment 
as follows; 

. Group 1. No irradiation No ergosterol 

Group 2. No irradiation Ergosterol 

Group 3. Irradiation No ergosterol 

Group 4, Irradiation Ergosterol 

Irradiation was for 10 minutes every weekday at a distance of about 60 cm. 
It was found necessary to shield the eyes of the rats from time to time, 
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whenever they became sore from the irradiation, otherwise the animals ceased 
to thrive. 

The animals were weighed at regular intervals. At the end of the experi- 
ment, all were killed and the femur and tibia of both legs were removed. These 
were dried, extracted with ether and alcohol and the ash content was deter- 
mined. 

Results. 

The rats did well throughout the experiment and all survived the full 
period. The eyes of those which had not been irradiated were all normal or 
nearly normal at the end of the experiment; the condition of the eyes in those 
which had been irradiated could not be judged as regards xerosis, since, in 
spite of being frequently shielded, the eyes of tliese rats were rendered abnormal 
by the action of the mercury vapour lamp. Only three out of the twenty 
animals developed ‘^snuffles'* and only two showed small patches of cott- 
gestion in the lungs at autopsy. The vitamin A supply throughout the experi- 
ment would therefore appear to have been quite adecpuite. 

All the four rats belonging to one litter (No. 1228) developed small sore 
patches on the skin about the face and shoiilders, towards the close of the 
experiment. This condition has often been observed before by the writers, in 
rats on other diets ; it appears to be caused by an abnormal multiplication of 
lice, which cause irritation to the rat; the writers are inclined to correlate it 
with an unknown dietary deficiency. 

All the rats developed some signs of the “scaly tail” condition, described 
by Burr and Burr [1929]. The tails were excoriated, shiny, armulated and scaly 
in parts and in some instances there were signs of the same condition on the 
skin of the feet. It w^ould be natural to conclude with Burr and Burr that the 
condition was due to the absence of fat from the dietary, were it not that the 
same condition developed in the rats which were used for testing the material 
employed as a source of vitamin B. These latter rats received about 16 % of 
hardened cottonseed oil in their diet, together with 3-5 drops of cod-liver oil 
per head daily. The presence or absence of fat could not therefore have been 
the factor governing the development of scaly tail. The factors differentiating 
these experiments from others which the writers have carried out, and in which 
the condition has not been seen, would appear to be the type of caseinogen, 
the source of the B vitamins and the type of cage, with open wire screens to 
prevent coprophagy. A further investigation and discussion of the problem 
is included in the following paper. 

Growth was strong at the start, being at first fully normal but after 
about 50 days, in most cases, it tended to slacken off; females had then reifched 
a weight of about 150 g. and males of 200 g. An increase in the supply of 
B vitamins towards the close of the experiment did little to restore the growth 
rate and it is probable that the slackening was due to the lack of an unknown 
dietary factor, either that one, the lack of which caused the scaly tail con- 
dition, or another. A little acceleration of the growth rate took place after 
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the institution of irradiation about the 80th day of experiment in Groups 
3 and 4, but if growth was being limited in any case by the lack of some other 
factor, any benefit to growth from the administration of vitamin D would 
be thereby obscured. The total growth response in the four groups, in the 
period after the institution of irradiation in Groups 3 and 4, was as follows : 


'Group 1. No irradiation, no ergosterol ... ... 100 g. 

Group 2. No irradiation, ergosterol ... ... ... 1 1 2 g. 

Groups. Irradiation, no ergosterol ... ... ... 129 g. 

Group 4. Irradiation, ergosterol ... ... ... 117 g. 


The figures apjiear to show a small but distinct superiority in growth in the 
two groups which were irradiated. 

Table I. Percehtaffe ash in the dried extracted hones of rats fed on a diet made as 
deficient as possible in ergosterol (Groap 2 ), to which ergosterol was added 
(Group 2), which v^erc irradiated with nitra-ciolef light for the latter part of 
the experiment (Group 3) and which woe both irradiated and received added 
ergosterol (Group «/). 
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The percentage ash in the dried extracted bones is set out in Table I. It 
is seen at once tliat all bones, even those in the negative control, Group 1, 
without ergosterol or irradiation, show a very high measure of calcification. 
Ill comparison \^dth these, however, the two irradiated groups show a small 
but definite superiority in calcification; the range in each group is so small 
and the superiority of each individual irradiated rat over its corresponding 
litter mate in the negative control group is so regular that it would appear 
permissible to accept the result, in spite of the relatively high calcification in 
all groups. Tliere is no difference between the calcifications of the two irra- 
diated groups, indicating that abundance or deficiency of ergosterol in the 
diet made no difference to the calcification when the rats were exposed to 
ultra-violet light from a powerful artificial source. The second group, those 
rats W’hich received ergosterol without irradiation, show a curious result. The 
individual values arc more scattered and, while on the whole, barely inferior 
to the values in the irradiated groups, are definitely superior to those in the 
negative control group. The result seems to suggest that a rich supply of 
ergosterol in the diet promotes calcification when the only source of ultra- 
violet light is diffuse daylight in a North room. It must not be forgotten 
that ergosterol feeding in Groups 2 and 4 took place over the whole period 
of the experiment. 
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The whole experiment is marred by the high calcification of the negative 
controls, which is not easy of explanation. The salt mixture used is certainly 
not one on which a low calcification would be expected, but past experience 
suggests that some other explanation is needed. The reserves of the rats in 
vitamin D might have been high, but this has not been found to be the case 
when similar rats from the Lister Institute stock have been fed on rickets- 
producing diets. The only other explanation would seem to be that the 
vitamin A concentrate, prepared from spinach, also contained vitamin D; 
that possibility has already been discussed and dismissed as improbable, 
particularly in view of the smallness of the dose used, which was the equivalent 
of 1*0 g. of fresh spinach. 

The result suggests that limitation of ergosterol in the diet did not act as 
a limiting factor in calcification when the rats were powerfully irradiated with 
ultra-violet light. It is not however possible to deduce from this result whether 
ergosterol can be S3rnthesised in the rat^s body or not; that some measure of 
synthesis takes place is one possible interpretation, but ignorance as to the 
rat’s possible reserve of ergosterol and uncertainty as to whether the diet was 
completely devoid of, or only relatively deficient in, ergosterol, make it im- 
possible to draw a definite conclusion, the results being such as they are. 

If synthesis did take place, addition of ergosterol to the diet was still able 
to raise the calcification to a slightly higher level, when the supply of ultra- 
violet light was only very small. 


Summary. 

1. Experiments are described in which rats were fed on a diet made as 
free as possible from ergosterol, with the object of ascertaining to what extent 
this sterol can be manufactured in the animal body. Other rats were fed on 
the same diet with an abundant addition of ergosterol. After about 80 days 
half the rats in each series were irradiated with a mercury vapour quartz lamp 
daily, for about 40 days. At the end of the experiment the percentage ash in 
the dried fat-free bones of all the rats was determined. 

2. The bones of all the rats showed a high percentage of ash. That in the 
bones of the irradiated rats receiving ergosterol was the same as in those of the 
irradiated rats not receiving ergosterol. The ash of the group receiving neither 
irradiation nor ergosterol was significantly lower than that of the other groups. 
The group which received ergosterol but not irradiation showed an ash content 
of the bones which did not differ significantly from that of the two irradiated 
groups. 

3. No answer therefore was obtained to the main question of the enquiry, 
i.6. the possibility of ergosterol synthesis in the rat body. Since however, 
when the supply of ultra-violet light was abundant, a variation in the amount 
of ergosterol in the diet made no difference to the calcification, it must be 
concluded that the rat was, in those circumstances, sufficiently supplied with 
ergosterol. Such ergosterol may have been supplied by some measure of 
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synthesis or it may have been derived from a residual amount in the diet or 
from the faeces, for in spite of all precautions it was found impossible to 
prevent the rat from consuming traces of the latter. 

4. When, however, the supply of ultra-violet light was very small, the 
supply of ergosterol from any of the possible sources just mentioned was not 
sufficient to promote the maximum calcification, which was only then attained 
when abundant ergosterol was added to the diet. 

5. In the course of these experiments, which represent a prolonged main- 
tenance of rats on a fat-free diet, the animals developed the scaly tail’’ 
condition of Burr and Burr, who attributed it to lack of fat in the diet. The 
observation is discussed in the next paper. 

The writers are indebted to the Medical Research Council for a whole time 
and a half-time grant reBj)ectively, and also wish to express their thanks to 
Sir Charles Martin for help and criticism, to Mrs Smedley-MacLean and to 
Dr Rosenheim for help and advice in preparing the concentrate of vitamin A 
and to Dr Harrietts Chick for similar assistance in preparing the concentrate 
of the B vitamins. 
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XXXVIL THE RELATION OF A FAT-FREE DIET 
TO THE SCALY TAIL CONDITION IN RATS 
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Experiments made before the discovery of the fat-soluble vitamins with 
the object of determining the indispensability or otherwise of fat in the diet 
have little value. No effort was made to supply the fat-soluble vitamins and 
failures which were really due to a deficiency of them were attributed to the 
lack of fat as fat. 

As early as 1918 Hindhede [1918] concluded from prolonged dietary ex- 
periments on young men that fat was not necessary if a daily ration of fruit 
and vegetables, sufficient to supply the fat-soluble vitamins, was consumed. 

Animal experiments in which the distinction was drawn between fat as 
fat and fat as the vehicle for the fat-soluble vitamins were first made by 
Osborne and Mendel [1920-21] and by Drummond and Coward [1921 J. In 
the observations of Osborne and Mendel the diets were not completely devoid 
of fat, they were only relatively very low and fat-soluble vitamins were supplied 
as dried alfalfa. The rats throve and grew wtdl and the authors concluded that 
‘^if true fats are essential for nutrition during grow^th the minimum necessary 
must be exceedingly small.*’ In Drummond and Coward’s experiment the fat 
in the diet was reduced to a trace and fat-soluble vitamins were supplied as 
the unsaponifiable fraction of fish-liver oil. The rats grew well on the diet and 
reproduced, and the conclusion of Hindhede and of Osborne and Mendel was 
completely borne out, that fats, while being a convenient form of energy- 
bearing food, are only indispensable as carriers of the fat-soluble vitamins; 
when a supply of these is otherwise assured, fats can be omitted from the 
dietary. 

For some years this view remained unchallenged, until Evans and Burr 
[1928] and Burr and Burr [1929] announced a new dietary deficiency in fat- 
free diets, which was relieved by the administration of fatty acids. The rats 
on the fat-deficient diet grew sub-normally and developed a scaliness and 
annulation of the tail, which might become necrosed, so that 1-3 cm, of the 
tip might be lost; the skin of the feet and also of the whole body ultimately 
became affected and the animals finally declined and died. 

McAmis, Anderson and Mendel [1929] describe some experiments in which 
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rats on fat-free diets grew and throve less well than those on diets containing 
fat, though the fat-soluble vitamins were supplied as the unsaponifiable 
fraction of cod-liver oil. One case is described where the tail of the rat became 
dark and gangrenous, but a condition as severe as that described by Burr and 
Burr was not observed. 

The condition of “scaly tail’’ which occurred among the rats used by the 
present writers in the experiment described in the preceding paper [1931] 
appears to be identical with that described by Burr and Burr, but as has 
already been stated, it could not be referred to the lack of fat in the dietary, 
since it occurred also among rats receiving abundant fat. The factors to w^hich 
it might be attributed appeared to be rather the type of caseinogen, the source 
of B vitamins and the type of cage used, with open wire grids to prevent 
coprophagy. The condition has also been observed in the Lister Institute by 
Chick, by Roscoe and by Aykroyd (personal communications) on a variety of 
diets but always when using cages with coarse wire flooring, on diets containing 
specially purified caseinogen and usually with yeast derivatives and yeast 
fractions, rather than w ith whole yeast as the source of B vitamins. Experience 
in this Institute is not incompatible with the view that modification of the 
supply and source of yeast \dtamins, under which heading the use of anti- 
coprophagy cages is included, is the responsible factor in the production of 
scaly tail. 

Analysis of the experimental results of the other workers already cited is 
not inconsistent with such an interpretation. The early experiments of 
Drummond and Coward and of Osborne and Mendel, in which the rats throve 
on a fat-free diet, would probably have been carried out in cages with solid 
bottoms as was usual at that date. Evans and Burr made a first series of 
experiments in which cages with solid bottoms were used, w’hile in all the 
subsequent ones the rats were housed on wire grids. It is remarkable that 
while in each experiment rats receiving fat grew better than those which did 
not, yet those which received fat and were caged on wire grids grew less well 
than ones which did not receive fat, but were housed in cages with solid 
bottoms. Less pure caseinogen seems also to have been used in the experiment 
where the cages had solid bottoms. The B vitamins were supplied as 0*7 g. 
daily of Fleischman yeast. No symptoms are described as having occurred in 
this experiment. 

In the experiment of McAmis, Anderson and Mendel the conditions were 
somewhat similar; the experiments were carried out using, partly, cages 
“consisting largely of glass” and, partly, cages with floors of open wire mesh. 
Harris yeast concentrate was used as a source of the B vitamins and later it 
was supplemented with 400 mg. of yeast daily. Inferior growth was shown 
by the rats on the fat-free diet and in one instance a tail lesion w'as observed, 
but the experiments are not well described and it is clear from the account 
of the autopsies that the rats on the fat-free diet, -which received their fat- 
soluble vitamins as unsaponifiable fraction of cod-liver oil, were partly de- 
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ficient in vitamin A. It is not possible to obtain much evidence from an 
analysis of these experiments. 

In the work of Burr and Burr the rats were housed throughout on coarse 
wire grids (two meshes to the inch); they received a diet which contained 
no fat, specially purified caseinogen and ether-extracted yeast. In these con- 
ditions the symptoms already described developed severely and could be cured 
by 10 drops of lard or 1-0 g. of liver daily, but not by 0*7 g. of whole yeast 
daily. The conditions here were more drastic and the syndrome developed fully, 
but the cure with 10 drops of lard and the failure with 0*7 g. whole yeast do 
not appear to support a theory of some deficiency in the yeast vitamin com- 
plex, It xnight however be that in the drastic conditions of the experiment 
0*7 g. of dried yeast did not supply enough of the factor, after the condition 
had developed severely. Aykroyd (personal communication) also only secured 
slow improvement of the condition when established to a severe degree, with 
1*0 g. of dried yeast but a cure was brought about with a daily dose of 1*0 g. 
dried liver. The failure with 0*7 g. of dried yeast definitely puts any question 
of a deficiency of vitamin B^ out of court. 

Some work of Evans and Lepkovsky [1929] however suggests in a most 
interesting manner that the curative action of fat for scaly tail may be exer- 
cised by making good some deficiency in the yeast vitamin complex. They 
show that fat in the diet can have the effect of reducing the amount of 
B vitamin which the rat needs and conclude that the more fat there is in the 
diet up to a point the less antineuritic vitamin B]^ is needed. They do not 
consider that this sparing action of fat is extended to vitamin Bj, but a 
careful examination of their charts suggests that it is, though less effectively 
than in the case of vitamin Bj , If fat, therefore, can have a sparing action on 
the B vitamin complex, an explanation is offered of Burr and Burras observations, 
which is also compatible with an ascription of the deficiency which produces 
scaly tail to lack of some factor within the yeast vitamin complex. Evans and 
Lepkovsky go no further than conjecture with regard to the mechanism by 
which the sparing action is produced; they suggest possible alterations in the 
rat’s intestinal flora. The present writers would tentatively suggest, though 
they have no evidence in support of their suggestion, that the addition of 
certain fats might operate by altering the consistency of the faeces, rendering 
them more pasty and less liable to fall through the wire grids and thereby 
promoting coprophagy. At any rate an examination of the literature and a 
comparison of the results with the writers’ own experience made it seem worth 
while to test further the hypothesis that the aetiology of the scaly tail syn- 
drome lies in variation of the conditions governing the supply of the yeast 
vitamin complex. 

Expxbimeivtal. 

The object aimed at was to compare the condition of rats which received 
diets containing fat or no fat, and were kept on wire screens and on solid bottoms 
respectively. 
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It was decided to use the commercial yeast extract marmite as the source 
of B vitamins. 

Twelve rats were used which were derived from four different litters, so 
that it was not possible to balance four experimental groups perfectly in this 
respect. 

For the first 50-60 days of experiment all the rats received the following 
diet: 

Caseinogen (British Drug Houses, fat- and vitamin-free) ... 20 

Rice starch 72 

Marmite yeast extract 4 

Salt mixture (McCollum 185) 4 

Vitamin D was given separately as 0*004 mg. of irradiated ergosterol in ethyl 
oleate daily, but no vitamin A was given in this period of the experiment as 
the animals were originally intended for another purpose. 

The rats were kept in cages with a floor of such finely perforated zinc that, 
so far as coprophagy was concerned, it amounted to a solid floor. 

About the 50th-60th day the animals showed signs of failing from lack 
of vitamin B^; marmite was therefore increased to 15 % of the diet. At the 
same time fat was introduced into the diet of six rats as 10 % of hardened 
arachis oil in the place of 10 % of starch, while the remaining six rats remained 
on the same diet devoid of fat. Of the six rats receiving fat in the diet, three were 
placed in cages with coarse screens (9 to the square inch) and three remained 
on the same floors as before : the six on a diet without fat were similarly divided. 
The irradiated ergosterol from this point also was administered in solution 
in liquid parafl&n instead of in ethyl oleate. Experiments with carotene had 
shown how quickly it is oxidised in ethyl oleate solution, and it was feared 
that vitamin D might suffer oxidation in the same way. 

For the next 40 days, for the purpose of another observation, the six rats 
on fine screens received their vitamin A as 0*006 mg. of carotene in liquid 
paraffin daily, while those on coarse wires received it as 0*04 g. of fresh green 
cabbage daily. At the end of the 40 days, i.e. about the 100th day of experi- 
ment, all the rats received their vitamin A as cabbage. At the same time, 
since any symptoms of scaly tail so far shown were very slight, the marmite 
was reduced once more to 8 %; it was deemed that the supply of vitamins B^ 
and Bg would be again endangered if it were reduced any lower. 

About the 180th day as the rats on the fine wires showed very little sign 
of the disease coarse screens were substituted. 

About the 200th day, when it was clear that fat in the diet was making 
no difference, vitamins A and D were administered more conveniently as 
5 drops of ood-liver oil daily, instead of as cabbage and irradiated ergosterol. 

The total duration of the experiment was about 290 days. 

On the regime above described, no rat developed a severe condition of 
scaly tail but all showed a recognisable degree of it, except one which died 
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on the 126th day. At autopsy it was found to have a cystitis, with stones in 
the bladder; the vitamin A supply was therefore probably insufticient for it. 
The growth of the animals is not considered in the results; the supply of 
vitamins and B 2 was insufficient for good growth over the major part of 
the experiment, so that the growth performances have no significance. The 
behaviour of the groups was as follows. 

Group h Diet -h fat. Coarse screens. Symptoms developed early and com- 
paratively severely, with a well-marked black necrotic tip to the tail in one 
case, moderately in the second case and slightly in the third. The most severe 
case showed slow improvement when treated with 0-2 g. dried yeast for 72 days 
and became cured, so that even the black tip to the tail disappeared, when 
treated with 0*4 g. daily for 41 days. The second case improved very slowly 
on 0*1 and 0-2 g. daily of dried yeast, but was almost cured when the experi- 
ment was ended after it had been for 21 days on 0-4 g. The third showed little 
improvement when treated with 0*2 and 0*4 g. of autoclaved (120^^ for 5 hours) 
dried yeast daily but was improved after 27 days on 0*4 g. of dried unheated 
yeast. 

Group 2. Diet —fat. Coarse s(reens. All the three rats developed well- 
marked scaliness and tw^o showed very small necrotic black tips to their 
tails, one of which made its appearance >vhile the rat wan under treatment 
with autoclaved yeast. Treatment with 0*4 or 0*5 g. of autoclaved yeast 
brought about no improvement, but when the dose was changed to one of 
0-4 g. of yeast, not autoclaved, over a period of 20 days, two of the rats 
showed improvement and one was cured. 

Group 3. Diet 4- fat. Fine screens. Symptoms developed very slightly 
while the rats were on the fine screens but increased after coarse ones were 
substituted. One rat died without symptoms before that date was reached. 
The two survivors were treated with 0*2 and 0*5 g. autoclaved yeast with 
no benefit; a black tip to the tail was developed in one case after the treat- 
ment had begun. Improvement took place when the rats were treated with 
0-4 g. dried yeast for 12 and 27 days respectively. 

Group 4. Diet —fat. Fine screens. The tail of one rat remained normal up 
to the removal of the fine screens; the other two showed slight but slowly 
increasing symptoms. After the substitution of coarse screens the degree of 
scaliness increased and two rats developed black tips to their tails, one of 
them wliilst under treatment with autoclaved yeast. No improvement took 
place with doses of 0*2, 0*4 or 0*5 g. of autoclaved yeast. With a daily dose of 
0*4 g. of dried yeast improvement took place after 10, 17 and 18 days respec- 
tively. 

Discussion. 

The condition was not developed severely enough to give very sharp results. 
On 15 % of marmite in the diet, it scarcely developed at all; it was only after 
the marmite was reduced again to 8 % that the condition became definite. 
Symptoms occurred approximately equally in the groups with and without 
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fat, though they were perhaps slightly more severe in the groups without fat. 
Four of the six rats without fat developed black tips to their tails, while 
only two did so in the two groups which received fat. On the other hand the 
most severe case, with the largest black necrotic area on the tail, was that of 
a rat which received fat in the diet. 

The symptoms developed slightly or not at all when the rats were housed 
on fine screens and became more marked when coarse ones were substituted. 

The condition was unaffected or even grew worse while the animals were 
being treated with 0*2-<)‘5 g. daily of autoclaved yeast. Dried yeast in a daily 
dose of 0*4 g. produced improvement, and the most severe case, on which 
treatment was begun early, was completely cured. 

The caseinogen and the coarse wire grids were the same as were used in 
the sterol experiment, where the symptoms were more marked; the source of 
yeast vitamins was how'ever different and one is inclined to suggest that in 
marmite the vitamin factors are not suflSciently unbalanced for the y^roduction 
of scaly tail. Even 0*4 g. of yeast only slowly cured the condition w’^hen it 
was very mild; it is easy to imagine that considerably larger amounts might 
fail to cure a very much more drastic deficiency. 

The results of this experiment lend some support to the hyj^othesis that 
the production of the scaly tail condition is influenced by factors which 
influence the supply of the yeast vitamin complex. In certain circumstances 
the prc'sence or absence of fat in the diet appears to be one of these factors, 
but in the conditions of the present experiment and using hardened arachis 
oil as the form of fat, it w^as not appreciably operative. Burr and Burr used 
lard, and Evans and Burr lard, butter- fat, corn oil and coconut oil but no 
hardened fat, but Evans and Lepkovsky found that the sparing action of 
fat w'as also exercised by hardened cottonseed oil, so that it seems improbable 
that the virtue is lost in the process of hardening. The failure of fat to exercise 
its protective action against the development of scaly tail in the wTiters’ 
experiments therefore remains unexplained, but it seems to exclude the 
hypothesis that scaly tail is the direct result of a pure fat deficiency. 

Summary. 

1. A scaly tail condition, considered to be the same as that described by 
Burr and Burr and ascribed by them to lack of fat in the diet, was developed 
in the course of experiments in which the rats received diets wdth and 
without fat. 

2. The condition was developed when the rats w^ere kept on coarse wire 
grids, with highly purified caseinogen and usually when extracts of yeast, 
rather than whole yeast, were used as the source of B vitamins. 

3. A comparison of the behaviour of rats housed on coarse and fine grids 
showed that the development of the condition was favoured by the use of 
the former. 

4. The condition, when developed in a mild degree, could be cured by 
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the addition of whole dried yeast. Autoclaved yeast conferred no benefit, 
showing that the condition could not be due to an insufficiency of vitamin Bj. 

6. The literature is discussed and it is suggested that the scaly tail con- 
dition may be correlated with some deficiency in the yeast vitamin complex 
and is influenced by the same factors as influence the action of the B vitamins, 
i.e. opportunities for coprophagy and the amount of fat in the diet. 

The writers are indebted to the Medical Research Council for whole and 
half-time grants respectively and to Dr Harriette Chick for helpful criticism. 
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XXXVIII. THE MICRO-DETERMINATION OF 

BARIUM. 


By ROLAND RUSK McLAUGHLIN (Grocsrs* Company Research Scholar), 
From the Biochemical Department, Lister Institute, London, 

{Recewed January 8th, 1931,) 

In the estimation of the barium present in barium hexosephosphates the 
ordinary macro-method on a small scale has been employed in this laboratory 
in the past. Sufiicient of the salt to give about 20 mg. BaSO^ was used, the 
barium precipitated in the boiling solution by the addition of very dilute 
sulphuric acid, and the barium sulphate filtered, ignited in the usual way and 
weighed on a micro-balance. The results obtained were often somewhat low 
and the agreement among duplicates was not always as good as was desirable. 
An investigation of the probable sources of error w^as made. 


The error due to the use of coal gas for heating the barium sulphate. 


It was found that heating the small platinum crucible to redness by means 
of a Bunsen burner to drive off the excess sulphuric acid after treatment of 
the incinerated residue with hydrochloric and sulphuric acids caused a con- 
siderable and variable loss in weight, due to reduction of some of the barium 
sulphate to barium sulphide in the presence of the hot, reducing gases from 
the burner. This loss can be eliminated by heating electrically at this stage, 
as shown by Table 1. 

Table I. 


Another sample 


Weight of barium 
Hulphate 
(nig.) 

Manner of heating 

17*200 

Gae 

21*300 

Gentle gas heating, no blasting 

20*20(5 

»» »» 

17*625 

Gas. Blasting 

16*850 

» 

18*275 


19-396 

Electrical 

19-346 

$9 

le 18-654 

Electrical 

18-646 

99 

15-186 

Gas 

18-667 

Electrical 


Between each of the weighings recorded above the barium sulphate was 
treated with 4 drops of 2N HCl, followed by 4 drops of 2N H^SOi and the 
moisture driven off by gently heatii^ the crucible lid prior to heating, in the 
manner indicated in Table 1, to drive off the su^huric acid. In every case 

20—2 
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after gas-heating there was a strong odour of HgS on adding the hydrochloric^ 
acid, whereas after electrical heating there was no odour. 

The error due to incomplete filtration. 

It was found that loss of barium sulphate due to incomplete filtration 
could be eliminated by heating the precipitated barium sulphate and super- 
natant liquid for 6 to 8 hours at incipient boiling, in the usual manner, leaving 
at 0*^ overnight, filtering cold and refiltering the filtrate through the same 
paper (Whatman 44). Previously, it had been found that on filtering hot and 
without re-filtration the loss from three barium determinations, each of which 
gave rise to about 18 mg. BaS 04 , 4*102 mg. This loss was determined 
by evaporating to dryness the combined filtrates from the three determina- 
tions and subtracting the weight due to solid impurities in the reagents em- 
ployed. Barium chloride had been used as the source of barium so this was 
nermissible. 

In order to demonstrate the accuracy of the method the foUowing experi- 
ment was performed. Approximately 10 mg. of recrystallised barium chloride 
were dissolved in 100 cc. of water. Six 2 cc. samples were taken with an 
Ostwald pipette. Three of these were treated according to Pregl’s method for 
the micro-estimation of chlorine. The other three were treated according to 
the method to be described for the estimation of barium : 


BaSO^ obtained, mg 

22*530 

22*503 

22*530 

After rc-treating with HCl and H2804and re-heating 

22*535 

22*515 

22*530 

Average ... ... ... 

22*525 mg. 



AgCl obtained, mg 

27*720 

27*760 

27*716 

Average 

27*732 



Calculated as BaS 04 

22*581 mg. 




The combined filtrates (ca. 100 cc.) from the three barium determinations 
were evaporated to dryness and the residue weighed. The same quantities of 
the same reagents used in the three barium determinations were evaporated 
to dryness and the residue weighed. Results: 

Residue obtained from the three filtrates 1*268 mg. 

Residue obtained from the reagents 1*064 mg. 

BaSO^ in the combined filtrates 0*214 mg. 

Loss of BaSO^ in each determination { J x 0*214 mg.) 0*071 mg. 

Thus, the weight of barium sulphate found agrees closely with the figure 
obtained by calculating the equivalent weight in barium sulphate of the silver 
chloride found, and the loss of barium sulphate is not more than 0*3 % of 
the total weight. This loss may be even less than that shown since any soluble 
impurity which may have been present in the recrystallised barium chloride 
could not be determined, and would, of course, be present in the residue 
obtained on evaporation of the combined filtrates. Also, agreement is found 
in the weights of barium sulphate before and after re-treatment with hydro- 
chloric and sulphuric acids and re-heating. It may be noted that even when 
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evaporated to a small volume tte combined filtrates from the three barium 
determinations showed no sign of precipitate even on standing for 24 hours. 

Details of the method employed. 

Place sufficient of the material to be analysed to give about 20 mg. BaS 04 
in a 150 cc. beaker, add water to 100 cc. and heat to incipient boiling. In a 
bulb of about 15 cc. capacity, which has been drawn down to a capillary at 
one end, place 10 cc. of water containing one drop of 2N H 2 .SO 4 and allow this 
solution to drip slowly into the solution in the beaker. Then add 1 cc. of 
2N H 2 SO 4 in 10 cc. of water in the same manner. Finally, add 1 cc. of 2 N 
H 2 SO 4 directly to the beaker. Cover the beaker with a clock-glass and main- 
tain it at approximately 90° for 6 to 8 hours, thereby reducing the volume of 
the solution to about 20 cc. Set aside over night at 0 °. Filter through a small 
filter-paper (4 to 5 cm.), stirring up the precipitate before each addition of 
liquid to the funnel. Never allow the surface of the liquid in the funnel to 
rise closer than 1 mm. to the top of the paper, thereby avoiding a ring of 
barium sulphate 0 !i the glass. When the liquid has all been filtered return the 
filtrate to the original beaker and repeat the filtration. In this way most of 
the precipitate is transferred to the paper. Transfer the remainder by using 
small portions of the filtrate. Finally, wash the beaker and precipitate with 
distilled water. Dry the filter-paper in the funnel in an oven at 100 ° and 
transfer it to a small, weighed platinum crucible. Char the paper slowly by 
heating the projecting lid only of the crucible with a small flame, never allowing 
the paper to burn. When charred, increase the heat graduallj', finishing with 
strong heating to complete the incineration. Allow the crucible to cool. Add 
2 drops of distilled w’ater, making sure that the precipitate and filter ash are 
wet. (Otherwise, spattering will occur due to vigorous liberation of hydrogen 
sulphide on the addition of hydrochloric acid.) Add 1 drop of 2 iV HCl. Wait 
till the usual effervescence has moderated before adding 3 or 4 more drops. 
Add 4 or 5 drops of 2jV H 2 SO 4 . Drive off the moisture by heating the pro- 
jecting lid only of the crucible with a very small flame, avoiding any approach 
to boiling. Finally, heat the crucible for 20 to 25 minutes on an electric heater 
to drive off the sulphuric acid. Placing the crucible as close as possible to a 
coil of red-hot resistance wire has been found to provide sufficient heat. It is 
advisable to remove the lid and heat it separately since, unless an electrically 
heated muffle is used, there is a tendency for the sulphuric acid to condense 
on the lid. Place the crucible on the copper block as used by Pregl. After 
10 minutes transfer it to the micro-balance case and weigh it after a further 
15 minutes. The empty crucible should, of course, have been weighed in the 
same manner. Repeat the operations from the point where the hydrochloric 
acid was added. The second weight should agree with the first within 0-03 mg. 



XXXIX. THE METHYLATION OF HEXOSEMONO- 
PHOSPHORIC ESTER. 

By EAKL JUDSON KINGi, ROLAND RUSK McLAUGIILIN* 

AND WALTER THOMAS JAMES MORGAN*. 

From the Biochemical Department of the Lister InstitiUe, London . 

(Received January 5th, 1931.) 

In the original description of hexosenaonophosphoric ester prepared by the 
action of yeast juice on fructose and glucose Robison [1922] expressed the 
opinion that the compound was probably a mixture of glucose- and fructose- 
monophosphoric esters. This conclusion was based on the properties of the 
dextrorotatory sugar obtained by acid hydrolysis of the ester and on the 
positive SelivanofE reaction for fructose given by all samples of the purified 
hexosemonophosphoric acid. 

Meyerhof and Lohmann [1927] obtained further experimental evidence 
that the hexosemonophosphoric acid described by Robison was a mixture of 
an aldose- and a ketose-phosphoric ester. By estimating the reducing power 
according to Bertrand's method and comparing this figure with that obtained 
when using the Willstatter and Schudel [1918] h 3 rpoiodite method they were 
able to calculate the percentage of aldosemonophosphoric ester present in the 
total hexosemonophosphoric acid. Lohmann [1928] attempted to separate 
these aldose and ketose constituents of hexosemonophosphoric ester by acid 
hydrolysis, since in the event of the ketosemonophosphoric acid present being 
identical with the fructosemonophosphoric acid prepared by Neuberg [1918] 
it should be more easily hydrolysed than the remaining aldosemonophosphoric 
add. After partial hydrolysis Lohmann obtained an ester which showed an 
enhanced aldose content together with a specific rotation [a];f -f 36*7® for 
the free acid. He did not succeed however in completely eliminating the 
ketose component from the aldosemonophosphate. 

Robison and King [1929] by fractional crystallisation of the brucine salt 
of hexosemonophosphoric ester obtained a compound possessing a higher 
dextrorotation ([a]^i -t- 21° for the barium salt) than the original ester and 
an increased content of aldosemonophosphate (91 %) as measured by the 
iodimetric method modified according to Macleod and Robison [1929]. 

Towards the end of 1928 Robison and King had separated the aldosemono- 
phosphate from yeast hexosemonophosphate and had obtained strong evidence 
that it was a monophosphoric ester of glucose. Their experiments yielded 

1 Besearch Associate of the Department of Medical Eesearch, University of Toronto. 

* Grocers’ Company Research Scholar, ■ Beit Memorial Research Sallow. 
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sujHScient of this purified aldosemonophosphate to enable work to be com- 
menced on its methylation witb a view to proving its structure. 

The results of the methylation of this hexosemonophosphate were given 
in a short abstract by King and Morgan [1929, 1], It was shown that if this 
hexosemonophosphate was methylated by Fischer’s method, both at room 
temperature and at 60®, two distinct hexosides were formed. The hexoside 
produced at room temperature was rapidly hydrolysed by O'liV' acid at 35®, 
the methyl-group being completely eliminated in about 24 hours. The hexoside 
produced by methylation at the higher temperature was not hydrolysed under 
these conditions. These two hexosides probably represent the reactive (fura- 
nose) and the stable (pyranose) forms whose formation could only take place 
if the hydroxyl-groups attached to the carbon atoms 4 and 5 are unsubsti- 
tuted. It appeared therefore that the phosphate group was not in either of 
these positions. The earlier work of Robison [1922] had eliminated the possi- 
bility of the phosphoric acid group being attached in positions 1 and 2. There 
remained however positions 3 and 6. King and Morgan pointed out that while 
no definite conclusions could be reached as to the exact position of the phos- 
phoric acid group, the rate of hydrolysis of this group pointed to position 6 
as the most probable (1) but this inference appeared to be incompatible with 
the difference in the melting points of the osazones of hexoseraonophosphoric 
acid and hexosediphosphoric acid which had been reported by Robison. It 
was therefore suggested [King and Morgan, 1929, 2] that the phosphoric acid 
group was in position 3 (II). Levene and Raymond [1929] having observed 
the formation of a reactive y-glucoside when hexosemonophosphoric acid was 
methylated by Fischer's method at room temperature, concluded that this 


] 
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H.C.OH 
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phosphoric ester possessed an unstable furanose ring, the phosphoric acid 
group being attached to the fifth carbon atom (III). Methylation at these 
temperatures is, however, considered to favour the production of a y-hexoside 
and, therefore, cannot be used as evidence that the phosphoric acid group is 
in the fifth position and has thus prevented the formation of the normal 1 :5 
ring. 

Josephson and Proffe [1930] converted di-i^opropylideneglucose by the 
action of phosphoryl chloride in pyridine solution at — 18® to — 20® into a 
di-i>Dpropylideneglucose phosphate which on treatment with baryta and subse- 
quent hydrolysis yielded a glucose-S-phosphate possessing a p 3 rranose ring 
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structure. These authors claim that Robison’s ester is not identical with their 
synthetic ester and, therefore, cannot be a glucosc~3-phosphoric acid as sug- 
gested by King and Morgan. 

The methylation experiments quoted in the original abstract of King and 
Morgan have been repeated using further preparations of purified aldose- 
monophosphate and the production of the two different types of hexosides 
has been confirmed. The evidence as to the nature of the oxide ring system in 
these two different types of hexosides has been further developed by com- 
paring the rate of hydrolysis of the dephosphorylated methylhexosides with 
a methylhexoside of known structure. In the absence of any evidence which 
points to the migration of the phosphoric acid group during methylation it 
would appear highly probable that positions 4 and 5 in aldosemonophosphoric 
acid are not substituted by the phosphoric acid group. Meanwhile Robison 
and King [1929, 1931] isolated the pure aldosemonophosphoric* acid com- 
ponent of hexosemonophosphoric acid and the determination of the melting 
point of its osazone showed this to be identical with that of the osazone of 
fructosemonophosphoric acid derived from fructosediphosphoric acid in which 
the phosphoric acid group is most probably in position 6 [Morgan and Robison, 
1928; Morgan, 1929], From this evidence the aldosemonophosphoric acid 
would appear to be an aldose-6-phosphoric acid and this conclusion is to 
some extent supported by the recent work of Levene and Raymond [1930], 
These authors have also prepared the synthetic gluoose-3-pho8phoric acid 
and have shown that it differs markedly in properties from the Robison 
hexosemonophosphate. They have also prepared another synthetic ester 
which they consider to be glucose-fi-phosphoric acid and which resembles 
the Robison ester in some though not in all respects [Robison and King, 
1931]. 

Experimental. 

The hexosemonophosphoric ester used in the methylation experiments 
was prepared by the fractional crystallisation from 20 % ethyl alcohol of 
the brucine salt of the crude ester isolated from the products of yeast juice 
fermentation, and a typical analysis of the purified barium hexosemonophos- 
phate is given below. 

Total phosphorus 7*6 % 

Inorganic phosphate Absent 

Reducing power (H. and J.) ... 36-4 % 

Iodine reduction (M. and R.).,. 39*3 % (~ 87 % aldose component) 

+ 20-4» 

Methylation op the hexosemonophosphate. 

Methylation at 18^. Barium hexosemonophosphate (9*2 g.) was added to 
200 cc. of anhydrous methyl alcohol containing hydrogen chloride in amount 
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calculated to give a final solution containing 0-6 % of free hydrogen chloride. 
To facilitate the rapid solution of the salt the mixture was shaken under 
conditions previously described in detail by Morgan [1927]. The barium salt 
dissolved rapidly to give a clear pale yellow solution and no separation of 
barium chloride occurred during the esterification. The progress of the esterifi- 
cation was followed by estimating the reducing power of the solution by the 
method of Hagedorn and Jensen and by frequent readings of the rotation in 
a 4 dm. polarimeter tube. During the first hour there was a sharp rise in 
the observed rotation followed by a sudden drop, the rotation continuing to 
decrease until esterification was complete. The course of this change is shown 
in Fig. 1, Curve A, while the analytical figures obtained during the esterifica- 
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Beducing power as 

Esterifi- 


Time 

Observed 

Total 

glucose per 1 cc. 

/ — 

— * 

notation 

phosphoruB 

of the solution 

cation 

Hrs. 

Mins 

* 1 ” Imi 


mg. 



6 

407® 

0692 

14*H 

0 


1(» 

4 74 

— 

— 

— 


26 

4-77 


— 

— 


40 

4-79 

— 

— 

— 


65 

4-81 

— 

— 

— 

1 

25 

4-67 

— 

— 

— 

2 

10 

4-49 

— 

— 

— 

3 

30 

4’36 

— 

— 

21 

7 

25 

3*79 

0*691 

11*70 

18 


2-72 

0*694 

9*40 

36 

24 


2*72 

— 

— 

56 

42 


1-43 

0*685 

0*45 

67 


103 

0*682 

6*35 

64 

93 


0-88 

0*687 

3*95 

73 

116 


0-82 

0*689 

3*05 

79 

160 


0-79 

OOIH) 

2*70 

85 

211 


0-63 

— 

1*32 

91 

•260 



— 

012 

99 


* After re-solution in fresh methyl alcoholic hydrogen chloride. 


tion are given in Table I. There was no formation of inorganic phosphate 
during the experiment. The reduction at the end of 8 days indicated that 
90 % of the theoretical quantity of hexoside had been produced. The yield 
of methylhexosidemonophosphate was, however, considerably increased by 
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neutralising the 90 % equilibrium mixture, distilling off the methyl alcohol 
under reduced pressure at 36°-40®, and redissolving the hexose-hexoside 
mixture obtained in 200 cc. of dry methyl alcohol containing hydrogen 
chloride as described above. Under these conditions the solution became 
almost non-reducing (less than 1 %) and the methylhexosidemonophosphorio 
ester was obtained in an almost quantitative 5 rield. The acid methyl alcohol 
solution of the hexoside was neutralised by the addition of silver carbonate, 
the precipitated silver chloride filtered off and the filtrate made just pink to 
phenolphthalein by the addition of methyl alcoholic solution of baryta. The 
precipitated barium methylhexosidemonophosphate was washed with anhy- 
drous methyl alcohol and dried in a vacuum desiccator. The crude barium salt 
thus obtained was dissolved in 10 parts of water and fractionally precipitated 
with increasing concentrations of ethyl alcohol. The following fractions were 
collected : 

Alcohol concentration Weight of fraction 

0-30 % (by volume) 3-3 g. 

30-40 % „ 2-1 g. 

46-80% „ 4-5 g. 

The optical rotation of these fractions show’ed no appreciable difference, 
thus indicating no separation into the a- and jS-methylhexosidemonophos- 
phates. That the a- and )8-isomers were present seemed certain from the type 
of the methylation curve (Fig. 1, Curve A), the preliminary rise being due to 
the formation of a hexoside possessing greater dextrorotation than the original 
mixture of a- and jS-hexosemonophosphoric acids. In the same way the subse- 
quent fall in rotation presumably indicated the formation of the more laevo- 
rotatory isomer. 

In another methylation under similar conditions 6-1 g. of barium hexose- 
monophosphate were dissolved in 300 cc. of anhydrous methyl alcohol con- 
taining hydrogen chloride. The reaction was stopped by the addition of excess 
barium carbonate when 93 % esterification had been reached. The solution 
was filtered and a hot saturated aqueous solution of baryta added to the 
filtrate until it was just pink to phenolphthalein. Two volumes of light 
petroleum and half a volume of ether were added, the resulting precipitate 
was collected by centrifuging and dried in a vacuum desiccator. The crude 
barium salt thus obtained, containing barium chloride as the principal im- 
purity, was dissolved in 8 times its weight of water. The barium chloride was 
precipitated by the addition of a saturated aqueous solution of silver sulphate^ 
the end-point being determined by centrifuging a small sample of the liquid 
and testing with silver sulphate solution. A slight trace of barium chloride 
amounting to, at most, 0*16 % of the total solid was left in the solution. The 
resulting precipitate was centrifuged off and washed with water. The large 
volume of centrifugate was reduced in vacuo over concentrated sulphuric arid 
to approximately the original volume, when a dark-coloured solution was 
obtained. To this solution slightly more than sufficient normal sulphuric acid 
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to give the free hexoside was added. The barium sulphate was quickly centri- 
fuged off, the remaining trace of silver chloride being also removed. The clear 
colourless solution was then made pink to phenolphthalein by the addition 
of a cold saturated solution of baryta. The solution was then evaporated to 
the original volume and centrifuged to remove barium sulphate resulting from 
the slight excess of sulphuric acid. It was then treated with a mixture of 
alcohol, ether and light petroleum. The resulting precipitate, after drying over 
sulphuric acid in vacuOy gave the following analytical figures : 

OCH3 % P % Ba 

Found 7-57 7-45 32-98 

Calculated for CeH^o04(OCHa)(PO^Ba) 7-57 7-57 33-55 

Methylation at 60°. Barium hexosemonophosphate (6-0 g.) was added to 
100 cc. of anhydrous methyl alcohol containing hydrogen chloride. The general 
method and precautions observed were the same as those described above. 
A portion of the methyl alcoholic solution was at once transferred to a jacketed 
4 dm. polarimeter tube which was kept, together with the remaining part 
of the solution, at 60° in an electric oven. At the end of the first hour barium 
chloride began to crystallise from the alcoholic solution, thus making it 
necessary to filter the solution before the polarimeter readings could be taken. 
The course of the methylation was followed and the resulting methylhexoside- 
monophosphate was isolated as described for the first methylation at 18°. 
The figures obtained are given in Table II. No inorganic phosphate was 
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Time 

Observed 

Total 

glucose per 1 cc. 
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A 

rotation 

phosphonis 

of the solution 

cation 


Mins. 

Hra. 


g- 

mg. 

«/ 

,0 


12 

5-22® 

— 

15-2 

— 


40 

4-79 

0-430 

10-8 

29 

1 

20 

2-62 

— 

— 

— 

18 

30 

2-20 

— 

5-0 

67 

20 


2-15 

— 

— 

— 

26 


2-71 

— 

— 

— 

41 


3-25 

0-410 

2-3 

85 

06 


4-35 

— 

1-1 

93 

99 


5-25 

— 

— 

— 

101 


5-45 

— 

— 

— 

m 


5-62 

0-408 

0-6 

96 

120 


5-75 

0-410 

— 

— 


liberated during the methylation. It will be seen that the curve showing change 
in rotation during methylation (Fig. 1, Curve B), is entirely different in form 
from the corresponding curve for the methylation at 18°. The curve shows a 
rapid fall during the first 20 hours, followed by a steady rise until the esterifi- 
cation is complete, the final value for the observed rotation being higher than 
the original value for the hexosemonophosphoric acid. In a second methyla- 
tion at 60° 6*1 g. of barium hexosemonophosphate were dissolved in 300 cc. 
of anhydrous methyl alcohol containing hydrogen chloride. The separation of 
the hexoside and its purification by means of silver sulphate were carried out 
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in the manner already described under the methylation at 18°. On analysis 
the methoxyl values were found to be higher than that calculated for barium 
methylhexosidemonophosphate. It was thought that this might possibly be 
due to partial methylation of the phosphate group, although potassium di- 
hydrogen phosphate under the same conditions showed no evidence of esterifi- 
cation, a result in agreement with that obtained by Morgan [1927], The brucine 
salt was prepared and was repeatedly recrystallised from aqueous alcohol and 
thereafter reconverted into the barium salt. The methoxyl content of the latter, 
though somewhat lower than before, was still higher than the calculated figure. 
Under the conditions employed it is possible that the dimethylacetal derivative 
vrould also be formed and might account for the high methoxyl value obtained. 
The regenerated barium salt gave the following analytical results: 

% OCH, % Ba 

Found 8-23 7-49 32^76 

Calculated for 7*57 7*67 33-55 

Acid hydrolysis of the methylhexosidemonophosphates. 

HexosidewMophosphate formed at IS"". The barium methylhexosidemono- 
phosphate (47*4 mg.) was dissolved in 10 cc. of O'lN HCl for the determina- 
tion of the rate of elimination of the methyl group at 37°. The extent of hydro* 
lysis was measured from time to time by estimating the reducing power of 
the solution by the Hagedorn and Jensen method. The results shown in Fig. 2, 



Fig. 2. Hydrolysis in 0-liV HCI at 37*. 

A. Methylhexosidemonophosphate from methylation at 18*. 

B. Methylhexosidemonophosphate from methylation at 60*. 

C. Dephosphorylated methymexosidemonophosphate from methylation at 18*. 

D. Dephosphorylated methylhexosidemonophosphate from methylation at 60*. 

E. a-Methylglucoside. 

At these points the solutions were made N with HCl and heated at 100® for the 
times indicated. 

Carve A, indicate that hydrolysis was almost complete at the end of 24 hoars. 
This was confirmed by raising the concentration of HCl to N and heating at 
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100®, when the reducing power, expressed as % of the barium methylhexoside 
originally present, was increased only from 37*2 to 40*9. 

Hexosidernonophosphate foryned at 60"", The barium methylhexosidemono- 
phosphate (51*1 mg.) was dissolved in 10 cc. of 0*1 AT HCl and kept at 37®, 
the rate of removal of the methyl group being measured as in the previous 
acid hydrolysis. Curve B, Fig. 2 shows that a small but rapid rise in the 
reducing power occurred during the first few hours; this was possibly due to 
the presence of the dimethylacetal derivative mentioned above together with 
any of the more reactive hexosides w^hich may have been produced during the 
methylation. No further increase was observed after 24 hours and the re- 
ducing power at this point indicated that only 22 % of the total hexoside 
had been hydrolysed. This amount presumably includes the dimethylacetal 
derivative, which by calculation from the methoxyl content may have been 
present to the extent of 20 % . At the end of 50 hours the methylhexoside 
solution was made N with hydrochloric acid and heated at 100®, and after tliis 
treatment the reducing power was found to be very nearly equal to that 
calculated assuming complete hydrolysis of the hexoside. 

These experiments indicate that the hexoside produced by methylation 
at 60® is not hydrolysed to any appreciable extent under conditions which 
bring about almost complete hydrolysis of the methylhexosideinonophosphate 
produced at 18®. 


The enzymic dephosphoky^lation of the 

METHYLHEXO.SIDKMONOPHOSPHATES. 

MvihyUiexoHidemo7iophosphate farmed at J8\ A sample of the purified 
barium inethylhexosidemonophosphate (0*503 g.) was dissolved in w’ater and 
the equivalent amount of potassium sulphate added. The barium sulphate was 
removed by centrifuging and the solution of the potassium salt adjusted to 
Ph 8*4 with a dilute solution of potassium hydroxide. The bone phosphatase 
preparation, 100 mg. [Martland and Robison, 1929J, was then added together 
with a few drops of chloroform, the again adjusted to 8*4 and the enzymic 
hydrolysis allowed to proceed at room temperature. Estimations of inorganic 
phosphate showed that 91 % of the phosphorus was eliminated at the end 
of 72 hours and that no further hydrolysis occurred in a further 24 hours. 
At this stage the solution was treated with four times its volume of alcohol, 
and after filtration the alcoholic solution was evaporated to dryness. The 
residue was extracted with boiling ethyl alcohol and the alcoholic extract 
filtered and evaporated. The resulting syrup was then extracted with a small 
quantity of water, filtered and again evaporated to dryness, when it yielded 
210 mg. of a syrup which was free from phosphorus and possessed a reducing 
power of only 4*6 % . After drying over phosphorus pentoxide in vacuo the 
methoxyl was determined: 

Found 14-67 % 

Calculated for CS,H„0,(OCH,) 16*98 
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M€thylhexosidemomphosjph<Ue ftyrr^ dt 60°, The purified barium methyl- 
hexosidemonophosphate (0*638 g.) was converted to the potassium salt and 
treated with 600 mg.^ of the bone phosphatase preparation under conditions 
similar to those described above. At the end of 24 hours 93*6 % of the phos- 
phorus was eliminated and no further hydrolysis took place during the next 
24 hours. The dephosphorylated hexoside was then isolated and purified as 
described above. Analysis for methoxyl gave the following results: 

Found 12-73% 

Calculated for C,Hu06(0CH8) 15-98 % 

The methoxyl value indicates that the product contained a considerable pro- 
portion of contaminating material which possibly may have been derived 
from the phosphatase preparation of which an unnecessarily large amount 
was used for the hydrolysis. 

The acid hydrolysis of the dephosphorylated 

METHYLHEXOSIDEMONOPHOSPHATES. 

A carefully dried sample of the dephosphorylated methylhexosidemono- 
phosphate (0*114 g.) produced by methylation at 18° was dissolved in 40 cc. 
of 0*liV^ HCl and kept at 37°. The extent of the removal of the methyl group 
was measured by estimating the reducing power of the solution by Hagedorn 
and Jensen’s method as in the acid hydrolysis of the methylhexosidemono- 
phosphate. The optical rotation of the solution in a 4 dm. tube was observed 
during the hydrolysis. The results are shown in Fig. 2, Curve C ; Fig. 3, Curve A ; 



Fig. 3. Change in optical rotation during hydrolysis in 0*1 JV at 37^. 

A. Dephosphorylated methylhexosidemonophosphate from methylation at IS*’. 

B. Dephosphoiylated methylhexosidemonophosphate from methylation at 60®. 

-v At these points the solutions were made N with HCl and heated at 100® for 1 hour. 

and in Table III, and indicate the extreme ease with which the methyl group 
is el imina ted under these conditions. About 80 % hydrolysis was effected in 
12 hours and this figure was not increased in the following 12 hours. Heating 
at 100° for 1 hour in N HCl increased the hydrolysis to 87 %. At the end 

' This amount was used in error, in place of 100 mg. , 
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Table III. 



Time 


Observed 

, 

A 

% hydrolysis 

rotation 

>ir8. 

Mins. 

(H. and J.) 

L® Im61 

0 

0 

4*87 

-0*21^ 

♦0 

30 

21*29 

-0-06 

1 


27-30 

-0*04 

2 

52 

61*70 

4-0*09 

5 

44 

67*77 

4 0*30 

12 


81*32 

4-0*43 

22 

15 

81*81 

-fO'47 

t23 

15 

87*72 

+ 0*36 


* 39 cc. of the original solution 4-0*4 cc. 10^ HCl-fO*6cc. H./). 

t After heating 30 cc. of the above solution 4- 8 cc. lOiV HCi+ii cc. If/) at ItK)"* for 1 hour. 

of the hydrolysis at 37° the specific rotation, based on the weight of material 
taken was 4 * 44*0°, and on the glucose present as indicated by Hagedorn 
and Jensen’s method was [a]- 4,^1 -f 55*6°. After hydrolysis at 37° the reduction 
given by the iodimetric method of Macleod and Robison was 77*7 %, 

Table IV. 

Time Observed 


, 

A ... 

N 

hydrolysis 
(H. and J.) 

rotation 

lira. 


Mins. 


0 


0 

1*8 

4-0*30’ 

♦0 


30 

4*5 

■r0 27 

1 


16 

7*7 

4-0*27 

3 


10 

12*4 

4 0*32 

6 


16 

14*2 

4-0*36 

11 


40 

17*1 

4-0*38 

23 



20*5 

4-0*395 

t23 


30 

66*5 

4-0-40 

{24 



67-6 

^-0*36 


* 30-0 cc. of the original solution 4 0-4 cc. 10 AT HCl + 31 cc. H,0. 

t AfUjr heating 3»'5*2 cc. of the above solution + 4 cc. 10 iV HCl+0-8cc, HjO at 100"* for 
30 minutes. 

X 30 minutes' further heating at 100^. 

A sample of the dephosphorylated methylhexoside (0*116 g.) obtained from 
the product of methylation at 60° was dissolved in water, made up to 40 cc. 
and the reducing power and rotation of the solution were determined. The 
course of the hydrolysis was followed by frequent estimations of the reducing , 
power (Hagedorn and Jensen) of the solution and by the change in optical 
rotation as observed in a 4 dm. tube. Fig. 2, Curve D shows that at the 
commencement of the hydrolysis there was a rapid but limited rise in the 
reducing power of the solution indicating the presence of about 20 % of a 
substance readily hydrolysed by 0* 1 iV HCl at 37°. After 20 hours, as no further 
hydrolysis appeared to take place, the solution was made N with hydrochloric 
acid and heated at 100° for half an hour. This procedure raised the percentage 
hydrolysis from 20*6 to 66*5, while after a further 30 minutes at 100° this 
figure was only increased to 67*6. The iodine reduction value deternained at 
this stage corresponded with 74;9 % hydrolysis. The specific rotation after 
30 minutes* heating at 100° calculated on the basis of the glucose present 
(Hagedorn and Jensen) was + 69*6° and after a further period of 
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30 minutes at 100°, + 61-5°. The change in optical rotation of the solution 
during hydrolysis is shown in Fig. 3, Curve B. 

The dephosphorylated methylhexosides derived by enzymic hydrolysis 
from the products of methylation of aldosemonophosphate at 18° and 60° 
respectively exhibit the same pronounced difference in their rates of hydro- 
lysis by 0*1 N HCl at 37° as do the methylhexosidemonophosphates them- 
selves. It is clear from the curves that the presence of the phosphate group 
does not materially affect the rate of hydrolysis of the methoxyl group. 

In order to compare the rates of hydrolysis of these hexosides with that 
of a compound of known constitution a sample of recrystallised a-methyl- 
glucoside was hydrolysed by 0-1 N HCl at 37° followed by N HCl at 100°. 
The results are shown in Fig. 2, Curve E. The reducing power and the specific 
rotation of the hydrolysis product were determined in a separate experiment 
in which 0’1327 g. of a-methylglucoside in 50 cc. of 2N HCl was heated at 
100° for 1 hour. Calculated from the reducing power determined by the 
Hagedorn and Jensen method, the hydrolysis amounted to 96-5 %, and the 
specific rotation Mmci of product was -f 65-9°. The reducing power by 
the iodimetric method, however, indicated complete hydrolysis and on this 
basis the specific rotation was -I- 63‘4°. These values for the specific rotation 
are somewhat higher than that of glucose in aqueous solution ([a]*’,;i + 62-5°), 
but a determination of the specific rotation of glucose in similar low concen- 
tration in 2^ HCl gave the value -h 63‘6°, while after heating for half an hour 
at 100° the reducing power by the Hagedorn and Jensen method showed that 
some destruction of glucose had taken place (3 %) and the specific rotation, 
calculated from this reducing power, was -f 66-3°. 

Separation of the a- and /S-methylhexosidemonophosphates. 

Small amounts of the barium methylhexosidemonophosphates produced 
by methylation at 18° and 60° respectively were converted into the brucine 
salts. The barium was removed by shaking an aqueous solution of these salts 
with a slight excess of brucine sulphate until the reaction was complete. By 
allowing the alcoholic solutions of the brucine salts to evaporate slowly several 
crops of crystals were removed. From the brucine salt of the methylhexoside- 
monophosphoric ester methylated at 18° crops of crystals yielded, on con- 
verting to the barium salt, non-reducing compounds having extreme specific 
rotations of -f 13° and -I- 49°, while the brucine salts of the more stable 
hexoside yielded non-reducing barium salts possessing specific rotations of 
Mmoi + + 39°. These figures indicate a separation into the c- and 

/S-isomers of the corresponding reactive and stable hexosides, but since the 
brucine salts were not exhaustively fractionated using different solvents it is 
not possible to claim that the specific rotations are those of the pure isomers. 
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Discussion. 

The simplest and most probable explanation of the experimental results 
described in this paper is that during the methylation of purified aldosemono- 
phosphate two types of aldosides are formed presumably containing a reactive 
(furanose) or a stable (pyranose) ring structure according to the temperature 
of methylation. This explanation assumes that only furanose and pjTanose 
ring structures are formed; this assumption is, however, strongly supported 
by a large mass of experimental work in the sugar group. At present there is 
no authentic case of a propylene oxide (1:3) sugar known. The structure of 
di-i??opropylidenexyIose has been investigated by Haworth and Porter [1928] 
who originally considered that this compound presented a unique opportunity 
to investigate the possi ble existence of a propylene oxide (1:3) ring system. They 
concluded, however, after careful examination, that this compound possesses 
a furanose (1:4) ring and thus falls into line with one of the two known oxide 
ring systems. It would appear, therefore, that in the absence of any evidence 
indicating that the two hexosides produced from the purified aldosemono- 
phosphate by simple methylation at 18*^ and are different from the known 
furanose and pyranose types, we may conclude that the phosphoric acid group 
is not attached at the 4th or 5th position in the aldosemonophosphate. 

It may be pointed out that although the ester used in these experiments 
contained only 87 % of the pure aldosemonophosphate, since isolated by 
Robison and King [1931], the presence of the second component could not 
possibly account for the formation of the two methylhexosides in the yields 
obtained. 

The recent w ork of Robison and King on the melting point of the osazone 
of the purified aldosemonophosphate and on the oxidation of this ester points 
to the phosphoric acid group being attached in position 6. while from the 
synthetic side the evidence of Josephson and Proffe seems to eliminate the 
possibility of the phosphoric acid being in position 3, a conclusion which is 
also supported by Leveiie and Raymond. On the evidence now’ available it 
would therefore appear probable that the aldosemonophosphate component 
of Robison’s original hexosemonophosphate is glucose-6-phosphoric acid. 

SUMMAKY. 

1. The methylation of the aldosemonophosphate component of Robison’s 
fermentation hexosemonophosphate by Fischer’s method at 18° and at 60° 
has yielded two distinct forms of methylhexosidemonophosphate. 

2. The methylhexosidemonophosphate produced by methylation at 18° 
is extremely sensitive to acids. With 0*1 iV acid at 36° it is rapidly hydrolysed 
yielding a reducing hexosemonophosphoric acid. 

3. The corresponding hexoside produced by methylation at 60° is stable 
in the presence of O-liV acid at 37°. Its rate of hydrolysis closely resembles 
that of a-methylglucoside under the conditions described. 

Bioohem. 1031 xxv 
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4. The bearing of these experimental results on the constitution of the 
aldosemonophosphate component of Robison’s fermentation hexosemono- 
phosphoric ester is discussed. 

In conclusion we wish to express our gratitude to Dr R. Robison for his 
very helpful criticism and advice. 
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The hexosemonophosphoric ester isolated from the products of the fermen- 
tation of glucose and fructose by yeast juice [Harden and Robison, 1914; 
Robison, 1922] was considered, from its properties and behaviour on hydrolysis, 
to be a mixture of isomers, probably the monophosphoric esters of glucose 
and fructose. The differences observed in the specific rotations of specimens 
prepared from different fermentation experiments suggested that these isomers 
occurred in varying proportions. 

The presence of aldose and ketose derivatives in this ester was confirmed 
by Meyerhof and Lohmann [1927], who compared its reducing power as esti- 
mated by Bertrand’s method with the value found by the iodimetric method 
of Willstiittcr and Schudel [1918] and, from the ratio of these values, calculated 
that a sample of the ester contained 17 % of the fructose derivative. A higher 
percentage of the ketose component can, however, be deduced from their 
data if the calculation is based on the Willstatter number, i.e. the ratio of 
total hexose to the iodimetric value. While the reducing power of these esters 
towards Bertrand’s copper solution is always lower than that of the unsub- 
stituted hexose, the reducing power of an aldosephosphate towards hypoiodite 
should be the same as that of the free aldose, a conclusion supported by 
Sobotka’s [1926] experiments with methylated glucoses and by our present 
results. On this basis Meyerhof and Lohmann’s figures indicate the presence 
of only 66 % and 68 % aldosemonophosphate in two of their preparations 
and 57 % in a preparation obtained from this laboratory. The last figure is 
in agreement with our own value (55 %) for the same preparation (see Table I, 
No. 1). Lohmann [1928] provided further evidence for the dual nature of the 
ester by investigating the kinetics of its hydrolysis in N HCl. Having shown 
that the rate of hydrolysis falls considerably after a certain period he made 
use of this method to remove as much as possible of the more easily hydro- 
lysable ketose ester, thereby raising the proportion of aldosemonophosphate 
from 68 % to 79 % (based on the Willstatter number) and the [a]^ of the 
free ester from -{- 28*5° to 35*7°. Lohmann concluded that either his residual 
ester must still contain non-aldose components or the aldehyde oxygen must 
be linked in two different rings, one of which is not split by hypoiodite. 

Similar dfficulties have been encountered in our own attempts, continued 
over several years, to separate the components of hexosemonophosphoric 
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ester. A knowledge of the constitution of these components was much to be 
desired but it was first of all essential to isolate them in reasonably pure 
condition. The methods employed for this purpose have included the fractional 
crystallisation of the brucine salt, fractional precipitation of normal and basic 
barium and lead salts and fractional hydrolysis. Two years ago we had obtained 
a crystalline brucine salt, which, after many recrystallisations, had the ap- 
pearance of homogeneity. The corresponding barium salt had [«]546i 4-21®, 
but the iodimetric reducing power was still 9 % below that required for a 
pure aldosemonophosphate. Evidence was obtained that this ester was a 
derivative of rf-glucose [Robison and King, 1929] and its methylation was 
commenced in order to determine the position of the phosphoric acid group 
[King, McLaughlin and Morgan, 1931]. Work on the further purification of 
the ester was, however, continued and at length yielded a compound whose 
iodimetric value corresponded exactly with that required for a pure aldose- 
monophosphate. The preparation and investigation of this ester and of the 
other components of hexosemonophosphate are here described. 

Preparation of the hexosemonophosphoric esters. 

The methods now employed for the preparation of the phosphoric esters 
and for their preliminary separation according to the solubility of their barium 
salts have been described in another communication [Robison and Morgan, 
1930] in which a general account was given of the quantitative examination 
of the separate fractions. The material for the present investigation of the 
monophosphoric esters was provided by the soluble-B fractions from the 
fermentation of glucose or fructose with yeast juice. These fractions were 
obtained by addition of basic lead acetate to the 10 % alcohol filtrate after 
removal of the sparingly soluble barium salts, reconversion of the basic lead 
salt into the barium salt and extraction of the latter with 10 % alcohol. The 
soluble-B fractions were in some cases converted directly into the brucine 
salt, but usually a further purification was first carried out by dissolving them 
in 10 % alcohol and treating the solution with mercuric acetate as previously 
described [Robison, 1922]. The monophosphate was reprecipitated as the basic 
lead salt, which was converted back into the barium salt and purified by 
solution in 10 % alcohol and reprccipitation with alcohol. 

Isolation of the aldosemonophosphoric ester. 

Crystallisation of the hruaine salt. The barium salt was dissolved in 6 times 
its weight of water and treated with the amount of 62V H2SO4 required to 
precipitate the whole of the barium. The barium sulphate was removed by 
centrifuging and washed once with water and 3 times with 96 % alcohol. 
The acid solution was treated with a slight excess of brucine (2*2 g. for each 
cc. 62V H2SO4), rather less than half of this amount being added in solid form 
before centrifuging, the remainder, dissolved in hot 60 % alcohol, after the 
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final washing was completed. Crystallisation of the brucine salt usually com- 
menced immediately, but the solution was allowed to remain at 0° for at 
least a week before filtration. The salt was recrystallised by dissolving it in 
7 or 8 times its weight of 20 % ethyl alcohol at 40*^ and allowing the filtered 
solution to remain at 0°. Two types of crystals were obtained, the first frac- 
tions consisting of hard, translucent needles, while later fractions, which 
separated on allowing the mother- liquors to evaporate spontaneously, con- 
sisted partly of needlt\s and partly of hexagonal plates. Tlu* separate fractions 
were r(»peatedly recrystallised from 20 % alcohol and portions of each were 
then converted into barium salts by dissolving in 20 % alcohol, adding a 
solution of barium acetate in slight excess and preci])itating the barium 
hexosernonopliosphate with absolute alcohol. The salts were purified several 
times by solution in water and reprecipitation with absolute alcohol. Analyses 
showed that the barium salts obtained from th(* needle fractions contained 
an increased proportion of aldoscmionophosphate while those obtained from 
the hexagonal plates contained l(*ss than 50 % of the aldose component. It 
was noticed that on n*crvstallisation of the ])latelets some clusters of needles 
W(‘re usually obtained, and it was concluded that th(»se two types of crystals 
r(>presented mixed brucine salts of the aldose- and ketose-monophosphates in 
difiereiit j>roportions. One of the need It* fractions obtained after exhaustive 
fractionation gave a barium salt, which, by iodimetric estimation, contained 
91 % of aldose ester, but, in general, recrystallisation from 20 % ethyl alcohol 
failed to yield so purt* a product. A brucine salt recrystallised 4 times from 
this solvent, tht* solution being left at 0"^ for at least a \veek at each recrystalli- 
satioii in order to obtain tin* maximum crop of crystals, contained only 79 % 
of the aldose conqmnent. The next stage in the purification was effected by 
recrystallisation of this brucine salt from boiling 90 % or 95 uiethyl alcohol, 
from which it slowly separated, at room temperature or at 0"^, in large clumps 
of soft, opaquts silky needles. After two further recrystallisations a portion 
of the salt was converted to barium salt, the analysis of which showed that 
th(» proportion of aldose ester had increased from 79 % to 90 %. The specific 
rotation was, however, somew’hat lower than that of the 91 % salt mentioned 
above. The final stage in the purification of the aIdos(‘monophosphate was 
achieved by recrystallisation from boiling absolute methyl alcohol in which 
th(* salt is only sparingly soluble. A small amount of sparingly soluble residue 
w^as filtered off and a small fraction of hard, minute crystals which separated 
rapidly on cooling to room temperature was also removed. The clear solution 
was then left in a closed vessel at 0"^ for some days, during vrhich almost the 
whole of the remaining brucine salt crystallised out. These operations were 
repeated twice but in the last recrystallisation the crystals were removed by 
filtration after 24 hours. This fraction and the salt remaining in the mother- 
liquors were converted into the barium salts which were purified as already 
described and analysed. The iodimetric value of the salt prepared from the 
crystals was found to be equal to that required for 100 % aldosemonophos- 
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phate, while the barium salt prepared from the mother-liquors was of almost 
equal purity. 

Fractional hydrolysis. Lohmann’s method of separation of the esters by 
fractional hydrolysis was also tried but, as in his experiments, with only 
partial success. For this attempt we used a sample of hexosemonophosphate 
that had already been purified by recrystallisation of the brucine salt from 
20 % ethyl alcohol and contained 80 % of the aldose derivative. The barium 
salt was hydrolysed with N H2SO4 for 6 hours at 100*^, 14 % of the phosphate 
being set free. The residual monophosphate now contained 84 % of the aldose 
ester. After a further 6 hours in N H2SO4 at 100*^ the proportion of aldose 
ester had increased to 88 % and rose to 91 % after a third hydrolysis of similar 
duration. During the 18 hours 35 % of the original ester had been hydrolysed. 

Other components of hexosemonophosphoric ester. 

The dual nature of the platelet fractions obtained during the crystallisation 
of the brucine salt from 20 % ethyl alcohol was confirmed by submitting the 
barium salts derived from these fractions to bromine oxidation. The salts, 
dissolved in water, were treated with bromine and barium carbonate at room 
temperature. The flask was shaken at intervals during 24 hours and the excess 
of bromine then removed by aeration. The filtered solution was made acid to 
methyl orange and treated with 4 times its volume of alcohol by which the 
acid salt of the oxidation product (phosphohexonic acid) was precipitated. 
The filtrate was neutralised to phenolphthalein with baryta and the precipi- 
tated barium hexosemonophosphate filtered off, purified by solution in 10 % 
alcohol and reprecipitation, and analysed. After a second treatment with 
bromine the purified barium salt had a very low iodimetric value and specific 
rotation, and was very similar in most respects to Neuberg^s fructosemono- 
phosphate. For the purposes of comparison a specimen of the latter ester 
was prepared by partial hydrolysis of hexosediphosphate which had been very 
carefully purified by precipitation of the barium salt from its aqueous solution 
by heating the latter to 75^^. This purification was very essential since the di- 
phosphate is likely to be contaminated with small amounts of aldosemono- 
phosphate carried down as the double barium salt [v. Robison and Morgan, 
1930]. Such aldosemonophosphate is not appreciably hydrolysed during the 
short treatment with acid and therefore becomes concentrated in the fructose- 
monophosphate produced. The chief differences between the ester derived 
from the platelet fraction and the Neuberg ester lay in the lower Hagedorn 
and Jensen reducing power of the former, which may indicate that it was 
contaminated with the unknown ester referred to below. 

The final mother-liquors from the crystallisation of the brucine salts in 
20 % alcohol still contained a considerable amount of phosphoric ester, very 
soluble in this solvent and even in a much higher concentration of alcohol. 
The analyses of the barium salts prepared from these mother-liquors indicated 
the presence of some unknown ester since the analytical data could not be 
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reconciled with any possible mixture of the four known esters. The specific 
rotations of these salts were higher than that of the aldosemonophosphate, but 
this might be due to the presence of a very small proportion of trehalose- 
monophosphate. Whether these salts contain the new ester in small or large 
proportion cannot be decided until it has been isolated and its properties 
investigated. In spite of much work this has not yet been achieved. A com- 
parison of the Hagedorn and Jensen values found for the original hexose- 
monophosphate {cf. Table I, salts 1-4) with those of the pure aldose and 
ketose esters suggests, however, that the unknown ester is present in signifiicant 
amounts. 

Analyses of the various barium salts obtained in these operations and re- 
ferred to in the above paragraphs are shown in Table I. One of the original 
specimens of hexosemonophosphate prepared 10 years ago from glucose 
[Robison, 1922, Table II, No. 7], has also been analysed by the micro-methods 
now employed and the results are included in Table I. Details of these 
methods have already been given, but some notes may be added here. The 
estimations were carried out on the substance dried over sulphuric acid, the 
moisture being separately estimated in Pregl’s micro-drying apparatus. The 
results are calculated for the anhydrous salt. The values quoted for “fructose” 
were found by estimating the colour developed with the Selivanoff reagent 
and do not represent the actual percentage of this hexose in the sample. Thus, 
the value for barium fructosemonophosphate is only half the percentage of 
hexose in the salt. 

The estimation of reducing power by the Hagedorn and Jensen method 
was carried out with addition of 0*5 ce. Nj2 sodium hydroxide to each tube. 
Without this addition the curve of reducing power for these esters deviates 
so widely from the curve determined for glucose that very inconsistent values 
are obtained by reference to the glucose table. Even with this extra alkali 
the percentage reducing power is found to vary a little according to the 
amount of ester taken. For both glucose and fructosemonophosphates the 
values lie between 35 % and 37 %, that is, the reducing power is about 80 % 
of that of the unsubstituted hexose. 

In the iodimetric estimations, carried out by the method of Macleod and 
Robison [1929], it was found that the aldosemonophosphate was even more 
sensitive than glucose to various conditions, particularly to the concentration 
of alkali. Low results were obtained unless the iodine was in very large 
excess or if the amount of 6 % sodium carbonate solution was increased from 
0*2 cc. to 0*4 cc., an amount shown to be permissible in the estimation of 
glucose. 

The specific rotation of barium aldosemonophosphate varies slightly with 
the concentration of the salt and still more with changes in of the solution. 
Thus, the value of [a]54fli for salt No. 11 in 0*5% solution ctre. 8*3) was 
4- 19*6®, at 9*8 it was 4* 18*0®, while at 5*8 it was 4- 23*3®. The free 
acid corresponding to this salt had [a]546i + 40*0®, but in 0*07 N H^SO^ this 
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became -f 43-6°, These differences are possibly due to changes in the equi- 
librium between the un-ionised ester and its ions. 


Table I. Analyses of barium, salts of hexosemonophosphoric acids obtained from the 


No. of 

P 

Fructose 

(Seli- 

vannfT) 

Reducing power as 
glucose {%) 

r ^ 

Aldose- 

mono- 

phos- 

phate 

r i20'’ 

1‘'5546I 

t 

‘"J 546 I 

salt 

Source of the bariuni salt 

% 

O' 

/O 

H. and J. 

Iodine 

% 

(»f free acid 

1 

“Hexoseinonophosphate” [Robisfm, 1922] 

7-85 

C 

300 

25-2 

55 

4144° 

+29*5" 

2 

Soluble- B fraction 

7-37 

9 

27-4 

2M 

16 

4 113“ 

— 

3 


7*45 


30-8* 

27-7 

61 

+15-0" 

— 

4 

Soluble-B after further purification by mer- 

7-90 

5 

31-9 

23-6 

52 

4- 16*3" 

— 

5 

curic acetate and basic lead precipitation 

Brucine salt after repeated fractional 
crj^stallisation from 20 Vo ethyl alcohol. 
Haid, translucent needles 

Brucine salt recrystallisc'd 4 times from 

7-80 


31-8* 

41-4 

91 

-♦-2l°0'^ 



6 

7*64 

0-5 

31-9 

301 

79 

-fl7r 


7 

20 % ethyl alcohol Hard needles 

Brucine salt recrystallised 4 times from 

20 % <‘thyl alcohol. 3 times from 90 % 
methyl alcohol. Opaque, silky needles 

Brucine salt recrystalliscKl twice from 

7-86 

0-5 

361 

41-0 

90 

+ 19>2" 


8 

7-80 

0-5 

35-5 

45'7 

too 

! 20 0" 

4 41 4' 

9 

20 % ethvl alcohol, 4 times from 95 Vo 
nietiiyl alcohol, 3 times from absolute 
methyl alcohol Opaque, silky needles 

Mother-liquors in final recrystallisation of 

7-87 

05 

353 

44'9 

99 

i 21-2’ 

(c==8-i%: 

^2o*r 

,) (c- 071%) 

1 

10 

above bmeine salt 

Brucine salt recrystallised from 20 % ethyl 
alcohol 

7-90 

2-4 

351 

36-0 

80 

(c-l-4 %] 
-f 16-2“ 

1 

11 

Residual salt after 18 hrs. hydrolysis of 

7-90 


34-8 

414 

91 

» 19*6" 

40*0“ 

12 

No. 10, M'ith N at 10(f 

Bmeine salt fractionally crystallised from 

7*76 



25-4 

184) 

41 

1 8*2" 

... 

13 

20 % ethyl alcohol Hexagonal plates 
Residual salt ato oxidation of No. 12 with 

7-75 

22 

27-6 

2'6 

6 

4- 2*r 


14 

bromine and renmval of phosphohexonate 
Residual salt after oxidation of another 

T-60 

20 

29-0 

1-3 

3 

H 3*3“ 


15 

similar fraction 

Fructosemonophosphato (Neuberg) pre- 

7-80 

22 

36*2 

34) 

7 

+ 0*7“ 


16 

pared from highly purified hexos^ipmjs- 
phate 

Final mother-liquors in the recrystallisa- 

7*05 

6«8 

26*3 

16 7 

37 

■f21*4’" 



tion of brucine salts 

6-90 

5-7 

25*0 

2M 

46 

-I22-2'’ 

— 


C,nuOjPO«Ba requires P« 7-85 %; CeHi.Oe«45-6 % . 
* Detennined without addition of NaOH. 


Osazones of Jmosermnophosphoric esters. 

The osazone of hexosemonophosphoric ester was originally described 
[Robison, 1922] as melting at 139®, and it was concluded that this osazone 
was not identical with that prepared by Young [1911] from Harden and 
Young^s fructosediphosphoric ester. Should the aldose ester prove to be a 
derivative of glucose, or of mannose, the non-identity of the osazones would 
show that the phosphoric acid group is not in the same position in the two 
esters. The demonstration of the composite nature of the original hexose- 
monophosphate had, however, thrown doubt on the purity of the osazone 
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prepared from it and a re-examination of this point was, therefore, necessary. 
Osazones were prepared from the pure aldosemonophosphate (No. 8, Table I) 
and from the Neuberg fructosemonophosphate (No. 15) prepared from hexose- 
diphosphate. Solutions of the free acids, prepared from the barium salts, 
were treated with as much phenylhydrazine as they would dissolve before 
adding the calculated amount of the base in acetic acid. The solutions were 
heat(‘d in a boiling water-bath for short periods (| hour), cooled to 0°, filtered 
and again heated. The osazones were recrystallis((l by dissolving in boiling 
alcohol and adding chloroform to the filtered solution. For the determination 
of the melting points a short thermometer, with the m(*rciiry thread completely 
immersed in the bath, was used and the melting points are, on this account, 
high(T than that givtm by Young (151-152®). The tube containing the osazone 
was introduc(‘d when the temperature of the bath was 4® below the melting 
point and was rising at iho rate of 6-8® per minute. The osazones from the 
aldosemonophosphate and from fructosemonophosphate both melted with 
decomposition at 154-154*5® and an intimate mixture of the two melted at 
the same tem])erature. The yi(‘ld of osazone obtain<*d from the pure aldose- 
monophosphate was equal to 48 % of the weight theoretically possible. Mon* 
than half of this yield was obtained from the first ptTiod of heating and the 
m(*lting point of this sample b(‘fore recrystallisation was identical with that 
of the recrystallised osazone. The successive products melted within one or 
two degrees of this temperature. 

Analyaes, The P cont(*nt corresponded with that of a phenylhydrazine salt 
of the osazone of hexosemoiiophosphoric acid. 

Osazone from aldos(*monophosphate gave P ~ 5*83 %. 

,, fru(^to.semonophosphate (Neuberg) gave P = 5*61 %. 

Calculated for - 5*68 %, 

The specific rotation of the osazone from aldosemonophosphate was deter- 
mined in pyridine-alcohol (2:3). 

WHgi ”” 15 min., — 38® after 85 min., — 35® after 24 hrs. 


Neuberg and Reinfurth [1924] give [a]^ - 51® after 15 minutes and — 36® 
aftt*r 1 hour (equilibrium) for the phenylhydrazine salt of the osazone of 
fructosemonophosphate and also for that obtained from hexosediphosphate. 

Further evidence was obtained of the identity of the tw^o osazones by 
measuring the rate of hydrolysis in N H2SO4 at 100®. The results are showm 


below. 


Hydrolysis in 1 hour 
Hydrolysis in 2 hours 


Osazone of 
Pnictosemono- aldosemono- 
Aldosemono- phosphoric phosphoric 
phosphoric ester eater 

eater % 

— — 47 

0 41 80 


Osazone of 
fructosemono- 
phosphoric 
eater 
0/ 

/o 

44 

75 


The two osazoaes were hydrolyaed at approximately equal rates, which 
were twice as great as that for fructosemonophosphoric ester. The hydrolysis 
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of aldosemonophosphoric ester was too small to be estimated with the quan- 
tities taken. 

An osazone was also prepared from the ketose component of the platelet 
fraction (No. 14) and this also, after recrystallisation, melted at 154° and at 
the same temperature when mixed with the osazone of fructosemonophos- 
phoric acid. 

Hydrolysis of aldosemonophosphoric ester. 

Hydrolysis by adds. The hydrolysis of aldosemonophosphoric ester was 
studied by heating a 0*03 solution of the free acid at 100° and also by 
heating the ester, in similar concentration, with 0*1 A and with N HgSO^ 
at 100°. The results of two experiments are shown in Fig. 1, the actual rates 



Fig. 1. A. Awtolysis of 0-03 M aldosemonophosphoric ester at 100^. 

A'. k=0 iei X 10“». S', it=013 X lO-a. 

J?. Hydrolysis of 0-03 if aldosemonophosphoric ester in N HafcJOi at 100”. 

of hydrolysis being shown by the thick lines while the thin lines are theoretical 
curves of unimolecular equations drawn for the velocity constants calculated 
from the results of the first 16 hours' hydrolysis {k = l/t log a/(a — a?), t being 
time in minutes). No sharp deviation from these theoretical curves is shown 
in either case, but a gradual, though slight, falling off in the rate is shown 
for the hydrolysis in N H2SO4, while a slight increase is shoWn in the rate of 
hydrolysis of the free ester alone. The results appear to support the view that 
we are dealing with a homogeneous ester. It was very surprising, however, to 
find that the hydrolysis proceeded more rapidly in the solution containing 
aldosemonophosphoric acid alone than in presence of N H2SO4, but this fact 
was confirmed by a repetition of both experiments. Further, with 0-1 A H2SO4 
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the rate of hydrolysis was very slightly higher (66 % in 60 hours) than with 
N acid (63 % in 60 hours). Is it possible that these results are due to the 
presence of two ring systems, one of which, favoured by the presence of 
sulphuric acid, hinders the removal of the phosphoric acid group? The in- 
creased specific rotation of the free ester in presence of sulphuric acid might 
possibly be connected with the formation of this ring and the sensitiveness 
of the ester towards alkali, noted in reference to the iodiraetric estimation, 
may also be related to such an equilibrium (cf. Lohmann's [1928] suggestion 
quoted on p. 323 of this paper). 

The sugars produced from aldosemonophosphoric ester by hydrolysis with 
0*1 iV H2SO4 and heating the solution of the free acid alone were isolated and 
examined. The solutions were neutralised with baryta and treated vdth 4 times 
their volume of alcohol. The precipitated barium salts were removed by filtra- 
tion and thoroughly washed with 80 % alcohol. The filtrate was evaporated 
on the water-bath to a small bulk and then in an evacuated desiccator over 
sulphuric acid. The results of the examination of the products are shown in 
Table II. The properties of the sugar obtained from hydrolysis with 0-1 
H2^^04 corresponded very closely with those of glucose. That obtained from 
th(' partial hydrolysis of the ester without H2SO4 had a somewhat lower 
specific rotation and was less pure. A control experiment was carried out by 
heating a solution of glucose for 60 hours with 0-1 A' H2SO4 and then re- 
(jovering the sugar in the manner described above; it is seen from the results 
that very little* decomposition or alteration of the glucose occurred. 

Hydrolysis hy bone phosphatase. Two experiments were carried out on the 
hydrolysis of the aldosemonophosphoric ester by the bone phosphatase. 0*4 g. 
of the pure barium salt w’as converted into the free acid and the solution 
(15 cc.) treated with sodium hydroxide to bring the pjj to 7*0. A purified 
preparation of bone phosphatase (50 mg.) was added and the solution kept 
at room temperature in presence of chloroform, the p^ being checked and the 
liberated inorganic phosphate estimated at intervals. Hydrolysis was practi- 
cally complete in 4 days. The solution was evaporated to dryness in vacuo 
over sulphuric acid and the residue was extracted repeatedly with hot 80 % 
ethyl alcohol. The filtrate was evaporated, first on the w«ater-bath and finally 
in an evacuated desiccator and the residue dissolved in 30 cc. water for 
examination. The hydrolysis was carried out in neutral solution and at room 
temperature in order to minimise the risk of the Lobry de Bruyn transforma- 
tion taking place. The slower rate of hydrolysis at room temperature is com- 
pensated for by the fact that no destruction of enzyme occurs (as it does at 
37®) so that hydrolysis will continue smoothly even during several weeks. In 
spite of these mild conditions it was evident that the sugar product contained 
a considerable proportion of ketose. The analytical results and the preparation 
of an osazone, which was identified by its melting point (206®) with glucosa- 
zone, justified the conclusion that the product contained glucose and fructose. 
Whether mannose was also present is uncertain, but an attempt to obtain the 
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phenylhydrazone was not successful. This transformation of the sugar com- 
ponent of monophosphoric ester on hydrolysis with phosphatase is in agree- 
ment with the results found by Martland and Robison [1929] for the enz 3 rmic 
hydrolysis of hexosediphosphoric ester. Control experiments carried out in a 
similar manner with bone phosphatase -f distilled water, and with phos- 
phatase + 0*5 % glucose solution showed that only a very small amount of 
reducing and optically active material could be derived from the phosphatase 
and that glucose itself suffered no transformation under the conditions of the 


hydrolysis. 



Tabic II. 






Method of hydrolysis 

Dura- 
tion of 

hydro- Hydro- 
lysis lysis 

hrs 

Wt. of 
liexose 
eoui- 
\ ulent 
toP 

liherah^d 

mg. 

W’l. of 
syrun 
dried 
over 
H,S(), 
mg. 

Ihslucing power as Fructose 
glucose (mg.) (Seli- 

*. 1 an off) 

H. and ,). Iodine mg. 

calculated 
on t he 
H, and J. 
value 

1. (VI A' IW at 100° 

(50 (56 

86 

83 

62 

61 

6 

4-6(V5° 

2. Free acid alone at ](X)° 

+1 73 

92 

118 

88 

92 

J 

4 5D 

3. Bone phosphatase at room temperature 
and pii 7’0 

9(5 m 

144 

15."* 

133 

116 

24 

4 33 

4, Bone phosphatase at r()(»m temperature 80 97 

and ph 7*0 

(Results of 3 and 4 corrected for phosphatase blank) 

Controls; 

82 

Wt of 
glucose 
taken 


82 

67 

13 

2})*’ 

20 cc. 0*5% glucose solution +80 cc. alcohol evaporutwl to 
dryness and extracted with 80 % alcohol 

100 

1(K) 

96 

97 

1 

" 63' 

27 cc. 0*6 glucose solution heated with 0-1 N HjS 04 60 hr.s. ; 
neutralised and treated as above 

135 

155 

125 

133 

0 

- (52° 

30 cc. 0-5 % glucose solution +50 mg. bone phosphatase eva- 
porated to dryness in desiccator and extracted with 80 % 
alcohol. (Results corrected for pho.sphatase bh'uik) 

150 

1(50 

113 

147 

2 

4 (53° 

30 cc. HjO +50 mg. bone phosphatase evaporated to drync.ss 
in desiccator and extracted with 80 % alcohol 

0 

5 

(V4 

1-3 

0 

(/ « 4 dm.) 


Preparation of a phosphohexonic add from hexose^mnophosphoric ester. 

A preparation of hexosemonophosphate, which had been purified by re- 
crystallisation of the brucine salt from 20 % ethyl alcohol and contained about 
80 % of the aldose ester, was oxidised with bromine in order to convert this 
ester into the corresponding phosphohexonic acid. To 10 g. of the barium salt, 
dissolved in 80 cc. water, 1*4 cc. bromine and 12 g. barium carbonate were 
added, a further 1*4 cc. bromine being added after 24 hours. The solution was 
kept at room temperature and shaken at intervals. lodimetric estimations 
carried out on 0*2 cc. portions, after removal of the bromine, indicated that 
oxidation was complete after 48 hours. The excess of bromine was removed 
by aeration and the barium carbonate by filtration. The filtrate (p^ 3*6) was 
poured into 6 times its volume of alcohol upon which the acid salt of the 
phosphohexonate was precipitated. This was filtered off, washed thoroughly 
with 86 % alcohol and dried. It was then dissolved in 20 cc. water with the 
aid of 2 cc. N HCl and, after filtration, treated with a solution of barium 
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hydroxide till pink to pheiiolphthalein. The precipitate was filtered off, washed 
with water and absolute alcohol and dried over sulphuric acid in vacuo. It was 
non-reducing and gave a negative Selivanoff reaction. 

P found 6*42 %; calculated for (C(,HioOujP) 2 Ba 3 , P = 6*48 %. 

[«]««=: 

Solubility in water at 100°. 100 cc. solution contained 0-71 g. 

The acid barium salt was prepared by dissolving 1 g. of the neutral salt 
in sufficient dilute hydrochloric acid to make the solution just acid to methyl 
orange and adding 5 times the volume of alcohol. The precipitate was filtered 
off, washed thoroughly with 85 % and absolute alcohol and dried in vacuo. 

P found 7*40 %; calculated for CgHuOioPBa, P = 7-54 %. 

^ 0 * 2 °. 

A solution of the fret' phosphohexonic acid was prepared by decomposing 
0*25 g. of the barium salt with the exact amount of sulphuric acid and re- 
moving the barium sulphate by centrifuging. The change in rotation due to 
lactone formation is shown below, the times being measured from the addition 
of the sulphuric acid. After ht'ating to 70° the solution was rapidly cooled. 


Time 



10 irmiuteH at 21 

0 

0 

2 liourH at 2P 

t^0 03 

+ 2^ 

18 h(iur8 at 21 ' 

4 0-08 

-4. 5" 

1 hour at 70 

-f 0 2(r 

-f ur 

2 hours ut 70 

+ 0-285'^ 

4-18° 


The solution was finally heated for an hour at 70° with 0*1 iV HCl and 
cooled rapidly when th(' [a]^^ was -f 21°. The yield of phosphohexonate was 
equivalent to 02 % of the original hexose phosphate* , but a further quantity 
of l(*ss pure salt was recovered from the first acid-alcohol filtrate together with 
a small amount of fructosemonophosphate. 

Preparation of hexonic acid by hydrolysis of the phosphohexonic acid 
with hone phosphatase. 

The hydrolysis of the phosphohexonate was carried out by means of bone 
phosphatase in two separate experiments. 

1st method. I g. of the neutral barium salt in 20 cc. water was treated with 
0*5 g. of purified phosphatase at 37° and pn 8*6~8*8. The flask was shaken at 
frequent intervals and barium hydroxide solution added as required to main- 
tain the stated p ^ . Hydrolysis was complete in about 9 hours and the solution 
was then heated at 100° and filtered. The residue was well washed with hot 
water and the filtrate and washings were concentrated on the water-bath. 
The barium hexonate was converted into the calcium salt by treatment with 
a solution of calcium sulphate. The filtered solution was again concentrated 
and poured into absolute alcohol to precipitate the salt, which was then 
filtered off, washed with alcohol and dried in vacuo. The salt was free from 
phosphate but estimation of the calcium indicated that it contained a little 
calcium sulphate which could not be easily removed. 
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2nd method, 1*36 g. barium phosphohexonatc was treated with the exact 
quantity of sulphtnic acid required to precipitate the barium and the sulphate 
removed by centrifuging and thoroughly washed. The acid solution was heated 
with pure calcium carbonate, filtered and treated with sufficient calcium 
hydroxide to raise the addition of more calcium hydroxide 

caused the salt to be precipitated.) After cooling the solution was treated 
with 0*6 g. of purified bone phosphatase and a few drops of chloroform and 
was left in a stoppered flask at room temperature. Each day the 
noted but required no adjustment and the progress of the hydrolysis was 
determined by estimating the inorganic phosphate in 0*2 cc. Hydrolysis was 
complete in 4 days, after which the solution was heated on the water-bath 
and treated with calcium hydroxide until pink to phenolphthalein. It was 
filtered and the residue washed with boiling water. The filtrate was concen- 
trated on the water-bath and poured into absolute alcohol; the precipitate 
was filtered, washed with alcohol, dried, and purified by solution in water and 
reprecipitation with alcohol. The salt was free from phosphorus and did not 
reduce hypoiodite. By the Hagedorn and Jensen method a very slight re- 
duction (1 %) was found. 

Ca found 9*4 %; calculated for (C0HiiO7)2Ca, 9*30 %. 

+ (Z==4dm.,c»0*8%). 

The recorded values for the \a\j^ of calcium gluconate vary between + 6® 
and -f 10•6^ 

A solution of the free acid was produced by treating the calcium salt with 
the calculated quantity of oxalic acid and filtering. The change in rotation 
due to lactone formation is shown below. 


Time 

(/~4din,) 

5461 ' 

%461 

20 minutes at room temperature 

-O-OH^ 

2-9’ 

18 hours at room temperature 

+ 0-22^ 

+ 8-6" 

2 hours at 70“ 

+ 0-54" 

+ 210^ 

3 hours at 70“ 

+o«5tr 

+ 22-9^ 

In O liV HCl 2 hours at 70° 

-fO-71^ 

-f-27'8^ 

3 hours at 70“ 

+o-7r 

+ 27-8’ 

66 hours at room temperature 

+ 0'52“ 

+ 20'4" 


The results agree with the recorded values for d-gluconic acid if the factor 
1-18 is used to convert [a]j) into Rehorst [1928] gives the following 

values for [a]/J in 2-8 % aqueous solution: after 6 mins. — 6-72®; after 20 mins. 
- 2-76^ after 24 hrs. + 7-02°; after 6 days -}- 11-9^ In Tollen’s ^^Handbuch 
der Kohlenhydrate’* (3rd edition) the equilibrium mixture obtained on heating 
the free acid is stated to have [a]^ + 23*4°, which, multiplied by 1*18 gives 
[aW+27-6^ 

Oxidation of aldosemonophoephoric add with nitric add. \ 

It was considered that if the phosphoric acid group is in position 3 of the 
aldose molecule, or in any position other than 6, it should be possible to obtain 
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a phosphodicarboxylic acid by oxidation of the ester itself or of the phospho- 
hexonate with nitric acid. Accordingly, a number of attempts to prepare such 
a compound were made by treating the pure aldosemonophosphate and 
phosphohexonate described above with nitric acid of different concentrations, 
at different temperatures, and for various periods of time. The phosphohexonate 
manifested a considerable resistance to further oxidation under mild condi- 
tions and when oxidation did occur it was invariably accompanied by hydro- 
lysis. The products obtained from this and from the aldose ester were always 
mixtures containing dicarboxylic acids, but in no case could the analytical 
results be interpreted as providing evidence of the presence of a dicarboxylic 
acid in which the phosphoric group was still present. 

Discussion. 

The results we have described lead us to conclude that one, and possibly 
the chief, constituent of hexosemonophosphoric ester of fermentation has 
been isolated in pure homogeneous condition and that this compound has the 
constitution of an aldose monophosphoric ester. The properties of the sugar 
obtained from this ester by acid hydrolysis as well as those of the hexonic 
acid formed from it by oxidation with bromine followed by enzymic removal 
of the phosphate group, provide evidence of the identity of the aldose with 
rf-glucose. Hydrolysis of the ester by phosphatase has been shown to involve 
partial transformation of the hexose as already demonstrated for the hydro- 
lysis of fructosediphosphate. This transformation is in itself of interest but 
the properties of the sugar produced obviously cannot be accepted as proving 
th(‘ nature of the aldose present in the ester. 

Fpr the position of the phosphoric acid group in this ester 2 is excluded by 
the formation of a phosphohexosazone, while the formation of both stable 
and unstable methylhexosides [King and Morgan, 1929; King, McLaughlin 
and Morgan, 1931] very probably excludes positions 4 and 6. Position 6 
appeared at first to be excluded by the differences between the melting points 
of the osazone originally obtained from hexosemonophosphoric ester and of 
the osazone prepared by Young from fructosediphosphoric ester and later by 
Neuberg and Reinfurth [1924] from fructosemonophosphoric ester. This diffi- 
culty has disappeared since the osazone now prepared from the pure aldose- 
monophosphate has been found to have the same melting point and rate of 
hydrolysis as the osazone of fructosemonophosphoric ester in which the phos- 
phoric acid group is considered to occupy position 6. 

Our failure to obtain a phosphodicarboxylic acid by oxidation of the 
aldosemonophosphoric ester with nitric acid further supports the view that 
the ester is a glucose-fi-phosphate. The properties of the pure ester do not, 
however, entirely agree with those of any of the synthetic glucosephosphates 
which have been prepared by a number of workers [Komatsu and Nodzu, 
1924; Nodzu,- 1926; Raymond and Levene, 1929; Josephson and Proffe, 1930; 
Levene and Raymond, 1930]. In their last paper Levene and Raymond [1930] 
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report a new examination of the ester synthesised from di-i^opropylidene- 
glucose and conclude, in agreement with Josephson and Proffe, that this ester 
is glucose-S-phosphate, and that it differs from the hexosemonophosphate of 
fermentation in its specific rotation and its reaction with phenylhydrazine, 
with which it forms a 3:6-anhydrohexosazone. They also find that its rate 
of fermentation is much slower than that of the natural ester. Levene and 
Raymond have further synthesised a phosphoric ester from ^^opropylidene- 
glucose which they consider to be glucose-6-phosphate and have shown that 
it gives a phosphohexosazone identical wdth that obtained from the Harden 
and Young and Neuberg esters, and that its rate of fermentation is identical 
with that of hexosemonophosphate. The specific rotations given for this syn- 
thetic ester and its barium salt do not, however, agree with those of the pure 
aldosemonophosphoric ester described in the present communication. 

By multiplying Levene and Raymond s values for [a]^ of their synthetic 
estcTS by the factor 1-18 the following values for [a] 54 ei iire obtained for com- 
parison with those of the aldose ester here described : 



[®] 54 «i barium salt 

[a 1545 , of free acid 

Synthetic ester from di-isopropylidoneglucose 
(glucose-S-phosphate) 

+ 31*3« 

4-46-r 

Synthetic ester fi*om ««opropylideneglucose (glu- 
cose-S-phosphato) 

•f 15-3^ 

+ 300'^‘ 

Pure aldosemonophosphoric ester 

4-21-2® 

+ 41-4" 

Although Levene and Raymond state that the ester prepared from mono- 
acetone glucose may not have been quite pure, the differences in the specific 


rotations are sufficiently great to camse hesitation in concluding that this 
synthetic ester is identical with the aldosemonophosphate of fermentation. 

Apart from this discrepancy all the evidence at present available goes to 
show that the natural ester whose isolation and properties we have describt^d 
is glucose-6-phosphate. From the iodimetric estimations it would appear that 
this ester cannot normally form more than about 50-70 % of the hexosemono- 
phosphate isolated from the products of fermentation, while it may well be 
that part of this percentage represents other esters, e.g. a disaccharide-diphos- 
phate, which would account for the low Hagedorn and Jensen reducing power 
of some of the other fractions isolated during the investigation of the mixed 
hexosemonophosphate. That the latter contains also the Neuberg fructose- 
monophosphate seems to be certain, but wheth' r this ester accounts for the 
whole of the non-aldose fraction, as estimated iodimetrically, will not be 
settled until the properties of the unknown ester are determined. 

Trehalosemonophosphoric ester has not been isolated from these yeast 
juice products, although the high specific rotation of certain small fractions 
obtained in the crystallisation of the brucine salt might be accounted for by 
its presence. Monophosphoric esters (not yet obtained in pure condition) 
of higher specific rotation than that of aldosemonophosphate have been 
described by Euler, Myrback and Runehjelm [1928] and by I. S. Neuberg 
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and Ostendorf [1930] (from the products of fermentation of mannose by fresh 
yeast and toluene), but in the case of these compounds also the presence of 
trehalosemonophosphate in small proportion might possibly account for the 
high specific rotation recorded by the authors. It does not, however, neces- 
sarily follow that this is the true explanation and further information with 
regard to. these esters will be awaited with interest. 

Summary. 

1. An aldosemonophosphoric ester has been isolated in pure condition 
from the hexosernonophosphoric ester produced by fermentation of hexoses 
with yeast juice. 

2. The of the free ester is 4- 41*4®, and of the barium salt + 21*2® 

(c 8*4 %). The reduciiig pow(‘r of the ester by an iodimetric method is equal 
to that of th(‘ equivalent amount of glucose. Its reducing power by the 
Hagedorii and Jensen nudhod is 80 % of that of glucose. The Selivanoll 
redaction is not appreciably grt^ater than that givtui by glucose. 

3. The phenylhydrazine salt of the osazone of aldoscunonophosphoric ester 
has betui prf'pared and shown to be identical both by its melting point and its 
rat(‘ of hydrolysis with the corresponding salt of the osazone of fructosemono- 
phosphoric ester; m.p. 154 “154*5°. 

4. The ostfT is very r(*sistant to hydrolysis by juids at 100®. Hydrolysis 
proceeds mor<? rapidly when the fre(‘ aldosemonophosphoric acid is heated alone 
than in presenc.<* of sidphuric acid. The .sugar product of acid hydrolysis has 
the character of rf-glucose. 

5. Hv'drolysis by bone fdiosphatast* proce<*ds rapidly at room temperature 
and 7*0, but the sugar product contains both glucose and fructose. 

6. Oxidation of the aldostunonophosphoric ester with bromine yields a 
phosphohexonic acid from which gluconic acid has be(*n obtained by hydro- 
lysis with bone phosphatase*. 

7. Oxidation with nitric acid failed to yield any evidence of the production 
of a dicarboxylic acid containing a phosphoric acid group. 

8. These (‘xperimeiit s in conjunction with those reported by Edng, 
McLaughlin and Morgan point to the constitution of the ester being that of a 
glucose-6-phosphate . 

9. The specific rotation of the free ester and of its barium salt differ con- 
siderably from those of the synthetic ester prepared by Levene and Raymond 
from nsopropylideneglucose, and considered by them to be glucose-6-phosphate. 

10. A ketosemonophosphoric ester similar in most respects to Neuberg’s 
fructosemonophosphoric ester has also been isolated from the fermentation 
products, while evidence has been obtained of the presence of another ester 
as yet unidentified. 
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XLI. STUDIES IN BLOOD GLYCOLYSIS. 
PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


By CHARLES REID and BASUDEVA NARAYANA. 

From the Department of Physiology and Biochemistry, Prince of Wales 
Medical College, Patna, India. 

(Received Janmry 12th, 1931.) 

This study was undertaken to determine the factors concerned in glycolysis 
in blood incubated at 37°. It is clear from the work of a number of observers — 
Schmitz and Glover [1927], Stammers [1926] and Chahovitch [1926] — ^that 
(1) slerile blood loses its sugar if kept at room or body temperature; (2) the 
rate of glycolysis varies in different species. 

Glycolysis was studied under the following conditions, viz. (1) in whole 
blood after varying periods of starvation and after feeding, (2) in laked 
corpuscles, (3) in serum, (4) in cyanide blood, (5) in washed erythrocytes, 
(6) in washed er^iihrocytes and glucose solution. 

Method. 

Our observations have been confined mainly to dog’s blood. About 2 cc. 
of blood were drawn from one of the leg veins and incubated at 37° for a 
variable pt-riod; samples were taken therefrom before incubation and at 
intervals of 30, 60 and 120 minutes for sugar estimation by MacLean’s method. 
During the process of taking blood asepsis was observed although it was found 
that this precaution was not necessary at any rate for incubation periods not 
extending beyond 3 hours. 

It will be .seen on reference to Table I that the rate of glycolysis is greatest 
during the first hourly period of incubation; it is greater in blood samples 
taken about 2 hours after the ingestion of food than after a day’s starvation 
and it decreases considerably after 2 days’ starvation. 

Effect of cyanide. 

To determine whether glycolysis in blood is largely or entirely an oxidative 
process, blood was mixed with different quantities of cyanide solution in 
normal saline as follows: 2cc. blood samples were taken and mixed with 
1 cc,, 0-5 cc. and 0-2 cc. of 0*3 % KCN solution and the total volume was 
made up to 3 cc. with normal saline. A control containing 2 cc. blood and 
1 00 . saline was also set up. Preliminary glucose estimations were made and 
the samples were incubated at 37° in small test-tubes. It will be noticed 

22—2 
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(Table II) that the quantity of cyanide used has no effect on glycolysis in 
whole blood and there is no relationship between the quantity of cyanide used 
and the degree of glycolysis. 

Table I. 


Rate of glycolysis in mg. glucose per 100 cc. 


Blood-sugar in 

r 

Jl 

2 hours 

mg./lOO cc. 

i hour 

1 hour 

(a) Two hours after food: 




108-5 

19 

28 

48-5 

104-5 

19-5 

42-5 

53-5 

97 

5 

24 

35 

111 

9 

22 

37 

Average 

13-1 

29 

43-5 

(6) Starvation (1 day): 




87 

13 

24 

39 

105-5 

8-5 

25 

31-6 

101 

10 

22-5 

38 

102 

— 


33 

Average 

10-5 

23-8 

35-4 

(c) Starvation (2 days); 




71-5 

4 

11 

13*5 

7S 

13 

15 

20 

90-5 

2-5 

8 

25 

Average 

6-5 

11 3 

19-5 


Table II. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 


Composition of incubated 

blood HanipU* Kate of glycolysis in mg. 


r 

A 

— ^ 

Blood- 

glucose per 1(K> rc. 

Blood 

KCN 

Saline 

sugar in 


^ ^ 

cc. 

oc. 

cc. 

mg./lOO cc. 

1 hour 

24 hours 

2 

1 

— 

82 

10 

34 

2 

0-5 

0*5 

82 

10 

22 

2 

0-2 

0-8 

82 

8 

22 

2 

— 

1 

60 

— 

30 



Table 

III. 




Composition of incubated sample 

(a) Serum 


(6) 2 cc. serum 4- 1 cc. erythrocytes 

(c) 2 CO, glucose solution in saline + 1 cc. erythrocytes 

(d) 2 CO, glucose solution in dist. water + 1 cc. erythrocytes 

flaked corpuscles) 


Rate of glycolysis in 
mg. glucose 
per 100 cc. 


Sugar m , — 

mg./lOO cc. 1 

hour 

-A ^ 

24 hours 

114 

2 


113 

5-5 


115 

4 

— 

111 

6 

— 

Average 

104 

4-4 

20 


172 

8 

65 

172 

6-6 

13 


Observations were then made on glycolysis in serum, in laked blood and 
in glucose solutions in the presence of intact washed erythrocytes, to note the 
rate of glycolysis and the part played by the corpuscles, if any, in the phono* 
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mcnon. Glycolysis was found to occur to a slight degree in the course of 1 hour 
in incubated serum and in laked corpuscles in contrast to the findings of 
Katyama [1926] (Table III, a, d) and to be greater in serum or glucose solu- 
tions in the presence of intact washed cr 3 rthrocytes (Table III, b, c). 

The results obtained above in (c) and (d) arc not affected by the substi- 
tution of glucose dissolved in serum for an ordinary glucose solution. 

Discussion. 

In connection with the increased glycolysis after the ingestion of food as 
compared with the amount of glycolysis in the blood from a starving animal, 
three possible factors at least must be taken into consideration. 

(1) Increased percentage of sugar in the blood. 

(2) Increased amount of glycolytic substance in the blood. 

(3) Effect of increased amount of insulin released (following the ingestion 
of food) on the tissue cells leading to an increased liberation of the substance 
concerned with glycolysis. 

Observation.s on these points are being continued. 

Further, the question arises as to the factors concerned in glycolysis and 
the nature of the proco.s.s of glycolysis. It might be supposed that the latter 
is one of oxidation but our observations confirm those of Abraham and 
Altmaun [1927] in that cyanide, which inhibits oxidising enzymes, has no 
effect on the glycolytic power of blood. 

From the result that glycolysis proceeds most rapidly in whole blood as 
compared with the. rate of glycolysis in serum, gluco.se solutions -f intact 
erythrocytes and glucose solutions -|- laked erythrocytes, it may be inferred 
that there are factors present in both serum and er)rthrocytes which are 
essential for the increased glycolysis observed. Further work is being done 
to elucidate this point. 

Summary. 

1. Starvation decreases and the administration of food increases the rate 
of glycolysis in blood. 

2. The factors responsible for glycolysis in blood are present in both 
erjrthrocytes and serum. 
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XLir. THE ADDITION COMPOUND THEORY 
OF ENZYME ACTION. 


By BARNET WOOL! {1851 Exhibition Senior Studeni). 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge, 

{Received December 24th, 1930.) 

1. Introduction. 

In 1929 the writer, as a result of a study of three enzymes in B. coli communis 
which act on fumaric acid, propounded “the rather attractive hypothesis 
that one of the conditions for a reaction to occur at these enzymes is that all 
the substrates shall be combined there together — succinic acid and methylene 
blue for succinoxidase action, fumaric acid and ammonia with aspartase, and 
fumaric acid and water with fumarase” [Woolf, 1929]. Since that time, 
further experimental findings, coupled with a thorough study of the work of 
others, have led the writer to develop this hypothesis into a definite theory 
of enzyme action, which it is the object of this paper to describe. 

According to the view about to be put forward, the meaning of the term 
substrate is widened to include all the molecules participating in the catalysed 
reaction, including, for example, water in a hydrolysis, and the methylene 
blue or other hydrogen acceptor in a dehydrogenase action. The addition 
compound theory may then be stated as follows. An enzyme is a definite 
chemical compound which is able to form an unstable addition compound 
with all its substrates, each at its own specific combining group in the enzyme 
molecule. The process of catalysis then consists of a series of tautomeric 
changes in the enzyme-substrate complex, as a result of which, in a certain 
proportion of cases, the complex is able to dissociate into free enz)mae plus 
the products of the catalysed reaction. 

The line of reasoning on which this theory is based falls naturally into two 
sections, first an examination of all the known data of enz 3 rme kinetics, and 
the induction from them of general laws, followed by the deduction from these 
laws of the probable mechanism of the catalytic process. A complete presen- 
tation of the first section is obviously impossible in this place. The full evidence 
for the conclusions given below will be set out, however, in a review by the 
writer on “Enzyme Kinetics,” which is now in course of preparation for 
Biological Reviews. 
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2. Enzyme kinetics. 

The enzyme-substrate compound. 

The hypothesis that the enzyme and substrate unite stoichiometrically 
was first put forward explicitly by Michaelis and Menten [1913], who deduced 
from it the well-known equation 

V U,[EU8] 

where [jB] and [S] represent the concentrations of enzyme and substrate, 
V the velocity of the catalysed reaction, U the maximum velocity for imit 
enzyme concentration, and A, the Michaelis constant,'' the concentration of 
the substrate at which half the maximum velocity is attained. The reciprocal 
of K is the apparent affinity of the enzyme for the substrate. 

This equation was found by Michaelis and Menten to hold with great 
accuracy for the action of saccharase on sucrose, and has since been found 
to fit the results obtained with many other enzymes. The full accounts of 
the many applications of this equation which are given by Kuhn [1925] 
and Haldane [1930] leave no doubt that the hypothesis of a stoichiometric 
enzyme-substrate compound is in good accord with the facts of enzyme 
kinetics. 

The Pff-activity curve. 

Many enzymes give pjj-activity curves showing an optimum pu about 
which the curve is more or less symmetrical. Several authors have interpreted 
these curves as being due to the ionisation of the enzyme as an ampholyte, 
the isoelectric or un-ionised form of the enzyme alone being catalytically 
active, activity being determined not by the charge on the colloidal enzyme 
complex as a whole, but solely by the state of ionisation of one definite acidic 
and one basic group in the enzyme molecule. This view is supported by a 
considerable body of evidence, which is of two types: that based upon the 
shape of the curve, and that drawn from the effects of salts on the reaction rate. 

Quantitative deductions from the shape of the curve can only be made 
when it covers eight or more units. On the ampholyte theory, the curve 
would fall away from the optimum in a Henderson-Hasselbalch curve if the 
affinity did not change with pu . If the affinity falls as the p^ recedes from 
the optimum, the curve will be steeper than a true dissociation curve, to an 
extent depending on the change in affinity with the pjj. These theoretical 
predictions have been realised, for instance by Josephson [1925] for j8-gluco- 
sidase, and for saccharase, which is discussed by Kuhn [1925] and Haldane 
[1930]. Evidence from the effects of salts is given in such studies as those of 
Myrback [1926, 1] on saccharase and [1926, 2] amylase, and by Mann and 
Woolf [1930] on fumarase. These authors found that salts affected the velocity 
of the catalysed reaction in just the way that would be expected if the salt, 
or one of its ions, combined with the enzyme and altered the p^ value of one 
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or both of the critical ionisable groups, and hence the proportion of enzyme 
molecules in the isoelectric or active form at any given . 

Now there are many enzymes which do not give a pjj-activity curve of 
the symmetrical type, as for example the dehydrogenases [Dixon and Thurlow, 
1924; Quastel and Whetham, 1924; and unpublished observations in this 
laboratory] and catalase [Michaelis and Pechstein, 1913], Though it does not 
seem to have been pointed out before, the ampholyte type of curve is not 
characteristic of all enzymes, but only of those of a particular class — ^the 
enzymes which catalyse reactions in which water is one of the substrates. 
The non-hydrating enzymes mentioned above give a curve which rises in the 
acid range until a maximum velocity is reached, which persists unchanged 
until the enzyme begins to be destroyed by excessive alkalinity. Such a curve 
suggests that the enzyme acts as an ionised acid or an un-ionised base, and 
this suggestion is borne out by the fact that Michaelis and Pechstein [1913] 
found that the p^^-activity curve of liver catalase is a very accurate Henderson- 
Hasselbalch curve, which is shifted by salts in a manner analogous to the 
PK-shifts found for the hydrating enzymes. 

The enzyme a chemical compound. 

All the kinetic results indicated above suggest strongly that an enzyme is 
a definite chemical structure. Further reasons for this conclusion are given 
by Willstatter [1927] in a summary of his work on enzyme purification, and 
by Haldane [1930] on several other grounds. 

3. The addition compound theory. 

The activation of the substrate. 

It is obvious that the substrate must be distorted or activated in sonn* 
way at the enzyme in order that reaction may occur, and various mechanisms, 
such as the electric field of Quastel [1926], have been proposed to account for 
this activation. All such theories are compelled to assume a double mechanism 
at the enzyme, the activating mechanism and some chemical grouping which 
will bind the substrate while it is being activated and undergoing reaction 
[cf, Quastel and Wooldridge, 1927, 1, 2]. It seems to the writer that this 
double mechanism is an unnecessary assumption. When the substrate is bound 
at the enzyme, becoming part of a temporary enzyme-substrate complex, the 
very chemical forces which bind it must surely produce sufficient distortion 
in its molecule to make it abnormally reactive. Until the chemical nature of 
enzymes is discovered, the nature of these forces can only be the subject of 
more or less plausible speculation. It seems likely, however, that since sub- 
strates are often stable, saturated molecules— succinic acid — the union 
with the enzyme is of the nature of a multiple co-ordination compound or 
chelate ring, which, as shown by Sidgwick [1927], involves the polarisation 
of the molecules which are so linked. But whether this or some other 
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mechanism is the true one, it seems to the writer an economy of h 3 rpothese 8 
to assume that the substrate-binding and substrate-activating processes are 
one and the same until evidence to the contrary is produced. This view is also 
put forward in a slightly differcint form by Haldane [1930]. It may be 
assumed, then, that when the enzyme and substrate are combined, the chemical 
structures of the molecules are so altered that the complex will readily undergo 
further tautomeric changes, which constitute the actual catalytic process. 
The nature of these changes is discussed below. 

The niod,e of action of a hydrating enzyme, 

A convenient illustrative enzyme is fumarase [c/. Woolf, 1929], which 
catalyses Ihe rev(‘rsibl(* reaction 

H()0(\CH : CH .COOH + H,0 M10OC.CH,j.CH(0H).C00H 

since the complication is absent of the hydratcnl product splitting into two 
molecules, and the forward and reverse reactions can be readily induced, so 
that the mechanism of both can be discussed. The kinetic results already 
cousidtTed show that the conversion of fumaric to malic acid can only occur 
at an enzyme molecule which is combined with fumaric acid and in the iso- 
electric; form. It may therefore be assumed that for reaction to be effected 
there' must be ])resent 4it the enzyme a fumaric acid molecule, a hydrogen 
ion, and a hydroxyl ion. Now the* reaction product, malic acid, is formed by 
the addition of these three bodie.s. It is therefore* a luitural step to assume 
that the enzyme can only act in the fully hydrated form because the hydrogen 
and hyelroxyl ions art* substrati's for the reaction, as well as the fumaric acid. 

All enzyme mole'cule can be* pictured uniting with a molecule of fumaric 
acid. In the majority of cases, the substrate molecule will dissociate off un- 
changed. But while the substrate is at the enzyme, its structure is distorted, 
it is polarised by the clieraical forces holding it then*, in such a way that it 
is able to ‘‘acce*pt'’ a hydrogen and a hydroxyl ioii at the two carbon atoms 
of the structure — CH:CH — . If these two ions are also present at the enzyme 
at the same time, in a given proportion of cases the enzyine-fumaric-water 
addition compound will tautomerise so that the water ions leave the enzyme 
and add themselves across the double bond of the substrate, which will thus 
become free to dissociate off as malic acid. When this occurs, it is important 
to notice that the enzyme is left with neither a hydrogen nor a hydroxyl ion, 
i*e, in the zwitterion form. 

There are thus four forms of the enzyme to consider — the dissociated acid, 
the dissociated base, the fully hydrated, and the zwitterion form. The last 
two together constitute the isoelectric form of the enzyme, which will be 
partitioned into hydrated and zwitterion forms in a constant ratio, which is 
independent of the . 

Consider now the reverse reaction. When a molecule of malic acid com- 
bines at the enzyme, it too will undergo polarisation so that the elements of 
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water become dissociable as ions. If the enzyme already has a hydrogen or 
a hydroxyl ion, it will be unable to take up water from the substrate, and 
reaction cannot occur. If however it is in the zwitterion form, in a proportion 
of cases water will leave the substrate and combine with the enzyme, the 
substrate then dissociating off as fumaric acid and leaving the enzyme fully 
hydrated. The equilibrium can therefore be represented 

[^JJji]+Pumario [iS“]. Malic [B"]+Malio. 

The mechanism here suggested thus conforms to the thermod 3 mamic require- 
ment that the reverse reaction in a reversible process shall pass through 
exactly the same stages, in the opposite order, as the forward process. The 
essential features of the process may be expressed as follows. The fumaroid 
skeleton, when combined with the enzyme, is so polarised that it acquires 
temporary acidic properties at one carbon atom and basic properties at the 
other. The complex thus becomes a dibasic acid and diacidic base, and the 
hydrogen and hydroxyl ions will partition themselves, statistically, between 
the acidic and basic groups of the enzyme and the substrate in a proportion 
determined by the relative affinity of the enz)mie and the substrate for the 
water. It is obvious that from such a process a true thermodynamic equili- 
brium will be obtained. 

In a system containing fumarase, fumaric acid and water there are the 


following forms of the enzyme to be considered: 

H OH H + - OH 

i J L 1 ^ L J 1 1 

— 1 

— + 

1 

H Fum. OH 

J 1 1. 

H 

i_ 

2 

Fum. 

1 

+ 

_L 

3 

Fum. OH 
11 1 

4 

Fum. + 

1 . 1 1 

5 

H Mai. OH 

1 1 1 

H 

_1_ 

6 

Mai. 

1 

+ 

_L 

7 

- Mai. OH 

.1 1 1 

8 

- Mai. 4- 

1 1 

9 


10 


11 

12 


Form 6 is catalytically active in the forward reaction and form 12 in the 
reverse direction. All these forms axe in equilibrium with one another and 
with fumaric acid, malic acid and the ions of water in the medium, and the 
affinity of each ionic species of the enzyme for fumaric acid and malic acid 
will, in general, not be the same. The state of affairs is therefore rather 
complex. It is however amenable to treatment by the law of mass action, 
and is then found to lead quantitatively to the kinetic results which are 
actually found 'by experiment, and which are set out in Section 2 of this paper. 

The above line of argument applies to any hydrating enzyme, with the 
complication that when the catalysed reaction is a hydrolysis, the reverse 
reaction involves two substrates, each of which must combine with the 
enzyme, with its own characteristic affinity. 
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The mode of action of a dehydrogenase. 

Succinoxidase will be taken as an example, since it is the only dehydro- 
genase whose thermodynamic reversibility has been proved experimentally, 
and methylene blue will be considered to be the hydrogen acceptor. The 
catalysed reaction then consists of the transfer of two hydrogen atoms from 
the donator to the acceptor. Many considerations render it probable, however, 
that the actual act of oxidation consists in the transfer of two electrons to 
the dye from the donator, which has previously lost two hydrogen ions, the 
process being completed by the acquisition of two hydrogen ions by the 
charged acceptor. One must therefore visualise the donator being polarised 
by its combination with the enzyme so as to acquire acidic properties at the 
structure — CHg.CHg — , the enzyme, in a given proportion of cases, taking 
up the two temporarily ionisable hydrogens from the donator in the same 
way as fumarase takes up the temporarily ionisable hydrogen and hydroxyl 
from malic acid. In order to be able to do this, the enzyme must itself be an 
ionised acid, which is precisely the conclusion that is indicated by the shape 
of the Pfl-activity curve. 

There is good kinetic evidence that the donator must combine with the 
enzyme. Reasons were given by Woolf [1929] for supposing that the acceptor 
must also combine. These reasons are reinforced by the work of Bertho [1929], 
who found that quinone, acting as hydrogen acceptor with the dehydrogenases 
of certain lactic acid bacteria, gave a good Michaelis curve. Unpublished 
observations by the writer show that the same* is true for methylene blue and 
other dyes acting as hydrogen acceptors with a variety of dehydrogenases. 
In order to be catalytically active, therefore, a dehydrogenase molecule must 
have combined at it a molecule of donator and a molecule of acceptor, and 
be itself dissociated as an acid. If DHg and D represent the reduced and 
oxidised forms of the donator, AH 2 and A the corresponding forms of the 
acceptor, E the enzyme and * an electron, the sequence of changes may then 
be formulated as follows : 

In this scheme the enzyme is represented as a dibasic acid, but the same 
general result would be obtained if it were taken as monobasic, though the 
formulation would be a little more lengthy. The doubly charged enzyme com- 
bines with both substrates. The donator is activated, and parts with two 
hydrogen ions to the enzyme. The two excess electrons are then transferred 
from the donator to the acceptor, this being the actual act of oxidation. The 
acceptor then acquires two hydrogen ions, and both substrates dissociate off 
in the altered condition, leaving the enzyme in its initial state. Since all the 
intermediate forms are in dynamic equilibrium, it is probable that only a small 
proportion of the enzyme-substrate complexes formed will be completely 
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transformed, and most will dissociate into enzyme and unchanged substrates. 
When the sequence of changes is read in the opposite order, it represents 
the reverse reaction — e.g, the reduction of fumaric to succinic acid by leuco- 
methylene blue. This mechanism, like that suggested for the hydrating 
enzymes, is therefore thermodynamically sound. 

Similar considerations could be applied to other types of enzyme action, 
but these two examples suffice to indicate the scope and method of the theory. 
While it is claimed that the central idea is new, the writer wishes to acknow- 
ledge that he has freely drawn on the hypotheses of many previous workers, 
and adopted from them whatever elements seemed to him of value. It is 
claimed for this theory that it contradicts no known facts; that it gives a 
unitary explanation of the phenomena of enzyme kinetics, including pn’ 
activity curves, which no previous theory has professed to explain; that the 
mechanism of enzyme action proposed is a plausible one; and that it is a 
useful working hypothesis, in that it enables many quantitative predictions 
to be made, which can be tested by clear-cut experiments. It has certainly 
proved of extraordinary value as a working guide to the writer, and it is 
hoped to publish in the near future several enzyme studies suggested by thf‘ 
theory. The writer hopes that it may also prove of value to other workers in 
the field of enzyme action. 

Summary. 

The theory is proposed that an enzyme is a definite chemical compound, 
which is able to form an addition compound with all its substrates, the actual 
process of catalysis consisting of a series of tautomeric changes in this enzyme- 
substrate complex, as a result of which, in a certain proportion of cases, it is 
able to dissociate into free enzyme and reaction products. This theory is shown 
to account in a quantitative manner for the observed effects of substrate con- 
centration, Ph , and salts on the velocity of the catalysed reaction. 

It is a pleasure to express my gratitude to Prof. J. B. S. Haldane for his 
constant and illuminating criticism, and to Sir F. G. Hopkins for his interest 
and encouragement. 
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Introduction. 

Plimmer, Rosedale and Raymond [1927] ust‘(i a diet of white flour and tish 
meal with varying (juantiti<\s of marmite and dried yeast in maintenance 
experiments on pigeons and chickens. They concluded that the calories in 
the diet need balancing by vitamin B (B^ + B 2 ). 

The quantity of dri('d yeast required was found, in the case of chickens, 
to be 6 to 10 % in a food containing no vitamin B. 

Very little work how(‘Ver has been carried out on the r(‘quiremeiits of pigs 
for the yeast vitamins, Gibson and Conc.ep(*ion [1910] in their experinnuits 
on pigs fed exclusively on cow’s milk from the age of 17 days, obtained 
evidence of neuritivS by the histological examination of the* sciatic and pneumo- 
gastric nerves in pigs killed ?)4 days and 60 days after the start of their ex- 
periments, but the large daily intake of a pig has pn^vented the use of these 
animals for vitamin B investigations. 

Th(J (‘xpc’riments reported below were undertaken to answer the following 
questions, 

(1) If a diet of white w'^heat flour and fish meal was inadequate for the 
growth of pigs. 

(2) If dried yeast as a recognised and available source of B vitamins would 
improve the diet. 

(3) If a stout which contained some living yeast (see p, 357) had the 
property of ameliorating a diet deficient in B vitamins. 

The pig is able to consume a sufficient quantity of stout and thus the 
difficulties of previous concentration or extraction, necessary in the case of 
pigeons and rats, are avoided. 

Experiments have, nevertheless, also been carried out with rats, and these 
will form the subject of another communication. 
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Experimental. 

Five experiments arc decribed below, involving the use of 69 pigs. In all 
these experiments the animals were divided into comparable groups, all re- 
ceiving a basal diet of white wheat flour and white fish meal. 

The flour was specially ground from English wheat by a local miller and 
was free from germ and husk. 

The chemical composition of the constituents of the basal ration was as 
follows : 



Wheat flour 

White fish meal 


o/ 

/o 

o/ 

/o 

Moisture 

19-85 

10-32 

Oil 

2-98 

6-23 

Proteins 

7-90 

63-10 

Starch, etc. 

68-82 

— 

Ash 

0-45 

20-35 


100*00 

100-00 


A mixture of 90 % flour and 10 % fish meal showed a starch equivalejit 
of 69*06 and an albuminoid ratio 1 :6*4; the digestible proteins were 10*94 % . 
Such a mixture would not from its composition seem unsuitable for pigs and 
when the pigs are nearing bacon weight the fish meal could be cut down to 
6 % of the mixture, which was done in two of the experiments reported below ; 
the albuminoid ratio was then widened to 1: 7*30 and the digestible protein 
reduced to 8*39 % . Although the fish meal might be assumed to supply a 
sufficiency of the vitamins A and D, cod-liver oil was also given at the com- 
mencement of each experiment. The ash in the fish meal was considered ample 
for mineral requirements. 

The pigs in the positive control group received, in addition, dried brewer’s 
yeast at the rate of 2 ounces per pig per day, except in Exp. 4 (see below). 

The dried yeast had the following composition: 

Moisture Oil Proteins Carbohydrates Woody fibre Ash 

9-68% 0-40% 48-91% 32-13% 3-16% 8-77% 

The stout was fed in varying quantities as given below. It was in good 
condition and a fresh supply was received in bottles weekly. 

The food for each lot of pigs was weighed out every morning and mixed 
with water in a large covered earthenware jar. 

With the exception of Exps. 3 and 4 the dried yeast was mixed with the 
food in the morning. In these experiments the yeast was mixed at the time 
of feeding. 

The stout was always mixed with the food at feeding time. The pigs were 
fed at 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. each day. They were weighed every Tuesday at noon. 

A short detailed account of the experiments is given below. Although 
these differ in minor details the first three may be regarded as repeat ejq>eri- 
ments, and the results in general are confirmed by Exps. 4 and 5 as will be 
seen by reference to the charts, Figs. 1 and 2. 

In Exp. 4 the negative control group repeated previous experiments but 
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the other two groups only differed from them in that half an ounce daily of 
dried brewer’s yeast was given per pig in one lot and the equivalent of J ounce 
per pig as a water extract daily in the other group. 

In Exp. 6 the negative control group repeated previous experiments, but 
the three other lots differed from them in that the mixture of flour and fish 
meal was. cooked by blowing steam into the pails in which it had been weighed 
out. 

Exp, 1. After a preliminary period of 1 week to accustom the animals to 
the diet the experiment was started on January 22nd, 1929. A selection was 
made from two litters, 8 Large White pigs 73 days old and 4 Large White 
X Middle White pigs 87 days old being chosen. 

10 cc. of cod-liver oil were given to each pig daily for the first 55 days of 
the experiment. The ration was altered to 95 % flour and 5 % fish meal on 
the 74th day. 

The bedding of the animals was changed on April 9th from cereal straw 
to wood shavings, as it was thought that they were eating enough straw to 
make a possible difference to the results. This change apparently did not make 
any difference. 

The group shown at the bottom of Fig. 1 received half a pint of stout per 
pig per day until the 80th day w'hen the quantity was increased to 1 pint. 

Exp, 2, This experiment was started on April 30th, 1929. Ten Large 
White X Middle White pigs all from one litter were available. They were 
79 days old at the start of the experiment. The pigs were divided into groups 
of 4, 3 and 3. 

Cod-liver oil was given to all the pigs until the 39th day at the rate of 
10 cc. per pig per day. On the 51st day the basal diet was altered to 95 % 
wheat flour and 5 % fish meal. Wood shavings were used as bedding through- 
out the experiment. 

The pigs in the third group received 1 pint of stout per day. 

Exp, 3, This experiment was started on February 18th, 1930. Purchased 
pigs of unknown origin were used. The pigs were divided into 4 groups of 
3 pigs each. Two groups were kept as controls, one received stout and one 
received 2 ounces of dried brewer’s yeast. 

Cod-liver oil was given to all the pigs from February 26th to March 26th 
at the rate of 10 cc. per pig per day, after which date only the pigs in one of 
the negative control groups (group No. 1) continued to receive the oil. 

The pigs did not have any bedding in this experiment. 

Exp, 4, This experiment was started on June 25th, 1930. Eleven Middle 
White X Large White pigs were available ; they were farrowed on the Institute’s 
farm on April 14th, 1930. 

They were divided into three pens as follows: 

No. 1. 1 sow and 2 hogs fed on 90 % flour 10 % fish meal. 

No. 2. 1 sow and 3 hogs fed on 90 % flour 10 % fish meal -1- J oz. yeast. 

No. 3. 1 sow and 3 hogs fed on 90 % flour 10 % fish meal 4- yeast extract. 
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EXPERIMENT 1 EXPERIMENT 2 EXPERIMENT 3 



Fig. h 

Figs. 1 and 2. Besults of Exps. 1 to 5 are shown in vertical columns. Growth curves of individual 
mgs in lb. live weight are arranged above the daily intake of flour and flsh meal per pen. 
lire growth curves and intake records of each experiment started on the same day but have 
been spaced to avoid overlapping. The terminal signs at the end of each growth curve indicate 
0 as Pigs sent to butcher. + »Pig died. O removed from experiment. 
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EXPERIMENT 4 EXPERIMENT 5 



K*. 2. 


Curative troat>mont of pigs in negative control groups started at the vertical line, the 
nature of the treatment being indicated. 

The top sets of growth curves and intake diagrams in both figures are negative controls, 
dour and fish meal only. 

In the lower sets yeast and stout were added as shown. 

Biochem. 1931 xxv 


23 


lbs. flour and fish meal per pen 
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The yeast extract was made by pouring boiling water on dried brewer’s 
yeast; after vstirring for 1 minute the infusion was left to cool and decanted 
1 hour later through a cheese cloth. The liquid was squeezed out and after 
standing for a day was again decanted from sediment. 

The total solids in the extract averaged 2*76%; 74 cc. of this extract 
derived from 7*4 g. (=0*26 oz. and containing 2*03 g. dry extracted matter) 
were fed to each pig daily. The yeast extract required to maintain the growth 
of a rat on a diet free from vitamin B was 0-5 cc. per rat daily. No bedding 
was given to the pigs in this experiment. 

The yeast extract was not taken readily at first and had to be increased 
little by little to an amount equivalent to one quarter of an ounce of the 
original yeast per pig per day. 

Exp. 5. This experiment was started on March 4th, 1930. Fourteen pur- 
chased pigs of unknown origin and mixed breed were used ; they were similar 
to those used in Exp. 3. They w(^re divided into 4 lots as follows: 

No. 1. 3 sows and 1 hog fed on 90 % flour and 10 % fish meal uncookt^d. 

No. 2. 3 sows and 1 hog fed on 90 % flour and 10 % fish meal cooked. 

No. 3. 2 sows and 1 hog fed on 90 % flour and 10 % fish meal cooked f 

2 oz. yeast. 

No. 4. 2 sows and 1 hog fed on 90 % flour and 10 % fish meal cooked -f 
stout. 

As in Exp. 3 the pigs had no other bedding than boards in their sleeping 
pens. 

Results. 

The growth curves of the pigs are set out in Figs. 1 and 2 with the intake 
of each group. The comparable groups in each experiment are arranged in 
vertical columns. 

When Exp. 1 had been in progress 48 days there was little to choose 
between the groiips and it was thought that negative results only might be 
obtained. One pig from each group was, therefore, sent to the butcher as a 
‘‘porker.’’ The food intake of the pen was reduced at tliis date in proportion 
to the weight of the pig removed, this is indicated by a break in the intake 
graph. 

In all the experiments the differences between the weights of the individual 
pigs in the three groups were not very marked at the end of the first 40 to 
50 days on the diet. The exceptions were pig No. 24 in Exp. 1 which did not 
thrive on the flour and fish meal diet and pig No. 13 in Exp. 6 which did not 
grow on the cooked flour and fish meal and had to be taken out of the experi- 
ment as it was feared it was developing an illness. 

If we had sent the pigs to the butcher at porker weight the results would 
have been indefinite. By keeping the pigs on to bacon weight of 200 lb. it 
becomes quite clear that there are marked differences in the development of 
the three groups. 
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In every group receiving 2 oz. of yeast the growth was very uniform and 
the pigs seemed in good health. The pigs receiving stout exhibited greater 
differences between individual members of the same group, but were also 
healthy and free from sickness (except sow No. 3, Exp. 2, which died from 
generalised peritonitis). They were, however, much more uniform in growth 
and better in health and appearance than the negative controls. 

The negative control groups showed features which have not infrequently 
been seen in experiments of this character, namely that whereas some of 
the pigs grew satisfactorily others suffered from lack of appetite, sickness, and 
in some cases death. 

Reference to the charts shows that the growth was irregular, some pigs 
doing bt*tt(‘r than others. The growth alone does not give an adequate picture 
of the unthrifty rough-coated appearance of these negative control pigs. 

It is n(‘cessary to discuss these animals in greater detail and to give some 
particulars of the post mortem findings. 

There vv(*r<* 11 sows and 14 bogs fed on a diet of flour and fish meal 
only. Of lh(‘se 3 hogs and 1 sow died, 8 hogs and 3 sows were cured (see 
below) 1 sow was removed from the experiment and 3 hogs and 6 sows sur- 
vivt*d without treatment. 

All the pigs which were svnt to the butcht'r (marked 0 on charts) and all 
pigs which died (marked f- on charts) were submitted to post mortem examina- 
tions and in some cases bacteriological and histological examinations were 
also made. 

In this work wt* are greatly indebted to Mr W. L. Little for post mortem 
examinations, and Ur J. Mills (Pathologist to the Berkshire Hospital) for 
histological examinations. 

In this preliminary note it is not proposed to go into details but Dr Mills 
reports that ‘‘there was no morbid anatomical appearance sufficiently typical 
of vitamin B deficiency disease to enable one to state definitely from the 
post mortem examination that death was due to such deficiency. 

In some of the post mortem, examinations the sciatic nerves on histological 
examination sh()W(‘d extravasation of blood into the connective tissue be- 
tween the bundles of nerv(» fibres but it is doubtful whether this was due to 
disease or an arttdact produced in removing the nerves, in any case the nerve 
fibres thiunselves appeared normal.*’ 

Curative treatment. 

After varying periods on the basal diet, stout or dried yeast was given to 
a number of the negative control pigs which failed to grow. This caused a 
marked increase in the rate of growth in all cases, as can be seen in Table I. 

In Exp. 2, hog No. 7 was given cooked food when, after 102 days on 
uncooked food, its weight began to decline as is shown in Table I and Fig. 1. 
The rate of growth of this pig improved from the time of the change of diet. 
In Exp. 6, however, where cooked food was given from the commencement 

23- -2 
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Table I. Curative treatment. 

(> weeks before 6 weeks following 

Wt when treatment treatment 

curative ^ ^ ^ ^ 





treatment 
of negative 

Diet 

Flour and 

lbs. live 

Diet 

Flour and 

lbs. live 

Exp. 

Pig 


controls 

fish meal 

wt gain 

fish meal 

wt gain 

No. 

No. 

Sex 

commenced 

daily 

per day 

daily 

per day 

1 

24 

Hog 

58-5 

Only 

0-197 

+ IJ pints stout 

1-155 


23 

99 

67 

-f 2 oz. yeast 

0 962* 

4- 2 oz. yeast 

1 166 

2 

2 

Sow 

84 

Only 

-0-012 

-f 2 oz. yeast 

1-3.33 


7 

Hog 

121-5 

0-417 

Cooked 

0-090 


8 

124 

99 

0-280 

+ 1 j pints stout 

0-774 


10 

Sow 

118-5 

99 

0-000 

+ 1 J pints stout 

1-202 


1 

Hog 

126 

+ 2 oz. yeast 

1 548 

+ 2 oz. yeast 

1 762 


9 

Sow 

121-5 

+ 2 oz. yeast 

1 600 

+ 2 oz. yeast 

1 583 

a 

1 

Hog 

132 

Only 

0-917 

+ 2 oz. yeast 

1-095 


2 

»» 

135 

,, 

0-738 

+ 2i pints stout 

1-190 


9 

»» 

130 


0-798 

-f 2 oz. yeast 

1-007 


10 


122 


0-274 

'<-2J pints stout 

0-780 


4 

»9 

130 

+ 2 oz. yea.st 

1-524 

■+■ 2 oz. yeast 

1 500 

5 

14 

Hog 

129 

Only 

0-381 

-I 2 oz. yeast 

1 8r>7» 


22 

Sow’ 

151 

1-107 

+ 2 oz. yeast 

1-429* 


IS 

Hog 

128 

Cooked 2 oz. 
yeast 

1 190 

Cooked r 2 oz. 
yeasi 

1 560 


15 

Sow 

146 

(looked f 2 oz. 
j'cast 

1 333 

Cooked "}-2 oz. 
y(‘ast 

1-548* 


♦ Calculated on a shorter period than 6 weeks. 

The figures in heavy type are given for comparison. They represent pigs from the same litter 
in each experiment fed with an addendum of 2 oz. of yeast from the start. They are taken from 
the weighing at which they most nearly corresponded to pigs in the negative control groups. 

of the experiment there appeared to be no marki'd improvement in favour 
of the cooked food when compared with a control grou}) of pigs rectuving 
tmcooked food. 

Discussion. 

All five experiments indicated that the basal diet was inad(‘quato for the 
nutrition of pigs for a prolonged period. 

At the start and for periods of about 7 weeks the pigs on the basal diet 
grew well and consumed almost as much food as the* pigs in the other lots. 
In the earlier part of the experiment 2 oz. extra food were offered to balance 
the yeast given to other pigs. 

It was frequently recorded that, even when the negative control pigs re- 
ceived less food than those in the other two pens, they did not clear up their 
allowance. When this happened the quantity was rcnluced, for we have always 
found that if pigs are offered more than they require* their appetite goes off. 
They were, however, always tempted with more food as soon as they had 
cleared up the quantity given. In Exp. 4 the food refused was dried and 
weighed. The regularity and uniformity of the growth and food consumption 
in the lots receiving yeast are most striking when compared with the negative 
controls. The pigs receiving stout come between the two groups. The pigs on 
stout received less dry matter in the supplement than the yeast-fed pigs. 
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The quantity of yeast they could have received in the stout was about 
l/lOOOth that supplied by 2 ozs. of dried yeast. 

Summary. 

A basal diet of wheat flour and fish meal has prov(*d inadequate for tlu* 
sustain(‘d growth of pigs. 

Additions of 2 oz. p<‘r pig daily of dried br(‘wer’s yeast made the diet quite 
satisfactory. In Exp. 4, | oz., or even extract equal to ^ oz., of yeast made 
the diet satisfactory. Stout given in quantities varying from | pint to 2})ints 
p(‘r pig daily had a similar but hiss mark(‘d (‘fleet. 

W(‘ wish to <‘xpr(?ss our imh'btedness to Lord Iveagh for a grant which 
has made it possible to under! ak(^ work on this and other problems of nutri- 
tion, and to Messrs Arthur Guinness, Son and Co. for supplying the stout 
and dried yeast. 
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XLIV. THE FAT-SOLUBLE VITAMIN REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF THE CHICK. 

1. THE VITAMIN A AND VITAMIN D CONTENT 
OF FISH MEAL AND MEAT MEAL. 

By william DOUGLAS McFARLANE, 

WILLIAM RICHARD GRAHAM, Jr., 

AND FREDERICK RICHARDSON. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory ^ Ontario Agricultural CollegCf Guelphy Canada, 
{Received December 4th, 1930.) 

In a recent communication [McFarlane, Graham and Hall, 1930] it was shown 
that normal chicks coiild not be grown in confinement when fed synthetic 
diets which supplied what are believed to be adequate amounts of the vitamins 
known to be essential for growth in the chick. The birds during the 4th to 
the 6th week of growth developed certain deformities and paralysis of the 
limbs, a condition commonly designated as leg-weakness, the cause of which 
could not be adequately explained by what is now known of the nutritional 
requirements of the chick. Much difference of opinion exists in the literature 
in regard to the cause of this pathological condition, which has long been the 
greatest difficulty in rearing chicks in the laboratory on synthetic diets. It 
would appear either that more than one dietary factor may be responsible 
for this condition, or that there is more than one form of leg-weakness. One 
type of leg-weakness studied by many workers, notably Hughes and Titus 
[1926]; Mitchell, Kennard and Card [1923]; Hart, Halpin and Steenbock 
[1922]; Emmett and Peacock [1923] and more recently by Mussehl and 
Ackerson [1930] and by Massengale and Nussmeier [1930], can be prevented 
by the addition of cod-liver oil to the diet. As to whether this effect is due 
to vitamin A or vitamin D is still disputed. The preponderance of evidence 
indicates that it is a vitamin A deficiency which is the cause of this particular 
type of leg-weakness and that this leg deformity is not a rachitic condition 
[see Pappenheimer and Dunn, 1925], All these investigators agree that the 
fat-soluble vitamin requirements of the chick are high and that to prevent the 
incidence of this form of leg- weakness, in chicks fed in the laboratory, at least 
2 % of a high grade cod-liver oil must be added to the diet. 

Plimmer, Rosedale and Raymond [1927] believe they have confirmed the 
findings of Dunn [1924] that as little as 0*6 % of cod-liver oil of good quality 
is sufficient to rear chicks to maturity. They obtained little or no growth and 
lost all the chicks within 4 weeks on feeding a diet composed of white rice 
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78 %, dried yeast 17 %, and fish meal 4 %. The addition of 0*4 or 0‘6 parts 
of cod-liver oil (their Group XXXII a), did not materially improve the results. 
On changing the diet to white rice 75-3 %, dried yeast 16 %, fish meal 
8 %, and cod-liver oil 0*5 % (their Group XLIIl), excellent growth was ob- 
tained. They themselves express surprise that birds could be reared on such 
small quantities of cod-liver oil as 0*1 and 0*2 %.” Again with a diet com- 
posed of maize 89 %, fish meal 10 %, and cod-liver oil 1 %, normal rearing 
was obtained, but when the amount of cod-liver oil was reduced to 0*25 % 
or no cod-liver oil was given, rickets developed. The chicks, however, appear 
to have grown fairly well and only one chick was lost when the amount of 
cod-liver oil was as little as 0*25 From these results they have concluded 
that as little as 0*6 % of cod-liver oil of good quality is sufficient to rear chicks 
to maturity. Their conclusion is evidently based on the assumption that the 
fish meal contained no fat-soluble \dtamin8 or possibly the fish meal had been 
freed from fat by extracjtion with ether, but this is not mentioned in their 
paper. The only essential difference between the diet fed to Group XXXIl A 
which was a failure and that fed to Group XLIJl whi{‘h grew exceptionally 
well was in the fact that twice the quantity of fish meal was fed to the latter 
group; this improvement, we presume, they attributed entirely to the increase 
in the percentage protein in the diets. Again with the diet containing large 
quantities of maize, the failure of 10 % fish meal to protect the birds against 
rickets when no cod-liver oil was added may not indicate that fish meal 
contains little or no vitamin D but rather that maize compared with white 
rice, as shown by Mellanby (1929), contains a large amount of the anticalci- 
fying factor whicli interferes with the deposition of calcium salts. 

That fish meal may contain a very considerable amount of the fat-soluble 
vitamins while meat meal is not so endowed was suggested to us by the ex- 
periments of Graham and Smith [ 1929). In a study of the influence of various 
jirotein materials on reproduction in the cliick these workers found that the 
addition of 2 % of cod-liver oil to a diet for laying hens, containing 10 % of 
meat meal, had a pronounced effect in increasing the hatchability of the 
fertile eggs. The same basal diet but with 7*5 % of white fish meal as the 
protein supplement and without cod-liver oil gave just as high a percentage 
hatchability of the fertile eggs as that obtained with the meat meal diet con- 
taining 2 % cod-liver oil. The addition of 2 % cod-liver oil to the fish meal 
diet resulted in little or no improvement in the hatchability of the eggs. 

The experiments to bo described were undertaken to determine whether 
the vitamin A and vitamin I) content of the fat of fish meal was different 
from that of the fat of meat meal. The results show conclusively that there 
is a difference, i.c, the particular white fish meal used in these experiments 
contained a very considerable amount of both vitamin A and vitamin 1). In 
view of this the results of Plimmer et al [1927] might legitimately be inter- 
preted as showing that the vitamin A or vitamin D requirements of the chick 
are high and that the amount of vitamin A and vitamin D in the quantity of 
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fish meal fed in their experiments, while quite considerable, was not sufficient 
to protect the birds against rickets or a vitamin A deficiency, but that com- 
plete protection and normal growth were secured by adding 0*5 % cod-liver 
oil. Their findings, which constitute the most recent attempt recorded in the 
literature to assay the fat-soluble vitamin requirements of the growing chick, 
cannot, in the light of the results reported below, be considered reliable unless 
they have taken the precaution to remove by ether extraction the vitamin A 
and vitamin D which the fish meal used in their basal (liet undoubtedly con- 
tains. Since this is not recorded in their paper, it can only be assumed that 
the fish meal added to their diet a considerable amount of the fat-soluble 
vitamins and that the vitamin A and vitamin D requirements of the chick 
may be relatively high instead of, as they have concluded, remarkably low. 

Experimental. 

The fish meal used in these experiments was a white fish meal prepared 
from non-oily fish such as cod (from which the liver had been removed) hake, 
plaice, haddock, skate and ling, etc. The meat meal was a finely ground meaty 
substance consisting of the residues of animal tissues but exclusive of hoof 
and horn and from wdiich the fat had been partially extracted by hydraulic' 
pressure after the direct drying of the material in revolving drums under 
40 lbs. steam pressure (240°). The content of ether-soluble substances in fish 
meal is relatively low, while that in meat meal is much greater (see Table* F). 
The cod-liver oil used was a high grade medicinal oil obtained from W. A. 
Munn, St John’s, Newfoundland. 

Table 1. Pe/t'ceMage composition offish meal and meat meal. 



Fish meal 

Moat meal 

Moisture 

r)-9() 

3-84 

Crude protein (N x 6*25) 

75-77 

55-90 

Ether extract 

:}-80 

14*58 

Crude fibre 

0 23 

1 22 

Total ash 

17-(>:3 

19-51 

Silica 

MK) 

0-44 

P 2 O, 

5-55 

6-85 

Cat) 

5 97 

8*55 

M^O 

0-88 

0-59 

Na^O 

1-81 

1-02 

K^O 

0-48 

0-44 

Fe/)3 

O-Olfi 

0-04 

Cii (m^. per kg.) 

4-20 

5-40 

Ratio calcium : phosphorus 

1-6: 1 

1-9; 1 


To ascertain whether fish meal or meat meal contains considerable amounts 
of vitamin A or vitamin D, the rates of growth of nine groups of barred rock 
chicks from 1 day to 8 weeks of age on the following diets were determined. 


Group I. Fish meal 14-8 %, marmite 15 %, white rice 70*2 %. 

Group II. Same diet but with 2 % cod-liver oil replacing an equal amount 
of white rice. 
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Oroup III. Same diet as Group I, but with the chicks irradiated for 
15 minutes daily from a quartz mercury vapour lamp at a height of 24 inches. 

Group IV. Fish meal (freed from fat by extraction with ether) 14-0 
marmit.i' ]r>’0 %, while rice 07*4 %, and cod-liver oil 3 %. 

Meal meal (/roups. 

Group V. Meat meal 10*0 %, marmit(‘ 15 %, white rice (18*4 . 

Group V^l. Same diet as group V but with 2 % cod-liver oil replacing an 
equal amount of white rice. 

Group VTl. Same diet as group V but with tin* chicks ie(‘eiving ultra- 
violet irradiation for 15 minutes daily. 

Group VIII. Meat meal (freed from fat by extraction with ether) 11*8 
marmit(‘ 15*0 white rice 07*4 cod-liver oil 3 %. 

Contnj! (/roup. 

Group IX. ('aseinogen 12*2%, marmite 15%, white rice 65*8 cod- 
liver oil 3 and salt mixture i % [see Hart et al.. 1920]. 

Tlie total ])n»toin (X ■ 0*25) of all these diets was approximately 18*5 , 

being mad(* uj) of 5*8 from marmite, 2*6 from white rice, and 10 % from 
each of the protein sources. The total ash of all the diets was approximately 
4*4 %. The (‘xperiment was commenced with day-old chicks, 35 in each group, 
lioused and manag(‘d in the laboratory under the same conditions as described 
by McFarlane, Graliam and Hall [1930]. At the end of the 1st week the 
numbers were reduced to 30 chicks in each group, discarding those either 
showing evidence of constitutional weakiH‘ss. or var\dng most widely from 
the mean w('ight of the group. 

Jn Fig, 1 and F5g, 2 is sliown the average growth in g. of the chicks re- 
ceiving the (litTerent tisli meal and meat meal diets. The weekly mortality in 
('ach group is also recorded on each growth curve in arabic figures, each value 
nq^resenting the number of chicks which died during the previous week. The 
growth of the (*ontrol Group IX receiving caseinogen as the source of protein 
is recorded in each ligure for comparison. Xo chicks were lost in thivS group 
during the first 8 weeks of growth. 

We have also determined the calcium and inorganic phosphorus content 
of the blood -serum of a number of chicks in each group witli the exception 
of Groups VII and VIII. In Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 are plotted the results of these 
determinations. The analyses at the end of the 1st week were made on the 
chicks which were being discarded from the experiment, it being found 
necessary to combine the blood from two chicks on the same diet to obtain 
sufficient blood for a determination. It was necessary to sacrifice two or three 
chicks in each group each week until the 8th, when sufficient blood for the 
analysis could be obtained from the brachial artery without the loss of the 
chick. Calcium was determined on 2 cc. of serum by the Clark-Collip modifi- 
cation [1926] of the Kramer-Tisdall method [1921]; inorganic phosphorus 
was determined on the supernatant fluid from the serum-calcium by the 
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Gunther-Greenberg modification [1929] of tbe Fiske and Subarrow procedure 
[1926]. For comparison we have also recorded the results of calcium and 
inorganic phosphorus determinations on the serum of chicks in the control 
caseinogen Group IX, of chicks receiving a rachitic diet and housed behind 
window-glass (Group X), and of chicks receiving the same diet as Group X 
but with 2 % of cod-liver oil added and housed under vita-glass (Group XI). 
The diet on which the chicks developed rickets was composed of yellow corn 
37 %, ground wheat 50 %, oatmeal 25 %, buttermilk powder 10 %, meat 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Fig. 1, The effect on growth of various additions to a diet composed of fish meal H B*^*©* 
marmite 15%, and white rice to 100. 

Curve 1. No cod-liver oil added or ultra-Violet irradiation. 

H. 1%. cjod -liver oil added. 

„ HI. Chicks received ultra-violet irradiation 15 min. daily. 

„ IV. Ethcr-cxtracted fish meal and 3 % cod-liver oil. 

„ IX. Caseinogen control diet and 3 % cod-liver oil. 

Note. The arabic figures on each group curve in Figs. 1 and 2 give the number 
of chicks which died during the preceding week. 

Fig. 2, The effect on growth of various additions to a diet composed of meat meal 
lh-(i %, marmite 15%, and white rice to 100. 

Curve V. No cod-hvor oil added or ultra-violet irradiation. 

„ VI. 1 % rod-liver oil added. 

„ VII. Chicks received ultra-violet irradiation 15 min. daily. 

„ VIII. Ether -extracted meat meal and 3 % cod-liver oil. 

„ IX. Control caseinogen diet and 3 % cod- liver oil. 

meal 12-5 %, alfalfa meal 3-6 %, bone meal 2-5 %, oyster shell 1‘5 %, and 
salt 0-5%. 

Discussion. 

During the first eight weeks of growth the inorganic phosphorus content 
of the blood-serum of normal chicks (Groups IX and XI, Fig. 4) is fairly 
constant but with chicks receiving a rachitic diet (Group X) the inorganic 
phosphorus content of the serum drops to a very low level during the 3rd 
and 4th weeks, when the birds show a typical rachitic condition, and then 
slowly recovers to the original level. These changes in the inorganic phos- 
phorus of the blood-serum of rachitic chickens are similar to those accom- 
panying uncomplicated mammalian rickets. 
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It will be seen from Fig. 1 that good growth and very little mortality was 
obtained with a diet containing fish meal as the only source of the fat-soluble 
vitamins (Group I) and that the result was practically unchanged when chicks 
on the same diet received ultra-violet irradiation (Group II). The growth was, 



Tim© in woeks Time in weeks 

Fijr. 3. Fij?. 4. 

Fij*?, 3. Showin^j; the effect on the calcium and inorgauic phosphorus content of the 
blood-serum of clucks fed different fish meal diets. 

CJrotip I, No cod-hver oil. Group II. 1 cod-liver oil. 

111. I'ltra-violet irradiation 15 min. daily. 

„ 1V\ Fish meal ether-extracted and cod-liver oil. 

Fijf. 4. The effe< t on the calcium and inorganic phosphorus content of the blood- 
serum of chicks fed different meat meal diets. 

Group V. No cod-hver oil. Group VI. 1 % cod-liver oil. 

„ IX, Caseinogen control diet, 3 % eod-lh’er oil. 

„ X. Rachitic diet, no cod-liver oil. 

„ XI. Same diet as Group X but with 2^^ cod-liver oil. 

however, improved by adding 1 % cod-liver oil to the diet and was better 
than that attained by the caseinogen control Group IX. Fish meal which had 
been extracted with ether (Group IV) gave much the poorest growth of all 
notwithstanding the fact that 3 % cod-liver oil was added. It will also be 
observed that the mortality was very high with Group IV particularly during 
the 3rd and 4th weeks of growth. 50 % of these losses were the residt of 
haemorrhage following the insertion of the identification bands into the wing. 
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Bleeding from the small wound slowly continued for 12 to 24 hours, the 
feather areas were continually wet with blood, the birds ultimately bleeding 
to death. The remainder of the losses all wshowed large sub-dermal haemor- 
rhages along the femur (particularly the left), ribs and pectoral muscles and 
low blood volume due to haemorrhage. Blood from chicks in this group 
failed to clot on standing overnight in the laboratory. This condition was 
characteristic of the feeding of fish meal and to a less extent of meat meal 
which had been extracted with ether, no losses due to haemorrhage being 
corded when caseinogen oi* untreated fish meal or meat meal was fed, although 
these chicks were all wing-banded at the same time and in exactly the same 
manner. 

Coincident with the fact that tlie blood of the chicks fed ether-extracted 
fish meal would not clot there was also a distinct drop in the inorganic phos- 
phorus content of the blood-serum (Fig. 3, Group IV) at the 4th week of 
growth. Unfortunately the losses in this group were so great that the blood- 
serum calcium and phosphorus determinations had to be discontinued at the 
end of the 4th week. However, the drop in the inorganic phosphorus is 
significant, particularly when it is noted (Fig. 3) that there was a very pro- 
nounced increase in the inorganic phosphorus content of the blood-serum 
during the 3rd and 4th weeks of growth of the chicks in all the groups fed 
unextracted fish meal. Since some factor other than the vitamin D, calcium 
or inorganic phosphorus content of the diet of the chick may have a profound 
effect on the concentration of inorganic phosphorus in the blood-serum during 
the first 8 weeks of growth, the value of this determination as a crit(U’iou of 
the presence or absence of rickets or leg-weakness in chicks is extremely 
questionable. It would seem that the removal of phospholipins from the fish 
meal was responsible for the result with Group IV but this does not explain 
the failure of the blood to coagulate, as the caseinogen of the control Group IX 
was also ether-extracted and the clotting time of the blood of the chicks was 
quite normal. 

The results with these groups show that a diet containing approximately 
15 % of this particular white fish meal as the only source of the fat-soluble 
vitamins contained sufficient vitamin A and vitamin D to give normal growth 
with no external evidence of either leg-w^eakness or rickets. The addition of 
1 % cod-liver oil to this diet increased the rate of growth, presumably by 
increasing the vitamin A content of the diet, as increasing the concentration 
of vitamin D by ultra-violet irradiation had no significant effect. 

With the meat meal groups (Fig. 2) the growth when no cod-liver oil was 
added (Group V) was extremely poor and all the chicks died within 6 weeks. 
The inorganic phosphorus content of the blood-serum of the chicks in this 
group fell rapidly during the first 4 weeks (Fig. 4, Group V). The chicks, 
however, did not grow sufficiently to show any external evidence of rickets. 
Giving the chicks ultra-violet irradiation resulted in an improved growth 
which, however, was still distinctly sub-normal and all the chicks were lost 
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within 6 weeks (see Fig. 2, Group VII). Adding 1 % cod-liver oil to the meat 
meal diet (Group VI), while greatly improving the results, still gave sub- 
normal growth when <*.ompared with the caseinogen control Group IX. Since 
normal growth w^as obtained w'ith Group VIII receiving ether-extracted m(‘at 
meal and 3 % cod-liver oil it does not seem probable that the nature of the 
protein or inorganic constituents was responsibh* ff)r tlie sub-normal grow^th 
of Group VT. There is no significant difFerence in tin* composition of the ash 
of fish meal and meat meal so far as our analyses have l)een completed (see 
Table I). There were no external (evidences of rickets in the chicks in Groups 
VI, VII and Vlll. The inorganic phosphorus content of the serum of the 
chicks in the meat meal Group VI receiving 1 % cod-liver oil was constant 
throughout the first 8 weeks of growth. 

The results with these groups show that a diet containing approximately 
16*5 % of this particular meat meal as the sole source of the fat-soluble 
vitamins did not contain sufficient vitamin A or vitamin I) to sustain growth. 
Since the addition of 1 % cod -liver oil to this diet still resulted in sub-normal 
growth and since normal growth was obtained when 3 cod-liver oil was 
add(*.d to a diet containing ether-extracted fish meal it vv^ould appear that 
I of higli-grade medicinal cod-liver oil did not supply sufficient vitamin A 
or vitamin 1) to promote normal growth. Assuming the meat meal to be free 
from fat-soluble vitamins, the amount of vitamin A or vitamin I) required to 
promote normal growth in chicks up to 8 wx^eks of age is, according to these 
results, in excess of the amount supjdied by 1 % of high grade medicinal 
(*od-liver oil. 

Further work is being commenced to establish more accurately the 
vitamin A and vitamin 1) r(‘quiremeiits of the chicks by varying the amount 
of cod-liv(*r oil in the simplified caseinogen diet which has been used as a 
control in these experiments. 

Sl^MMARY. 

1. A sample of white fish meal when fed at a level of 15 % in a diet com- 
posed of marmitc and white rice w^as found to contain sufficient vitamin A 
and vitamin 1) to promote normal growth of chicks until 8 weeks of age. 
A sample of meat meal w^as found to contain little or no vitamin A or 
vitamin D wffien compared with fish meal. 

2. The conclusion of Plimmer et ah [1927], that as little as 0*5 % of cod- 
liver oil of good quality is sufficient to rear chicks to maturity is based on 
the assumption that the fish meal used in their diets contained little or no 
fat-soluble vitamins. This assumption, for reasons discussed in the text, is 
believed to be erroneous. An experiment is described wffiich shows that the 
amount of high grade medicinal cod-liver oil required to rear chicks, in the 
laboratory, to 8 weeks of age is in excess of 1 %. 

3. Some factor, other than the vitamin D, calcium or inorganic phos- 
phorus content of the diet of the chick, has been found profoundly to affect 
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the coucentration of inorganic phosphorus in the blood-serum of chicks during 
the first 8 weeks of growth. 

Part of the expense of this work has been defrayed by a grant from the 
British Empire Marketing Board. 
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XLV. THE MODE OF ACTION OF VITAMIN D. 
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The production of toxic symptoms by overdoses of irradiated ergosterol was 
first recorded by Pfaniienstiel [1927] and Kreitmair and Moll [1 928]. A number 
of workers were unable to confirm this result [Dixon and Hoyle, 1928; Hoyle, 
1929; Hoyle and Buckland, 1929; Gomel, 1929; Cart land, Speer and HeyL 
1929; Lesne and Clement, 1929] and discredit w^as thrown by some on the 
theory of hypervitaminosis, it bt‘ing suggested that the ill-effects in question 
must have been caused by toxic by-products, formed it was supposed from 
the alcohol us(‘d as solvent during the process of irradiation [Dixon and Hoyle, 
1928; cf, Underhill, 1928]. Evidence in support of the opposing view that 
excess of vitamin D is toxic per se, so that the phenomenon genuinely merited 
the description of hypervitaminosis, was brought forward by Harris and 
Moore [1928; 1929, 1]. Without denying the possibility that secondary products 
might also be toxic, it w as show n that the severity of the ill-effects ran parallel 
wfith the amount of vitamin ingested, that specimens of ergosterol irradiated 
in various solvents or no solvent were equally toxic when fed at the same 
level of antirachitic activity, that destruction of vitamin D by over-irradiation 
entailed a corresponding loss of toxicity, and that transformation products of 
ergosterol produced by resinification without irradiation were devoid of both 
antirachitic activity and of toxicity. These conclusions have since been con- 
firmed by the experiments of other workers [e,g, Schounert and Schieblich, 
1929]* 

^ In the whole time service of the Medical Kesearch Council. 

* Holtz and Sclireiber [1930] similarly find that all preparations of uradiated ergosterol which 
display any antirachitic activity always possess a parallel degree of toxicity, and they are unable 
to obtain antirachitic but non-toxic products. On the other hand, they claim that they have been 
able to destroy the antirachitic activity and leave unimpaired the toxic (or “calcinosing**) factor. 
However, the toxicity of the supposed non-antirachitic preparations was typified by its power of 
raising the blood-P or -Ca (e,g, in tetany) and (by definition) of producing calcification. Since 
these very effects are not infrequently taken as actual indices of antirachitic action, it is difficult 
to see how the positive result for toxicity, which was demonstrated by tests on dogs, can be 
reconciled with the reported negative result for antirachitic activity, obtained by tests on rats. 
Possibly the technique adopted (prophylactic method) may explam the anomaly. It may be 
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Perhaps the most convincing evidence as to the reality of hypervitaminosis 
accrued from a consideration of the very nature of the abnormalities produced. 
We argued [Harris and Moore, 1928; 1929, 1] that since in hypovitaminosivS D 
(e.g, in rickets) the typical defective calcification at the growing end of the bone 
is associated with a diminished blood-P or -Ca, or both, so we might reasonably 
anticipate finding the reverse condition in hypervitaminosis D, where the 
characteristic lesion is an excessive calcification of the bone ending [Harris 
and Innes, 1928-1929], arteries, noii-striated muscle^, etc. [Kreitmair and Moll, 
1928; Harris and Moore, 1929, 1]. The prediction was found to be justifi<'d, 
the administration of excess of vitamin D giving rise to hyperphosphataemia 
or hypercalcaemia or both in experimental animals [Harris and Stew^art, 
1929]. (This result has been confirmed in an extended series of tests [s(*e 
Harris, 1930] and also by other workers. Hypercalcaemia or hyp(Tphos- 
phataemia has been seen likewise in infants receiving excessive* doses of 
vitamin D [Hess, Lewis and Rivkin, 1928], while Hess, Weinstoek and Rivkin 
[1928] had indeed earlier recorded that the blood-Ca rt‘duced to a low^ lf*vel 
by a low-Ca, high-P diet could be brought back to a more normal figure by 
administration of very large amoimts of irradiated ergosterol.) In the second 
place we suggested that just as the low blood-P or -Ca of rickets appeart‘<l to 
be associated with a diminished net absorption from the gut [see Harris, 1928] 
so again with very large doses of vitamin D an abnormally high net absorption 
might be expected Finally it w^as predicted that just as the severity of the 
hypovitaminosis is influenced by the Ca-P intake, so also this would probably 
prove to be a controlling factor in hypervitaminosis. Th(*se suppositions have 
proved to be justified, and a preliminary report showing that the severity of 
the hypervitaminosis is governed by the calcium intake appearc^d a year ago 
[Harris, 1930]. 

added that Windaus now employs the minimal lethal dose as a measure of the vitamin D activity 
of irradiated ergosterol products [Jepheott and Bacharach, 1930]. We must point out, however, 
how large is the number of workers who have been led to adopt the view that tfixicity w assoeiated 
entirely with by-products and not vitamin D (Adam, 1928; Heyer and \\ alkoff, 1928; Heubner, 
1929; Steudel, 1929; Simraonet and Tanrel, 1929, 3930; Holtz and Brand, 1929; Haeuidel and 
Malet, 1929; Vara-Lopez, 1930; Borghi, 1929 j. A later view of Dixon (1929] and Hoyle [1930], 
that hypervitammosis could only be produced on synthetic diets and not on a “natural” diet 
such as bread and milk, is accounted for m the present pa|x*r [see also Harris, 1930), where it 
is shown that the exact level of overdose of irradiated ergosterol needed to producje toxic symptoms 
varies with the Ca/P ratio of the diet. 

1 Similarly in rickets there is a deficient calcium content of muscle [As('henheim and Kaum- 
heimer, 1911; Haury, 1930J. 

** Net aJbaorptUxn ^ Ca [or P] intake minus faecal outputs absorption from gut minus exore- 
tion into gut. In earlier papers the alternative phrase “retention from gut” was used in order 
to indicate that we were taking into account this factor of a possible excretion into the gut, i.e, 
that we were dealing with the “net” and not the “gross” absorption. The use of this phrase was 
perhaps unfortunate, sine© it may have led [c.g. Waichom, 1930, 1] to confusion with the quite 
different concept of the retention by the animal as a whole (t.e. intake less uruiary and faecal 
output). Of course we nowhere postulated that the retention as a whole was increased in hyper- 
vitaxninosis, in fact we were the first to draw attention to the enormously increased urinary Ca 
excretion. 
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In the present communication our experiments, begun in 1928 and con- 
cluded in the spring of 1930, are described in greater detail and discussed 
more especially in relation to the mode of action of the vitamin. Convincing 
evidence is furnished to substantiate the theory that vitamin D exerts its 
action by raising the blood-Ca or -phosphate, so giving rise to an increased 
calcification. It is shown that the increase in the calcium and phosphate is 
associated with an incr(‘ased net absorption from the gut (this is of special 
consequ(*nce in hypervitaininosis with diets rich in Ca). but also that the shaft 
of the bone may provide an important additional sourca^ under ctTtain circum- 
stance's, for example on low Ca diets and with larger exct'ss of vitamin D. 
Tin* theory that vitamin D might function by drawing Ca and P out of the 
bone was put forward by Hess, Weinstock and Rivkin [1929. 2] and is supported 
by work in oth(‘r laboratories carrit'd out simultaneously with our own [Light, 
Miller and Frey, 1929; H ess, Weinstock and Rivkin, 1930; Baumgartner, King 
and Page, 1929; Brown and Shohl. 1930; Weinmann, 1929] as well as by that 
of Watchorn [1930, 2] in this laboratory. Jones. Rapoport and liodes [1930, 2] 
on the other hand have concluded that the Ca comes from the food and not 
the bone. It does not appear to have be<*n realis(*d that these two methods 
of calcium mobilisation may both lx* involved, and to varying extents de- 
pendent on the Ca-P content of the diet and tht* degree of excess of the vitamin. 

Experimental results. 

All the exp(‘rim(*nts to bt* describt'd here have been carried out on rats; 
we have obtained similar results with rabbits. The strain had been inbred 
for many generations, and carefully matched litter mates were always evenly 
distributed bf'tween the several groups in each experiment. Both piebalds 
and albinos (the latter originating from Wistar Institute stock) w(‘rt* used. 

The irradiated ergosterol used in the later experiments^ had an anti- 
rachitic activity of approximately lO*^ (Pharmaceut. Soc. — Med. Res. Council) 
units per g. and in the earlier experiments of approximately one-half to 
one-fifth as much. 

In general, the degrc'c of severity of the hypervitarainosis in a given ex- 
periment is reflected in a proportional impairment of growth, or loss in weight, 
so that the growth curves presented below convey a very fair impression of 
the relative toxicity of the various diets. 

1. Influence of variaiions in the calcium phosphate content of the diet. 

The same basal diet (Stcenbock’s rachitogeuic diet [Steenbock and Black, 
1925] with the calcium carbonate omitted) was fed to all groups, but with 
varying graded additions of calcium phosphate*. 

It was found (Fig. 1) that each increase in the calcium phosphate allowance 
gave rise to an increased severity of hypervitaminosis. By sufficiently re- 


^ We are indebted to Messrs J. Nathan and Co. for generous gifts of irradiated ergosterol, 
Bochom. 1931 xxv 24 
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dncing the calcium phosphate a level of vitamin D excess which was otherwise 
definitely toxic became virtually innocuous. 



Fig. 1, Dependence of severity of hypervitaminosiB D upon 
amount of calcium phosphate in diet. 

+ Microscopic calcium deposits (in kidney only). 

-f -f Definite calcareous deposits. 

+ -f + -H Very extensive calcareous deposits. 

— 10 mg. irradiated ergosterol/rat/day. 

Controls without vitamin 1 ) excess. 


2. Comparison of natural and synthetic diets with varying 
content of calcium phosphate, 

A series of tests was carried out to determine quantitatively the com- 
parative effects of diets of Hovis bread and milk on the one hand, and synthetic 
diets, rich in calcium and phosphate, on the other, when fed in conjunction 
with various graded excesses of vitamin D. The results show that doses which 
are just on the border line of toxicity for the synthetic, salt-rich diet may be 
practically harmless for the bread and milk diets. However, when slightly 
larger excesses of vitamin D are given the difference becomes less noticeable, 
and with still larger excesses the difference virtually vanishes (Pig. 2). Next 
it was shown that the addition of an inorganic salt mixture (consisting princi- 
pally of calcium salts and phosphates [Harris and Moore, 1928]) to the bread 
and milk diet sufficed to render it indistinguishable from a synthetic diet, in 
its power to permit hypervitaminosis at a given level of vitamin D excess 
(Fig. 3). Finally, we were able to demonstrate that on a diet consisting wholly 
of dried milk, and therefore very rich in Ca, an even more severe hyper- 
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Kij;. 2. Relative toxicity of vitamin D excess, on bread and milk and synthetic diets. 

- “ - - Ho vis bread and milk (50:50). 

— Synthetic diet. 



Fig. 3. Bread and milk diet plus added salt mixture permitting hypervitaminosis 
as readily as synthetic diet. 

X Animal died. | Animal killed. 

0 No calcareous deposits yet appeared. 

-f -f -f- Considerable calcareous de^sits. 

+ + + + Most extensive calcareous deposits. 
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vitaminosis was produced than on the usual synthetic diet, at the various 
graded levels of vitamin excess^ (J’ig- 



Bays 


Fig. 4. Sole diet of milk even more favourable for production of hypervitaminosis 
than synthetic diet (4-5 % salts). 


X Ammal died. 


I Animal killed. 


3. Influence of variations in CaJP ratio. 

These experiments were planned with the object of comparing the effects 
of large doses of irradiated ergostcrol when administered in conjunction with 



Bays 

Fig. 6. Increased toxicity of irradiated ergosterol with increosod Ca/P ratio of diet, 

— ~ Inadiated ergosterol (0*05 % of diet), 

Controls without vitamin B excess (i drop “radiostoi” per day). 

^ These results atlord an explanation of the results of Bixon [1929] but fail to support his 
main conclusion; — **the same experiments made on animals living on an ordinary diet show 
that excess of the * poisonous' food is harmless." 
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diets (1) rich in calcium but deficient in phosphate (2) rich and well-balanced 
with respect to both calcium and phosphate, and (3) deficient in calcium but 
rich in phosphate. The same basal diet was used throughout (based on 
Steenbock’s formula [Stc^enbock and Black, 1925]: yellow corn, 60 g., gluten 
flour, 200 g., sodium chloride, lOg.); but while the calcium-rich diet contained 
38 g. of calchim lactate^ the calcium- and phosphate-rich diet contained 30 g. 
of CaHP 04 , 2 H 2 O and the high-phosphate, low-calcium diet contained 24*8 g. 
of NagHPO^. 

Our results (Fig. 5) showed that a given overdose of irradiated ergosterol, 
just suSicient to cause rapid loss of wfught with diets rich in calcium and 
deficient in phosphate*, loses much of its toxicity when the calcium is balanced 
by the addition of phosphate, and that it becomes relatively harmless when 
the calcium is omitted and the phosphate remains high. This held true even 
when the feeding was prolonged for many weeks (Fig. 6). In further experi- 



Fm. C). Loii^-tiino fmlmir comparing high-calcium, high-phosphat(\ 

aiui high-eakiuni*7>/«.-?-x)hr>splmt<‘ dietvs. 

— " I irradiated ergosterol. Controls. 

ments (Fig. 7 ; cj. Fig. 8) in which the ergosterol was administered at higher 
levels or more fully-grown animals were used, a similar difference between 
effects of the high-calcium and the high-phosphate diets could still be detected. 

Measurements of the calcium and phosphate metabolism of these animals 
are reported separately [Watchorn, 1930, 2], The post mortem abnormalities 
characteristic for each group are discussed in Sections 6 and 7. 

4. Production of a distinctive type of hypervitaminosis on calcium free or 
calcium- and phospkatefree diets. 

Since it had been shown (Figs. 5, 6, 7) that normal growth was permitted 
on high-P, low-Ca diets with such levels of irradiated ergosterol as were suffi- 
cient to cause rapid loss in weight and death when fed with diets containing 
both calcium and phosphate (or high-Ca, low-P), it was decided to ascertain 
whether even larger doses of irradiated ergosterol would still prove harmless 
under these conditions. 

The results show that a toxic effect can be produced (at least eight times 
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as much madiated ergosterol being needed when fed with a high-P, Ca-free 
diet as with a normal Ca-P diet, in order to produce loss in weight at an 
equal rate (Fig. 8)), but that there is a striking difference in the nature and 



Fig. 7. 


Fig. 7. Comwrison of high-calcium and high-phosphate diets at higher level of vitamin 1) excess. 

Adults shown above, Bepresentative curves from 50 animals. 

Fig. 8. Hypervitaminosifi induced on high-P, low-Ca diet by sufficiently increased vitamin D intake. 

Oa-deficient diet. — • Control diet, normal Ca and P. x Animal died. 

symptoms of the hypervitaminosis in the two cases. Whereas the controls, on 
the diet containing both calcium and phosphate and 10 mg. irradiated ergo- 
sterol, showed the classical picture of hypervitaminosis, with calcification of 
vessels, heart and kidney, stimulation of bone formation, and, in the early 
stages, absence of noticeable osteoporosis in the cortex of the bone shaft or 
in the jaw bone, the experimental animals on the calcium-free diet with 
vitamin excess showed a rickety appearance in the bones, a pronounced re- 
sorption of compact bone together with almost complete absence of the usual 
calcification of vessels, kidneys, etc. In short, the changes in hypervitaminosis 
on the Ca-free diet resemble those on the control Ca-free diet without any 
vitamin excess, except that loss of mineral substance from the spongiosa is 
more extensive^. 

1 pie high-phoBphate diet per ae always tends to give rise to a cbaraoteristio kidney lesion, 
entailing focal necrosis of the tubules of the boundary zone, both in the hypervitaminosis and in 
the control groups. 
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Diets deficient in Ca and P. On a diet deficient in both calcium and phos- 
phate, similar results were obtained (Fig. 9). Loss of weight and death re- 
sulted if sufficiently augmented doses of irradiated ergosterol were given, but 



Fig. 9. Hypervitamiiiosifl produced on diets deficient in Ca and phosphate. 

Ca- and P-doficient diet. ■■■■— Control diet, normal Ca and 1*. x Animal died. 


uo appreciable dei)ositB of calcium salts had appeared in the organs, vessels 
or bone-endings, while the bones were soft and fragile with marked evidence 
of resorption and a rick('ts-like beading at the costo-chondral junction (again 
resembling the controls in the Ca- and P-deficient group without the vitamin D 
excess but with hastened resorption of spongiosa). 


5. Radiographs of hones. 

In view of the well-known effects upon bone structure of deficiency of 
vitamin D or of abnormal Ca-P intake, a detailed X-ray study was made of 
animals receiving excessive vitamin D, in the various groups and sub-groups 
already described^. The typical effects of hypervitarninosis upon the bony 
skeleton were best seen at the growing end of the long bone, and with diets 
containing adequacy of both Ca and P in normal ratio. Again the picture in 
hypervitarninosis may be contrasted with that in rickets (Plate I). In the early 
stage of hypervitarninosis, or when only moderate overdoses were given, an 
unmistakable narrowing of the metaphyseal cartilage wavS always seen. The 
epiphyseal end of the diaphysis became highly calcified, forming a charac- 
teristic dense band which rapidly broadened and extended to the marrow 
cavity. When the irradiated ergosterol was fed at very high levels of toxicity 
and the observations were continued for a sufficiently long period until the 
animal had lost weight considerably, it was found that the dense area con- 
tinued to recede into the marrow cavity but left behind a distinct gap of 
lessened density, at the site which would normally correspond with the growing 
end of the bone. 

^ The exposures wete made in the University Radiological Department, under the general 
supervision of Dr A, B. Barclay. 
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In contrast with the foregoing we found that when equally large overdoses 
of vitamin D were fed, but in conjunction with a diet such as is normally able 
to retard calcification (e.g. Steenbock’s rachitic ration), excessive calcification 
of the bone-ending was in fact much less evident, or absent, although the 
production of calcareous deposits in the soft tissues (see below) was appre- 
ciably intensified. 



Days 


Fig. 10. Hypervitaminosis and cure (normal synthetic diet, and Steenbock racbitogenic diet). 

Broken hue, normal diet. 

Coniinuo'ua hne, Steenbock diet . 

Thickened line denotes excess of vitamin D. 


6. Factors favouring the formation of the calcareous deposits. 

An examination of our post mortem records for the various experiments 
described above makes it clear that the formation of the calcium deposits in 
the soft tissues (kidneys, arteries, non-striated muscle, etc.) is greatly in- 
creased when there is an abundance of calcium salts in the diet. As will be 
shown below the ingestion of large doses of vitamin D under such conditions 
gives rise to a greatly intensified hypercalcaemia (or hyperphosphataemia), 
associated with an increased net absorption from th(‘ gut. ICxamphis of the 
influence of the calcium content of the diet in inducing calcareous depositions 
are seen in the following instances: (1) animals receiving Hovis bread and 
milk with 20 mg. of irradiated ergosterol lost weight rapidly but showed no 
calcium deposits after 10 days, whereas animals receiving the same diet plus 
5 % added salt mixture had extreme and extensive calcium deposition, and 
animals on synthetic diet containing 5 % salt mixture showed fairly severe 
calcification; (2) after 12 days on 10 mg. of irradiated ergosterol and synthetic 
diet there were no naked-eye calcium deposits in animals given the low calcium 
phosphate diet, but there were definite calcium deposits in animals given 
medium calcium phosphate, and very extensive calcium deposits in animals 
given high calcium phosphate; (3) there was a virtual absence of calcareous 
deposits in animals having excess vitamin D with diets devoid of calcium, 
or devoid of calcium and phosphate (Figs. 8, 9) ; and (4) the calcium deposits 
were more readily produced on a diet of dried milk (Fig. 4) than on a diet 
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of bread and milk (Fig. 3). With the low-calcium diets, as will be shown, a 
relatively greater amount of calcium is drawn into the blood from the 
bone. 

Two oth(‘r factors concerned are the duration of the hypervitaminosis and 
the degree of excess of vitamin D in the diet. With insufficient excess, no 
calcium deposits are seen; with very large excess, the animal may die before 
the deposits have had timci to develop. An animal may lose weight with 
hypervitaminosis for 15 days or longer before showing calcareous deposits 
{e.g. on the various diets referred to in Fig. 5; bread and milk, Fig. 3; etc.). 
Hence, the most favourable condition for the development of the calcareous 
deposits is a long-drawn-out hypervitaminosis, with no greater excess of 
vitamin D than is needed to cause a slow loss in weight, and an abundant 
supply of calcium salts in the diet^. 

7. Histology of bone and teeth; osteogenesis and 
resorption in hypervitaminosis. 

The abnormalities seen in the bony skeleton^ in hypervitaminosis D vary 
somewhat according to the stage of development, and also with the mineral 
salt content of the basal diet. 

The effects S(‘en with normal basal diets (complete synthetic diet; bread 
and milk; milk; etc.) may be described first. In the teeth, the most noteworthy 
featur(‘ is a remarkabl(‘ overgrowth of cement, which extends to thr(‘(‘ or four 
tim(‘s its normal thickiK'ss, shows much cellular proliferation and invades the 
marrow 8}>aces of the jaw bone. The inner part of the d«*iitine, to the extent 
of perhaps half its transverse thickness, is transformed into a distinctive type 
of secondary dentine, possessing a roughly granular and irregular laminated 
structure an<l staining intenst^Iy with haeinatoxyliii (Plate II A). 

In th(' Jo?ig bones (or ribs) (Plate II B) the first change, observed with 
moderate over-doses of the vitamin and before toxic symptoms have ap- 
pean^d, is a markt‘d stimulation of new' bone formation. Osteogenesis is very 
active, and abnormally long and slender trabeculae are produced, extending 
far into the marrow cavity and already fusing to some extent. This is in 
conformity w ith the early radiograms (Section 5), w'hich shows a dense shadow 
at the sub-epiphyst‘al region. At this stage the bones are solid and compact 
and there is little evidema* of loss in density in the cortex of the shaft of the 
long bones or in the jaw’ bone. This is the picture seen in rats receiving bread 
and milk plus 5-10 mg. of irradiated ergosterol after 27 days (Fig. 2), or 

^ Tho conteution that the calcium deposition in hyix)rvitaminosis is subsequent to necrosis 
of the tissues is discussed elsewhere [Innes, 1930, A7in. Rep. Dept. Aniftial Path., Camb. (m 

* The specimens examined embrace (a) transverse sections of the lower jaw across the level 
of the root of the incisor teeth, (b) longitudinal sections of the costochondral junctions, and 
(r) longitudinal sections through the distal end of the femur and the proximal end of the tibia. 
These were fixed in formaldehyde saline and decalcified in 7 % HNOs, embedded in paraffin hi 
the usual way, and stained with haematoxylin and eosin. 
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synthetic diet flus 5 mg. irradiated ergosterol after 10 days (Figs. 8 and 9)^. 
As the process advances, the fusion of trabeculae continues so that a great 
mass of spongy bone is formed, which extends some considerable distance up 
the marrow cavity and occupies its entire width (Plate II B, no. 2). In the 
advanced degree of hypervitaminosis (Plate II B, no. 3), however, the most 
prominent feature is the evidence of excessive resorption. Macroscopically 
the bones become soft and fragile. The cortex of the shaft of the long bones 
and the jaw bone also, instead of remaining compact, is extensively osteo- 
porosed and osteoclastic activity is prominent. Similarly a large marrow space 
appears at the epiphyseal end of the abnormal mass of spongiosa. This finding 
is in agreement with the radiograms taken during the late stages of hyper- 
vitaminosis, in which the dense shadow appears to have receded from the 
epiphysis. The picture here is complicated by the cessation of bony growth. 
The intermediate growth cartilage is very narrow and lined on the diaphyseal 
side by a thin transverse plate of bone. (This account applies, for example, 
to rats receiving bread and milk and the higher It'veLs of irradiated ergosterol.) 

The resorption from bone is much lessened when the diet is rich in calcium. 
Thus on a high-calcium, low-phosphate diet (Fig. 6), the animal may die with 
extensive calcareous deposits, but the bones and teeth will show no osteo- 
porosis or other abnormalities, except those due to cessation of growth. On 
low-calcium diets, on the other hand, the rcsorptive changes become intensified. 
For example, the cortex is less compact on a bread and milk diet with hyper- 
vitaminosis than it is on a Ca-rich synthetic diet with the same excess of 
vitamin D (Fig. 2). Finally on Ca-free diets, or diets rich in phosphate^ and 
deficient in calcium, resorption is very extensive. A rickets-like appearance 
is seen resembling that in the controls on the same diets without the excc'ssive 
vitamin, but in addition there is also a disappearance of the sub-ej)iphyseal 
spongiosa. Thus we have evidence of the bones acting as the main source of 
the extra calcium drawn into the blood stream when there is an insufficient 
supply from the gut. 

8. p^ of faeces. 

It has been shown that on certain rachitogenic basal diets the faeces of 
the rat tend to become abnormally alkaline when there is a deficiency of 
vitamin D, and to revert to a more normal reaction when the vitamin is 
restored to the diet [Zucker and Matzner, 1923 ; Jepheott and Bacharach, 1926, 
1928; Bacharach and Jepheott, 1929; Grayzel and Miller, 1928]. An acid 
reaction in the gut favours solubility of Ca and hence ease of absorption. By 
analogy it seemed possible that feeding of excessive vitamin D might give 
rise to faeces with an abnormally low figure. It has already been reported 
[Harris and Moore, 1929, 1] that, on an ordinary synthetic diet, no very de- 
cisive increase in acidity is in fact obtained. In continuation, we have 
examined the effects of excessive vitamin D given in conjunction with a 

^ These ohanges were not seen in adult animals where bony growth has oeased, but the 
formation of oaloareous deposits was veiy marked. 
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Zucker diet [Jephcott and Bacharach, 1926], such as readily permits the 
change of faecal in vitamin D deficiency^. Here again a similar result was 
found (Fig. 11). 



Fig. 11. of faeces in hypervitaminosis. 

« Excessive vitamin J>. 

Control, or preparatory, diet (low in, or devoid of, vitamin D). 

9. “ Vitamin balance,*^ 

In earlier papers [Harris and Moore, 1928; 1929, 1] we showed that the 
degree of severity of the symptoms of hypervitaminosis was sometimes 
diminished by an increase in the vitamin B (or B -r C) allowance. This result 
has been fully confirmed [e.g. Duguid, Duggan and Gough, 1930], 

A somewhat similar phenomenon was the production of symptoms re- 
sembling avitaminosis B by feeding excessive cod-liver oil [Harris and Moore, 
1928] or cod-liver oil concentrate [Harris and Moore, 1929, 2]. These symptoms 
could be cured or prevented by a slight increase in the vitamin B allowance. 
The same result has since been obtained independently by American workers 
[Norris and Church, 1930]. How’ever, w’^e thought it necessary to emphasise 
that this balancing effect could only be readily seen when the \dtamin B 
allowance was already low, and the cod-liver oil excess very considerable. 

Further work on hypervitaminosis D confirms the view that similar con- 
ditions apply here. If the diet is already rich in vitamin B, further small 
additions fail to show any appreciable alleviating efiect in protecting the 
animal against massive overdoses of vitamin D (Fig. 12). It is clear therefore 
that in interpreting such results, a limited significance only can be attached 
to the conception of a balance between vitamins D and B. 

Discussion. 

The observations recorded in the above experimental section, taken in 
conjunction with results described in earlier papers, appear to furnish us with 

* The eleotFometrio determmatioiis of were kindly carried out by Miss E. AUohome of 
the Glaxo laboratory. 
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a logical and consistent picture of an orderly sequence of changes induced 
by the action of vitamin D in the animal organism. As we pass from a de- 
ficient intake of vitamin D to an adequate level, then to an abundance, and 
so to excess, and finally to very great excess, a series of phenomena is seen 
in increasing intensity. Our main deductions may first be summarised briefly 
as follows, and we can then proceed to a more detailed critical analysis. An 
increased vitamin D intake promotes increased absorption of Ca and/or phos- 
phate from the gut (or diminished excretion into the gut), so tending to raise 
the level in the blood. With inadequacy of vitamin D, the blood fails to 



Fig. 12. Hypervitaminoais on (!) synthetic diet, and (2) Mith the sugar (60 '’o 

by equivalent of concentrated orange juice (note remarloible growth rates of controls on 
the orange juicx) legimen). 

secure sufficient Ca and/or phosphate; with moderate amounts the blood 
succeeds in maintaining its approximate constancy of composition; while 
with large overdoses, hypercalcaemia and/or hyperphosphataemia cannot 
be averted. In the latter condition the kidney responds by an abnormal 
urinary excretion of Ca and/or P. If on the other hand the excessive vitamin 
D be now suddenly removed, a suitably increased excretion of Ca and phos- 
phate is permitted to the gut [Watchorn, 1930, 1]. The ^'retention of Ca or 
phosphate by the animal as a whole is seen to be the resultant of two factors, 
working in opposite directions, viz, (i) the increased absorption from (or 
diminished excretion into) the gut, and (ii) the increased excretion by the 
kidney. As more and more vitamin D is given the latter factor overtakes the 
former, so that the resulting retention, while it is increased by moderate doses 
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of the vitamin, is diminished by very large doses. The deposition of calcium 
salts in certain sites is associated with a withdrawal from others; in hypcr- 
vitaminosis this transference process in the bone is apt to be excessive; in 
rickets there is evidence of a defective transfer [Morelle, 1930]. As has been 
shown in the experimental section, when the diet is deficient in calcium the 
withdrawal from the bone stores becomes the noteworthy feature of the 
hypervitaminosis. When on the other hand the diet is rich in calcium the 
bone is less called upon, but then* is increased liability to calcareous deposition 
as a result of an increased net absorption from the gut, and partly also no 
doubt because the amount stored by the bone is less than normal. Each 
addition of calcium to the diet intensifies the hypt^rcalcaemia and calcareous 
deposition with a given overdose of vitamin D. 

It is clear, therefore, that the precise level of Ca and P in the blood as 
influenced by the vitamin D intake depends on a greater variety of complex 
factors than has been generally reabsed in the past, including gut absorption 
(or (‘xcretion), kidney excr(‘tion, and deposition and dissolution of calcium 
deposits. 

The (‘Xperimental rr*sults are not inconsistent with the simph* view that 
vitamin D acts by increasing the apparent solubility of the Ca and phosphate 
in the blood, an increased content in the blood facilitating deposition in the 
sites to be calcified. The latter assumption seems justifi»*d in view of the 
observation [Shipley, 1924; Shipley, Kramer and Howland, 1926] that non- 
calcified cartilage from a rachitic rat will rapidly calcify once it is put in blood- 
serum or inorganic saline containing adequate Ca and P (or Ca x P product). 
Our evid<*nce also indicates that vitamin 1) can s<‘rve to promote osteogenesis. 
This couhl be explained readily enough, however, by supposing that the rate 
of formation of fresh osteoid tissue depends on the rate at which the old 
becomes calcified, in which case clearly the precipitation of extra calcium 
would mechanically serve to stimulate fresh osteogenesis. 

It is obvious that much information has still to bt* acquired before a full 
explanation can be given for the preferential deposition of calcium salts in 
certain types of tissue to the total exclusion of others ; this is seen as well in 
hyp<*rvitaminosis as under normal physiological conditions. The presence of 
phosphatase [Martland and Robison, 1924] is doubtless of special importance, 
so too perhaps the alkalinity. 

The suggestion that vitamin D mobilises Ca (or P) by stimulating the 
parathyroid demands consideration. Obviously the theory could be tested by 
determining the influence of vitamin D after parathyroidectomy. The results 
of such tests hitherto recorded are very conflicting [Hess, Weinstock and 
Rivkin, 1929, 1, 1930; Jones, Rapoport and Modes, 1930, 1; Taylor, Branion 
and Kay, 1930], Nevei^thelcss it seems probable that vitamin D can function 
independently of the parathyroid, for the parathyroid hormone raises the 
calcium in the blood solely by withdrawing it from the bones and without 
increasing the net absorption from the gut. 
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Certain points in the main conclusions outlined above appear to run 
coimter to current views or to recent observations by other workers, and the 
evidence in their favour will now be analysed in greater detail. 

Gut absorption. 

The measmements taken by Miss Watchorn of calcium and phosphate 
intakes and faecal outputs upon the animals dealt with in Fig. 7 (Steenbock 
basal diet, (1) with added calcium and no phosphate, and (2) with added phos- 
phate and no calcium) appear at first sight to contradict our assumption of 
an increased stimulation of gut absorption through the agency of vitamin D. 
However, in interpreting her results [Watchorn, 1930, 2], several complicating 
factors have to be borne in mind, most notably that of starvation, or general 
failure. Once a severe degree of hypervitaminosis has supervened (so that the 
animal is consuming only a very small fraction of its normal food intake and 
body processes are failing and perhaps calcium deposits already appearing in 
kidneys, muscles, vessels, intestinal tract, eic.) the gut function appears to 
break down and the effect of vitamin D in increasing the absorption can now 
no longer be demonstrated. This was illustrated clearly enough in Watchorn’s 
earlier paper [1930, 1], in which she showed, working with normal basal 
diets, that vitamin D excess at first caused an increased net absorption (in 
every instance but one), particularly when the absorption had previously 
been low, but that this absorption ultimately fell off, as the animal ceased to 
eat. Partial starvation, in fact, was shown in a control experiment to be 
sufficient in itself to diminish Ca and P absorption. If now we review in the 
light of these considerations the results with the Steenbock high-Ca diet 
[Watchorn, 1930, 2], we find that the analyses refer to the period when these 
very complications had already set in and the animals were losing weight 
and taking very little food (in the second week of hypervitaminosis). An 
unequivocal demonstration of increased net absorption could not therefore 
be expected. Even so, it can be shown that some effect on the Ca is still 
apparent, when figures are recalculated upon a percentage basis, in the case 
of two animals out of the three. The third animal may be fairly neglected for 
its food intake had dropped 75 %, compared with only 46 % and 54 % for 
the other two, and absorption from the gut had indeed virtually ceased. 

The phosphorus absorption in this test showed immense fluctuations be- 
tween the three animals in the group, varying from 56 to 77 % in the pre- 
liminary period, from 64 to 15 % in the hypervitaminosis period, and from 
57 to 16 % in the recovery period^. However, a similar investigation has 
been carried out by Brown and Shohl [1930], but embracing a series of different 
levels of vitamin D feeding; and since their results have the advantage of 
showing greater uniformity than those just discussed, it has been thought 
^ This relates to the organically bound P of the phosphate<free Steenbock diet. Sinoe in 
yitamin D metabolism we are primarily concerned with inorganio phosphate, the meaning of 
the figures might oonceivably be disputed, but the results of Brown and Shohl (v, infra) definitely 
show its inoreased absorption under the infiuence of vitamin D. 
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worth while to recalculate their figures, also upon a percentage basis, in order 
to demonstrate the remarkable consistency and regularity with which each 
increase in vitamin D does in fact give rise to an increased net absorption 
from the gut, until finally the toxic complications supervene. Thus on 
Steenbock’s rachitogenic diet (high-calcium, low-phosphate) the addition of 
10,000 times the minimal effective dose of vitamin D increased the net 
absorption of phosphorus by no less than 300 % , and of Ca by about 50 % . 
With still larger doses, and the appearance of toxic symptoms and loss of 
appetite, the absorption begins to fail (Table I). Brown and Shohl themselves, 
although drawing attention to the increased urinary (*limination of Ca and P 
with large doses of vitamin D (the excretion as they say shifting from the 
faeces to the urine, and the retention decreasing), did not attach special 
significance to the question of gut absorption, in fact they stated that the 
amount of Ca and P excreted remained relatively constant (in the absence of 
toxic symptoms). 

Table I. Increase in net absorption ofCa and P resulting from increasing doses 
of irradiated ergosterol. Recalculated from Brown and Slwhl \1930\. {Steen- 
bock high-Ca^ low~P diet). 


Daily dose of irradiated 
ergosterol (mg.) 

0 

001 

0-1 

0-6 

1-0 

2-0 

P “absorbed,” % of intake 

8, 12 

22, 27 

26,26 

33, 37 

41, (21)* 

(27)' 

Ca “absorlwd,” of intake 

31,3tt 

42,43 

43, 49 

48, 48 

49, (34)* 

(34)' 


♦ Marked loss of appetite. 


A similar examination of Brown and Shohl’s figures for a diet (Sherman) 
with a normal Ca/P ratio, as oppo.sed to the rachitogenic, high-Ca, diet, 
shows a corresponding if less intense effect. An increase of vitamin D by 
about 2000 times above the minimal protective dose gives rise to a well-marked 
increase in the weight of Ca and P absorbed (Fig. 13), while at higher levels 
the complicating influence of the lowered food intake is again evident, even 
when results are calculated on a percentage basis (Fig. 14). 

With our diet rich in phosphate but free from Ca (Fig. 7) the net absorption 
of P was already at so high a level (83 to 93 %) in the control that tne de- 
monstration of any increase under the action of vitamin D was not to be 
anticipated. It may be recalled indeed that at the level of vitamin D excess 
employed no toxic ill-effects were seen with this diet. As has already been 
suggested the effect on phosphate may be secondary to that on Ca. 

But perhaps the most striking argument that can be deduced in support 
of our view, that large doses of vitamin D tend to raise the absorption of Ca 
and phosphate (or to diminish their back excretion into the gut), is obtained 
from a study of the effects of a cure in hypervitaminosis. An animal having 
the typical abnormally high blood-phosphate or -Ca induced by excessive 
doses of vitamin D is suddenly put back on to a diet free of any such excess. 
The curative process begins immediately. The absence of vitamin D, it can 
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Mg. irr. orgosterol (per rat per day) (Log. scale) 


Fig. 13. Increase in Ca and P net absorption with increasing doses of irradiated 
ergosterol. Kecalculated from Brown and Shohl. Normal diet (IShorraan). 

0 — mean readings. 




001 0-1 0*5 1-0 2*0 

Mg. irr. ergosterol (per rat per day) (Log. scale) 


Fig. 14. Complicating influence of failure and loss of appetite with high levels of toxicity. 

X Intake approx, normal, 240-390 mg. Ca per week. 

-f „ below normal, 170 „ 

o „ low, 110-150 „ 

0 tt very low, under 100 „ 
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be Hhown, now permits the animal to excrete in its faeces a vastly increased 
amount of Ca or P, more suitable to the excessive blood level and tending to 
reduce it towards the normal. The faecal calcium now reaches figures as high 
as 65”90%, compared with only 10-20% in the presence of the excessive 
vitamin D, or 20-60 % for the appropriate controls (expressed as percentage 
of intake) (Fig. 16), Thus the point of view we are here advocating will allow 



Fig. 15. Rise in net absorption at beginning of Iiypcrvitaminosis, complicating 
liitluoucc of starvation, and fall in cure. 

ytarvation control without hypervitaminosis. 

a rational interpretation of the underlying causes of the ‘'even graver distur- 
bances in absorption and retention during th(* recovery period,’’ to which 
attention was first drawn by Watchorn [1930, 1]. 

We have therefore the following evidence pointing to increased net 
absorption under the influence of vitamin D : 

(1) the dependence of the hypercalcaemia and calcareous deposition in 
hypervitaminosis D upon the Ca intake ; 

(2) the occurrence of a greatly increased faecal excretion when the hyper- 
vitaminosis is terminated ; 

(3) direct calculations upon data for intakes and faecal outputs, including 
the earlier uncomplicated stages of hypervitaminosis ; 

(4) measurements by earlier workers upon clinical and experimental 
hypovitaminosis and its cure. 

Biochem. 1931 xxv 25 
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Raised blood-Ca andjor -phosphate. 

The production of hypercalcaemia and/or hypcrphosphataemia in rabbits 
or rats by the action of excessive doses of vitamin D, first reported by Harris 
and Stewart [1929], and repeated under a wider variety of conditions [Harris, 
1930], has been repeatedly confirmed, e.g. by Ashford [1930] who showed that 
there was no concurrent increase in the organic acid-soluble phosphate, and 
the observation has been extended to other species including dogs [Jones, 
Rapoport and Hodcs, 1930, 1], chickens [Massengale and Nussmeier, 1930], 
and cows [Greig, 1930]. But certain workers have obtained less consistent 
or even negative results, the reasons for which demand consideration here. 

In the first place the important consideration must be borne in mind, as 
originally indicated [Harris and Stewart, 1929] and again confirmed in our 
present results, that the severity of the condition is largely governed by the 
amounts of calcium or phosphate ingested. The influence of this factor is 
clearly apparent also in the recent result of Warkany [1928], who showed that 
the rise in blood-phosphate following a meal of inorganic phosphate is greatly 
increased by the administration of irradiated ergosterol. In the second place 
it must be realised that an increase in both Ca and P simultaneously is not 
necessarily seen; sometimes one is aff(K‘ted first, sometimes the other. The 
influence of calcium equilibrium upon phosphate* and vim versa is apparent 
here. Next, the hyperphosphataemia or hypercalcaemia, varying as it does 
with the diet, is to be understood in a relative rather than an absolute s(‘us(*; 
for example, the figures of Shohl, Goldblatt and Brown [1930] show that in 
rats fed on high-phosphate or high-calcium diets with excess vitamin 1), the 
blood-Ca or -P is high compared with the corresponding controls, although 
not necessarily of course compared with the normal rat. Finally, negative 
results have sometimes undoubtedly resulted from failure to give sufficiently 
large excess of the vitamin. It was earlier suggested [Harris and Moore, 
1929, 1, p. 272] that such an explanation might account for the observations 
of Havard and Hoyle [1928], who, working on man, were unable to obtain 
any rise in inorganic P or serum-Ca above the low winter level. Confirmation 
for this view appears to be found in more recently published work on human 
beings, by various authors, in which very high levels of vitamin D have been 
fed, and one or other of the following typical abnormalities reported, viz. 
hypercalcaemia, or hyperphosphataemia, or increased renal excretion of P 
or Ca, or overcalcification of bone-endings, and, even, calcareous deposits 
[Hess, Lewis and Rivkin, 1928; Gyorgy, 1929; Puschler, 1929; Hughes et ah, 
1929; Hettinger, 1929; Kroetz, 1927; Lasch, 1928; Ghirardi, 1929]. 

Withdrawal of calcium from bone. 

Our results show that with diets very rich in calcium a relatively small 
excess of vitamin D is sufficient to cause hypercalcaemia (or hyperphos- 
phataemia) and the appearance of calcareous deposits. Under these circum- 
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stances there is, of course, little evidence of osteoporosis. Similarly, chemical 
analysis showed that there was no appreciable change in the mineral content 
of the bone. These results were published in a preliminary communication 
which stressed the importance of the Ca intake as a determining factor in 
hypervitaminosis; but unfortunately the following statement, couched in far 
too sweeping terms, was made, “we find by chemical analysis that there is 
no loss of Ca or P from the bones to account for the rise in the blood figure” 
[Harris, 1930]. It should have been madci clear that this related only to these 
particular diets. With v(‘ry high doses of vitamin D, particularly on Ca- 
deficient diets, the withdrawal of mineral from the bone becomes the out- 
standing feature. (This conclusion was also reached indirectly [Watchorn, 
1930, 2] from analyses of faeces and urine for the animals shown in Fig. 8.) 
The evidence of a similar withdrawal and re-d(‘position in the cure of rickets 
has already been alluded to. 

Abnormal it ies‘ in bo}te structure in hfjpervitaminosis. 

Ill mark<‘d contrast with our e\ddence of immense stimulation of spongiosa 
formation and resorption of compact bone. Shohl, Goldblatt and Brown [1930] 
found “no striking abnormalities” histologically in the ribs in hyper\dta- 
minosis. On the other hand in the recent independent wmrk of several other 
investigators [Kreitmair and Hintzelmann, 1928; Baumgartner, King and 
Pag(*, 1929; Weinmann, 1929; Collazo. Varela and Rubino. 1928, 1929, 1. 2, 3] 
many conclusions may be found in common with our own. Hypercalcifica- 
tion of the growing end of the bone was also clearly showm in radiological 
obs(‘rvations on children by Hess, Lewis and Rivkin [1928], and on rats by 
Shohl, Goldblatt and Brown [1930], and by Gydrgy [1929]. 

Urinmy cMciurn {or phosphate) excretion, 

Harris and Stewart [1929] found that in hypervitaminosis D the renal 
excretion of calcium wnis so much increased that the urine became cloudy 
with calcium salts. They interpreted this to mean merely that the organism 
was endeavouring to dispose of the excessive (;alcium carried into the blood 
stream. More recent quantitative tests have abundantly confirmed th<' exis- 
tence of the remarkably high urinary output either of phosphate or of calcium 
or both [e.g, Ashford, 1930; Watchorn, 1930, 1, 2; Browm and Shohl, 1930] 
and the negative result of Hoyle and Buckland [1929] must presumably be 
ascribed to the use of insufficient excess of vitamin. 

Summary. 

A study has been made of the influence of variations in the calcium and 
phosphate intake upon the abnormalities resulting from overdoses of irra- 
diated ergosterol. An increase in the calcium content of a diet (or in the 
Ca/P ratio) intensifies the severity of the hypervitaminosis and givcvS rise to 

25—2 
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an increased formation of the calcareous deposits, at a given level of vitamin D 
excess. With diets virtually devoid of calcium and phosphate, on the other 
hand, a hypervitaminosis of a distinctive character can still be produced 
provided now that the level of vitamin D excess is sufficiently raised; under 
these conditions calcareous deposits are not in evidence but there is a greatly 
increased resorption of bone substance. 

X-ray and histological examinations of the bones have shown that large 
doses of vitamin D (with normal diets) stimulate osteogenesis, and a densely 
calcified overgrowth appears at the growing end of the bone (in contrast with 
rickets); while in the advanced degrees of the hypervitaminosis resorption is 
extensive, and the cortex of the shaft and other “compact’* bone becomes 
spongy. Vitamin D excess also gives rise to a remarkable overgrowth of 
cement in the growing animal. 

In explanation of these and earlier results it is shown that feeding of excess 
of vitamin D (in the various types of hypervitaminosis examined) gives rise 
to a raised blood-calcium or -phosphate or both, with a tendency to deposition 
of calcium in certain sites, just as vitamin D deficiency (e.g. in rickets) gives 
rise to lowered blood-phosphate or -calcium or both and accompanying 
inadequate calcification. The extra calcium and phosphate may bo derived in 
two ways: (1) increased net absorption from the gut; and (2) increased with- 
drawal from bony stores, vitamin D therefore having a distributive action. 
In the hypervitaminosis produced on diets rich in calcium with moderate 
overdoses of vitamin D the first of these factors is of special consequence, 
while with Ca-deficient diets and with larger excesses of the \dtamin, with- 
drawal from the bone shaft is the main source. 

That vitamin D increases absorption of Ca (or P) from the gut (or decreases 
excretion into the gut) is shown: (1) from the effects of increased Ca intake 
in hypervitaminosis, (2) from the observation that withdrawal of vitamin 
excess causes greatly increased faecal excretion of Ca (or P), (3) from re- 
calculations of available data for intake and faecal output, it being shown 
that each addition of vitamin D to a diet causes an increased net absorption, 
until ultimately with highly toxic levels a generalised failure complicates the 
result, and (4) from evidence from rickets and its cure. The mode of action 
of vitamin D in this respect stands in contrast with that of the parathyroid 
hormone. 

Thus while addition of vitamin D to the diet tends to raise the blood-Ca 
(or -P, since one influences the other) the actual level so attained is the re- 
sultant of several factors: operating in one direction is the increased net 
absorption and dissolution from certain sites, and, in the opposite, the deposi- 
tion in other sites, and (when high levels are reached) an increased urinary 
excretion. With increasing doses of vitamin D the retention by the animal as 
a whole first rises but ultimately falls, the kidney excretion overtaking the 
gut absorption. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES IN PLATES I AND II 

Plate I. Comparative X-ray photographs showing end of long bone (kn(*e joint), (1) normal, 
(2) in rickets, and (3) in hypervitaminosis. 

(7= epiphyseal cartilage. A’ - epiphyseal end of diaphysLs. 

1. Normal. 

2. Rickets: widening of epiphyseal ^jartilage and deficient calcification of t^piphyseal end 
of diaphysis. 

3. Early hypervitamino.sis, 8 days: abnormally narrow epiphyseal cartilage; and broad 
dense band of excessive calcification at epiphyseal end of diaphysis, extending into marrow 
cavity. 

4. Later stage, 14 days (complicated by cessation of growth and osteogenesis): appear- 
ance of a gap between the dense overcalcified area and the epiphyseal cartilage. 

5. Same, more advanced, 29 days, with calcification at epiphyseal cartilage C. 

6. Cure of early hypervitaminosis: (a) partial loss of excessive calcium, (6) cure complete, 
bone structure returned to normal. 

7. Hypervitaminosis with same level of vitamni D excess but on Steenbock’s rachito- 
genio diet: bone structure almost normal. 

Plate II. Bones and teeth in hypervitaminosis T) (rat). 

A. Teeth. 

1. Normal control. Note uniform normal dentine (D), cement (C) and jawbone (J). 
(Transverse section of incisor. Haematoxyliu and eosm. x 160/3.) 

2. Hypervitaminosis in young ral Enormous overgrowth of cement (C). Formation of 
true bone (b) near dentinal junction. Osteoporosis of jawbone (J). Abnormal secondary 
dentine (D). ( x 160/3.) 

B, Long bone. 

1. Normal control Note features of normal osteogenesis at epiphysis: regular inter- 
mediate growth-cartilage (C), showing normal columns of cartilage cells and trabecular 
formation (T), Normal compact cortex of shaft (8). (Distal end of femur, x 50/3.) 

2. Early degree of hypervitaminosis before much resorption had ooemred from cortex of 
shaft (no severe calcification of kidney or aorta was yet apparent at post mortem). Decrease 
in thickness of intermediate growth-cartilage (C). Increased new bone formation: trabeculae 
covered with thick lamellae of bone (T). (Proximal end of tibia, x 60/3.) 

3. Later stage. Thin intermediate growth-cartilage (C). Further great increase in sub* 
epiphyseal spongiosa (T) extending far into marrow cavity. Thin osteoporosed cortex of 
shaft (8). Slight resorption (R) of spongiosa nearest growth cartilage. (Distal end of femur. 
X 50/3.) 
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OBSBRVATfONK of the motions of proteins in an electric field by many diifferent 
methods have given results which, as shown in a previous paper [1929], are 
in substantial agreement. In this communication we have described the con- 
ditions under which the motion of a boundary, made visible by means of 
colloidal gold, may be measured in an improved form of U-tube apparatus 
(1930J. 

The investigation has now l>een extended from 0*1 % solutions of proteins 
to those mentioned in the title of this paper. In these solutions, differences 
in potential gradient are enhanced, and inconstancies in the motions of the 
boundaries are more frejquent. The causes of these inconstancies, as they affect 
hydrophobic sols such as those of metals and sulphides, have been considerably 
elucidated by the work of Mukherjee [1923] and Kru}^ [1925; Kruyt and 
van der Willigen, 1928]. 

Mukherjee used a U-tube of the type first described by Burton [1906] in 
which the sol is nm in below the sol-free electrolyte. Many workers have 
found it difficult to set up a sharp boundary in such a manner. The difficulty 
has been obviated, for example in our apparatus, by separating the sol from 
the upper solution of electrolyte by means of taps, which are only opened after 
complete hydrostatic equilibrium has been established between the two limbs. 
Also disturbances due to diffusion of the products of electrolysis from the 
electrodes to the moving boundary are encountered when using the Burton 
type of tube. These were avoided in our apparatus, and in many others, 
by setting the electrodes in side-tubes. Any outstanding irregularities in 
Mukherjee’s results are probably due to these causes. 

This worker measured potential gradients in various sections of the tube 
by means of side-tubes sealed in at different levels, and found considerable 
variations when an arsenious sulphide sol containing free HCl and HgS was 
inteoduced below a KCl solution having the same conductivity. When, how- 
ever, HOI, having a slightly greater conductivity than that of the sol, was 
placed above the latter, the potential gradients in the sections immediately 
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above the original position of the boundary remained nearly constant during 
an experiment. These potential gradients gradually increased from the top 
section (HCl) to the lowest section (HCl + sol + HgS). The average velocities 
in the lower sections, each corrected for their potential gradients, were in good 
agreement. They were 3*74 and 3-84 /u,/sec., v./cm. In the anode limb, where 
the specifically slower SH" ion follows the faster Cl"" ion upwards, the boundary 
remains sharp, while in the cathode limb where the faster ion follows the 
slower, the boundary becomes diffuse. Yet the calculated velocities in each 
limb were found to be nearly equal. These results seem to show that, although 
ionic diffusing layers may mix up the migrating particles, these do not take 
part in the ionic motion to the extent of being accelerated by the faster ions, 
i,e, the particles do not behave in this respect like slow ions. In agreement 
with this, it was shown that equivalent concentrations of sulphuric acid gave 
the same electrophoretic velocities, although there is considerable difference 
between the mobilities of Cl"" and of ^804". Although this conclusion does not 
necessarily hold good for a protein micelle, we may assume that it is ap- 
proximately true for low velocities of the protein. 

The general results of Mukherjee may be summarised: 

(a) The velocity of movement of a boundary is dependent on the potential 
gradient of the section of tube in which it is moving. 

(h) This potential gradient is determined by the conductivity of the 
solution in each section, including any conductivity due to the sol particles 
themselves. 

Kruyt and van der Willigen [1928] also investigated sols of AsgS^ con- 
taining up to 22 g. per litre. On these were superimposed intermicellar liquids 
obtained by ultra-filtration of the sol through collodion. The conductivities 
of the sols were 2-3 times those of the intermicellar liquids, partly owing to 
the decomposition of HgS in the latter, partly owing to the presence of the 
negative sol particles in the former. The observed velocities in the “down” 
and “up” columns (cathode and anode limbs) were divided by the potential 
gradients in the sol and intermicellar liquid respectively, and agreed well. Thus 
the velocities of a sol containing 17-5 g. AsgSgper litre were 4- 18-4 ’26^/860. 
v./cm. at 20®. The potential gradients E^jl-^ and EJI 2 in the sol and solution 
columns may be calculated from the conductivities, since 

^i/h * ^2ih ^ 2 /^v 

Thus, in one case, ii\/ll*5 : EJVi^l = 6*21/16*16 
and E^ and E 2 *= 76 v. 

Therefore EJl^ = 1-76 and = 4*66 v./cm. 

The observed velocity on the upward side was l'36/900 cm./sec., therefore 
the velocity under unit potential gradient was 

1-35 X 10 * / / 

900x4-55 = 3-3/t/8ec., V./cm. 
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On the assumption that the velocity is determined solely by the potential 
gradient, another formula may be deduced which gives the velocity "‘v” in 
terms of the observed velocities (up) and V 2 ^ (down), i.e. 

^ *’2^2 

We have used this to check some of our results. 

It seems probable that the difficulties of determining electrophoretic 
velocities of hydrophobic colloids have been completely overcome. 

As a provisional method of attack and pending a more complete know- 
ledge of the complex protein micelles, it seems justifiable to apply these results 
to systems containing proteins, bearing in mind that, by virtue of their ampho- 
teric character, those may behave to a greater or less extent as multivalent 
ions of rather low mobility. 

Experimental. 

MateriaU. 

Ovalbnmiv, The wliites of eggs, which were not more than 24 hours old, 
were treated according to the methods developed by Hopkins and Pinkus 
[1898], The ag(*. of the egg is an important factor, since eggs which arc more 
than 36 hours old do not readily yield a crystalline albumin. The ovalbumin 
was recrystallised twice and then freed from electrolytes by the dialysis of 
its solution against distilled water, using a good quality of parchment mem- 
brane*. A stock solution of 5*11 concentration was prepared but, owing to 
the denaturation which could not be prevented, this had to be filtered before 
use, and the protein content determined by estimating the residue after drjdiig 
to constant weight at 1 10°. Toluene was used as a preservative. 

Gelatw, Coignet’s gold leaf gelatin was purified according to the method of 
Loeb. A stock solution of 1*85 % concentration was prepared, using toluene- 
saturated water, and was kept as a gel at 5°. The ash of this material was 
0*03 % calculated on the weight of dry gelatin. 

Irradiation. 

Preliminary experiments on the ultra-violet irradiation of ovalbumin indi- 
cated that the molecule underwent a profound change: the possibility 
that this may play an essential part in the formation of pyrenoids of the 
Protophyta has already been discussed [Howitt, 1930]. The question of the 
mechanism of this denaturation is being investigated experimentally by one 
of us. For the present purpose it will be sufficient to describe the production, 
by ultra-violet irradiation, of the albumin-gold sol which was to be used for 
electrophoretic experiments. 300 cc. of a solution containing 0*2 % of pure 
ovalbumin and 0*02 % of gold (as HAUCI4, 4H2O) were exposed to a mercury 
vapour lamp in a quartz flask placed about 6" from the source of light, A slow 
stream of nitrogen was passed through the solution with the twofold purpose 
of excluding atmospheric oxygen and agitating the liquid. The irradiation 
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was continued for 22 hours in periods of 2-3 hours, in order to avoid excessive 
heating. A splendid gold sol was formed by this irradiation, a gold mirror 
also being deposited on the walls of the flask. One volume of this solution 
was taken for the electrophoretic experiments, 0*2 A acetate buffer was added, 
and the mixture was diluted to 2 volumes, so that finally it contained 0*1 % 
of protein, and was 0-02 A in acetate. It must be pointed out that the product 
of irradiation of ovalbumin in presence of gold chloride is not necessarily the 
same as that prepared in absence of gold salt. 

Gelatin, A 0*5 % solution was irradiated in a manner similar to that used 
for ovalbumin, and for 28 hours. A gold sol was then added. The of the 
solution rose from 4*85 to 6*55. That the protein had altered was shown by 
the following observations. Precipitation by half-satui’ated ammonium sul- 
phate was less evident in the irradiated than in tlie original material. When 
a 0* 1 % solution was allowed to stand in the presence of 0*01 % gold for some 
weeks, coagulation occurred in certain cases, viz . : 

Pii Apj)earanoe 

2*07 Clear red colour 

2-35 

2*7.5 Coagulated, blue 

3*38 Purplish red colour 

3‘r)6 Light red colour, partly coagulated 

5*60 Ked colour, clear 

7*75 Deep re<l 

8*95 

Thus there appears to be a loss of protective power in two zones of pjj . The 
coagulation at 2*8 was irreversible with respect to gold, while that which 
occurred up to 4*5 was reversible. 

The gold sol was prepared by two methods. 

{a) Bredig’s method, by passing an arc between two gold wires in 
0*0005 A HCl [Beans and Eastlack, 1915]. 

(6) Phosphorus in ether. 

No material difference in velocity due to the different preparations was 
observed. 

Electrophoresis. 

Our method, as previously described [1929], consisted in the observation 
of the motion of a boundary between an acetate buffer (0*02 A" in total acetate) 
above and a protein-gold sol below (0*02 A in acetic acid or total acetate), 
which had been brought to the same p^ by the addition of dilute acid or alkali. 
A potential fall of 222 v. was applied at electrodes of zinc in 5 % zinc chloride 
and 3 % agar, placed in side-tubes far removed from the boundaries. 

The sols contained 0*1 % of protein and 0*01 % of colloidal gold. The 
concentration of sol must always be kept above that point at which mutual 
precipitation with the gold occurs. It was shown by Gann [1916] that an acid 
gold sol prepared according to Donau [1905] is precipitated by gelatin up to 
concentrations of about 0*0001 % of the latter, and by Freundlich and Loening 
[1921] that an acid solution containing 0*01 to 0*02 % of gelatin does not 
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flocculate gold, but that at this concentration the gold still moves electro- 
phoretically towards the positive pole, and therefore behaves as (negative) 
gold. At higher concentrations, however, 0-05 to 0-10 % gelatin, our results 
and those of other investigators [Reinders and Bendien, 1928] have shown 
that the gold migrates to the negative pole, and behaves fully as protein; the 
velocity changing with change of in the manner which is characteristic of 
the protein without gold. In alkaline solution it is stated that there is no 
sensitisation or coagulation of the gold, even w^hen the protein is in very low 
concentration. 

We have also noticed sometimes a coagulation of albumin at or near its 
isoelectric point in the presence of gold. We consider this to be an entirely 
different effect from that which takes place in acid solution. The isoelectric 
effect takes place at high protein concentrations, i.e. 1 %. The gold seems 
to be carried down with the protein and is not changed in colour. Such 
coagula are easily peptised by a trac(‘ of alkali, which is insufficient to make 
any appreciable alteration in ^'ith the production of an apparently 
unaltered red sol. 

Gelatin lowers the velocity of colloidal gold in all sols and reverses it when 
4*2 and w hen th(* gelatin has a concentration of more than 0*005 % 
[Reinders and Bendien, 1928]. 

Irregularities in the motion of protein boundaries ‘“up” and “dowm” are 
partly due to differences in potential gradients. The ratios of the conductivities 
of sols to those of buffers are higher when the sols contain higher concentrations 
(0*5 -1*0 %) of gelatin and albumin than when they contain lower concen- 
trations (0*1 Therefore the ratios of the potential gradients are also higher 
for the more concentrated protein sols. In the case of albumin, the differences 
betw’een up and dowui velocities were greatly reduced by correcting for the 
potential gradient. 

Potential gradients may also be set up by diffusion potentials, which w^ere 
measured in several instances and found to be 9 or 17 mv. in different acid 
solutions of Pjj 3*0. If the diffusion potentials extend over a length of 1 mm. 
the gradients will be negligible compared with those of the main applied 
potential, wdiich amount to several hundred millivolts per mm. The ionic 
diffusing layers wdll be spread out or made more diffuse when the current is 
carried by a quicker ion w hich is following a slow^er ion, and from regions of 
low^er to those of higher conductivity. In the acid solutions, the boundary 
on the anode side moves dowmw^ard, the faster Na+ following the slower geP 
cation down, and th<3 faster CI~ following the slow’er A" up. The ionic double 
layer will on the whole become diffuse after the passage of the current. On 
the cathode side the ionic double layer will be sharper, the Cl“ ions of the sol 
moving down and leaving the geP to move up in a region of higher potential 
gradient, in which also they may be accelerated by the motion of the Na*^ ions. 
The very high velocities of 3 /a/sec. or more with w’^hich the upw*ard boundary 
sometimes moved may be due to one or other of these causes. On the other 
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hand, the protein micelles probably carry with them a considerable propor- 
tion of the ions which conduct the current, and this will tend to equalise the 
potential gradients of both boimdaries. 

These uncertainties seem to be inherent; however we considered that the 
most important condition is the constancy of throughout the liquid. 
Differences in not only greatly affect the velocities but also may give much 
higher diffusion potentials than those observed, which are due to imequal 
concentrations and mobilities of Na"^, Cl” and CHgCOO". It is possible, while 
maintaining jOjj constant, to equalise also the conductivities in the two solu- 
tions by adding a neutral salt such as KCl to one or both. This device was 
successfully employed by Hardy [1905] who thus equalised the up and down 
movements of methylene blue. Kruyt [1925] found however that a gelatin 
sol had different velocities (a) when sol and solution were at the same pji, 
( 6 ) when the conductivities were made the same by addition of neutral salt 
to the solution. This result was confirmed by special experiments which are 
described in the series which deals with 1-0 % gelatin. 

On account of the possible effect of the addition of neutral salts upon the 
proteins we have decided not to equalise the conductivities in this W’ay. But, 
since the correction for potential gradients greatly improves the agreement 
between the ‘"up” and ‘‘down” values, we have determined separately the 
conductivities of the buffer and sol containing 1 % albumin, and hence have 
determined the best form in which a mean correction can be made (fourth 
column of Table I). From the conductivities of the buffer and sol are deter- 
mined the potential gradients in these parts, as described in the example 
(below). The means of all the buffer potential gradients are taken, and likewise 
the mean of all the sols. The mean of these means is used as a divisor of the 
mean (up and down) velocities at each^jj. The result (fifth column of Table I) 
agrees in most cases with the values in the fourth column. 

Specimen calculations: albumin 1 At p^ 4-09, 


V ^ 18*5 (down) — 31-5 (up) in mm./hour. 

== 5*15 (down) — 8*75 (up) in /x/sec. 

/cj (sol) and /cg (buffer) are proportional to 0*001136 and 0*000538 respec- 
tively. 

li (sol) == 20 cm., I 2 (buffer) == 34 cm. 




Ek2 


V (down) 


2*35 = potential gradient in sol, 
5*15 == potential gradient in buffer, 


n 


E,!h *’2 - EJk 

= 2-0 at 16-0 = 2-09 at 18°. 

^ ^18 

Mean uncorrected “n” = == 6 . 79 , 

Mean “ 0 ” under \mit potential gradient at 18° 


v(up) 


= 1-7. 
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The agreement is not always so good as this. Thus at 2*90, (^/sec.) = 1*67, 

^2^19*1, £’2/^2 ^6-0. Therefore, at unit potential gradient, 

= 1*98, V 2 = 3’2, mean === 2*6()*at 17®. In the middle part of the series, from 
about 4*5 to 8*0, the conductivities of sol and buffer do not differ much 
from one another, and the '‘up” and “down” values are in fair agreement, 
which is iisually improved by the correction for potential gradient. There are 
occasional exceptions such as the velocities at pjj 5-95 which are Vj == 0*85 
and V 2 2*0 respectively. 

Gelatin 1 at 28"" and 3-63. 

V /x/sec. 4- electrode 2*5 (down) - electrode 7*65 (up). 

Ki and k 2 proportional to 4*41 > 10-^ and 2*26 x 10~^ respectively (sol 
and buffer). 

A\//i - 2*58, EJk - 5*0. 

2-58 ™ b*97, V 2 = — 1*53. 

- 1*25 at 28® X - 0-99 at 18®. 

Mean uncorrected v = 5*07. 

Mean v under unit potential gradient at 18® T*8 

The correction for visco.vty. A series of measurements of the relative 
viscosities of albumin, gelatin and their mixtures, at various values of pji, 
made in the Ostwald viscosimeter, will be the subject of a further communica- 
tion. Great differences are found betw’een the viscosities of 0*5 % gelatin and 
albumin on the one hand and 0*5 % and 0*25 % gelatin on the other. Since 
the velocities of the 1*0% gelatin and albumin and of the 1*0 and 0*1 % 
gelatin respectively agree in the main, and a correction on the supposition that 
the values of “t;” are inversely proportional to these viscosity figures, i,e, 
under low rates of shear, would give the curves quite a different character, 
in the equation ^ 

it has been assumed that the viscosity 77 is really that under high shearing 
stresses, t.c. from 400 mm. Hg upwards [Abramson, 1928]. It has also been 
observed by Freundlich, Abramson and others that the electrophoretic velo- 
cities of red blood corpuscles are almost unaffected by great variations in the 
viscosities of media containing serum, gelatin etc,, even by the very high 
values wliich are found after gelation has occurred. 

Since electrophoresis is due to movements of ionic double layers, it is 
generally considered that the viscosity is that which affects and varies in- 
versely as the conductivity. It has been found that the addition of a neutral 
substance, such as starch, in amounts sufficient to produce a very high viscosity 
has only a slight effect on conductivity [Hardy, 1905]. 

Since also the temperature coefficient of viscosity is the inverse of and nearly 
the same as that of conductivity, the correction, e.g. to 18®, may be introduced 
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either as or Tt is known that the electrophoretic velocities of 

silver sols, determined at different temperatures, become constant when cor- 
rected to a constant temperature [Burton, Physical properties of colloidal 
solutions]. Abramson [1929] assumes a temperature coefficient of electro- 
phoretic velocity of 2 % per 1®. 

We have thought it best to correct the results simply for the alteration in 
viscosity of water. In our former paper, the velocities were referred to those 
at 15° as standard. The present series have been referred to 18°, so that the 
former values are multiplied throughout by the factor >?i6/'»?i8 comparison. 

Table I. Albumin 1 

VilJK i '\-rJ2IK2 

2" 

r/3 S Mean of “up” and 

Moan velocity “down” velocities 
divided by mean each divided by its 
potential gra«lient jM>tential gradient 


Ph 

Temperature 

r in fi'aec. 
Mean 

and oorret'ted to 
viscosity at 18° 

and corrected to 
viscosity at 18° 

2*50 

18 0° 

6-70 

+ 1-76 

2-25 

2*90 

16-5 

10-38 

2-83 

2-70 

3-56 

18-6 

7-80 

2-06 

2 m 

4*09 

160 

6-90 

1-90 

2-10 

444 

18-5 

4-45 

Mf) 

Mr> 

5-42 

16-0 

1-65 

-0-46 

-0-41 

6-9.5 

19-0 

4*96 

1-26 

1-33* 

6*48 

18-6 

4-.50 

M7 

1-14 

6-68 

17-0 

4-03 

1-08 

1-02 

7-():3 

19-5 

6-40 

1-62 

1-59 

8-24 

200 

6-:io 

1-57 

1-.53 

9-38 

19-6 

7*66 

1-91 

1-92 


* Not plotted in Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1. 


-O- 1*0% ovalbumin. - + - 1*0% gelatin. 

Comparison of 1 % gelatin and albumin. 

Ottr previous results, in 0-1 solution, which are included in Table III, 
seem to show a close agreement between the electrophoresis of the two pro- 
teins. A comparison is more diffictdt in the case of the 1 % solutions on 
accoimt of the irregularities on the acid side, and the necessity of carrying 
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Table II. Gelatin 1 at 28\ 


Vw 
2-37 
2 - 8 (> 

419 
4-97 
5*77 
9*4S 
7*15 
7-8.‘l 
8*70 
9*80 

* 1 “f, jrelalin at 25*0. 

t 9*8 ^j:ola1in at 25 0. 'ria* ( ondurtivities of hol and butff*r were mad«" nearly the same by 
the a<ldition of KCl to the buffer. 

X I at 25 . Both butTer and sol were 0 iX with re.speet to KCI, whieh nearly equalised 
the eonduetivit les. 

Tabk* II f. Gvhitin^ uvaibinnin and their mixtures, 0^1 in total protein. 


All veloeities expresseil as in jirevioiis tables. 



Albumin 0*1 ‘ 

0 


Gelatin 0*1 


Albumin 0*05 

gelatin 0*05 



r in 

r in 



e in 

V in 



V in 

r m 



mm. hr. 




mm. hr. 

fi see. 



mm., hr. 

/I 'see. 

/'II 

t 

at 

at IS ’ 

Pn 

t 

at t' 

at 18^ 

/>ii 

t 

at f- 

at 18*^ 

2*35 

1 5** 

5 

^ 0 3 O 5 

2*75 

15*0 

!-40*0 

-^3 15 

2-77 

1 ()*5 

i 0*0 

0*0 

3*5f) 



1*01 

3*70 

15 0 

10 2 

1*25 

3*17 

10*5 

0*0 

0*0 

3*95 


1(1 

M7 

4*00 

15*0 

5*0 

-rO*39 

. — 


— 

— 

4 45 


8 

T 0*58 

4 95 

10*0 

0 0 

-(HMt 

3 90 

15*0 

+ 4*0 

+ 0*29 

5-50 


12 

-- 0‘88 

5*45 

15*0 

4*5 

-0*35 

4*22 

19*0 

3*5 

0*255 

5*95 


13 

0 95 

5*93 

17*0 

8 2 

0(i3 

4*72 

19*0 

2*5 

0*18 

0*55 


19*2 

1 18 

()*0O 

20*0 

8 0 

0 .55 

4*00 

16*5 

2*0 

015 

7*IKI 


20 

1*90 

7* 15 

15*0 

0*7 

0*52 

4*94 

16*5 


0*10 

7*95 


24*2 

1 80 

8*02 

21*0 

10*0 

0*07 

5-55 

15*0 

2*8 

0*39 





9*27 

20*0 

11*0 

0-80 

6*38 

15*0 

KeO 

0 78 









6*98 

15-0 

8*0 

0*03 









7*70 

15*0 

9*0 

0*78 









8 * 6 () 

16*0 

10*5 

0*81 









9*55 

16*0 

10*5 

0*81 


The \'eloeities in mm. hour are the means of “up** and “down" values, exclusive of those 
whieh had diffust'd. The veloi ities in / 4 /sec. art' ealoulatod for unit potential gradient. 



Table IV. Albumin 0-1 and (fehtin 0-1 "/(, after irradiation. 

Albumin Gelatin 




r in 

V in 



r 111 

V in 



mm. hr. 

ft, see. 



mm./hr. 

p''sec. 



at P" 

v./t*m. 



at 

v.^cm. 

7^h 


Mean 

at 18'’ 

Pn 

t 

Mean 

at IS*" 

2*6.3 

15*0' 

15*2 

+ 1*2 

2*07 

17*0^ 

38*0 

+ 2*84 

3*19 

16*0 

21*0 

16 

2*3.5 

18*0 

37*5 

2*74 

3-lKl 

17*0 

21*2 

1*6 

2*84 

20*0 

32*75 

2 27 

4 55 

17*5 

7*8 

+ 0*6 

3*38 

19*5 

19*5 

1*37 

5*72 

15*0 

12*5 

-^ 1*0 

3*56 

20*5 


+ 1*24 

6*30 

18*0 

15*0 

1*1 

5*60 

20*5 


-*1*52 

7*54 

19*0 

22*5 

1*6 

7*75 

20*0 

22*25 

1*54 

9*30 

19*5 

27*7 

2*0 

8*95 

19*5 

21*0 

1*47 





9*34 

19*0 

27*25 

1*93 
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out the gelatin experiments at a higher temperature, 25° or 28°. On the 
whole it appears that the velocities at each are lower in the case of gelatin. 
This may be connected with the much higher viscosities of gelatin solutions 
which we hope to investigate further by another method. 

In the case of both proteins, velocities seem to reach maxima at 3-0-3-5, 
then to fall off, in the case of gelatin, very rapidly, so that they even become 
zero at still lower p^ values. In this connection it may be noted that the 
combination curve of 1 % gelatin (p^ plotted against x cc. of HCl added) 
seems to show that the maximum amount is combined at about p^ 2*5, but 
the acid blank correction is large here so that the amount actually combined 
is rather uncertain [Atkin and Douglas, 1924]. 



-‘0’- 0*1 % ovalbumin. 0*1 % irrad, ovalbumin. 

-'4-- 0*1% gelatin. -a- 0*1 „ gelatin. 

JO-05 % ovalbumin. 

[0-05 % gelatin. 

The isoelectric point of gelatin determined graphically seems to lie above 
Ph 6‘0. On account however of the low values of At;/A p^ on either side of 
this point, a small alteration in the somewhat irregular velocities of positively 
charged gelatin would make a large difference in the point at which the line 
cuts the axis of zero velocity. 

On the alkaline side, the velocities “up” and “down” are in good agree- 
ment, and as previously found in the case of 0-1 % solutions, become nearly 
constant at about 0*5-0*7 /t/sec. between p^ 5*0 and 6*6. Referring again to 
the combination curve of gelatin we find, after p^ 6-0, a rapid increase of p^ 
with added alkali, showing that the formation of alkali gelatinate, or, according 
to the newer view, the displacement of the weaker set of basic groups from 
combination with OH, has reached a maximum. Therefore, no additional 
charge on the micelle is to be expected until higher values of p^ are reached. 
In the curve of I % gelatin [Atkin and Douglas, 1924], buffer action increases 
again at about p^ 9*6. This is also about the point where in our results an 
increase in negative velocity reappears. 

In the case of 0*1 % solutions of albumin, the negative velocities appear 
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to increase with increasing pn at about the same rate as that at which the 
positive velocities increase with diminishing pn. The velocities on the alkaline 
side were more irregular in the case of the 1*0 % solutions. They increased 
with l-0)u./sec. or more, at 6, and at higher values of con- 

tinued to increase, although more slowly. They remained considerably above 
the velocities of 1 % gelatin at the same . 

Mixtures of 0^05 gelatin and 0*05 albumin, 

Tlie mixtures contained as usual 0-01 % of gold sol and were adjusted 
by addition of acid and alkali to the of the 0-02 iV acetate buffers. The 
results in Table 111 are compared with those of th(i 0*1 % proteins measured 
separately. It might 1)0 expected that the motion would be intermediate be- 
tween those of the separate proteins, or that it would be the same as that 
which has the greater velocity at each since each protein should carry 
with it sufficient gold to make the margin visible. Neither expectation was 
realised. 

On the alkaline side, the protein behaves almost exactly like gelatin, which 
has the lower velocity. The tendency of the albumin to combine with in- 
creasing OH“ concentrations, giving an increasingly negative micelle, is some- 
how masked by tlie gelatin, which hardly increases its negative cliarge in this 
range of p^. 

On the acid side, the mixture does not behave like either protein. The 
velocities become somewliat irregular— a negative value having been registered 
at the isoelectric point 4*7, which according to our results in 0*1 % solution 
should have given not a zero, but a positive velocity. At p^ 4-0 a slight 
positive velocity was noted, but at lower the velocities fell to zero. 

It appears as if the mixture forms a more stable amphoteric ion, which is not 
appreciably opened up by the addition of acids. The viscosities of the mixtures, 
which will be the subject of a further communication, are to some extent inter- 
mediate but nearer to those of albumin. 

The irradiation does not appear to have made any material alteration in 
the electrophoretic velocities of either protein. On account of the coagulation, 
velocities cannot be observed so close to the isoelectric point of the irradiated 
gelatin. A small portion has undoubtedly been rendered extremely sensitive 
to oxidation by the gold chloride, and has been destroyed, but the remainder 
seems to retain the same positive or negative charges. 

Summary. 

L The mean velocities of albumin are higher than those of gelatin both 
in acid and in alkaline solutions. 

2. Neither the curve of gelatin nor that of albumin is symmetrical on the 
acid and alkaline side of the isoelectric point. 

3. On the acid side the velocities increase rapidly with diminishing to 
a maximum, and then fall off. 
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4. On the alkaline side the velocities increase up to pg 6-7, then fall off 
and reach a constant or nearly constant value, which is lower and more nearly 
constant in the case of gelatin. 

5. Mixtures of gelatin and albumin behave anomalously. 
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XLVII. ON THE NATURE OF THE CELL WALL 
CONSTITUENTS OF LAMINARIA SPP. 
MANNURONIC ACID. 

By GLADYS MAY BIRD and PAI L HAAS. 

From the Boianivol Department. IJnierrsity (^olhpn. Londoii. 

(lieeeived Jaananj 19th. lOdL) 

Thk natur(‘ o| th(‘ cell wall constit u<*nts of tlu* red and brown al^ae has t)een 
subject of study in this laboratory for some time past [Haas and Hill, 
1921; Haas, 1921; Russ^dl-Wells, 1922; Haas and Russell- Wells, 192:h Rt29J. 
The pr(‘S(‘nt inveslijration, which is concerned ])rimarily with Lnminana spp., 
was un(h‘rtak<‘n with the object of throwing some h^rju on the mode of occur- 
rence within th(‘ plant of some of th(' subst.inci'^ which hava* Iroin time to 
time Immui described as beme obtaim‘<l from this ^enus. The s»‘arch for the 
source of the methylpentos»\ finaise, in partiimlar. has involved the study of 
th(* })roduets oj hydrolysis of two ctdl wall const it inuit^ known respectively 
as fucoidin and alginic a(‘id and the results obtained are d»‘scribed h(T(dn. 

Fneonhn. 

The t(‘nn fucoidin was first ajiplied by Kylin [191‘^] to thi‘ hi^thh muci- 
laginous mat(‘rial which exudes from freshly colle(‘ted samples of Laminana 
sj)p. ami from F t(ea,s smatas. F. /v.wca/ov//.s and Aseophffllani ntnlosain. He 
found it to be a calcium salt ami observed that wlnm extracted trom the weed 
with hot w'att*r the mat<‘rial was much less viscous; this fact he attributed 
to the conversion of the calcium salt into tin* alkali metal ^alt, though no 
evidence was offtTcd for his assertion; he statial further that fucoidin contains 
jientoses and methylpentosi's and established the j)n*sence of fucose among 
tlu‘ prodmds of hydrolysis of this substance. 

Some years ago Haas and Russell-Wells [192.*^] obtained evnhmct' of the 
existence of an ethereal sulphate grouping in Laminana. and it has now been 
possible to ^show^ that this grouping is actually contained in fm'oidin. The 
method employed for the isolation and purification of this substance was as 
follows. 

The freshly gatli<»red w’eed w^as soaked in distilltHl water whereby a vt*ry 
translucmit and highly viscous extract was produced from which, by addition 
of an equal volume of absolute alcohol, a gelatinous ))recipitate was obtained. 
This substance when placed in w'ater again swell(‘d up and went into solution, 
but gradually lost its gelatinous character on kee})iug; it was purified by 
solution in water and re-precipitation by means of alcohol; but with the 
Biochem. 1931 xxv 
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gradual removal of salts, precipitation by alcohol became increasingly difficult 
and this method of purification was abandoned in favour of dialysis. When 
all dialysable salts had been removed the dialysed solution was poured into 
alcohol and the precipitated material was preserved in alcohol, since drying 
caused shrinkage to a tough horny material, which though still soluble in 
water had a greatly reduced swelling power. 

On incineration the material yielded 30*93 % of ash, consisting for the 
most part of calcium sulphate. The calcium was shown to occur in the original 
material in the ionised condition, being precipitable by ammonium oxalate. 
That the substance was an ethereal sulphate was shown by the fact that the 
original material dissolved in water gave no reactions for the sulphate ion 
but that after hydrolysis it yielded precipitable sulphate in approximately 
double the quantity of that in the ash. 

Sulphate in hydrolysed solution = 30*33 % , 
ash - 15*10%. 

The presence of methylpentose, described by Kylin, was confirmed both 
by the colour reaction of Rosenthaler and by the isolation of an osazone 
orystallising in yellow needles, m.p. 170-173®, from the products of hydrolysis 
of the material with 3 % sulphuric acid in a boiling water-bath for 11 hours. 
The preparation from Fucias spp. of fucose was first described by GUnther 
and Tollens [1890] and later by Votocek [1916] and by Clark [1922] who 
hydrolysed the entire weeds, after a preliminary soaking in dilute sulphuric 
acid. In view however of the evidence here presented for the occurrence of 
fucose in the water-soluble fucoidin of laminaria, it appears that the pre- 
liminary soaking in dilute acid may remove some of the potential source of 
this sugar^. Heated with 12 % hydrochloric acid fucoidin produced furfur- 
aldehyde which yielded a black phloroglucide soluble in alcohol ; carbon dioxide 
was likewise given off, corresponding to about 7*3 % of a uronic acid complex, 
but, owing to the limited amount of material available, no attempt was made 
to ascertain its nature. 

Algin and alginic acid. 

The term algin was first applied by Stanford [1883, 1884, 1886] to a 
mucilaginous material occurring in Laminaria fronds ; on extracting the weed 
with cold 2 % sodium carbonate and acidifying the resulting solution he 
obtained a precipitate which he described as alginic acid; of this acid he 
prepared a number of salts including an insoluble calcium salt containing 
7*84 % of calcium. 

Kylin [1916] applied the term algin to a supposed insoluble calcium salt 
which he assumed to occur in the cell wall; he stated that it was insoluble 

1 The completely exhauefted residue from the extraction of 200 g. of LaminaHa fronds with 
5 % sodium carbonate, weighing 80 g., when hydrolysed under the conditiems described by Clark 
[1922] for Fucue vesictUo$ua, yielded a very small quantity of an osazone which could not be 
dehnitely identified with that of fucose. From this fact it would appear that in the oas6 of 
Laminaria at all events, the chief source of fucose would be the fneo^in. 
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or very sparingly soluble in water and suggested that hot water extracted 
from the weed an alkali metal salt of alginic acid produced from the calcium 
salt, but he did not support this by any experimental evidence. His explana- 
tion, moreover, of the action of sodium carbonate in extracting alginic acid 
was that it underwent doable decomposition with the insoluble calcium salt 
yielding soluble sodium alginate. 

In these circumstances it seemed worth while to examine the nature of 
the material extracted by hot water and to ascertain whether there were any 
limit to the extent to which the alginic acid contained in the cell wall could 
be extracted by this method. To this end 180 g. of Laminaria fronds were 
cut up, tied in a calico bag and extracted with boiling water. In view of the 
fact that water would also extract fucoidin, the first extracts were rejected 
until the absence of fucoidin could be established by hydrolysing with hydro- 
chloric acid and showing that no sulphate was formed. The extraction was 
then continued until the extracts contained only negligible amounts of material ; 
they were then evaporated to small bulk and precipitated with alcohol. The 
precipitated material was dissolved in a smaller volume of watejr and dialysed ; 
after dialysis was complete, the material could no longer be precipitated by 
the addition of alcohol and was therefore recovered from solution by evapora- 
tion on a water-bath, when it weighed 2 g. Thus dried it would no longer 
dissolve in water. Analysis showed that it contained 3*46 % Ca and 0*45 % 
Mg, together with undetermined quantities of alkali metals. From these facts 
it was taken to be a water-soluble calcium, magnesium, sodium and potassium 
salt of alginic acid, since it gave, on acidification, a gelatinous precipitate in 
every way re.sembling alginic acid. That the extraction with hot water had 
not removed all the alginic acid from the cell wall was shown by the fact that 
the residue remaining, when treated with cold 2 % sodium carbonate, at once 
yielded an extract from which a copious precipitate of alginic acid could be 
obtained on acidification. 

Direct evidence as to the correctness, or otherwise, of Kylin’s assumption 
that alginic acid occurs in the cell wall in the form of an insoluble calcium 
salt is not easy to furnish, although the readiness with which cold dilute 
sodium carbonate extracts this acid from the weed is rather against this 
assumption. The following facts however provide indirect e\ddence which 
casta doubt on the occurrence of the calcium salt. From the loss in weight 
by 200 g. of the weed on exhaustive extraction with 2 % sodium carbonate 
it was estimated that Laminaria contains about 60 % of its weight of alginic 
acid. Such a proportion of this acid, if occurring as assumed by KyUn, in 
combination with calcium, would require a calcium content of the weed of 
6*1 %, calculated on the basis of the figure given by Stanford for the per- 
centage of calcium in the calcium salt. The calcium content of the whole 
weed was however found by analysis to be only 1*99 % . 

Prom the above facts it is concluded that the cell wall of Laminaria con- 
tains alginic acid in two forms, one a soluble calciian, magnesium, alkali metal 

26—2 
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salt, present only to the extent of about 1 % , and the other in the free state 
which appears to be the material extracted by cold dilute sodium carbonate; 
there does not thus appear to be any need to assume, as Kylin did, that the 
bulk of the alginic acid occurs in the form of an insoluble calcium salt. 


Hydrolysis of alginic acid. 

The first attempt to investigate systematically the hydrolysis of alginic 
acid was undertaken by Hoagland and Lieb [1915]. These authors obtaining 
their alginic acid from Macrocystis pyrifera subjected it to hydrolysis with 
hydrochloric acid and claimed to have obtained evidence that this substance 
yielded pentoses which were somewhat doubtfully identified by means of 
phenylhydrazine as xylose and arabinose. Some years later Schmidt and 
Vocke [1926] in an examination of alginic acid prepared from Fucus serratus 
described the hydrolysis of this material by successive treatments with anhy- 
drous formic acid, 80 % sulphuric acid, and finally boiling 4*5 % sulphuric 
acid; they claimed to have established that alginic acid is a polymerised 
glycuronic acid by preparing a cinchonine salt having m.p. 204°, which is the 
M.p. given by Neuberg [1900] for the cinchonine salt of glycuronic acid pre- 
pared by the hydrolysis of euxanthone. 

In view of these conflicting results we decided to reinvestigate the hydro- 
lysis of alginic acid with a view to ascertaining whether it could be regarded 
as a potential source of pentoses or even of fucose. 

For our experiments we chose sulphuric acid in preference to the hydro- 
chloric acid employed by Hoagland and Lieb. The alginic acid^ was heated 
under reflux with 8 times its weight of 2 % sulphuric acid in a boiling water- 
bath for 3 hours. At the end of this time the acid solution was filtered from 
the insoluble residue A (sec below). On removing the sulphuric acid with 
barium carbonate it was found that the filtrate contained considerable quan- 
tities of barium in solution indicating that an acid forming a soluble barium 
salt had been produced. 

In order to ascertain whether any hexose or pentose sugars had been pro- 
duced as well, as had been suggested by Hoagland and Lieb’s experiments 
on alginic acid from Macrocystis pyrifere, the barium salt in solution was 
precipitated by addition of alcohol. The aqueous alcoholic filtrate was filtered 
and evaporated to dryness under reduced pressure; the resulting light brown 
residue containing barium proved to be some of the barium salt which had 
escaped precipitation. In order however to ascertain whether it contained 
any sugars as well, it was repeatedly extracted with 80 % alcohol Hardly 
any material was dissolved, but the combined extracts were evaporated and 
were found still to contain barium. Addition of phenylhydrazine acetate to 
the cold solution gave an immediate precipitate similar to the one described 

^ For much of the alginic acid used in these experiments we have to thank Messm Kohel 
and Go., Exjdosives litd., Ardeet, Scotland. 
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on p. 409 and this proved to be insoluble in all organic solvents, showing that 
it contained no sugar hydrazones. The absence of sugars was thus established, 
and consequently alginic acid has to be excluded as a possible source of fucose. 

Our results therefore failed to corroborate the observations of Hoagland 
and Lieb that alginic acid gave rise to pentoses on hydrolysis. In order to 
ascertain whether alginic acid from Macrocystis pyrifera was in any way 
different from that of Laminaria we procured some of the former weed from 
California through the good offices of the Californian Academy of Sciences, 
and on subjecting it to the same conditions of hydrolysis with sulphuric acid 
as described above we obtained substantially the same result, namely a solu- 
tion containing a soluble barium salt. On treating this solution wdth phenyl- 
hydrazine as described by these authors we obtained in the cold a red-brown 
precipitate which contained barium but were unable to establish the presence 
of sugars. 

In view of the statement by Schmidt and Vocke referred to above it seemed 
likely that the barium salt produced in our experiments might be that of 
glycuronic acid. On preparing the cinchonine salt by addition of the calculated 
amount of cinchonine sulphate to the barium salt we obtained a substance 
whose melting point, 195-197° (on one occasion 203°), seemed sufficiently 
close to that quoted by Schmidt and Vocke to suggest that it actually was 
cinchonine glycuronate; the specific rotation however, was [«]/> — 112*8° as 
compared with 138*6° as given by Neuberg. On preparing the quinine 

salt^ an even greater discrepancy was found; the constants given by Neuberg 
for quinine glycuronate are m.p. 180° and [«]/>= 80*1° and the analysis 

indicated the formula C 2 eH 3409 N 2 . Our salt on the other hand had m.p. 
162-163° and [a]i, — 175*3°, while the analysis showed that the substance 

contained two moleculcvS of water of crystallisation, as may be seen from the 
following figures 



c % 


Found 

56-01 

6-92 

Calc, for 2H,0 

56-32 

6-86 


The residue A (p. 406) remaining after the hydrolysis of alginic acid for 
3 hours with 2 % sulphuric acid was then subjected to further hydrolysis, 
with a view to obtaining an increased yield, by heating with 5 % sulphuric 
acid for 8 hours. After removal of the sulphuric acid a new cinchonine salt 
w^as obtained having m.p. 161° and 154°; this substance gave the 

following results on analysis : 



fj o/ 

/o 

u o, 

" ,o 

N % 

Found 

59-21 

6-87 

5'4 

Calc, for H^O 

69-29 

6-71 

5-33 


This salt therefore differed from that described by Schmidt and Vocke 
both in M.p. and in composition, since it contained a molecule of water of 

^ Bee Addendum. 

* All the mioro^analysdfi were carried out by Dr Ing. A. Schoeller of Berlin. 
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crystallisation. It was produced in much smaller yield than the cinchonine 
salt M.p. 195-197°. No explanation is at present offered for the existence of 
these two salts, more particularly since only one quinine salt has, so far, been 
obtained, but in any case neither of them agreed in physical constants with 
cinchonine glycuronate. 

There seemed therefore no doubt that the acid produced by the hydrolysis 
of alginic acid from Laminaria was not glycuronic acid; as moreover the 
constants obtained did not agree for the cinchonine salt of galacturonic acid 
and furthermore alginic acid on oxidation 3 delded no trace of mucic acid, it 
seemed natural to conclude that the acid in question might be the hitherto 
unknown mannuronic acid, especially in view of the plentiful occurrence of 
mannitol in Laminaria and allied fucoids. 

To settle this question experiments were undertaken^ to ascertain the 
nature of the dicarboxylic acid produced on oxidation of the aldchydo-acid 
in question. To this end both alginic acid and its product of hydrolysis were 
oxidised and in each case mannosaccharic acid was identified as the diamide, 
thus proving conclusively that the aldehydo-acid was not glycuronic acid but 
the hitherto undescribed mannuronic acid. 


Oxidation to mannosaccharic add. 

(a) Alginic add. Earlier experiments on the oxidation of alginic acid by 
heating on a water-bath with nitric acid in search of the possible formation 
of mucic acid failed to produce anji^hing but oxalic acid. By carefully regu- 
lating the oxidation however a different result was obtained. 

5 g. of dried and finely ground alginic acid were covered with 7-5 g. of 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1-2); the acid was at once absorbed leaving the alginic acid 
as a coarsely granulated mass; this was heated under a reflux condenser for 
24 hours at 50°; about 60 cc, of water were now added and after thorough 
mixing the insoluble residue was filtered off on a Buchner funnel. The filtrate 
was then rapidly evaporated over a water-bath to about half its volume and 
then to dr 3 aiess in a desiccator over sodium hydroxide, when a light lemon- 
yellow syrup resulted. On stirring this with concentrated ammonia it turned 
brown and deposited in the course of a few minutes a mass of crystals which 
on recrystallising from water separated in well formed rhombs melting at 
188-189°, 

Analysis gave the following results: 

C% H% N% 

Found 34-39 5 84 18-21 

Calo. for 34-61 8-77 13-46 

^ Experiments to this end were already in progress when we accidentally came across a paper 
by Oretoher and Nelson [1929], whose publication we had overlooked, in which these anthtwo 
had already come to the same conclusion and had actually established the produetkm of tnanno* 
saccharic acid <m oxidation. Notwithstanding this we completed our investifal^ and new 
publish our results because they were arrived at independently and by 8ligh% different 
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(6) Mannuronic acid. 5*4 g. of barium manuuronate dissolved in 20 cc. 
of water were freed from barium by the addition of the requisite amount of 
dilute sulphuric acid and, after filtering, the solution was treated with 16 g. 
of bromine. The mixture was thoroughly shaken at intervals during 4| days, 
after which the excess of bromine was removed by a rapid current of air until 
the liquid was of a light straw colour. The liquid was then diluted and treated 
with freshly precipitated silver oxide until neutral and then with hydrog(»n 
sulphide to precipitate any dissolved silver as sulphide. The filtrate evaporated 
to dryness in a desiccator left a colourless viscous residue which on addition 
of concentrated ammonia deposited rhombic prisms; these after crystallising 
twice from water melted at 188-189^^. 

Mannuronic acid. 

The oxidation experiments described above showed undoubtedly that 
alginic acid gave rise on hydrolysis to mannuronic acid, since oxidation of 
the product led to mannosaccharic acid, identified by comparison of the m.p. 
of its diamide with that of an authentic specimen and the determination of a 
mixed melting point. 

A sample of the mannuronic acid prepared from its barium salt left a light 
amb(‘r-coloured resin which did not crystallise. An attempt further to 
characterise the barium salt by treatment of the cold aqueous solution with 
phenylhydrazine acetate resulted in the production of an immediate red- 
brown j)recipitate containing barium. This material on extraction in a Soxhlct 
with chloroform lost its red colour and became orange-coloured. This sub- 
stance was insoluble in organic solvents but dissolved sparingly in boiling 
water separating again rapidly on cooling in spherical aggregates. In spite of 
repeated attempts, no concordant analyses could be obtained indicating a 
homogeneous substance. This observation agrees with the experience recorded 
by Neuberg and Neimann [1905] of difficulty in obtaining a uniform product 
by the action of phenylhydrazine upon glycuronic acid. 

Attempts to prepare a p-bromophenylhydrazone resulted in the production 
of brown resin. Similarly attempts to prepare a crystalline dinitrophenyl- 
hydrazone were unsuccessful. 


Conclusion. 

An attempt has been made to elucidate the nature of the cell wall con- 
stituents of the Laminariaceae known as fucoidin and alginic acid. The former 
has been shown to be the calcium salt of a sulphuric acid ester of a non- 
reducing polymerised uronic acid complex combined with a methylpentosan, 
since it yields on hydrolysis sulphate ions and the methylpentose fucose ; the 
nature of the uronic acid has not been established. 

Alginic acid has been shown to be a polymerised form of the hitherto 
undesoribed mannuronic acid, and to contain no pentosan or methylpentosan 
gronpix^s. These facts emphasise the distinctive metabolism of the brown 
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algae, which appears to be founded upon a mannose, rather than a glucose 
basis — as is shown by the known occurrence of mannitol and mannitan [Haas 
and Hill, 1929], and the apparent absence of glucose in any appreciable 
amounts. 


Summary. 

1. Evidence is furnished that the substance described by Kylin as fucoidin 
is an ethereal sulphate. The substance contains also some uronic acid complex 
the nature of which has not been determined. 

2. Alginic acid occurs mainly as such in the free state in the cell wall and 
to a limited extent only in the form of a water-soluble calcium magnesium 
alkali metal salt. 

3. Alginic acid from Laminaria yields on hydrolysis mannuronic acid 
whose quinine salt is here described for the first time (see Addendum). 

No evidence could be obtained of the formation of sugars by the hydrolysis 
of alginic acid and this substance cannot therefore be regarded as a source 
of any of the sugars which have been obtained by the hydrolysis of Laminaria 
weed as described by Miither and Tollens [1904], Manske [1930] and others. 

4. Alginic acid on oxidation with nitric acid yields mannosaccharic acid. 

5. Fucose obtained by the hydrolysis of the complete weed of Laminaria 
is derivable in part from fucoidin and in part possibly from the cell wall 
residue remaining after exhaustive extraction with scnlium carbonate, but none 
is produced from alginic acid. 

Addendum (March 27th, 1931). 

Since the above was written it was found that when the solution obtained 
by heating alginic acid with 2 % sulphuric acid was further heated for 8 hours 
with 5 % sulphuric acid the resulting liquid, on treatment with cinchonine 
sulphate, yielded the low-melting salt, m.p. 161® and [a]j^ 154®. This shows 

definitely that the nature of the cinchonine salt obtained depends upon the 
strength of acid and the time employed in the hydrolysis, and that the cin- 
chonine salt of low melting point is not obtained solely from the further hydro- 
lysis of the residue remaining after initial treatment with 2 % sulphuric acid 
(as implied on p. 407), but may actually be obtained by further hydrolysis of 
the solution which previously yielded the salt of high melting point. 

Attempts to prepare two different quinine salts from the two sources 
which yielded the two distinct cinchonine salts gave the following results: 
hydrolysis with 2 % acid yielded a quinine salt of m.p. 168® and [a] d — — 173-6®, 
while hydrolysis with 6 % acid yielded a quinine salt of m.p. 162-163® and 
Wi)== 176-3. The difference between the physical constants in these two 

cases is hardly sufficient to justify the conclusion that the two salts are really 
distinct substances, but on the other hand the existence of two cinchonine 
salts requires the existence of two quinine salts. 
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XLVIII. NOTE ON DIHYDROXYACETONE. 

Bt HARKY GORDON REEVES and EDWARD TOBIAS RENBOM. 

From tJie Department of Physiology and Biochemistry, St Bartholomew's 
Medical College, London. 

{Received January 31st, 1931.) 

The fact that dihydroxyacetone spontaneously polymerises [Levene and Walti, 
1928] and also exists in two distinct crystalline modifications which are readily 
interconvertible [Abderhalden, 1911] makes it a matter of difiBculty to prepare 
a consistently pure specimen. The commercial product as supplied by Meister, 
Lucius, Briining and Co. under the name of “oxantin” which has been exten- 
sively used, gave variable results when tested physiol 9 gically, and we have 
shown [Reeves and Renbom, 1929] that on standing it becomes sticky and 
gives rise to appreciable quantities of lactic acid. The following typical treat- 
ment of the impure material gives a pure and stable compound. 

Experimental. 

Fifty grams of the commercial product were suspended in either 100 cc. of 
absolute alcohol, or better, pure acetone and .shaken continuously for 24 hours 
at room temperature. After filtering and wa.shing with the solvent, the pre- 
cipitate was dried in a vacuum over CaClj for 2 days. The filtrate was bright 
yellow in colour and strongly acid 6-6-5) and after removal of the solvent 
gave a clear yellow sticky mass which contained, in addition to lactic acid, 
traces of methylglyoxal as reported by Bemhauer and Wolf [1929]. 26’65 g. 
(61‘3 % 3rield) of precipitate were thus obtained. Recrystallised from hot 
absolute alcohol it gave long colourless prismatic plates, soluble in H^O, 
sparingly soluble in organic media and melting indefinitely at 82-83*5° to a 
colourless liquid. At the melting point a turbidity developed and re-solidifica- 
tion was difi&cult owing possibly to the occurrence of dissociation. 

Analysis C 39*96 %, H 6*66 % (theoretical 0 40 %, H 6*66 %); a cryo- 
scopic determination of the molecular weight in aqueous solution gave M » 130 
(theoretical for the bimolecular compound M = 180) similar to that obtained 
by Wohl [1898]. 

The crystals were further identified by preparing the phenylosazone, M.P. 
132°. Hence the dihydroxyacetone obtained was the bimolecular a-modification. 
When distilled under reduced pressure (6-8 mm.) it gives a distillate which 
crystallises in colourless needles m.p. 68-71*5° and is unimolecular as deter- 
mined (uyoscopically in aqueous solution, Jlf » 86 (theoretical M « 90)^. This 

> Dr F. Diokemi kstomm ns iMt he hae obtamed a einular leenh from both tiie' erode and 
the porified ozuitiii. 
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latter compound corresponds to that obtained by Fischer and Mildbrand 
[1924] and is evidently the j8-modification. 

The authors wish to express their thanks to the Royal Society for a 
personal grant to one of them (H.G.R.) which has defrayed the cost of this 
work. 
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XLIX. THE EFFECT OF ARGININE UPON THE 
BODY WEIGHT OF MICE INJECTED WITH 
THYROXINE, AND BEARING THE 
TUMOUR M63. 

By BSMfi GILROY. 

From the Department of Animal Genetics, Edinburgh University. 

(Received February 3rd, 1931.) 

In an earlier paper [Gilroy, 1930, 2], the hypothesis was advanced that 
thyroxine might modify the growth rate of neoplastic tissue, and in the case 
of a transplantable tumour of the mouse, M 63. this assumption was to a 
great extent confirmed. The suggestion that thyroxine exerted an inhibitory 
effect by inducing the catabolism of tissue protein also received support, for 
it was possible to cancel the effect characteristic of thyroxine if arginine was 
administered during the same experimental period, the resiults suggesting the 
maintenance of normal equilibrium in relation to supply and demand. 

It remained to be decided w'hether the action of th)nroxine was primarily 
upon the tumour, or whether the latter was only affected indirectly owing 
to some alteration of the metabolism of the host. The injection of O-l rag. of 
thyroxine daily for 12 days did not induce any toxic effects, but when the 
experiment was extended to 18 days 7 mice died out of a total of 47, from 
which it appeared that the threshold of toxicity had then been reached. 

The records of weight showed an average gain which corresponded very 
closely with increase in tumour mass, and there was no evidence of any loss 
of body weight, although it seemed probable that some reduction in the. latter 
would have occurred. The work of Abderhalden and Wertheimer [1928], and 
Bomeis [1923], has shown that in spite of the relative insusceptibility of rats 
and mice towards thyroxine, a loss of weight is induced by the repeated ad- 
ministration of small amounts. It was evident that if total weight remained 
stationary, or diminished, while the tumour continued to grow, a reduction in 
body weight must have occurred. Observations were therefore confined to a 
determination of the number of mice bearing tumours of increasing size in 
which total weight either remained stationary or diminished. 

Expebimbntal. 

The technique of implantation was described in an earlier paper [Gilroy, 
1930, IJ. Treatment consisted in the daily injection of 0*1 cc. of a 0*1 % 
solution of thyroxine, or of O-S oc. of a 10 % solution of arginine; in one group 
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both substances were injected, but the arginine was injected in the morning 
and the thyroxine at night. The total duration of the experiment was 12 days, 
the first injections being given 10 days after implantation; in certain groups 
treatment was reversed halfway through the experimental period, and the 


data are therefore given in every case for the 16th and 22nd days after 
implantation. 

Table I shows the number of mice in which weight was gained, remained 
stationary, or diminished, expressed as a percentage, the actual numbers being 
given in brackets below. 

Table I. 

Weight increased Weight stationary Weight decreased 

^7/% - -A 

mice 

Day 16 

Day 22 

bay 16 

Day 22 

Day 16 

Day 22 


Arginine 

Thyroxine 

Arginine 

Thjrroxine 

Arginine 

Thyroxine 

27 

8»0 

5.5-6 

7-4 

22-2 

3-7 

22-2 


(24) 

(15) 

(2) 

(6) 

(1) 

(6) 


Thyroxine 

Arginine 

Thyroxine 

Arginine 

Thyroxine 

Arginine 

27 

55-6 

89-0 

14-8 

7-4 

29-6 

.3-7 


(1.5) 

(24) 

(4) 

(2) 

(«) 

(1) 


Arginine 4 1 hyroxine 

Arginine f thyroxine 

Arginine 

4 thyroxine 

16 

87-r» 

94-0 

- _ 

6-0 

12-5 

— 


(14) 

(1.5) 

(0) 

(1) 

(2) 

(0) 


Arginine 

Arginine 

Arginine 

Arginine 

Arginine 

Arginine 

18 

89-0 

94-5 

— 

— 

no 

.5*.5 


(i«) 

(1*7) 

(0) 

(0) 

(2) 

(1) 


Thyroxine 

Thyroxine 

Thyroxine 

Thyroxine 

Thyroxine 

Thyroxine 

18 

72*2 

83-5 

— 

.5*5 

27-8 

*110 


(Kl) 

(15) 

(11) 

(1) 

{o) 

(2) 


1 -nt roated 

lIntroaU'd 

Untreated 

Untreated 

Untreated 

Untreated 

20 

9.50 

75-0 

— 

10*0 

.5-0 

15-0 


(19) 

(ir>) 

(<0 

(2) 

(I) 

(3) 


Owing to the small numbers involved no statistical significance can be 
attached to the results, but from the data presented certain inferences may 
be made. In a group of 27 mice injected with thyroxine for 6 days, 12 lost 
weight, while of 27 mice injected with arginine only 3 lost weight in the same 
number of days. Among 18 mice 8 lost weight when treatment with thyroxine 
was continued for 12 days and again only 3 out of 18 mice lost weight when 
injected with arginine for a similar period of time. When both arginine and 
thyroxine were injected for 12 days 3 out of 16 mice lost weight; this compares 
favourably with a loss of weight in 6 out of 20 in the group receiving no 
treatment at all. 

Under ordinary circumstance's, with normal stock, the injection of arginine 
does not appear to have any effect upon the body weight of mice, but it seems 
that if for any reason an undue strain is thrown upon the system of the 
animal, the tendency to lose weight can be compensated by the administration 
of this amino-acid. Thus the growth of a tumour absorbs certain nutritive 
substances at the expense of the tissues of the host; thyroxine increases the 
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demand for such materials by increasing general metabolism, and in both 
cases arginine seems capable of balancing the tissue loss. It may be inferred 
that arginine either exerts some protective action against the influence of 
thyroxine, or facilitates the immediate reconstruction of tissue protein. 

The substances which are known to modify the effect of thyroxine upon 
metabolism fall into two groups ; the first of these, exemplified by ergotamine 
[Abderhalden and Wertheimer, 1927], may be described as specific in their 
action ; the second are non-specific and are represented by the carbohydrates. 
Arginine, being an inert substance, is clearly not to be included in the first 
category but it is possible that in the present instance arginine functioned as 
a precursor of sugar. That this might occur is shown by the studies of amino- 
acid metabolism in diabetes, from the results of which Dakin [1923], concluded 
that “ arginine is the only amino-acid with more than five carbon atoms which 
can furnish glucose freely,” the intermediate step being the formation of 
ornithine by the action of the enzyme arginase. It is therefore possible that 
under certain circumstances arginine may be glycogenic, and it is well known 
that a diet rich in sugar-forming materials can counteract the influence of 
thyroxine upon metabolism [Abderhalden and Wertheimer, 1926], while 
protein accentuates its effects. 

Although arginine may serve as a source of sugar to the organism if need 
arises, this does not elucidate its action in accelerating the rate of tumour 
growth. It was shown by Cioffari and Piccaluga [1926], that a diet rich in 
carbohydrate did not have a stimulating effect, and in a previous series of 
experiments [Gilroy, 1930, 1], it was observed that amino-acids such as glycine 
and alanine were without any influence in increasing the rate of tumour 
growth, although these can be completely converted into glucose in the 
diabetic organism [Ringer and Lusk, 1910]. That arginine is an important 
constituent of tumours was shown by Kocher [1915], who found that it 
accounted for 12*4 % of the total protein nitrogen of neoplastic tissue. The 
specific importance of arginine in this connection was disputed by Drummond 
[1916], who pointed out that the diamino-acid content of any tissue was 
correlated with its nuclear content, and not with its rate of growth. It would 
seem, however, that the formation of nuclear material must involve the 
assimilation, or synthesis, of those substances which enter into its constitu- 
tion, otherwise growth by cell division could not occur. 

The alleged indispensability of arginine in general metabolism was ques- 
tioned by Bose and Cox [1924], and Rose and Cook [1925], but more recently 
Scull and Bose [1930], have demonstrated in the case of rats the possibility 
of a synthesis of arginine in the body. It seems not unlikely that a synthetic 
mechanism may be provided by a reversal of the normal hydrolytic action 
of arginase, for it is known, from the experiments of Wasteneys and Borsook 
[1925], that proteol 3 rtic enzymes are also capable of synthesis. The high 
arginine content of tumours may perhaps be thus explained, since arginase 
been shown by Edlbacher and Merz [1927], to be present in neoplssctic 
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tissue in considerable amount. A tissue thus equipped would not be de- 
pendent upon preformed arginine for nuclear synthesis and would to this 
extent more readily attain optimum conditions for growth. 

Summary. 

126 mice were implanted with the carcinoma M 63, and 10 days later were 
divided into groups, 88 mice receiving injections of thyroxine in doses of 
0"1 mg. daily for a period of 6 or 12 days. In certain groups arginine was 
injected coincidently with thyroxine; the remainder were either injected with 
arginine alone, or were given no treatment at all. 

The mice were weighed individually three times during the experiment 
and the results obtained indicated that arginine prevented a loss of weight 
which thyroxiiM' would otherwise have induced. 

As a high carbohydrate diet is known to modify the influence of thyroxine 
upon metabolism it is suggested that, in this instance, arginine was utilised 
for the formation of sugar, the latter being derived from ornithine, but reasons 
are advanced for considering that the glycogenic function of arginine could 
not be responsible for increasing the rate of tumour growth. 

I wish to record my indebtedness to the Medical Research Council for a 
grant which made this investigation possible, and to Professor Crew for 
scientific hospitality, and for his encouragement and advice. 
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BY METHYLGLYOXAL? 

GLYOXALASE— CO-ENZYME RATIO IN 
EXPERIMENTAL BERIBERI. 

By PAUL VOGT-M0LLER. 

From the Odense County and City Hospital, Medical Department, 
Odense, Denmark. 

(Preliminary Communication.') 

{Recdved March 31st, 1931.) 

In 1921 Findlay [1921] reported that “the glyoxalase content of the liver in 
pigeons with beriberi is less than that in control pigeons,” and “the adminis- 
tration of vitamin B to a beriberic pigeon is followed by an increase in the 
glyoxalase content of the liver,” but “ vitamin B does not act as a co-enzyme 
of glyoxalase.” Findlay drew no conclusion concerning the nature of the 
toxic substance supposed to come into existence during carbohydrate meta- 
bolism in the absence of the antineuritic vitamin. Since Findlay’s discovery 
important investigations have been made both with respect to vitamin B 
and to the conditions of dismutation of methylglyoxal (and phenylglyoxal). 

The complex nature of w'ater-soluble vitamin B, viz. its resolution into 
the components Bj (antineuritic and growth-promoting vitamin) and Bj (p.p. 
factor, growth-promoting and pellagra-preventing vitamin) is now a well- 
known fact; it is possible that more components are contained in the vitamin B 
complex, but as yet this has not been definitely elucidated. 

According to our present knowledge vitamin B^ seems to be closely related 
to carbohydrate metabolism [Evans and Lepkovsky, 1929-30] and, through 
the latter, possibly also to protein metabolism. As to the importance of 
vitamin Bj for fat metabolism it can only be said to be minimal ; as yet the 
importance of vitamin B 2 in metabolism is unknown. 

Several investigators have spoken in favour of the toxic pathogenesis of 
beriberi, none of them, however, stating the nature of the toxic substance 
with certainty; it was only supposed to come into existence duting carbo- 
hydrate metabolism in the absence of vitamin B^. The hypothesis most 
recently advanced [Peters, 1930], associated avitaminosis B^ with an increase 
of the amount of lactic acid in the organism, espec^dly of the brain. Peters 
believes that vitamin B^ is concerned with the removal of lactic acid in the 
Meyerhof carbohydrate cycle. 
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As far as I know the literature does not comprise any work associating 
beriberi with an intoxication by methylglyoxal. 

f As demonstrated by Toenniessen and Fischer [1926], Ariyama [1928, 1, 2] 
and Vogt [1929] methylglyoxal is, also in animal glycolysis, an intermediary 
substance in carbohydrate catabolism, a dismutation of methylglyoxal into 
lactic acid eventually taking place. 

Formerly methylglyoxal was considered a non-toxic substance [Dakin and 
Dudley, 1913, 4] but this view proved to be erroneous; it is a toxic substance 
as shown by Sjolleme and Seekles [1926], Fischler [1927], Kermack, Lambie 
and Slater [1927], and Herring and Hynd [1928], 

Normally methylglyoxal cannot be demonstrated in the organism, a dis- 
mutation of the substance by means of glyoxalase (ketonealdehydemutase) 
taking place in the presence of the co-enzyme (co-mutase). Neuberg and Kobel 
[1928, 1929, 1, 2] noticed that well-washed lactobacillus or yeast, which was 
capable of converting liexosediphosphate to methylglyoxal but incapable of 
forming lactic acid from methylglyoxal, acquired the ability of producing 
lactic acid when boiled yeast juice was added to it. This was interpreted by 
them as indicating that co-enzyme was indispensable for the enzymic pro- 
duction of lactic acid from methylglyoxal. It was also demonstrated by 
Vogt [1929] in the case of liver (and other organic) enzyme systems that no 
dismutation of methylglyoxal will take place in the absence of the co-enzyme ; 
under these conditions methylglyoxal is stabilised as such, and dismutation 
will only take place when co-enzyme is added to the enzyme system. Glyoxa- 
lase (a much better, because more logical, term would be ketonealdehydemutase 
as suggested by Neuberg [1913, 1, 2]) is widely distributed in nearly all tissues, 
more especially in the liver and muscles; and besides its role in the meta- 
bolism of sugar it also plays a part in the conversion of rf-alanine to lactic acid. 
The presence of glyoxalase in the tissues is thus of importance in relation to 
the metabolism of carbohydrates and proteins. The wide distribution of glyoxa- 
lase in the plant and animal worlds seems to afford a strong indirect support for 
the methylglyoxal theory. 

In my experiments mice and pigeons were used and three different methods 
employed. (1) The technique of Dakin and Dudley [1913, 1, 2, 3] and Neuberg 
[1913, 1, 2] which consists essentially in allowing a 20 % watery extract of 
the tissues to act on methylglyoxal (phenylglyoxal), and when the methyl- 
glyoxal (phenylglyoxal) is converted into lactic acid (mandelic acid), extracting 
the acid and estimating it by titration in terms of iV/10 NaOH. (2) The tech- 
nique of Vogt (1929) which consists in precipitation of methylglyoxal with 
2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine as bis-hydrazone. (3) The colorimetric method 
introduced by Ariyama [1928, 1] which is based upon the fact that glyoxals 
acquire, by the ad^tion of cyanide, such a great increase of reducing intensity 
in alkaline solution that they cause the colour development of Benedict’s 
arsenophosphottmgstic reagent. None of the possible intermediate products 
of sugar metabolism, such as formic, acetic, glycollic, and glyceric aldehydes, 
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lactic and pyruvic acids or free hexose, interferes with the determination by 
developing the blue colour, with the exception of dihydroxyacetone, which 
gives about 20 % of the colour of methylglyoxal of the same concentration. 

I thus succeeded in proving that methylglyoxal cannot be demonstrated in 
hexosephosphate liver enzyme systems in starved animals any more than in 
normal animals, but that this substance can be demonstrated in hexosephos- 
phate + liver extract from animals that do not get vitamin , i.e. in animals 
otherwise getting a complete diet, comprising vitamins A + D (cod-liver oil), 
Bg (autoclaved yeast), and E (wheat germ oil). I succeeded in demonstrating 
that the ingestion of vitamin B^ (tikitiki-extract or Peter^s concentrate) by the 
animals experimented upon apparently removed the difficulty attending the 
dismutation of methylglyoxal into lactic acid, and I also succeeded in demon- 
strating that in liver enzjmie systems from animals suffering from avitaminosis 
Bj methylglyoxal (and phenylglyoxal) is only converted into lactic acid (man- 
delic acid) to a small extent, whilst it was impossible in liver enzyme systems 
originating from normal (or starved) animals to demonstrate the presence of 
added methylglyoxal after the mixture had been allowed to stand for 24 hours. 
According to our present knowledge the enzyme is present in the liver tissue 
of animals suffering from avitaminosis B^^, whilst it seems to be the co-enzyme 
that is lacking, as a boiled aqueous extract of a normal animal liver, when 
added to the enzyme system originating from animals suffering from avita- 
minosis Bj , brings about the dismutation. This proof however is not conclusive 
when considered in relation to Vogt’s [1929] investigations, because aqueous 
boiled extract of liver is also capable, although to a small extent, of bringing 
about a dismutation of methylglyoxal, the more so as the experiments with 
co-enzyme originating from yeast did not give completely satisfactory results 
(compare Findlay’s results [1921]). As yet it cannot be decided with certainty 
whether it is the enzyme or, more probably, the co-enzyme that is lacking; 
perhaps there is a change of concentration in the enzyme/co-enzyme ratio 
of the organs of animals suffering from beriberi. 

The fact that there is a possibility of accumulating methylglyoxal in 
animals suffering from avitaminosis is the more interesting as the symptoms 
of methylglyoxal intoxication in many respects bear a resemblance to those 
of experimental beriberi. Possibly the low blood-sugar level in the terminal 
stage of avitaminosis Bj^ plays a role in regard to the sensitiveness of the animal 
to methylglyoxal; it is interesting in this connection to note that polyneuritic 
symptoms in the mouse resemble insulin symptoms in the same animal, 
especially interesting because methylglyoxal possibly plays a part in the pro- 
duction of the symptoms of insulin hypoglycaemia. 

The whole of the experimental material forming the basis of this preliminary 
communication will soon be published* 
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Summary. 

The hypothesis is set up that the symptoms of avitaminosis are caused, 
wholly or partly, by an intoxication by methylglyoxal occurring on account 
of a failure of the dismutation of methylglyoxal, the tissue being deprived of 
the co-enzyme (not glyoxalase itself), or at least of a greater quantity of co- 
enzyme in comparison with glyoxalase. 
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University of Liverpool. 

{Received February 6th, 1931.) 

In previous papers the writer has described experiments on the inactivation 
of trypsin [1930] and of enterokinase [1931] by heat. The first section of the 
present paper deals with the inactivation by heat of trypsin-kinase, the 
complex formed by union of the enzyme trypsin with its specific activator 
enterokinase. The examination of the heat-inactivation of trypsin-kinase in- 
volves in principle the three following operations: 

(1) the formation of trypsin-kinase by mixing solutions of trypsin and 
enterokinase and leaving the mixture for 30 mins, in a thermostat at 30®; 

(2) the transference of the trypsin-kinase, resulting after the above period 
of activation, to a thermostat at 50®, and the removal of samples at various 
time intervals; 

(3) the measurement of the trypsin-kinase content of the various samples 
by the extent of the hydrolysis produced in a caseinogen solution under 
standard conditions. 

The general experimental procedure involved in these operations may now 
be briefly described. 

ExperimmUd procedure. 

For comparison with the work on the heat-inactivation of trypsin free 
from enterokmase, where the glycerol concentration was 24 %, it is necessary 
to arrange in the present investigation that the solution df trypsin-kinase 
undagoing inactivation should have the same glycerol concentration. This is 
arrived at in the following way. 

6g. of dried intestinal mucosa, prepared according to the method of 
Waldschmidt-Leitz [1924], were dispersed through 200 cc. of a j^erol-water 
mixture (containing 23-6 % of glycerol) by shaking and the dispersion was 
left for 24 hours in the ice-chest to allow of the activator pasdng into pseudo- 
solution. The dispersion was then centrifuged and filtmed, and to oo. of 
the filtrate ■wtxe added 3 cc. of acetic acid. ISie resulting predpitate of 
protein matter was centrifuged off, and the clear supemattmt liquid neutralised 
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with N ammonia and kept in the ice-chest. This kinase solution now contained 
23 % of glycerol. The experiments were then carried out as follows. 

16 cc. of trypsin solution prepared as described in a previous paper of the 
writer [1930] (and containing 26-4 % of glycerol) were added to 10 cc. of the 
kinase solution described above. Formation of trypsin-kinase was allowed to 
occur by maintaining the mixed solutions for 30 mins, at 30®. At the end of 
this period 1 cc. of p^-adjusting liquid {N acetic acid, N ammonia and dis- 
tilled water) was added, thus producing in the final solution a glycerol content 
of 24 % . Of this final solution 3 cc. were measured out into each of a number 
of flasks already immersed in a thermostat at 50®. These flasks were with- 
drawn into crushed ice at various time intervals and the quantity of trypsin- 
kinase, i.e, the number of “units’* therein, determined by the method of 
Linderstrom-Lang and Steenberg [1929] at 30®, as described by the writer 
in a previous paper [1931], 

The Pjj measurements were carried out at room temperature by means of 
the glass electrode. 

It was found that the course of the reaction, using this solution of trypsin- 
kinase, is in fair agreement with the unimolecular expression^: 


2-303 , a 


where a — initial content of trypsin-kinase, 

a — a; content of trypsin-kinase after time t mins. 


Table I, which is typical of the results in general, illustrates the degree of 
agreement with the unimolecular expression. 


Table I. 


Temperature 50®. 8-77. Glycerol 24 %• 


Time 

(mins.) 

Trypsin-kinase content 
units per cc. 

fcxlO* 

0 

100 

— 

30 

0*83 

6-21 

00 

0-67 

6*67 

100 

0*54 

616 

220 

0*25 

6*30 


The effect of piy upon the heat-inuctivation. 

The stability of all enzymes is influenced very markedly by the of the 
medium, and Table II shows the effect of p^ upon the heat-inactivation of 
trypsin-kinase. In the second column the mean of the values of k for a par- 
ticular pg are set down opposite that Pq. The third column shows “smoothed 
values** of k obtained from the most probable curve resulting on plotting the 
experimental values of k against pg. This curve is shown in Pig. 1. 


^ Thxotigliout tbk paper k represents the velocity constant of a tinimoleoular reaction. 
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Table IL 

Temperature 60°. Glycerol 24 %. 

ifcxlO* 


Pm 

Experimentally found 

“Smoothed** fr 

4*10 

4-9 

4-9 

4-20 

4*7 

4*7 

4*97 

3*3 

3-4 

509 

3-3 

3-2 

6-90 

2*1 

2-3 

5*98 

2*4 

22 

6-50 

1*9 

20 

6‘67 

2-2 

205 

7-88 

3*4 

3-5 

815 

4*6 

4*3 

8-67 

6-6 

6-3 

8-77 

6-3 

6-9 

8-92 

9-6 

9*6 


It is seen that the optimum stability for trypsin-kinase lies about Pa 



Fig. 1. 

The critical increment for the heat-inactivation of trypsin-kinase. 

Experiments were carried out to determine the critical increment for the 
heat-inactivation of trypsin-kinase. This was determined by measuring k at 
50° and 60° and then substituting the mean values in the integrated form of 
the equation: 

dlofifh E 
dT ~ JKr*' 

Measurements were made: 

(1) in the region of optimum stability, p^ 6'5, 

(2) in the acid region at pg 4*1, pa 5'1, pa 6'9, 

(3) in the alkaline region at pa 8*8. 

The results are summarised in Table III in which the figures in the last 
column represent the critical increments calculated by substituting the mean 
values of h at 60° and 60° into the integrated form of th.e equation. 
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Table III. 


Vn 

k (at 50°) X 10* 

k (at 60°) X 10* 

E (cals.) 

8-8 

6‘34 

4-77 

43, (XK) 

6-6 

1-90 

1*65 

44,600 

6*9 

214 

1-35 

39,000 

61 

3-27 

2'80 

45,000 

41 

4*95 

2-90 

38,000 


The critiical increment appears to vary with in a fortuitous manner. 
It may be concluded that over the p^^ range 4--8-8 it is of the order of 40,000 
calories per “molar unit” of trypsin-kinase. 


Comparison with the results obtained for trypsin^ free from enterokinase. 

It will be seen, on comparing these results with those obtained by the 
writer [1930] for the heat-inactivation of trypsin free from enterokinase, that 
the behaviour is similar in two important respects : 

(1) in the position of the region of optimum stability, namely about p^ 6*5 ; 

(2) in the order of magnitude of the critical increment, namely about 
40,000 calories, being sensibly the same at the region of optimum stability 
and at points on the acid and alkaline sides in each case. 

This similarity suggests that the active enzymic groupings may still be 
of the same nature in trypsin-kinase as they are in trypsin. Since however 
trypsin-kinase has more extensive proteolytic activity than trypsin alone it 
is to be inferred that the attachment of the kinase, necessarily at points other 
than those proteolytically active, serves to intensify the latter. 

A comparison of the actual rates of heat-inactivation in both cases is of 
interest. This may possibly be best effected if, instead of comparing unimole- 
cular constants, we compare the times of “half decomposition.” This time 
interval is obtained from the uniraolecular expression by writing 




2303 


•ogio2- 


The compamoD is made in Table IV. The values of h corresponding to the 


Table IV. 

Temperature 50°. Glycerol 24 % . 


Time for “half decomposition*’ (mins.) 


Pu 

r ' 

Trypsin 

— ^ ^ 

Trypsin-kinase 

60 

231 

210 

60 

346 

277 

70 

346 

300 

80 

247 

193 

8*5 

198 

128 

90 

144 

74 


^ The word trypsin is used here in the sense employed by the Willst^tter school up to 1930, 
f,«. the enzyme inactive towards true proteins but capable oJE hydrolysing certain protein degra- 
dation products. It has since been shown that tiypsin itself may be resolved into a proteinase 
and a oarboxy-polypeptidase. It is the latter fraction which is responsible for the hydrolysis of 
protein degradation products. 
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curves for trypsin and trypsin-kinase respectively are calculated and 
then substituted into the equation for given above. 

It is seen from Table IV that the rates of heat-inactivation of trypsin and 
of trypsin-kinase are fairly close together. On the whole it is to be concluded 
that trypsin is slightly more stable when free from its activator than when 
associated with it. This superior stability of trypsin over trypsin-kinase is 
most marked in the alkaline region. 

The effed of the addition of protein upon the heat-inactivation 
of trypsin-kinase. 

Proteins, peptones and amino-acids have been found to have a stabilising 
influence upon a number of enzymes. Luers and Lorinser [1922] found that 
egg-albumin and gelatin have a stabilising influence upon malt amylase, and 
Willstatter, Graser and Kuhn [1922] showed that leucylglycine and yeast gum 
protect saccharase to some extent from heat-inactivation. When the proteins 
and their degradation products are the subwstrates and products of reaction 
respectively, as with the proteolytic enzymes, the stabilising effect is most 
pronounced, for enzymes generally are found to be protected by their specific 
substrates and their products of reaction. Thus Biernacki [1891] found that 
albumins protected trypsin from heat-inactivation, and Bayliss and Starling 
[1904] have observed a similar effect with caseinogen peptones and egg-albumin. 
Northrop [1922] has stated that the products formed by the action of trypsin 
on proteins have a protective action upon the enzyme, but that gelatin itself 
has no such stabilising action. 

In the following experiments, carried out by the writer, caseinogen was 
added to the solution of trypsin-kinase undergoing inactivation at two different 
Pq values: 

(1) at Ph 8*5, i,e. in the region of optimum activity for the enzyme, where 
the products of reaction are most readily formed; 

(2) at Ph 4*7, i.c. well outside the optimum region of activity for the 
enzyme. 

The experimental procedure was as follows. 

At -pff 8-5, To 26 cc. of trypsin-kinase, prepared as described above, were 
added 2 cc. of a buffer, prepared by mixing equal volumes of N ammonia 
and N ammonium chloride, and 2 cc. of a 6 % caseinogen solution. 

As a control the same solution was made up except that instead of 2 cc. 
of a 6 % caseinogen solution, 2 cc. of distilled water were used. 

At ps 4*7. The same solution and control were made up as at p^ 8*6 except 
that 2oc. of a buffer prepared by mixing equal volumes of 0*066 N sodium 
acetate and 0*066 .V acetic acid were used instead of the alkaline buffer. 

The solutions containing the added protein and also the control solutions 
were maintained at 60® for 90 mins, and the trypsin-kinase content was 
measured initially and at the end of this period of time. The results are shown 
in Tables V and VI. 
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Table V. 

Temperature 60®. 8'5. 




Trypsin 

-kinase 




units per cc. 



Time 

^ A. 




(mins.) 

Hun A 

Hun B 

JfcxlO* 

With added protein 

0 

1*06 

1*00 

Run A 3*3 


90 

0*76 

0*73 

Run B 3*2 

Without added protein 

0 

1*06 

101 

Run A 6*8 


90 

(^63 

0*61 

Run B 6*6 

From these results it follows that the mean decrease in 

k due to the added 


protein is 43 % . 


Table VI. 

Temperature 60°. Pn 4*7. 




Trypsin-kinase units per cc, 


Time 

! 

— — 

N 


(mins.) 

Run A 


Run B 

With added protein 

0 

1*09 


1*05 


90 

0*85 


0*81 

Without added protein 

0 

1*09 


1*05 


90 

0*83 


0*80 


It is seen that at this pjj of 4*7 the difference between the degree of 
inactivation of the solution containing added protein and that of the control 
is within the experimental error. 

It is to be concluded from these experiments that it is the products of 
hydrolysis which exert a stabilising influence upon the enzyme, the protein 
as such having little effect. 

A further experiment was carried out in which the heat-inactivation was 
again determined at the alkaline 8*5, but at 60° instead of at 50°. Since 
the critical increment for the tryptic hydrolysis of caseinogen is about 14,000 
calories [Moelwyn-Hughes, Pace and Lewis, 1930] w^hile the critical increment 
for the heat-inactivation of the enzyme is seen to be of the order of 40,000 
calories, a rise of 10° in temperature will result in a relatively smaller increase 
in the velocity of hydrolysis as compared with the increase in the velocity of 
inactivation. So that if, as we have inferred, the products of hydrolysis exert 
a stabilising influence upon the enzyme, this effect should be relatively less 
at 60° than it is at 50°. The results of the experiment are seen in Table VII. 

Table VII. 

Temperature 60°. Ph 8*6. 

Time Trypin-kiuase 

(mins.) units per oc. k x 10* 

With added protein 0 1*02 3*6 

90 0*71 

Without added protein 0 1*02 4*0 

90 0*68 
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The decrease in k owing to added protein is now 10 % , compared with 
the decrease of 43 % in the corresponding experiment at 60®, This result is 
therefore in agreement with the conclusion that it is the products of reaction 
rather than the protein itself which stabilise the enzyme to some extent 
against heat-inactivation. 

In experiments carried out by the writer on the heat-inactivation of a 
sample of commercial ‘‘active trypsin” (i.e, trypsin-kinase) it was found that 
the constants calculated on the basis of the unimolecular expression decreased 
with increase in time. Northrop [1922] found the same behaviour in experi- 
ments with commercial trypsin. He put forward the explanation that the 
slowing up of the reaction is due to the enzyme acting upon the protein matter 
in the preparation used, when the resulting products of hydrolysis unite with 
the enzyme to form compounds which are more stable to heat than the free 
enzyme. This conclusion, arrived at by Northrop, is substantially confirmed 
by the results described in this paper. 

Summary. 

1. A solution of trypsin-kinase has been prepared by the interaction of 
trypsin and enterokinase solutions for 30 mins, at 30®. The solution was used 
to study the heat-inactivation of trypsin-kinase. At the degree of purity 
employed it is found that the course of the reaction is in fair agreement with 
the unimolecular expression. 

2. The effect of ^pon the heat-inactivation has been investigated and 
it is found that the optimum stability is about 

3. The critical increment of the heat-inactivation process has been deter- 
mined at five Ph values, lying between pn 4 and 9. It is found that the critical 
increment is of the order of 40,000 calories per “molar unit” of enzyme. 

4. Experiments have been carried out upon the effect of adding caseinogen 
to the solution of trypsin-kinase imdergoing inactivation. The caseinogen was 
added to solutions of the enzyme at p^ 8*6 (in the optimum region of activity 
for trypsin-kinase) and at p^ 4*7 (well outside the optimum region of activity) 
respectively. It was found that at p^ 8*6 the effect of the caseinogen, added 
initially, is to slow up the heat-inactivation of the enzyme, but that at p^ 4*7 
there is no marked stabilisation. Thus it is concluded that it is the products 
of hydrolysis of the caseinogen which stabilise the enzyme. Further support 
for this conclusion was obtained by conducting the heat-inactivation of the 
enzyme, with caseinogen added initially, again at p^ 8*5 but at a temperature 
10® higher. It was found that under these conditions the relative stabilising 
effect is reduced. 

The above work was carried out under the direction of Professor W. C. M, 
Lewis, to whom the writer is indebted for help imd advice^ The tmter also 
desires to express his thanks to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., for a grant 
^to the Department of Physical Chemistry of the University of Liverpool. 
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Introduction. 

Recent experiments on the problem of the relation between carotene and 
vitamin A bore evidence in favour of the view that in the animal body 
carotene is being transformed into vitamin A [Moore, 1929; Capper, 1930; 
Wolff et al. 1930]. This being so, carotene would be the vegetable source from 
which vitamin A is built up and should be considered as a “provitamin.” 
An artificial conversion has not yet been obtained. Euler, Euler and Karrer 
[1929] have suggested that vitamin A might be a partly hydrogenated carotene, 
but no evidence has been found about the nature of their chemical relation. 

It seemed important to us to determine the relative molecular size of the 
two substances. We therefore determined their diffusion constants in the same 
solvent. Were these constants found to be of almost the same order of magni- 
tude, then the conclusion could be drawn that a simple chemical relation (e.g. 
a hydrogenation or an oxidation) existed. 

However, the result was the reverse. The diffusion constants of carotene 
and vitamin A showed such a difference that their chemical relation cannot 
be a simple one. If the idea that one substance is converted into the other 
is right, the conversion cannot consist in simple hydrogenation, but must be 
a more radical transformation of the molecule. It must be stated here, that 
what we considered as “vitamin A,” was determined by the reaction of Carr 
and Price (the blue colour developed by a solution of SbGIs in chloroform). 
We started from the point of view that up to now there has been evidence 
enough to consider this reaction as specific for the substance with vitamin 
properties when the absorption band is at 610 /a/x. 

In this connection we should like once more to draw attention to the fact 
that the transformation in vivo was also detected by the increase of the blue 
colouring capacity of liver extracts after animals had been fed with carotene. 

Materids, 

Vitamin A preparations were obtained from ihe tinsaponi^ble part of 
sheep-liver extracts. After saponificalion, the light petroleum extract was 
concentrated, cooled and filtered. The solution now contained about 0*1 mg. 
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of solid per rat unit of vitamin A^ and was by no means a pure vitamin 
solution as the actual active constituent was perhaps 2 % of the solid residue. 
Since indifEerent substances do not appreciably influence each other’s rates 
of diffusion provided that their solutions are not too concentrated, it seemed 
possible to work with these impure preparations. By evaporating the light 
petroleum in vacuo in a carbon dioxide atmosphere, adding xylene and 
evaporating half of the latter, a clear solution in xylene was obtained. 
Crystalline carotene was prepared from carrots and showed a m.p. of 174°. 
Considering the desirability of avoiding convection currents, when bringing 
the pure solvent above the very dilute carotene solution in order to effect 
diffusion, it was necessary to bring the solution to a higher specific gravity 
than that of the pure solvent. Therefore a certain amount of cholesterol was 
added. This amount was in Exps. 1 and 2 about 6 %, in Exps. 3 and 4 about 
3%. 

The ratio of carotene to the total solid was in Exp. 2 1:630, in Exp. 3 
1 : 60. The solutions of carotene in xylene proved extremely unstable, even 
when kept hermetically closed in a dark room. To get rid of this inconvenience 
in the second series of experiments a small quantity of pyrogallol was added 
to the solution which proved to be very effective in keeping the quantity of 
carotene unchanged for a considerable time if preserved in the dark. 

Method of measuring the diffusion velocity. 

In our experiments we used the diffusion apparatus of Cohen and Bruins 
[1923]. This consists of six glass discs, which may be rotated around a common 
axis, all being of exactly the same thickness. With the exception of the lowest 
and uppermost, all the discs are provided wuth three round perforations fitting 
exactly upon each other. When the discs are put together these perforations 
make three cylindrical spaces. The actual experiment is carried out by filling 
the lowest section of these cylinders with the solution to be investigated and 
the three higher compartments with the pure solvent. By suitably and very 
carefully rotating the discs, the upper three compartments are now brought 
above the lower one. After the diffusion has taken place for a certain time, 
the four compartments are again separated by rotating two alternate discs 
(Nos. 2 and 4), In this way the colunm of liquid is divided into four equal 
parts. Every one of these parts is analysed separately. From the ratio of 
the concentrations of the dissolved substance in the four layers the diffusion 
constant may be calculated. For a detailed description of the apparatus and 
of the calculation the original literature should be consulted. 

A few simplifications of the original procedure were introduced*. As our 
analytical methods did not permit a very high exactitude, part of the pre- 
cautions usually exercised in diffusion experiments were not considered im- 

^ We have to thank N. V* Oiganon, Oas, for having supplied us with this preparation. 

* The dlfiusion appatatus was plaoed in the cellar of the van H Hoff Laboratory^ TJtrecht 
(Direotor Pkof. Dr £« Cohen). 
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perative in this case. In the first series of experiments, with both substances, 
we did not work with a thermostat, but wrapped the diffusiometer in 
cotton wool and took care that no sudden changes of temperature should 
occur. Diuing the second series the apparatus was placed in the air-thermostat 
[Cohen and Bruins, 1923, p, 371], but the water in the thermostat did not 
circulate and therefore no auxiliary thermostat was needed. The rotation of 
the discs was not performed mechanically but very carefully by hand. Before 
starting the diffusion process, the apparatus was kept for 3 hours in the 
thermostat. 

In all our experiments we used pure m-xylene (b.p. 139-139-5°) as a solvent. 
The discs were lubricated with glycerol in the first series. As this took 
up moisture from the air very easily, the edges were greased with soft soap. 
In the second series the discs were lubricated by a hydrogel of glycerol- 
amylum. 

Calculation. 

Each diffusion experiment gave us three concentration values for each 
cylindrical section, the average of which was used for the calculation of the 
diffusion constant. To this end the tables of Kawalki [1894] were used. 

Intermediate values, not recorded in these tables, were found by linear 
interpolation. In this way we obtained from each experiment four values of x 
in the formula: 

® 2> 

where A' is the half of the height of one section, D is the diffusion constant, 
t is the time of diffusion. From these four values the average was calculated 
for each diffusion-experiment, their relative ‘‘weights’^ being taken into 
account [for details see Cohen and Bruins, 1923]. 

The time of diffusion in all experiments was about the same, hence the 
following values for the ^‘weight” p of the various sections were used, the 
relative variations in the concentrations of the four sections being between 
X = 0*1296 and x = 0-1936, i.e. the part of the tables used in these calculations. 


Section 1 p — 629 

2 p « 312 

3 p = 178 

4 p «= 660 

p » 1679 Xnv 


The diffusion constant is found from the formula: 





Spa? 
Ip • 


For our diffusiometer A'* » 0*2376 [Cohen and Bruins, 1924], D is expressed 
in cm.^ per 24 hours. 

For the calculation of the diffusion constant at 20° we used a temperature 
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coefficient of 1'4 % per ° C. This is the temperature coefficient of the viscosity 
of m-xylene calculated from the data given by Thorpe and Rodger (Landolt- 
Bornstein tables). 

Methoi of analysis. 

In these diffusion experiments only the relative concentrations in single 
sections are to be determined, and it is not required to know the absolute 
concentration of the substance investigated. This is very important for the 
reason that only in view of this fact may we use without any objection the 
reaction of Carr and Price [1926] for our vitamin A determinations. However 
doubtful the absolute value of this reaction is, the units by which we express 
the concentration value of the cylindrical sections may be quite arbitrary. 

A. Vitamin A determination. 

The reaction was carried out in the usual way ( 0-2 cc. of the solution, to 
which two drops of acetic anhydride were added to prevent precipitation, 
were mixed with 2 cc. of a saturated solution of SbClj in chloroform [Bertram, 
1929], and the blue colour measured in the Lovibond colorimeter. 

The colour expressed in Lovibond units not being a linear function of the 
dilution, a standard curve of this function was made. 

The solutions to be investigated were always brought to such dilutions 
that the reaction of Carr and Price gave a blue colour corresponding to about 
5 units. Two other dilutions were made, if possible of about 4 and 6 units. 
From these three determinations the average value was obtained. The values 
recorded in the Tables are these averages calculated in rat units of Rosenheim 
per cc. solution (5 Lovibond units are equal to 5 rat units). As already stated, 
the absolute value of the units is of no importance. The error in our series 
of experiments amounts to about 5-10 % . Errors of this range of magnitude 
seemed rather disturbing for the reliability of the diffusion constants to be 
calculated; therefore the average of three concentration measurements was 
used in these calculations. 

B. Carotene determinations. 

The determinations of carotene were carried out colorimetrically with the 
stuphometer of Zeiss, by means of a standard curve established in a pre- 
liminary series with solutions of known concentration. Carotene having an 
absorption band at 490-475ju./4 the filter S 47 was used in these determinations. 
Solutions of carotene containing O-OOl-O'Ol mg. per cc. can be determined 
very exactly with the photometer. The probable error in these estima- 
tions does not exceed 3 % . In the following tables the concentrations are 
Koorded in (HK)! mg. per cc. These figures also represent the average of three 
determinations. 
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Results of the experiments. 

Vitamin A ; first series. 

I. 




Diffusion time: 3-030 days; temp. 

16-3°-15*0®; 

average 

15-7°. 



A 

B 

C 

Average 

0/000 

X 

p.jj 



1 

73 



72 

72 

1109 

0-1477 

78*13 



2 

127 



123 

125 

1926 

0*1397 

43*69 

*av~ 

244-26 

T679 

3 

188 

— 

193 

191 

2943 

0*1226 

21-82 

4 

269 

— 

263 

261 

4021 

0-1626 

100-72 






Im 

99^ 


244*26 





D 

=0*540 cm.*/24 hours; 

=0*672 om.V24 hours- 







II. 







Diffusion time : 

3*018 days: 

; temp. 

16*lM8-2°; 

average 

17-2°. 



A 

B 

C 

Average 

0/000 

X 

p,x 



1 



47 

48 

47*6 

1237 

01343 

71*05 



2 



77 

62 

69*6 

1811 

0*1613 

60*33 


248-18 

=0-1478 

3 

— 

111 

102 

106-6 

2773 

0*0835 

14*86 

^sv~ 

4 

— 

157 

164 

160-6 

4180 

0*1696 

111*94 







384-0 

10001 


248-18 





D 

=0*531 cm.*l24i hours; D*, 

=0*562 cm.V24 hours. 







III. 







Diffusion time: 3*015 days; temp. 

18*9°-19*6°; 

average 

19*2°. 



A 

B 

C 

Average 

0/000 

X 

p.x 



1 

68 

58 

— 

58 

1090 

0*1495 

79-09 



2 

107 

107 

— 

107 

2012 

0*1222 

38*13 


235116^0-1401 

1679 ” 

3 

158 

167 

— 

158 

2971 

0*1242 

22*11 

^av“ 

4 

208 

210 

— 

209 

3929 

0*1462 

96*83 






532 

10002 


236*16 




D =0-664 oin.*/24 hours; D„= 0-670 cnj.V24 hours. 

Vitamin A ; second series. 


I. 

Diffusion time: 2-660 days; temp. 19-3°-19-7°; average 19-6°. 



A 

B 

C 

Average 

0/000 

X 

p»x 


1 

33 

32 

34 

33*0 

1235 

0*1347 

71*26 


2 

62*5 

62*6 

52-5 

52*6 

1965 

0*1310 

40*87 

224*89 

3 

77*6 

77*5 

79 

78*3 

2932 

0*1161 

20*49 

*»V= 1079 

4 

105 

105 

100 

103*3 

3868 

0*1398 

92*27 






287a 

10000 


224*89 




D 

=0*602 om.V24 hours; 

=0*606 cm.*/34 hours, 







II. 






Diffusion time: 

1 

1 

*P 

16*8‘’-17*3‘»; 

average 

17-0°. 


A 

B 

C 

Average 

0/000 

X 

p,x 


1 

25 

27 

29 

27*0 

1049 

0*1540 

81*47 


2 

46*5 

48 

51*5 

48*5 

1885 

0*1465 

45*71 


a 

73 

80 

73 

75*3 

2927 

0*1142 

20*33 


4 

110 

107 

102*5 

106*5 

4139 

0*1653 

109*10 






257*8 

10000 


2S«<61 



0—0*547 om.V24 horns; D^s:0*609 cbi.*/ 24 honis. 
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III. 

Diffusion time: 3*042 days; temp. 19*5®--19*9®; average 19*7®. 



A 

B 

C 

Average 

0/000 

X 

p.x 

1 

48 

46 

46 

46*7 

1253 

0*1327 

70*20 

2 

73 

73 

75 

73*7 

1978 

0*1285 

40*09 

3 

108 

107 

112 

109*0 

2926 

0*1141 

20*31 

4 

142*5 

148 

139 

143*2 

3843 

0*1376 

90*82 





372*6 

10000 


221*42 


D =0*592 cm,®/24 hours; =0*594 cm.V24 hours. 


Carotene ; first series. 


I. 

Diffusion time: 2*930 days; temp. 19*3®-16*S® (mostly 17*8®-16*8®) average 17*3° 



A 

B 

C 

Average 

0/000 

X 

1 

39*5 

40*5 

— 

40 

851 

0*1802 

2 

83 

79*5 

— 

81 

1724 

0*1798 

3 

162 

1605 

— 

161 

3426 

— 

4 

193*5 

182*5 

— 

188 

4000 

0*1518 





4TO 

10001 



Section 1 +2=2575; section 3 + 4 = 7426; jr=0 1803; D = 0*450 cm.V24 hours; 
D,o= 0*467 cm.*/24 hours. 

11. 


Diffusion time: 2*920 days; temp. 18*2®-17‘6®; average 17*9®, 



A 

B 

C 

Average 

0/000 

X 

p.x 

1 

— 

8*6 

9*0 

8*8 

962 

0*1647 

87*13 

2 

— 

14*2 

13*9 

14*05 

1536 

0*2228 

69*51 

3 

— 

28*8 

30*0 

29*4 

3215 

0*2288 

40*73 

4 

— 

38*4 

40*0 

39*2 

4287 

0*1807 

119*26 





91*45 

10000 


316*63 



D 

= 0*431 cm.*/24 hours; D*,, 

=0*444 cm.V24 hours, 





Carotene 

; second series. 



I. 




Diffusion time: 

2*816 days; 

; temp. 

17*2®-16*5®; 

; average 


A 

B 

C 

Average 

0/000 

X 

p.x 

1 

36 

36 

35*5 

36 

754 

0*1936 

102*36 

2 

80 

78 

77*6 

78*5 

1644 

0*1973 

61*56 

3 

148*5 

147*5 

148*5 

148 

3100 

0*1614 

28*73 

4 

215*5 

214 

215 

215 

4502 

0*2046 

135*04 





477*6 

10000 


327*69 



D 

=0*432 om.V24 hours; Dj^: 

=0*460 cm.*/24 hours. 






II. 




A 

B 

0 

Average 

0/000 

X 

p.x 

1 

28 

27 

27*6 

27*5 

872 

0*1773 

93*79 

2 

53$ 

53*5 

635 

53*5 

1698 

0*1854 

67*84 

3 

100 

97*5 

98*6 

99*0 

3143 

0*1806 

32*15 

4 

135*5 

m$ 

132 

135*0 

4287 

0*1807 

119*26 





316-0 

lOOOO 


303*04 


316*63 
•^av 1679 


16*9°, 


327*69 
•**av- 1679 


^3*04 

1679 


D9ftO*4S9 owuV^i hours; D^«0*467 cm.*/24 hours. 


Bioohsttit 1981 nT 


0*1319 


0*1886 


0*1952 


0*1805 


28 
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Note, In Exp. 1 of the first series referring to carotene the concentration 
of section 3 was found very much too high and correspondingly the con- 
centration of section 4 too low. Probably convection took place here. 

In calculating the difiEusion constant the sections 1 and 2 and 3 and 4 
were added together and the value of m calculated by interpolating for the 
sum of these concentrations in the tables of Kawalki. 


The following table 
diffusion constants: 


Discussion of the results. 

contains the summary of results referring to the 
Vitamin A. 


First series 
I D,o=0-572 

U D„=0-662 

III B^=s:0-570 


Second aeries 
Diio=0-669 


Average 0*566 

Average Dj® =0*678 cm.V24 hours. 


0*690 


Carotene. 

First series Second series 

I I)«>=0*467 I),o==0‘460 

II =0*444 Da, =0*467 

Average 0*466 0*464 

Average D^= 0*466 om.*/24 hours. 

The diffusion constant of vitamin A is found to be considerably higher 
than that of carotene, the difference exceeding appreciably the probable error 
of the experiments. 

The results of parallel estimations of the vitamin experiments do not agree 
amongst each other as accurately as do other diffusion experiments done with 
the same apparatus. Probably the method of analysis must be considered as 
the principal source of inexactitude; as already stated the probable error of 
one determination amounts to 10 %. The accuracy of the observations was 
however enhanced by their number, considering that every value of the 
diffusion constant as recorded above is based on the average of 36 analyses. 
The accuracy of the analytical method for carotene exceeds that for vitamin A; 
this is perhaps the reason why the values found for carotene are more con- 
sistent than those for vitamin A. 

Other sources of errors are the following. 

X. Fluctuations of temperature; these were rather great for diffusion ex- 
periments. Xylene is not an advantageous solvent for these determinations. 
It has a small specific heat, a high dilatation coefficient and a bw viscosity 
^dra^baoks which however it shares with most other organic solvents). The 
occurrence of convection currents is very much favoured by these properties. 

2. Evaporation of the xylene while filling and emptying the diffumon 
cyiindeni. 
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3. In the first series some glycerol was found at the bottom of the diffusion 
cylinder, after the experiments were finished. 

4. Oxidation of the substance investigated. 

Though the influence of these four sources of error upon the ultimate 
result is perhaps inferior to that involved by inadequacy of the analyses they 
doubtless vitiate the results to some extent. We estimate the probable error 
in the final figures above recorded (provided that there are no intrinsic causes 
due to systematic errors), for vitamin A 4 %, for carotene 2 %. 


The molecular weight of vitamin A. 

As to the molecular weight of vitamin A we may state the following. For 
the relation between the diffusion constant and the molecular weight, an 
empirical formula has been found : 

DVM^c, 

in which D is the diffusion constant, M the molecular weight and c a constant, 
dependent on the nature of the solvent and the temperature. This formula 
was experimentally tested by Oholm [1909] and found to be fairly satisfactory. 

By comparing the diffusion constants found above with the molecular 
weights we obtain the following result: 


If we now substitute in this formula the known value for the molecular weight 
of carotene we obtain : 




536 


Jtfvit = -ri*=Ti = 333 


According to these calculations the molecular weight of vita min A should 
be equal to 333, a figure which may be accepted only with reserve considering 
the uncertainty about the determination of the diffusion constant of vitamin A, 
and the error in M being twice as much as the error in D. 

In addition we emphasise that the formula used above is not founded on 
the exact kinetic theory of diffusion; according to this the diffiision constant 
is connected more closely with the sixe, i.e. the diameter of the particles, than 
with their weight. 

StTHMABY. 

The diffusion constants of carotene and vitamin A in xylene were deter- 
mined and found to be 0*455 cm.*/24 hours, and 0*578 om.*/24 hours, respec- 
tively at 20°. The difference found exceeds considerably the probable errors 
of measurement. The ratio of the molecular weights of the two substances 
has been otdculated and from this a molecular weight of about 330 has been 
deduced for vitamin A. The value obtained causes the assumption of a simple 
chemical relation between vitamin A and carotene to appear improbable. 


29— i 
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Introduction. 

The keystone of a theory of intermediary carbohydrate metabolism, put 
forward by Dakin and Dudley [1913, 3; 1914] is the ketonic aldehyde, methyl- 
glyoxal. The postulation of this substance as the catabolic precursor and 
anabolic successor of lactic acid (CHj . CO . CHO CH 3 . CHOH . COOH) corre- 
lates in an intelligible scheme many of the known metabolic changes of 
carbohydrates. 

The discovery of the enzyme glyoxalase [Dakin and Dudley, 1913, 1 ], 
which, detectable in all mammalian tissues with the exception of the pancreas, 
rapidly converts methylglyoxal into lactic acid, provided substantial support 
for the theory, and a large body of evidence, subsequently collected, has upheld 
the opinion that methylglyoxal is, in fact, an intermediary compound in 
norma] glycolysis [.see e.g. Toenniessen and Fischer, 1926; Ariyama, 1928, 2 ]. 

Now LuncLsgaard recently [1930, 1 ] independently rediscovered the fact, 
first noted by Pohl [1887], that the muscles of animals, poisoned with iodo- 
acetic (or bromoacetic) acid, form no lactic acid under conditions in which 
normal muscle produces considerable amounts of this substance. Here then 
is a simple chemical substance which prevents the normal breakdown of 
carbohydrate, presumably by interfering with one or more of the catabolic 
reactions involved, and possibly, therefore, with that brought about by 
glyoxalase. The experimental examination of this possibility, which forms the 
basis of this paper, proves that sodium iodoacetate is in fact a powerful 
inhibitor of the action of glyoxalase. 

Exeerihentad. 

In all the experiments here mentioned the breast-muscle of chickens was 
used as the source of the enzyme, since this tissue yields highly active extracts. 

The technique of determining glyoxalase activity was that of Dakin and 
Dudley [1918, 4] in which the muscle extract is incubated with phenylglyoxal 
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in the presence of an excess of freshly precipitated calcium carbonate. 
Z-Mandelic acid is produced, and a determination of its optical rotation gives 
a measure of the enzymic activity. 

Glyoxalase is very sensitive to acids [Dakin and Dudley, 1913, 2] and it 
is for this reason that calcium carbonate is used to neutralise the acid formed 
during the reaction. It was obviously not permissible, therefore, in experi- 
ments on the effect of iodoacetic acid on the enzyme, to add the acid itself, 
and solutions of the neutral sodium salt were employed. 

Numerous experiments concerning the effect of this salt on the action of 
glyoxalase in vitro were performed ; in the interests of economy of space only 
one of these is described, which displays all the points of interest revealed in 
earlier experiments from which the best conditions for demonstrating the 
inhibitory effect of sodium iodoacetate were evolved. 

Effexi of sodium iodoacetate on the action of glyoxalase in vitro. 

The minced breast-muscle of two chickens, which had been killed with 
chloroform, was digested with five times its weight of distilled water with 
frequent stirring at room-temperature for 2 hours. The extract was then 
filtered through muslin. 

In the meantime a solution containing 3 mg. iodoacetic acid, neutralised 
with its equivalent of sodium hydroxide, per cc., a solution containing 20 mg. 
phenylglyoxal per cc., and an aqueous suspension of freshly precipitated 
calcium carbonate had been prepared. 

All these liquids were first warmed to 37^ and then in each of 8 flasks 
were placed 10 cc, of calcium carbonate suspension, 50 cc. of muscle extract 
and 2 drops of toluene. Each of the flasks 1-5 then received 10 cc. of sodium 
iodoacetate solution, and each of the flasks 6-8 (controls) 10 cc, of water. 
The flasks were kept at 37"^ and 10 cc. of phenylglyoxal solution were 
added to the series as follows: immediately to flasks 1 and 6; after 1 hr. to 
flask 2; after 2 hrs. to flasks 3 and 7; after 3 hrs. to flask 4; after 4 hrs. to 
flasks 5 and 8. 

Each flask was withdrawn from the hot-room 20 hrs. after it received its 
phenylglyoxal, and the contents were worked up as follows. 

26 g. ammonium sulphate were added and the flask was heated in a boiling 
water-bath for 6 mins. To the cooled contents were added cautiously 8 cc. of 
syrupy phosphoric acid. After standing for 30 mins, the liquid was filtered 
through a Buchner funnel; the precipitate was not washed. The filtrate was 
extracted 4 times with lO cc. quantities of ether, and the combined extract 
was washed with 6 cc. water. The ether was then removed in vacuo and the 
residue dissolved in 7 cc. water. After filtration through paper in which a 
very small amount of charcoal had been placed the rotation of the Hg^^ei line 
was re^d in a 1 dm. tube. 

The experimental result is given in Fig. 1. 

The points on curve A represent the rotations of the Z-mandelic acid formed 
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in flasks 6, 7 and 8 and indicate that no appreciable loss of enzymic activity 
occurs when a glyoxalase solution is incubated in the presence of calcium 
carbonate at 37*^ for 4 hrs. before adding the substrate. The points on curve B 
represent the rotations of the Z-mandclic acid formed in flasks 1-5 and the 
curve shows the rate of inactivation of glyoxalase by sodium iodoacetate 
under the prescribed experimental conditions. 



Fig. 1, .4 is tho control glyoxalase curve. B shows the inactivation of 
glyoxalase by sodium iodoacetati*. 

To ensure comparable results in experiments of this kind the technique must be rigidly 
constant. 

It is advisable to use flasks of equal <*apacity and shape. They should lie large enough to allow 
the reaction mixture to lie in a shallow layer so that the calcium carbonate, which sinks to the 
bottom, may act reasonably ofliicicntly as ncutralisc'r of the acid formed. In these experiments 
,'150 cc. Erlenmeyer flasks were employed. 

I’he amount of toluene added as an antiseptic should l>e small and accurately measured since 
this substance itself has a definite inhibitory action on glyoxalase [Dakin and Dudley, 1913, 4]. 

1’he ether used for extracting the rnandelic acid in expt‘riments wherct iodoacetate has been 
addc^l should l>e reasonably pure. Ether containing much peroxide Idieratcs free iodine during 
the extraction. If this occurs a few drops of thiosulphate solution should be added to the water 
used for washing the combined ether extract. 


Effect of sodium iodoacetate on glyoxalase in vivo. 

4 cc. of a solution of sodium iodoacetate. equivalent to 26 mg. iodoacetic 
acid, were injected under the skin of the back into a chicken weighing 385 g. 
The first symptoms wen* noticed after 20 mins., tho bird becoming lethargic. 
Its weakness steadily increased, until after 2f hrs. it died apparently from 
circulatory failure. A normal control bird of about the same weight was killed 
with chloroform and the breast-muscle of each was minced and digested for 
hrs. at room temperature with five times its weight of distilled water. 
50 cc. of each extract, filtered through muslin, were incubated at 37® for 
16 hrs, with 10 cc. of calcium carbonate suspension and 10 cc. of a solution 
containing 0*2 g. pheuylglyoxal, 2 drops of toluene being added to each flask 
as antiseptic. The rnandelic acid formed was extracted in the manner already 
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described and the rotations were observed under the same conditions as in 
the previous experiment. 

A second experiment in which a bird weighing 610 g. received 40 mg. 
iodoacetic acid as sodium salt in 4 cc. water was performed. The poisoned bird 
died 3J hrs. after the injection, and a control bird was killed for comparison 
at the same time. The rotations of the Z-mandelic acid formed in the two ex- 
periments were as follows : 

Normal chickens Poisoned chickens 

-206° -1-24° 

-202° -M9° 

Although in many instances it is not justifiable to take tissues of one 
normal animal as controls against which to compare corresponding tissues of 
an experimental animal, it is the vTiter’s experience that, with a rigid ad- 
herence to technique, the glyoxalase activity of a given tissue in a series of 
normal animals of the same kind is remarkably constant. The results quoted 
above are therefore considered to be significant, and the effect of poisoning 
with iodoacetic acid appears to have reduced the glyoxalase activity of the 
breast-muscle of these chickens nearly to one-half that of the same muscle of 
normal birds at a time when death supervenes. 

Discussion. 

The experiments described in this communication demonstrate that sodium 
iodoacctate is a powerful inhibitor of the tissue enzyme which converts 
methylglyoxal into lactic acid. 

The significance of this observation is considerably enhanced by Limds- 
gaard’s investigations which have shown that sodium iodoacetate is not a 
general enzymic poison; it disturbs neither glycogenolysis nor the normal 
breakdown of phosphagen in a muscle in which it has completely suppressed 
the formation of lactic acid [Lundsgaard, 1930, 2]. In particular is it note- 
worthy that it does not interfere with the actions of the carbohydrate-splitting 
enzymes invertase and ptyalin, and, whilst it prevents the alcoholic fermen- 
tation of yeast, the oxidative metabolism is unaffected by it [Lundsgaard, 
1930, 2, 3]. In the light of these interesting experiments on the scope of its 
action Lundsgaard forms the opinion that sodium iodoacetate inhibits specifi- 
cally the process of glycolysis, interfering, therefore, at some stage of the 
degradation of glucose to lactic acid. The work here presente>d indicates a 
specific inhibition of the reaction which has been postulated as that imme- 
diately concerned with the production of lactic acid in tissues, thus supporting 
at the same time Lundsgaard’s conclusion and the view that methylglyoxal is 
indeed the immediate precursor of lactic acid in the normal glycolytic chain 
of reactions. 

Another inhibitor of the action of glyoxalase has been known for some 
time. In the course of their early work on glyoxalase Dakin and Dudley 
[1913, 4] observed that pancreatic extracts inhibited the action of the enzyme, 
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and they named the factor ‘‘antiglyoxalase.” It is very interesting to note 
that both antiglyoxalase and sodium iodoacetate exert their effect on the 
enzyme in the same manner; neither inhibitor acts instantaneously, the degree 
of inhibition increasing with the length of tim(‘ of contact between inhibitor 
and enzyme. The curve shown in Fig. 1 is of precisely the same type as is 
obtained in similar experiments with antiglyoxalase. and could be closely 
imitated by using an appropriate pancreadc extract. 

Some time after Dakin and Dudley’s description of antiglyoxalase Winfield 
and Hopkins [1915] announced that pancreatic extract was capable of in- 
hibiting the formation of lactic acid in muscle. 

The assumption of id(‘ntity between antiglyoxalase and Winfield and 
Ho})kins’s factor w'as rendered difficult at that time mainly by their statciinent 
that the latter w^as heat-stable (and could therefore be neither trypsin, 
amylopsin nor lipase) whilst Dakin and Dudley had found that antiglyoxalase 
was readily destroyc'd by heat. Further differences appeared w’^hen Foster 
[1925] claimed to have separated them by means of 70 % alcohol in which 
the lactic acid-inhibiting factor was said to be soluble whilst antiglyoxalase 
was not. On this point, how^ever. her evidence does not carry full conviction, 
for in several of her experiments the alcoholic extracts displayed anti- 
glyo.xalase action. It is true that this w'as slight in comparison with the 
inhibition of lactic acid formation in muscle caused by these preparations, 
but sinc^e sh(^ allow'ed her extracts to act on glyoxalase solutions for only 
1 hr. before adding the substrate, it is clear, remembering that antiglyoxalase 
dev^dops its inhibitory effect in a mann<»r closely similar to that sht^wii for 
iodoacetate (Fig. 1). that only slight inhibition would be expected, and that 
this would bear no simple quantitativ’^e rtdationship to the results which she 
obtained on the inhibition of lactic aidd production in muscle. 

Some confirmation of the inhibitory factor’s heat-stability, as reported by 
Winfield and Hopkins, was perhaps provided by the partial survival of activity 
in her preparations after autoclaving for 20 mins, at 120'^, although it should 
be noted that they were tested only with res})ect to antiglyoxalase. 

When phenvlglyoxal is incubated in muscle extracts which have been 
inactivated with respect to glyoxalase, or in pancreatic extracts which contain 
none of this enzyme, a yellow' colour, or yellow precipitate, appears. Foster 
considered that this phenomenon most probably indicated that pancreatic 
extract acted on the substrate rather than on the enzyme, and doubted the 
existence of “antiglyoxalase” in the sense postulated by Dakin and Dudley. 
This conclusion has been negatived by Ariyama [1928, 1], and recently 
GirSavicius [1930] has stated that the production of the yellow colour is 
entirely independent of the antiglyoxalase activity of the pancreas. Being 
apparently imaware of Dakin and Dudley’s observation [1913, 1] that phenyl- 
glyoxal readily condenses wdth arginine, ornithine, histidine and lysine, 
yielding sparingly soluble yellow compounds, he rediscovered the clue to the 
proper explanation of the phenomenon, w’^hich is undoubtedly caused by 
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condensation of phenylglyoxal with basic amino-acids either in, or arising 
from, the protein of the tissue extracts. 

Further investigations into the nature of the substance in pancreatic 
extracts which inhibits the foiination of lactic acid by muscle have led 
McCullagh [1928] and Case and McCullagh [1928] to the conclusion that it is 
merely amylase, which acts by virtue of its power of preventing the formation 
of hexosephosphates, an explanation which has been challenged by Harrison 
and Mellanby [1930]. 

This conclusion is incompatible with Winfield and Hopkins’s original obser- 
vation on the heat-stability of the factor and with Foster’s statement con- 
cerning its solubility in 70 % alcohol, for Harrison and Mellanby found that 
such solutions were practically devoid of amylolytic action. 

As the problem stands at present, therefore, assuming the accuracy of 
the experimental observations briefly reviewed, it appears possible that there 
may be more than one mechanism whereby pancreatic extracts prevent the 
formation of lactic acid in muscle. 

The significance and importance of antiglyoxalase in this connection is 
apparent from the work of Toenniessen and Fischer [1926; see also Ariyama, 
1928, 2], They have presented strong evidence that in a mixture of minced 
muscle and pancreas (or in mixed extracts of these organs) to which sodium 
fructosediphosphate had been added, methylglyoxal accumulated in detect- 
able amounts. Similar experiments, using sodium iodoacetate as inhibitor, 
would be of considerable interest. According to Case and McCullagh’s results, 
pancreatic amylase (or some associated substance) may interfere at an earlier 
stage of the degradation of carbohydrate; and the fact that a simple salt, 
sodium iodoacetate, inhibits lactic acid formation in muscle and the glyoxalase 
activity of muscle extracts, suggests the idea that there may occur in the 
pancreas a relatively simple compound, possibly heat-stable and soluble in 
70 % alcohol, which also exerts an inhibitory power on glyoxalase, or on 
some other enzyme concerned in the process of normal glycolysis. 

If this proved to be so, the conflict of evidence on the subject which has 
arisen in connection with this problem would be resolved. 

In any event, however, there is good ground for the belief that the anti- 
glyoxalase of pancreatic extracts does inhibit the formation of lactic acid in 
muscle by virtue of its inhibitory action on glyoxalase; and the fact that 
sodium iodoacetate, which suppresses the formation of lactic acid in muscle, 
also inhibits the action of glyoxalase, provides significant support to that 
belief. 

Summary. 

1. Sodium iodoacetate, which Lundsgaard has shown to suppress lactic 
acid formation in muscle, is a powerful inhibitor of the enzyme glyoxalase 
which converts methylglyoxal into lactic acid. The available evidence supports 
the view that sodium iodoacetate owes its power of interfering with normal 
glycolysis to this fact. 
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2. The probability that methylglyoxal is the immediate precursor of lactic 
acid in the glycolytic chain of reactions is strengthened by this observation. 

3. The inhibitory actions of sodium iodoacetate and pancreatic anti- 
glyoxalase on glyoxalase are similar in character: the significance of this 
finding is discussed in connection with the conflicting reports on the nature 
of the factor in pancreatic extracts which inhibits the formation of lactic acid 
in muscle. 
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In a recent paper [Aitken, 1930] a method of estimating iodine in blood was 
described, the essential feature of which w\as that the iodine was concentrated 
into a very small volume of solution before being titrated. The titration was 
performed with a 0*1 cc. pipette, and gave satisfactory results provided the 
blood was not abnormally low in iodine. However, it is evident that in the 
case of a blood containing say only 40 y of iodine per kg. the error involved 
in the use of a 0-1 cc. pipette and iV/lOOO thiosulphate will be 
at least 5 % . In order to eliminate such an error the author 
has devised a convenient and accurate micro-burette in which 
the standard solution floats on a thread of mercury, the position 
of the latter being adjusted by means of a fine screw projecting 
into a mercury reservoir. 

The burette, shown in Fig. 1, was made from the stem of a 
discarded 200° thermometer which had a capillary of internal 
diameter about 0*18 ram. One end of this was drawn out to a 
tip H and bent over at G as shown. The other end of the 
capillary was opened out slightly and sealed into the steel chamber 
A by means of cement. B represents a *‘stufiing-box” (also of 
steel) containing vaselined packing which is used to ensure that 
the chamber A is mercury -tight. The “stuffing-box'" is screwed 
on to the chamber A which is threaded at the lower end for 
this purpose, the pitch of the screw being about 0*8 mm. The 
chamber A contains mercury as shown by the black shading. 

The lower end of the “stuffing-box” (but not of the chamber A) 
carries an internal thread to accommodate the fine steel screw D. 
which is turned by means of the milled head E and serves to 
control the level of the mercury in the thermometer capillary. 

The pitch of this screw is 0*33 mm. and its diameter 1*4 mm,, 
so that one complete turn of the milled head E expels about 
0*0005 cc. of mercury from the chamber, corresponding to about 10 divisions 
on the stem. As regards the other dimensions of the various parts, they may 
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be gathered from the figure if it is remembered that in the actual apparatus 
the 10° graduations are 2 cm. apart. 

The micro-burette, after being filled with mercury (which was done by 
filling the upper part of the “stuffing-box” with mercury and then attaching 
it to the chamber), was very carefully calibrated by drawing in threads of 
mercury at //, measuring their lengths in scale divisions and then weighing 
the threads. A table of corrections for variations in the diameter of the 
capillary was also drawn up, though these corrections were really negligible. 
The capacity of the burette showed that A^/10() thiosulphate would be the 
most convenient standard to use, in which case 20 divisions on the scale 
corresponded to 0*21 y of iodine in the sample. 

The burette is filled with standard solution by immersing the tip in a 
small vessel of the solution and rotating the milled head E forward until a 
small globule of mercury forms at the orifice; the head is then reversed and the 
standard solution drawn in to any convenient level. The tip is rinsed wth 
distilled water, dried lightly with filter-paper and immersed in the solution in 
the titration-tube, and the titration is carried out by turning the milled head. 
Very delicate control is thus obtained as it is possible to raise the mercury 
level slowly through fractions of a scale division. In practice both the burette 
and the titration V(*8sel are clamped to a burette stand, the whole being shaken 
bodily to ensure mixing during titration. The smallness of error arising in the 
burette can be gathered from the fact that it is easy to read to a quarter of a 
scale division on the stem and, using NjlOO thiosulphate, this corresponds 
to 0'()0262 y of iodine in the sample. 

Apart however, from inaccuracies in measurement, some investigators 
have found that a large error arises in estimations based on Fellenberg’s 
method on account of the incompleteness of the alcoholic extraction of the 
potassium iodide. Thus Andrew [1930] finds it necessary to multiply his ex- 
jHTimental results by 3/2, while Adolph and Shen-Chao Chen [1930] use the 
factor 100/85. Andrew [1930, p. 273] finds that there is little or no loss in- 
volved in the first alcoholic extraction, while there is a considerable loss in 
the second. This discrepancy, though perhaps partly due to losses by volatili- 
sation, is probably mainly to be accounted for by differences in the conditions 
under which the extractions were performed. The present author has had no 
difficulty in obtaining a quantitative recovery of iodide, provided there is 
sufficient carbonate present to provide a paste which can be properly treated. 
In recent wmrk he has found it convenient when performing the second alco- 
holic extraction to imitate exactly the conditions of the first alcoholic extrac- 
tion. Small nickel cnicibles (about 25 cc. capacity) are used instead of 
platinum dishes. To the first alcoholic extract in these crucibles is added about 
0*4 cc. of the potassium carbonate solution and the residue after evaporation 
is incinerated, the small crucible being placed in a slightly larger one to 
avoid the risk of overheating. The residue is carefully moistened with car- 
bonate solution 80 as to form a paste when rubbed with two small glass rods 
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flattened at the ends, and successive small amounts of alcohol are employed 
for the extraction. Thus the only difference between the extractions is one 
of scale, and it is possible to perform them with equal completeness. 

The author wishes to express his indebtedness to Dr C. E. Hcrcus for the 
interest he has shown in this work. 
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No easy, rapid and accurate method of determining sodium in foodstuffs and 
other biological material is at present available. Such a method should pre- 
ferably be applicable to the same hydrochloric acid extract of the incinerated 
material in which calcium, magnesium and potassium are being determined. 
Many of the published methods are gravimetric [Kramer and Tisdall, 1921] 
and therefore are not only slow, but require relatively large amounts. Doisy 
and Bell’s [1920] caesium method admittedly presents considerable technical 
difficultii'S. Of the other methods examined by us the most promising ap- 
peared to be thos(! depending on the precipitation of the sodium as the sodium 
uranyl zinc (or magnesium) acetate [Barber and Kolthoff, 1928; Caley and 
Foulk, 1929], and the subsequent estimation of the uranium in the precipitate, 
either by reduction and titration with potas.sium permanganate, or colori- 
metrically with potassium ferrocyanide. Barrensheen and Messiner [1927] 
have described a colorimetric method based on this principle suitable for 
serum or other biological fluids, but, as described by them, the method is 
very unsatisfactory. If, for example, the precipitate is washed according to 
their directions it goes completely into solution during the second washing. 
Poulsson [1928] modified the method to overcome this obvious defect, but 
the method is still not directly applicable to acid extracts of incinerated 
materials. We have therefore subjected the whole technique to a critical study, 
and have established a method which can be applied to neutral or acid solu- 
tions of sodium salts. A further communication will shortly be made on the 
application of the method to blood and serum without incineration. 

Principle. 

This depends on the removal of free acids and phosphates with zinc acetate 
and hydroxide in 50 % alcohol. The sodium is next precipitated as the triple 
acetate with uranium and zinc. The uranium in the precipitate is estimated 
colorimetrically with potassium ferrocyanide. The standard colour is obtained 
either by submitting a standard solution of sodium to the same treatment as 
the unknown, or by using a standard solution of the triple acetate. 
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Reagents. 

(1) Alcoholic zinc acetate with zim hydroxide. As all the samples of zinc 
acetate we have examined contained small amounts of sodium we prepare the 
acetate as follows. To a hot strong solution of A.R. zinc sulphate add a slight 
excess of ammonia (sp. gr. 0*880). Filter on a Buchner funnel, wash thoroughly 
with hot water and finally suck as dry as possible. To 12-5 cc. of glacial 
acetic acid add the zinc hydroxide paste, prepared as above, in small amounts 
at a time until in slight excess. Filter and wash; make up the combined 
filtrate and washings to 100 cc. ; add 3*0 cc. of ammonia (sp. gr. 0*880) and 
300 cc. of 95 % alcohol. 

(2) Alcoholic uranyl zinc acetate reagent [modified from Kolthoff, 1927]. 
(a) Dissolve 10 g. of uranyl acetate in 50 cc. of boiling water containing 
2*0 cc. of glacial acetic acid. (6) Dissolve 30 g. of zinc acetate in 50 cc. of 
boiling water containing 1 cc. of glacial acetic acid. 

Mix both solutions while boiling, raise the temperature again just to 
boiling, allow to stand overnight and filter. Mix the filtrate with an equal 
volume of absolute alcohol, allow to stand 48 hours at 0® and filter at 0°. 
The reagent is stable at room temperature. 

(3) 95 alcohol saturated with the triple acetate. Prepare a sample of 
sodium uranyl zinc acetate by adding the uranyl zinc acetate reagent to some 
NaCl dissolved in 50 % alcohol. Filter or centrifuge and wash the precipitate 
thoroughly with 96 % alcohol. Suspend the precipitate in 95 % alcohol and 
allow to settle in the ice-chest. Use the supernatant fluid for washing the 
precipitate. Filter before use if not absolutely clear. 

(4) 20 potassium ferrocyanide. 

(5) Standard sodium chloride. Dissolve 1 g. of pure dry NaCl in water and 
make up to 100 cc. This forms the stock solution. For use dilute 2 cc. to 
100 cc. 1 cc. of this dilute standard contains 0*2 mg. NaCl (0*0786 mg. 
Na). 

(6) Standard triple acetate, (a) Preparation of the stock solution. Take 
10 cc. of a 1 % solution of NaCl, add 80 cc. of water and 100 cc. of alcohol. 
Add 100-120 cc. of zinc uranyl acetate reagent. Stand for at least an hour. 
Collect this precipitate quantitatively and wash it carefully with ice-cold 
95 % alcohol. Dissolve the precipitate in water and make up to 1000 cc. 
This forms the strong stock solution. Dilute some of this accurately 1 to 5. 
Take 5 cc. of this weak solution, dilute with water in a 25 cc. flask. Add 
1 drop of glacial acetic acid and 0*5 cc. 20 % potassium ferrocyanide. Make 
up to 25 cc. The resulting colour is close to that obtained from 0*2 mg. NaCl 
(0*0786 mg. Na) in 2 cc. of water submitted to all stages of the method and 
made up to 26 cc. 

In the removal of phosphate it is necessary to add alcohol to the aqueous 
solution containing Na originally measured, and to take an aliquot portion 
of the mixture. Since there is a contraction on mixing alcohol and aqueous 
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solutions the exact value of this aliquot is not known and therefore this triple 
acetate solution must now be accurately standardised against Na solutions. 

(b) Standardisation of thv solution. This should be done at least in quadru- 
plicate. Take four samf)les of exactly 0*2 rug. NaCl (()'0786 mg. Na) in 2 cc. 
of water and subject them to every stage of the estimation, including the 
steps for the removal of phosphates. Transfer the precipitates to 25 cc. flasks. 
In two other flasks take 5 cc. of the dilute standard and add water to about 
18-20 cc. Develoj) the uranium colour as described b^low in all six flasks. 
Match both standards against ea(di of the quadruplicate* flasks, setting the 
latter at 20 mm. Take the mean (the individual readings should all agi*ee 
within 8 %). Suppose this to be 23 mm. The simplest method of using the 
standard is now to set it always at 23 mm. in the coloriinet(‘r. This is equiva- 
lent to the colour obtained by <‘stiniation from 0-078f3mg. Na, the precipitate 
b(*ing made up to 25 cc. and th(‘ colorimeter set at 20 mm. and the results 
must be calculat(*d on this basis (see below). Those who ])rpfer it may make 
the ncHjessary dilution of the stock solution so that 5 or 10 cc. of the weak 
standard diluted to 25 cc,. gives exactly the same colour intensity as that 
obtained from 0-078() mg. Na. 

DetaiUd description of the proceilure. 

In a i'-entrifuge tube take an amount" of the unknown solution containing 
0-04-0* 10 mg. of sodium. (This may bf‘ de.scribed as tht* normal range of the 
method, but as shown below the method will (estimate accurately and directly 
amounts uj) to 0-8 mg. Na.) Dilute to 2 cc. with water, add 4 cc. of the alcoholic 
zinc ac(*tute reagent, stir and cover with a rubber cap (l(hH\ vaccine caps arc 
suitable). Allow to stand for 2 3 hours at room temperature and leave at if 
overnight. While still cold centrifuge and take 3 cc. of the supernatant liquid 
into another centrifuge tube. Add 4 cc. of the uranyl zinc acetate reagent 
and stir with a glass rod drawn out at its end to about 1 mm. thick. The 
stirring should be continued until the precipitate begins to apj)ear. Cover 
with a rubber cap and allow to stand for one hour at 0^. Centrifuge, pour off 
the liquid and drain the tub(vs by inverting on filter-paper; wipe the mouths 
of the tubes, and w^ash once with 5 cc. of the ice-cold alcohol saturated with 
the precipitate, taking care that the whole of the inside of the tube is rinsed. 
The precipitate should be stirred up. Centrifuge, and drain again. Dissolve 
the precipitate in w atcT and transfer it quantitatively to a 25 cc. volumetric 
flask. If the precipitate is very bulky, indicating that the unknowui contained 
more than 0*15 mg. Na, transfer it to a 50, 100, or even 200 cc. flask according 
to discretion. After a little experience it is easy to judge the size of flask 
required from the bulk of the precipitate. For the standard either take 1 cc. 
of the dilute sodium chloride solution (containing 0-2 mg. NaCl per cc.) and 
treat it in exactly the same way as the unknown and transfer it to a 25 cc. 
flask; or, take 5 cc. of the dilute standard triple acetate solution in a 25 cc. 
flask. To both standard and unknown add 1 drop of glacial acetic acid and 
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0*5 cc. of 20 % potassium ferrocyanide, make up to the mark with water, 
allow to stand for 3 minutes and match. The amounts of acetic acid and 
potassium ferrocyanide are those required for 25 cc. flasks; if larger flasks are 
used, proportionately larger amounts must be taken. 


Calculation, 


(a) Using a standard NaCl solution, 

XT 1 20 (standard colorimeter reading) 

Na mg. per 100 cc. of ' 


1(K) 


X 0-0786 X Volume of unknown taken 


(6) Using the standardised triple acetate solution. Suppose the colorimeter 
set at 23 mm. (see p. 451) is equivalent to 0*2 mg. of NaCl submitted to all 
stages of the estimation made up to 25 cc. and set in the colorimeter at 
20 mm. Then, although the arbitrary standard was set at 23 mm., the calcu- 
lation is: 

Na mg. per 100 cc. = ^ x Vol. o F un S^ 

If 50 cc. or larger flasks have been used instead of 25 cc., the requisite 
additional factor must be introduced. 


Discussion. 

1. Effect of {a) Time, and 

(h) Temperature on the precipitation, 

{a) Working with the same reagent, but in aqueous solution, Barber and 
Kolthoff [1928] found that precipitation was complete in \ hour and directed 
that the mixture be left for 1 hour. We have shown that with our reagent 
1 hour is sufficient to give complete precipitation. 


Table I. 0-0786 mg, Na taken for estimation. 


Recovered at (mg.) 


After 1 hour 


Aft/er 18 hours 


0-0785 
0-0782 
0-0793 
0 0762 


0-0785 

0-0774 

0-0800 

0-0786 


(b) We have found that from to 10® the precipitation of sodium is 
complete, but that at 20® the precipitate is appreciably soluble and at 37® 

Table 11. 0-0786 mg, Na taken for estimation, 

recovered at 

'^ 0 ° 10 ® 20 ® 

100-0 100-5 92*7 

100-5 98-0 95*0 

99-5 99-2 92*7 

100-0 100*5 92*1 

99^ ^ 81*5 


37 ®' 

79*6 

81-6 

80-3 

84-6 


Mean 100*0 
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much more so. The precipitation therefore should be carried out at 0°. Table II 
shows the extent of the error introduced. 

2. We have satisfied ourselves by direct experiment that the intensity of 
the colour developed by the potassium ferrocyanide is directly proportional 
to the amount of the triple acetate present. From a stock solution of the 
triple acetate 2 cc. of which contained about 0*039 mg. Na the following 
results were obtained: 1 cc., 2 cc. and 4 cc. were measured into 25 cc. flasks 
each in quadruplicate, 1 drop of glacial acetic acid and 0*5 cc. of potassium 
ferrocyanide were added to each and water added to make up to 25 cc. The 
flasks containing 2 cc. of stock triple acetate solution were taken as standard; 
they agreed with each other. The standard was then set at 20 mm. in the 
colorimeter and the other solutions matched against it. The results are shown 
in Table III. 


Table III. 


cc, triple acetate 
taken 


Actual colorimet<?r 
reading 
mm. 


Theoretical colorimeter 
reading 
mm. 


1 

394 

40 

1 

:i9-4 

40 

1 

410 

40 

1 

405 

40 

4 

100 

10 

4 

10- 1 

10 

4 

10*0 

10 

4 

10-0 

10 


The, range of colour comj)arison is therefore correct for intensities from 
half to twice that of the standard. 

3. When we first used this method we followed Kolthoff ’s [1927] directions 
for making up the precipitating reagent and did not add an equal volume of 
alcohol. On testing the method by taking known amounts of sodium we 



Theoretical curve . Ej^perimental curve x x . 

The colour developed from 0 0786 mg. Na is taken as standard and all the 
other values eicpressed as fractions of tliis. 

Fig. 1. 


29—2 
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invariably obtained the results shown in Fig. 1. Such a curve would have 
necessitated working with the colour of the unknown very close to that of 
the standard and would therefore have greatly restricted the range of the 
method. 

This deviation from the theoretical recovery would be accounted for 
by the presence of 0*017 mg. of sodium as impurity in both the unknown 
and the standard. We had great difficulty in locating this impurity. Alcohol, 
distilled water and acetic acid were all suspected in turn, but the contaminating 
sodium was finally found in solution in the actual reagent used to precipitate 
the sodium. In the absence of alcohol some, or all, of the sodium present 
originally as an impurity in the zinc acetate remains in solution, and pre- 
cipitates on adding the reagent to the alcoholic solution resulting from the 
removal of phosphates. After modifying the reagent the recoveries became 
theoretical (see Table IV below). 

4. Range of the method. The amount of sodium precipitated by 4 cc. of 
reagent from the 2 cc. of aqueous solution taken is strictly proportional to 
the amount of sodium present from 0*02 to 0*8 mg. The larger amounts must 
be made up in larger flasks and the smallest made up to 8 cc. in the centrifuge 
tube without transference (see below under potassium interference). 


Table IV. 


mg. NaCl 
taken 

liecovered 

% recovery 

mg. NaCl 
taken 

Recovered 

recovery 

005 

0 0482 

96-3 

0-2 

0-204 

102 

006 

0 0502 

100-5 

0-2 

0-200 

100 

005 

00516 

103-0 

0-2 

0-200 

1(K) 

005 

0-0500 

100-0 

0-2 

0-202 

101 

01 

0-097 

97 

0-4 

0-405 

101-3 

01 

0-100 

100 

0-4 

0-405 

101-3 

01 

0-100 

100 

0-4 

0-416 

104 

01 

0-098 

98 

0-4 

0-412 

103 

0-2 

0-192 

96 

2-0 

2-05 

102-5 

0*2 

0-195 

97-5 

2-0 

1-94 

97 

0-2 

0-195 

97-5 

2-0 

2-04 

102-0 

0-2 

0-206 

103 

2-0 

1-96 

98 


Note, All the determinations were carried out against an arbitrary standard. 


5. The standard colour. Although much easier to prepare, a solution of 
uranium acetate does not make such a satisfactory permanent standard as a 
solution of the triple acetate. This is because the zinc present in triple acetate 
solutions begins to precipitate as the colloidal ferrocyanide after some minutes. 
If the colour developed from triple acetate is compared in the colorimeter 
with that from a uranium acetate solution it will be found that the triple 
acetate colour remains stable for about 10 minutes and then appears slowly 
to become more intense. This increase is accompanied by the appearance of 
a colloidal precipitate which can only be seen when the solution is viewed by 
reflected light. The change, however, is slow^and we have used a uranium 
acetate standard quite satisfactorily by matching always between 3 and 8 
minutes after developing the colour* All these difficulties are overcome by 
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using a solution of the triple acetate as standard. The colour comparisons are 
then stable for at least an hour, but we advise matcliing within 20 minutes 
of the development of the colour. The standardisation of this arbitrary standard 
has already been explained in detail under ‘‘Reagents.*’ 

6. Interfering suhstames. Caley and Foulk [1929] have shown that Ca, 
Mg, Sr, Ba and Fe do not interfere with this estimation of sodium. We can 
confirm their statement that Ca, Mg and Fe do not interfere. We have not 
tested Sr and Ba. The same authors report that lithium interferes with the 
preei])itation, but there is practically no lithium in biological materials. 

Phosphates are well known to be precipitated by uranium and must be 
removed. Table V shows that this is effectually accomplished by the zinc 
acetate in 50 % alcohol. A solution was j)repar(‘d (jontairiing 9*82 mg. Na 
(25 mg. NaCl). 19-5 mg. K, 1*() mg. Ca, 2-0 mg. Mg, 0*1 mg. Fe and 15*5 mg. P 
j)(*r 100 cc. Th(‘ amount of sodium present in 1 c<*. was estimated in quadrupli- 
cate, 1 cc. of a pure solution of Na(>l containing 0*0786 mg. Na per cc. wa.s 
also estimated in quadruplicate. All the colours were matched against an 
arbitrary triple acetat(‘ standard. The recoveries are given in Table V. 


Table V. 



Recovered 


Taken 

nig. 

/o 

1 cv. pure Na(’I 0 20 mg. XaCi 

0-201 

100-5 

0-20.3 

301-5 

♦« 

0*199 

99-5 


0-199 

99-5 

1 ee. Rail mixture -0 25 mg. XaCI 

0-248 

99-3 

0-243 

97*4 


0 248 

99-3 


0-251 

RK)-5 


Arsenates also are stated by Barber and Kolthofi' [1929] to interfere, but 
W(* have not deemed it nect*.ssary to investigate their removal as they are 
absent from most biological material. 

As potassium is often prcvsent in considerable excess over sodium in 
biological material, we have tested the effects of large amounts and have 
fomid that the method is satisfactory if the amount of potassium present in 
the volume taken for analysis does not exceed 9*6 mg. Table VI shows that 
interference is definite in the presence of 0*9 mg. K. 

Table VL 0-0786 mg, Na taken, 

% recovered in the presence of 

0*62 mg. K 0*93 mg. K 

97 0 120*5 

100*7 119-2 

100*0 119*2 

0*6 mg. K is about 8 times the amount of Na used for the standard. In 
vegetable materials, e,g, grass, this ratio is often exceeded. When this is so 
the following modification of the method should be employed. Dilute the 
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specimen until 2 cc. contains less than 0'6 mg. K. Proceed as already described 
till the washing of the precipitate is completed. Now evaporate the residual 
drop of alcohol on a water-bath. Add 7-5 cc. of water and 0'5 cc. of 7 % 
potassium ferrocyanide acidified slightly with acetic acid. Match against the 
same standard that is always used. By this means it is possible to work with 
K/Na ratios of 32:1. 

7. Attention to detail. Scrupulous care is essential when determining small 
amounts of Na. The element is ubiquitous so that the chances of contaminating 
the glassware and reagents are manifold. The authors recommend that the 
reagents be tested for purity from time to time in the following simple way. 
Take 0*04 and 0-08 mg. Na (or O-l and 0-2 mg. NaCl), make each up to 2 cc. 
and submit these to every stage of the sodium estimation. Make up the pre- 
cipitates to 25 cc. Develop the colours and set the stronger at 20. The weaker 
should read 40. If it reads less than 40 one or more of the reagents contains 
sodium. 

Summary. 

1 . A method is described by which 0-02-0-8 mg. Na may be directly 
determined. In the absence of phosphates the range is 0-01-0-4 mg. Na. 

2. The sodium is precipitated as sodium uranyl zinc acetate, and the 
uranium is determined coloriinetrically with potassium ferrocyanide. 

3. The method is applicable to neutral or acid solutions. 

4. Ca, Mg and Fe do not interfere. Phosphates interfere, but are removed 
with zinc acetate. 

6. Sodium may be determined directly in the ])resence of 30 times its 
weight of potassium. 

R. A. McCance has held a part-time, and H. L. Shipp a whole-time, grant 
from the Medical Research Council during the course of this mve.stigation. 
We wish to take this opportunity of making acknowledgment. 
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LVL STUDIES ON THE METABOLISM OF 
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11. VARIATIONS IN THE SENSITIVITY TOWARDS 
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ON CARBOHYDRATE-FREE DIETS. 
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In eacli set of experimonts described in our yjrevious communication [Hynd 
and Rotter, 1930], a number of animals were tested for their response to 
insulin. It was thus possible to compare the effects produced by an injection 
of the liormone not only with regard to the previous dietetic treatment of 
the animal, but also in relation to the existing blood-sugar level, the muscle- 
glycogen content, and the distribution of glycogen and fat in the liver. 

All the experiments were conducted in a room the temperature of 
wdiudi w>is maintained at 20 22°, for although the symptoms develop less 
rapidly at this temperature than at higher temperatures such as 30-37°, as 
first shown l)y Krogh, our conditions are more normal and hence less likely 
to bring other factors into operation. The same sample of insulin was used 
throughout the experiments recorded in this paper, and the injections were 
made subcutaneously. The dose employed for tlie several species varied 
sliglitly, the amount used being that found necessary to produce in <*.ontroI 
animals the train of symptoms accompanied by what are usually refeiTed to 
as “hypoglycaemic convulsions.” 

Experiments with mice. 

For the experiments with mice the insulin was diluted 1 in 10 with 0*05 % 
hydrochloric acid, 7 minims of this diluted insulin being the dose for a mouse 
of 20 g. body weight. As the diets employed have already been described 
[Hynd and Rotter, 1930], it is only necessary to indicate the number of 
animals employed in the several experiments. On carbohydrate-free diets 
41 mice were tested for their response to insulin, namely 15 on cheese, 14 on 
butter-fat, and 12 on caseinogen, and these tests were controlled by 23 animals 
fed on a normal diet. 

With one exception all the mice on the control diet show ed the character- 
istic insulin symptoms between 1 and 1| hours after the injection, and re- 
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quirod to be resuscitated by the administration of glucose or of maltose. The 
cheese-fed mice, on the other hand, were without exception resistant to the 
same dose of insulin, and, even with twice the dose, the only effect of the 
injection of insulin was to render the animals somewhat quiet and drowsy. 
All returned to normal in 2 -3 hours without treatment of any kind. To elicit 
severe symptoms including convulsions, the dose required to be increased 
3-4 times. Cheese-fed mice, which had been proved resistant to insulin, 
showed a normal response after 12 days’ subsequent feeding on oats, marked 
lowering of the blood-sugar (0-062) occurring in 30 minutes after the insulin 
injection and the convulsive level (0-054) being reached in 65 minutes. 

Similar results were obtained with mice reared on caseinogen until 7 weeks 
old, although one animal died 30 minutes after being injected. Of the re- 
maining 11 mice used, 7 showed no symptoms except drowsiness, and the 
other 4, in addition to being drowsy, showed slight sprawling of the limbs. 
This, however, did not develop further and the animals were normal in the 
course of 3 hours. Mice rendered resistant to insulin by a diet of caseinogen 
remained so, though supplied for 5 days with as much (a) glucose, or (6) fruc- 
tose, as they would take in addition to the usual amount of caseinogen. These 
experiments were not continued further, as the animals refused after a time 
to eat the pure sugars. 

Of the 14 fat-fed mice, 6 showed no symptoms except drowsiness, 6 others 
became slightly sprawling for a time, and only 2 showed severe symptoms 
requiring glucose injection to bring about recovery. 

Evidently either for maintaining the growth and health of the animals, 
or for producing resistance to the effects of insulin, a carbohydrate-free diet, 
consisting exclusively of either fat or protein, is not so satisfactory as one in 
which both protein and fat are present. Nevertheless, on all the carbohydrate- 
free diets employed, mice showed a marked difference in their sensitivity 
towards insulin from animals on a normal diet. Aft^er 2 weeks’ feeding on a 
carbohydrate-free diet, resistance to insulin is well established, and the mice 
were still resistant when the cheese diet had been continued for 2J months. 

Experimerdis with rats. 

From the experience gained in feeding carbohydrate-free diets to mice, 
only two diets were attempted with rats, namely a carbohydrate-rich diet of 
bread and milk, and a carbohydrate-free diet of cheese. Twenty-two animals 
on each of these diets have been tested with insulin, the dose being propor- 
tionately less than that given to mice, namely 10 minims of I in 6 insulin per 
100 g. of body weight. As we found that the rate at which hypoglycaemic 
symptoms developed in a normal rat seemed to depend, in part at least, on 
the strength of the insulin solution injected, we have used invariably for the 
experiments with rats 1 part of insulin diluted with 4 parts of 0*06 % HCl. 
Also as piebald rats are somewhat variable in their response to insulin, all 
the experiments here reported were carried out on albinos. 
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Under the dosafj^e indicated al)ove, rats on the cheese di(»t showed no 
notable symptoms ex(*ept drowsiness, while the control rats without exception 
had severe convulsions after about 2 hours, and required to b<* relieved by the 
injection of glucose. 

Tlie following is typical of the different behaviour of the two sets of rats. 



Hat, o. 1^1 

Diet of breud and milk 

Hat, o> 100 jr. 

Diet of cheese for 14 days 

a.Di. 

with 10 niiniiiiK. of 

1 :5 insulin 

Injected with 10 minims of 1 :5 insulin 

U.o 

Not ((iiiti* normal: (‘limbs 
wire on btnnif distuTbpd 

Not (piite normal: remains quiet 

n.5 „ 

Irnlablp; no sprawlitiL^ 

sprawl feels n^rid wlien 

handled; no fall of body tempera- 
ture; not irritaiile 

n.ir> „ 

Synipiom.s df‘V(*lo])in;x 

Jnifirovm^; looks drowsy; otherwise 
almost normal 

11.45 

Sprawlinj 4 limlis; cold and limp 

Quiet and drowsy; otherwise normal 

11.51 „ 

Scv(‘re ('onvulsion 

Drowsy 

11.57 ,. 

Severe convulsions 

Drowsy 

1*2.1 p.rn. 

Severe eorividsion 

Drowsy 

12.5 „ 

Another convulsion 

No flirt lier symptoms developed 

12.10 „ 

Tnp'cted 1 ee. 20 .i»lueofie 

solution 

Taking? food (cheese moistened with 
milk) 


In the. experiments with rats, it has been noticed that almost invariably, 
pn^vious to the stage when symptoms develoj) in the carbohydrate-fed animals, 
the cheese-fed rats appear somewliat worse than tin* controls. They are not 
so irritable, but much h*ss active, and show slight sprawling of the hind limbs. 
However, they do not become cold and when handled appear rigid rather than 
limp. This effect lasts only a very short time, and the animals then improve 
without further symptoms developing. If the dose of insulin has been too 
large, or the carboliydrate-frec diet has not been continued long enough, mild 
insulin symptoms may develoj). but if so, they appear later than in the control 
rats, as noted by Bainbridge [1925]. 

As we have already shown that the livers of cheese-fed rats have a maxi- 
mum fat content after a fortnight's feeding, experiments were carried out to 
determine (1) whether the resistance to insulin is also at a maximum at the 
same time, and (2) when resistance first develops. The results obtained were 
inconclusive. Partial resistance to insulin could be detected after 4 days on 
the cheese diet, as after this period of feeding the symptoms were delayed in 
development and less severe than those of the control animals. After 8-10 
days, resistance was well established, and was still well marked after 1 month. 
This is in agreement with the observations of Abderhalden and Wertheimer 
[1924, 1], and of Bainbridge [1925]. The former workers noted resistance in 
rats after 10 days* feeding, while the latter employed periods of 2~6 weeks* 
feeding. In our experiments, all animals after 14 days’ feeding on cheese were 
resistant to insulin. It was also found that, after the withdrawal of food for 
24 hours, rats which had been fed on cheese for a fortnight were still resistant 
to the effects of insulin. 
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Experiments with rabbits. 

Only one experiment was carried out on rabbits, in which we confirmed 
the observation made by several workers (Page [1923], Blatherwick et ah 
[1924], Abderhalden and Wertheimer [1924, 3], P6nau and Simonnet [1925], 
Geiger and Kropf [1929]), that rabbits on green food are less resistant to 
insulin than animals fed on oats. The object of our experiment, however, was 
not merely to confirm this behaviour of rabbits, but rather to determine 
whether any departure from the normal could be detected in the respective 
reducing power of the blood-plasma and corpuscles of such animals. As is 
evident from the results tabulated below, no significant differences were ob- 


tained on 

the two types 

Whole 

blood-sugar 

of diet. 

Plasma- 

sugar 

Corpuscle- 

sugar 

O' 

/o 

IMasma 

Corpuscle 
: volume 

Diet 

O' 

/O 

O' 

/o 

volume 

Greens 

0113 

0144 

0047 

76-66 

2334 

Oats 

0134 

0147 

OOGO 

77-71 

22-29 



Experiments with kittens. 




As we had found previously that kittens were more responsive than rabbits 
to the same dose of insulin, it seemed desirable to extend our observations to 
this species. The carbohydrate diet was again bread and milk, while the 
carbohydrate-free diets employed were (a) white fish, and (6) cream, the former 
consisting largely of protein, the latter having a high fat content, and both 
suited to the type of animal under investigation. Four sets of experiments 
have been carried out. In each set the kittens employed were of the same 
litter and were 6 weeks old at the commencement of the experiment. After 
3-4 weeks on the diets indicated above, they were injected subcutaneously 
with 20 minims of insulin per kg. of body weight. 

The kittens on all three diets responded to the injection and display(*d the 
characteristic symptoms, including leg-weakness, mewing, salivation and con- 
vulsions [Olmsted and Logan, 1923]. Relief followed the administration of 
glucose, but there were frequent relapses. Hence a smaller dose of insulin, 
namely 10 minims per kg., was tried, but with similar results. Typical symp- 
toms ensued in all cases, and the only difference noted was the length of time 
required for the symptoms to develop. The time of onset of the first convulsion 
in each case is summarised in the following table, from which it is seen that 
the animals on the carbohydrate-free diets were always much earlier in showing 
symptoms than the carbohydrate-fed animals. In fact, on two occasions the 
kittens fed on bread and milk did not have convulsions. 


Period which elapsed before first convulsion (minutes) 


Diet 

Exp. 1 

Exp. 2 

Exp. 3 

Exp. 4 

Fish 

60 

75 

75 

75 

Cream 

80 

80 

90 

— 

Bread 

180 

(No convulsion) 

(No convulsion) 

105 

Minims of insulin 

20 

10 

10 
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Discussion. 

Ou a carbohydrate-fn^e diet rats and mice, while showing no significant 
change in muscle«glycogen when compared with animals on a carbohydrate- 
rich diet, tend to have a high blood-sugar, an increased liver-fat content, and 
a diminished liver-glycogen [Hynd and Rotter, 1930]. Can any of these 
difierences be correlated with the resistance to insulin that such animals 
develop when maintained on a carbohydrate-free diet? 

In the table which follows are summarised the blood-sugar levels of mice 
on different diets and tlieir conditions at varying periods after the injection 
of insulin. On the control diet of bread and milk, the blood-sugar is seen to 
fall rapidly and the convulsive level is soon reached. On the carbohydrate- 
free diets, on the other liand, though the actual range through which the 
blood-sugar is lowered by insulin is approximately the same, the change takes 

Efperimoits with mice. 

Wi'tlumt Itom^ fiiKtfHl Fastf*d 18 lujiirs 


l>iet ... Hre^ul ClHH'Sf Fnt Hu'ad CheeM* 


Titnc lifter 


. ^ 

- 



^ 

— 

A ^ 

, 

_>* ^ 

irisulm 

IJlond- 

{’nn- 

I{|o(k1- 

(’on* 

IllorKi- 

(’on- 

lU.iod- 

Con- 

Jilood- 

('on* 

injection 

.Mit'iir 

(litinn of 

.sugar 

of 

suijar 

ilitioii of 

suKur 

dition of 

.sugar 

difion of 

((nin.s ) 

0 

iiniinal 


afuinal 


animal 

o 

o 

aiiimal 

•’i, 

animal 

0 

0 121 

Normal 

0 1.57 

Niinnal 

0 101 

Normal 

0-171 

Nunual 

0171 

Normal 

SO -10 

0'(V) 

Very irnlaMc 

0-087 

- 

(HtTt) 

- 

{>087 

.<hi:litly 

atli'cted 

0 072 

- 

r»o t )0 

0-020 




O-OlMl 

,, 

0 050 

t’onvulsion 


»» 

70-80 
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place much more slowly and the animals remain more or less normal. Further, 
as animals which have fasted 12-24 hours have their blood-sugars at the same 
level as controls, but are still resistant to insulin, it is not the initial high 
blood-sugar level but rather the diminution in the rate at which the fall in 
blood-sugar is produced that is concerned with the resistance to insulin. This 
is suppoil^ed by the experiments with rats on carbohydrate-free diets carried 
out by Abderhalden and Wertheimer [1924, 2], who have reported that such 
animals after the injection of insulin display a less rapid fall in blood-sugar. 
Tiitso [1925] also found that the blood-sugar falls less rapidly in starved 
rabbits than in those fed with abundant carbohydrate. 

Since the blood-sugar level represents the balance between two sets of 
opposing processes, it is necessary to inquire if we can discover any factor 
responsible for the diminished rate at which the blood-sugar falls in non- 
carbohydrate-fed rodents, since it appears that there is some connection 
between the diminution in rate of fall of blood-sugar and the response to 
insulin. 
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The difference in the effects of insulin on well-fed as compared with starved 
animals was considered by McCormick, Macleod, Noble and O’Brien [1923] 
to depend primarily upon the amount of liver-glycogen. Lawrence [1926], 
also, in emphasising the importance of the glycogen content, stated that when 
the glycogen stores were empty insulin was much more effective in its hypo- 
glycaemic action than at any other time. Accordingly, as we have found 
that animals on a carbohydrate-free diet show a reduced liver-glycogen 
content, one would predict that such animals should respond more readily 
to an injection of insulin. Experiment, however, shows just the opposite 
result. Non-carbohydrate-fed rodents withstand insulin much better than 
those receiving abundant carbohydrate, both when judged by the rate of fall 
of the blood-sugar and the incidence of convulsions. The amount of glycogen 
stored in the liver, therefore, is not, in all circumstances, a reliable index of 
the sensitivity of an animal towards insulin. In other words, there is some 
factor more important than the available amount of stored glycogen. 

Bainbridge [1925] believed resistance to be due to excess of fat rather 
than to absence of carbohydrate from the diet, and sought to Cvstablish a 
connection between resistance to insulin and the fat content of the diet. Our 
results do not support this contention. The livers of rats and of mice on a 
cheese diet show a high liver-fat content, which reaches a maximum at about 
that period when maximum resistance to insulin develops, but as the excess 
of liver-fat is extremely mobile and disappears after 24 hours’ starvation, 
lack of response to insulin is not connected with the excessive amount of fat, 
for starved animals are still resistant to insulin. Moreover, we have succeeded 
in producing marked resistance by feeding mice on a purely protein diet, 
namely on caseinogen, while seve?ral workers have reported on the resistance 
of rabbits fed on diets containing little or no fat. Again, it is well recognised 
that animals on a high carbohydrate diet after a time become distinctly fatty. 
Yet such fattened animals do not show resistance to insulin. On the other 
hand, the absence of carbohydrate from the diet was considered by Abder- 
halden and Wertheimer [1924, 1, 2] to be a factor of importance in estab- 
lishing resistance to insulin. Some support for this opinion is found if one 
accepts Laufberger’s [1924] view that the essence of insulin action is to 
inhibit gluconeogenesis, for when no preformed carbohydrate is supplied, the 
formation of carbohydrate from other substances must of necessity become 
accentuated, and consequently a diminished insulin effect would result in 
animals on a carbohydrate-free diet. However, the investigations of Greven- 
stuk, de Jongh and Laqueur [1925] indicated, that the resistance was not due 
to any specific type of foodstuff, but depended on the relative proportions of 
carbohydrate, protein and fat. 

Generally speaking our observations on the resistance of rodents to insulin 
are in agreement with those recorded by other workers: and it is quite clear 
that neither the stores of glycogen nor of fat are responsible for the resistance 
to insulin. But a further difficulty arises when the results of the experiments 
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with kittens are considered, because in this type of animal neither a diet 
consisting entircdy of protein, nor one containing a large amount of fat, brought 
about resistance to insulin. In fact, our experiments showed that kittens on 
a (*.arbohydrate*ricli diet were somewhat less responsiv^e to insulin than animals 
on carbohydrate-free diets. Howx^ver, the carbohydrate-fed kittens could not 
be described as resistant to insulin, as, though in two cases no convulsions 
occurred; the animals wer(‘ dehnitely affected. Had a smaller dose of insulin 
been given, resistance might have been claimed, but the chief point for the 
present is that kittens differ from mice and rats in tliat feeding a carbohydrate- 
fr(*e diet does not render them resistant to the action of insulin. 

Eadie [1930] has recently reported a difference in the action of adrenaline 
in the cat and the rat, and Oorkill [1930J found the young rabbit to differ 
from seviTal other species with regard to the increase of Iiver-glycog(*n after 
insulin, fhink [1922], also, has ])ointed out that dietary clianges have often 
an influence on the toxicity of certain drugs. Conse(juently we have here a 
parallel to our results with n'gard to the acdion of insulin. In other wxrds, 
there is a distinct specit‘s difference not only between kittens, which may be 
taken as n^presentative of carnivora, and rodents, but also amongst the 
ro<lents themselves. 

Now’ it is well know’ii that while the alkali reserve of a rabbit is easily 
changed, it is exceedingly diflicult to alter that of a dog or a man, and hence 
probably also that of a cat [McClendon, 1919j. Feeding on oats w’as found 
by Page [1923] and also by Abderhalden and Wertheimer [1924, 3] to lower 
the alkali reserve of a rabbit, and a non-car}»ohydrate diet would be capable 
of a similar effect in the <*a.se of a mouse or a rat [Abderhalden and Wertheimer, 
1925], but not in a dog, cat or man [Mudialowskv, 1939]. Wo thus arrive at 
tlu‘ reasonable conclusion that an animal when maintained on a diet wdiich 
is capable of bringing about a lowering of its alkali reserve will tend to show 
resistance to the action of insulin. There is thus an element of truth in the 
views of both Abderhalden and Wertheimer [1924, 1, 2] and of Bainbridge 
[1925], already referred to, as either absence of carbohydrate or excess of fat 
inevitably leads to a diet tending to reduce the alkali reserve. Though certainly 
not the only factor, tlie acid-base equilibrium of the body is thus a funda- 
mentally important one in the mechanism of insulin action, in that it probably 
regulates the effect not only of the internal secretion of the pancreas, but also 
the effects of the other ductless glands, such as the suprarenals, thvroid and 
pituitary, which are knowm to be concerned in carbohydrate metabolism. In 
a forthcoming paper further experiments will be described in support of this 
view. 

The authors wish to express their thanks to the Carnegie Trust for the 
award of a Scholarship (D. L. R.) and also of a Research Grant (A. H.) in aid 
of the above investigation. 
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It ha.s been found that the velocity of hydrolysis of starch in the system 
gelatin-starch-amylase is aflectc^d by the addition of calcium chloride. This 
efl(‘ct may be due to change in the hydrogen ion concentration of the system. 

Such a possibility was first pointed out by Spiro [1922], who found that 
the pii of glycine solutions was lowered by addition of calcium or potassium 
chloride, and similar results were obtained by Mond [1923], Nedter [1925], 
Simms [1929], and others. The majority of these authors interpreted the result 
of addition of electrolytes to colloidal sols as being essentially the same as in 
the case of crystalloid ampholytes, such as glycine. 

Such a view is not, in our opinion, sufficiently justified by the experi- 
mental material available, as the effects of relatively high concentrations 
{()• 15-0*25 3/ ) of electrolyte only were examined, and, further, the dependence 
of the observed phenomena on the concentration of electrolyte was not investi- 
gated. The work of Freundlich [1930] on hydrophobe, and of Kruyt [1928, 
1929] on hydrophile, colloids has showm that the influence of salts on the 
electrolytic properties of colloidal particles should rather be evidenced by 
low (()*023/) than by high concentrations of salt. 

In the present paper, experiments on the change in of solutions of 
gelatin, ovalbumin, peptone, and glycine will be described, in relation to the 
concentration within the limits 0-0*0253/ of salt added, to the valency of the 
anion and cation of the salt and to the original of the solution. 

Experimental. 

Gelatin (Coignet et Cie, Paris) was twice washed with cold distilled water, 
and dissolved at 60®. 100 cc. portions of 0*5-2*0 % solutions were placed in 
flasks containing 10 cc. of water or of various salt solutions, and the of 
the systems was determined potentiometrically at 20®, using a hydrogen- 
calomel electrode. Special attention was paid to the purity of the water and 
to the cleanliness of the vessels used, since even traces of impurity might affect 
the colloidal state of the gelatin. The salts used were sodium, potassium, 
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calcium, and magnesium chlorides and sodium and magnesium sulphates 
(Merck’s ‘‘chemisch rein” chemicals). The of the salt solutions was brought 
to that of the gelatin solution by the addition of 0-02”0-l N sodium hydroxide, 
which was also used for bringing the gelatin solution to the desired . 

Similar experiments were performed using Witte’s peptone (Poulenc Fr.); 
this peptone contained colloidal matter precipitable by the addition of 50 % 
alcohol. The ovalbumin used (Merck) contained globulin, which, however, 
separated on standing and was removed by filtration. 

I. Gelatin, 

These experiments (Table I) were performed on 1 % solutions of gelatin, 
the p^ of which was 5*8~5*9, It appears that whilst the salts used act quanti- 
tatively differently, yet in all cases the p^ of the system is lowered. This is 
best illustrated by Table I, which shows that the depression of p^ is, except 
at very low concentrations, proportional to the concentration of potassium 
chloride. Bivalent anions and cations act differently, being much more active 
per unit of concentration when present in small (l~10mJf) than in higher 
concentrations, and the curves obtained for such salts are of the type of 
adsorption isotherms. 

Table I. Variations in of gelatin solutions. 


Jill of control systems “5*8~5*9, 


Molar 

concentration 
of salt 



Lowering of 

- - 



Ckcla 

MgCl. 

MgSO* 

Na^SO^ 

KCl 

0-0025 

0-21 

0-12 

0-09 

0-06 

— 

0-005 

0-25 

0-20 

— 

— 

— 

0-010 

0-30 

0-26 

0-19 

0-15 

— 

0-020 

0-39 

0-33 

— 

— 

— 

0-026 

0-43 

0-38 

0-27 

0-26 

— 

0-060 

— 

— 

— 

— 

009 

0-100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-17 


The results obtained in systems in which the concentration of calcium 
chloride is maintained constant whilst that of gelatin is varied (0*4-l-2 %) 
are given in Table II, in which we see that the depression in p^ caused by 
the salt is greater at lower than at higher concentrations of gelatin. 

Table II, Influence of cmiccntration of gehUin, 

Concentration 


Gelatin 

of CaClj 

Lowering 

?/o 

M 

of 

0-4 

0-010 

0-38 


0-020 

0-69 

0*6 

0-010 

0-48 


0-020 

0-60 

0-8 

0-010 

0-44 


0-020 

0*40 

0-9 

0-020 

0-44 
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The reaction of gelatin solutions was varied by adding 0*02 A sodium 
hydroxide solutions to the required in this way three solutions were 
jjrepared, of pjj 5*90, 8*03, and 9-21, from the same preparation of gelatin, and 
of the same concentration. The greatest depression of due to the addition 
of electrolytes was found at p^ 8*03 (Table HI), 0*005 calcium chloride 
lowering the p^ by 0*46, whilst at p^^ 5*90 (Table I) the observed depression 
is only 0*25, and at p^ 9*21 0*03; the corresponding depressions observed in 
the presence of 0*01 ilf salt are respectively 0*54, 0*30 and 0*05. The solution 
remained clear at p^ 5*90 and 8*03, whilst at 9-21 opalescence was observed 
on the addition of calcium chloride. Substantially similar results were ob- 
tained with magnesium chloride in place of calcium chloride. 


Table III. Influence of origuial pjj. 


Concentration 



of CaO* 


I^>werin^ 

M 

Pu 

of ;>n 

00 

8-03 

0-0 

0-005 

7-57 

0-46 

0010 

7-49 

0-M 

0-0 

7 44 

0-0 

0-0025 

7-23 

0-21 

0-0 

9-21 

0-0 

0-005 

9-18 

0-03 

O-OlO 

9-16 

0-05 

0-025 

9-01 

0-25 


11. Ovalbumin, 



These experiments were performed on 2 % aqueous solutions of ovalbumin 
which were filtered overnight through filter-paper. The effect of adding calcium 
chloride or magnesium sulphate to such solutions is given in Table IV ; the 
curve connecting variation in pjj with concentration of electrolyte is also of 
the adsorption isotherm type. 


Table IV. Ovalbumin solutions. 


8alt concentration 

M 

i>ii 

Depression 
oi Pu 

("aCb 0-0 

8-58 

0*0 

„ 0-005 

8-42 

0-16 

„ 0-010 

8-37 

0 21 

„ 0-020 

8*32 

0-26 

„ 0*025 

8-31 

0-27 

MgHO* 0*010 

8*47 

0*11 


HI. Peptom, 

The action of various concentrations of calcium and magnesium chlorides, 
magnesium and sodium sulphates, and sodium chloride on 3 % peptone solu- 
tions at Ph 4-8 and 6*7-6*0, was examined. At the isoelectric point for peptone 
(Pu 4*8) it was found that electrolytes possessing a bivalent anion (sodium 
sulphate) or cation (magnesium or calcium chloride), or both together (mag- 
nesium sulphate) produced only a negligible depression of p^ (Table V). 

Bloohem. 1931 xxr 30 
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Table V, Peptone, 


Concentration 

M 


Depression of pu 




CaC4 

MgCi, 

MgSO^ 

Na^SO^ 

Original =4* 78-4*80: 

0*005 

0*05 

0*00 

0*05 

0-05 

0*010 

0*07 

0*09 

0*07 

0*07 

0*025 

0*08 

0*12 

0*09 

— 

Original pj^ - 5*8-6*0 : 

0010 

0*2.3 



0*17 



0023 

0*42 

0*38 

0*38 

— 


Solutions brought to 5*7“6-0 by the addition of sodium hydroxide 
exhibit, on the other hand, a marked depression of pj^ on the addition of 
bivalent ions. The magnitude of the change in pjj is a function of the initial 
Pj^ of the solution. 

IV. Glycine. 

The results obtained (Table VI) are identical with those obtained by earlier 
workers. 



Table VI. Ghjcine. 


Concentration 

Pii 

Ijowcring 

of OaCl.. 

solution 

of 

M 


0 

6*78 



0*025 

6*71 

0*05 

0*050 

6*66 

0*12 

0*100 

6*64 

0 14 


Discussion. 

The results of the above experiments on the whole confirm those of earlier 
workers in this field, who found that the addition of salts depresses the pj^ of 
solutions of amphoteric electrolytes, should this be above the isoelectric point. 
This phenomenon might be interpreted as being due to change in the activity 
factor, /a, of the salts already present, according to the equation: 

K [acid]//o [salt of acid]. 

This explanation does not, however, embrace the phenomena observed in 
their entirety. Thus, if we accept the existence of zwitterions, the dissociation 
not only of the carboxyl groups, but also that of part of the amino-groups 
has to be taken into consideration, when the action of added salts is the re- 
sultant of their action on both the acidic and the basic groups of the ampholyte. 
Next, apart from the activity factor, /„, other factors, arising from the degree 
of dissociation of the salts added, may come into play, particularly in the 
case of salts giving rise to multivalent cations. Thirdly, at certain p^ values 
the salt may, as a result of hydrolytic dissociation, give rise to hydroxides 
possessing a smaller than that of the base added to render the solution 
alkaline. Finally, the solubility of the salts formed with the ampholyte should 
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be taken into consideration; thus at certain values the addition of calcium 
or magnesium chloride to ovalbumin solutions gives rise to turbidity. 

We shall in a future communication examine more closely the factors 
capable of reducing the of ampholyte solutions on addition of electrolytes ; 
in this paper we desire to draw attention to the following facts. 

The r(*sults obtained by adding different concentrations of electrolytes 
(0-0()25-0-025il/) are very different from those observed in solutions of crystal- 
loids, Michaelis and Kruger’s [1921] experiments on the effect of salts on 
the pii of solutions of phosphoric acid, glycine, dc., have shown clearly that, 
within the limits of concentration of salt studied, these changes are quite 
inconsiderable and are proportional to the concejitration of salt added. Our 
experiments show on the other hand that salts giving rise to bivalent cations 
or anions provoke, within ct‘rtaiii p^ limits, (jonsiderable change in p^, which 
is not proportional to the concentration of salt added. Thus, using 1 % gelatin 
solution at an initial p^^ 5*9, the addition of calcium chloride to a concentra- 
tion of 0-00253/ lowers the p^i by 0-21, the addition of a second portion of 
salt to 0-0053/ lowers th(* by only 0-04, whilst on addition of a third 
portion the difference* is barely 0*025. Substantially the same results are 
obtained using magnesium chloride (first portion 0*12. second 0-08, third 0-03) 
or sulphate or sodium sulj)hate. This phenomenon is least marked with 
potassium chloride, in which case a concentration of 0-13/, i.e. 40 times as 
great as for calcium chloride, has to be employed in order to achieve the same 
effect. 

It will readily be seen from the above that the results obtained are quite 
different from those found for glycine, addition to which of calcium chloride 
to 0*00253/ r(*du(a*s the p^ hy only 0-02. 

The reason for the different behaviour of univalent and bivalent ions may 
lie in tht» greater effect of the latter on the activity factor of the ampholyte, 
as follows from Eucken’s [1930] formula: 

log/a-- 0-354 v/r, 

w’here P — c, is the ionic concentration, and Hi is the charge on the 

ions; the term a, occurs twice. 

A second reason for this difference may be differential aggregation of ions 
on the surface of the colloid, as a result of adsorption. The researches of 
Freundli<jh and of his collaborators led him to the conclusion that, even 
assuming equal adsorption of uni-, bi- and ter-valent ions, the effect will be 
the greater the higher the valency of the ions. It appears to us that the fact 
that the valency factor occurs twice in the formula expressing the activity 
faetdr can only partially explain the difference in the effect of varying the 
concentration of potassium chloride on the one hand and of calcium and 
magnesium chlorides and of sodium and magnesium sulphates on the other. 

It is our opinion that the difference in the action of salts on the of 
colloidal solutions of gelatin, ovalbumin, and peptone, in comparison with 

30—2 
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their action in the case of crystalloids, is a consequence of the sorption of 
ions on the surfaces of the colloidal particles. This view is supported by the 
shape of the curves obtained, which resemble adsorption isotherms. The ions 
undergoing sorption are concentrated in the hydrosphere of the colloidal 
particles ; since it is in this region that compounds responsible for the of 
the solution, such as albuminates, are present, it would follow that the action 
of added salts should be greater in heterogeneous than in homogeneous 
systems. Should it be desired in such cases to determine log/a and F, it 
would be necessary to substitute for C, , the total ionic concentration per unit 
volume, not the concentration calculated for unit volume of the system as a 
whole, but for unit volume of the hydrosphere of the colloidal particles. 

The dijfferential actions of various electrolytes would be a consequence of 
the different valencies of their ions, and of differences in the extent to which 
they undergo sorption. Thus univalent ions are possibly only very feebly 
sorbed, and for this reason the curves obtained are of a similar type to 
those for solutions of crystalloids, whilst bivalent ions would be more power- 
fully sorbed. This conception is supported by the results obtained by 
Biafaszewicz [1928] and by his collaborator Zawadzki [1929], who have shown 
that the percentage of the ions of various electrolytes present in the dispersed 
phase of the ova of various animals varies greatly according to the valencies 
of the ions in question. In view however of the circumstance that univalent 
ions were in every case present in excess in the systems studied by these 
authors, the above hypothesis requires further experimental confirmation. 

If we compare the actions of different salts giving rise to bivalent cations, 
it will be seen that the action of calcium chloride is very similar to that of 
magnesium chloride, as is evidenced both by the general similarity of the 
curves obtained and by the absolute values for reduction of pj£ brought about 
by the presence of equimolar concentrations of both salts. The curves obtained 
from experiments in which bivalent cations are added to solutions of gelatin, 
ovalbumin, and peptone are not uniform for each colloid. Thus in the case of 
albumin a rapid decline inp^? amounting to 0*21, is observed in concentra- 
tions of calcium chloride up to 0*01 M, whilst further addition of this salt up 
to 0*025 ilf lowers the p^ by barely 0*03. Gelatin solutions at first exhibit a 
rise in Ph of 0*30 in 0*005-0*01 M calcium chloride followed by a diminution 
in Pjj amounting in 0*01-0*025 M solutions to about 0*13. The least charac- 
teristic curves, and the least resembling adsorption isotherms, are those 
obtained using peptone solutions, in which case the rapid decline in pn persists 
up to 0*02-0*0263/ calcium chloride. These differences on the whole support 
our view as to the fundamental difference in the action of ions on solutions 
of colloids and of crystalloids, although in all probability they are due partly 
to differences in the number of buffer groups and in those combining with 
ions on the surface of the colloidal particles present. 

Those experiments performed on systems the p^ of which had been altered 
by the addition of alkali show that in the vicinity of the isoekotric point the 
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action of ions is least ; as the of the system increases the effect obtained is 
greater, until at a certain value a maximum effect is observed, after which 
it again declines. This phenomenon was observed with both gelatin and 
peptone solutions. 

It is of interest that in systems the pjj of which is above the isoelectric 
point, and in which the colloidal particles should be exceptionally sensitive 
to differences in the valency of the ions added, salts giving rise to a univalent 
cation and a bivalent anion, e.g. sodium sulphate, have a considerably greater 
action than have univalent salts, such as sodium or potassium chloride. 

The two following biologically important conclusions may be drawn from the 
above-described experiments. The first follows from the considerable reduction 
of Pn brought about by the presence in small concentrations of calcium and 
magnesium ions. The greatest effects are observed for concentrations within 
the limits 0-0*005-0*01 il/. Since a 0*005 AT solution of calcium chloride is 
equivalent to 55 mg./lOOcc. CaCl 2 , or 19*5 mg./lOO cc. Ca, and the calcium 
(‘ontent of blood is normally about 10-12 mg./lOO cc., it is apparent that small 
variations from the normal value may exert a certain influence on the p^ of 
the fluids of the organism. These variations in p^ would depend not on the total 
calcium content, but on the concentration of this ion in the hydrosphere of 
the colloidal particles of protein. 

The action of calcium ions is, as appeared in the course of further experi- 
ments, to a large extent dependent on the presence of sodium and potassium 
ions, which greatly diminish the magnitude of the effect obtained. Thus 
0*01 M calcium chloride reduces the p^ of a 1 % gelatin solution at p^ 5*9 
by 0*31, whilst in the presence of 0-150M potassium chloride the change is 
only 0*09. 

Our second conclusion concerns enzymic reactions, the velocity of which 
is a function of the p^ of the medium. It follows from Myrback’s [1926] work 
on ptyalin that the optimum reaction for this enzyme is at p^ 6*96, whilst 
at pij 5*4 and 8*3 the velocity of reaction is only 50 % of that at p^ 6*96. 
If now the p^ is reduced from 8*3 to 7*8, a difference of 0*5, the observed 
hydrolysis will rise from 45 to 70 % of that at optimum pjj, i.e. the velocity 
of reaction will be increased by 56 % . The same reduction of pj^ below 6*96 
will lead to a corresponding inhibition of reaction. The possibility therefore 
arises that the velocity of enzymic reactions may to a certain extent be regu- 
lated by the presence of small concentrations of multivalent ions in systems 
containing protein. 

Whether, under biological conditions, in the presence of high concentra- 
tions of univalent ions, this phenomenon plays any important part in the 
regulation of the velocity of enzymic reactions is questionable. Experiments 
are however in progress, with a view to the verification of this postulate, and 
to the determination of its practical importance in vital processes. 
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Summary. 

1. The addition of various mineral salts changes the of solutions of 
gelatin, ovalbumin and peptone. 

2. The depression of maximum on the alkaline aide of the 

isoelectric point. 

3. The action of salts is a function not only of their concentration but 
also of the valency of their ions. 

4. The effect produced by unit concentration of salts is greater at very 
low than at higher concentrations. 
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Osborne and Mendel [1918] and Mitchell and Mendel [1921] have described 
experiments in which rats and mice were offered the choice between adequate 
and inadequate food mixtures. The latter authors summarise their results as 
follows. ‘‘The outcome of this investigation shows in general that in their 
choice of foods, even between ‘synthetic’ mixtures which appear to the 
senses to be essentially alike, rats and mice make selections w'hich are as a 
rule advantageous for their nutritiv’e condition.” 

The experiments described below w'ere planned with the aim of ascer- 
taining whether rats would be able to face successfully a similar but probably 
more complex problem, namely that of choosing for themselves a suitably 
balanced diet wdien given access to isolate<l food components. 

In order to simplify the problem as far as possible fats were not made an 
item of choice for the rats^. Similarly a fixed supply of vitamins was given, 
so the rats were only called upon to choose between three variables — proteins, 
carbohydrates and minerals. 

Experimental. 

A litter of six albino rats of Wistar origin, consisting of 3 males and 
3 females, was used for the experiment. The animals were weaned at 3 w^eks, 
and kept for I week on our stock ration (a slightly modified Steenbock [1923] 
diet) before being transferred to the experimental diet. Two animals of each 
sex were placed upon the ‘‘free choice" regimen, consisting of caseiuogen, 
sucrose and salt mixture (McCollum’s 185) offered in separate cups. The re- 
maining male and female vserved as controls and were given the same food 
constituents in the form of a mixture, composed of 75 parts sucrose, 25 parts 
caseinogen, and 4 parts salt mixture. This diet is known to give good grow^th 
w^hen supplemented with cod-liver oil and a suitable concentrate of the 
B vitamins [Evans and Lepkovsky, 1929]. 

The caseinogen used in the experiment was prepared in the laboratory 
from crude commercial “casein” by repeated wTishing with acidulated waiter 
in wooden tubs. It contained 86*5 % protein (N x 6-25) on the dry basis. 

Each of the six rats received daily 2 drops of cod-liver oil fed by hand, 

^ Synthetic diets almost free from fat are very well utilised by rats and the amount of fatty 
substance present in ordinary washed caseinogen and in cod-liver oil is more than sufficient to 
rule out the possibility of the fat-deficiency disease recently described by Burr and Burr [1920, 
1990]. 
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and 0*25 cc. of a watery extract of brewer’s yeast [Osborne and Wakeman, 
1919] equivalent to 0-5 g. of dry yeast (nitrogen content — 8 mg. per dose). 

The rats were kept in individual round cages on screens and the nutrients 
were offered in small glass cups fitted with metal hoods to prevent scattering. 
This however, especially in the case of the salt mixture and dry caseinogen, 
could not be entirely avoided, but Petri dishes placed under the cages beneath 
each food cup permitted a satisfactory separation and recovery of the scattered 
food constituents and a quantitative estimation of the amounts ingested. 
The food consumption was recorded daily, except on Sundays. On Saturdays 
a double portion of the nutrients was weighed out in the food cups, and the 
food intake for 2 days was measured every Monday. Double rations of the 
vitamins were also given on Saturdays. The food cups containing the various 
couvstituents were always placed in the cages in the same order. They were 
reversed once during the experiment. Towards the close of the experiment 
the sugar was replaced by rice starch. 

The experiment lasted 10 weeks (69 days). In the course of this time the 
experimental rats Nos. 116 and 117 died after 54 and 61 days respectively, 
the first with symptoms of peritonitis, while the cause of death of the second 
was not ascertained. 

Weekly averages of the food consumption of the four experimental rats 
and a chart comparing the average food intake of the experimental and control 
rats as well as growth curves of the experimental animals and an average 
growth curve of the two controls are given in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. All the figures 
are calculated on a water-free basis, the values for protein refer to 100 % 
protein (N x 6*25). The non-protein solids in caseinogen were included in 
the “sugar.” 

At first glance the figures disclose two salient features : firstly the protein 
intake of the experimental rats is very low, being in every case less than 
10 % (with the exception of the premortal periods of rafs Nos. 116 and 117 
and of one period for rat No. 116), and secondly their growth increase is small. 
In fact, if the ability to grow is taken as a measure of the success of the 
experiment, then it must be said that, on the whole, the rats were unable 
to select a mixture which would surpass or equal in efficiency the prepared 
mixture based on conventional standards. On a quantitative or caloric basis 
the proportions selected by the rats are also far from being economic. 

Table I gives the total intake of protein, sugar (and later rice starch), salts 
and Calories (calculated) for the experimental rats and for the controls. 

From these figures the number of Calories consumed per g. increase of 
weight has been calculated for each rat. 


Bat 

114 

115 

116 
117 

Average for two eontrols 


Calories per g, increase 
496 
3M 
65*4 
45*2 

22*2 
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7 14 21 28 36 42 49 56 63 69 7 U 21 28 35 42 49 56 63 69 

Days Days 

Fig. 1. Weekly food intake of rats 114 and 115. 


At t sugar changed to rice starcli. 



7 14 21 28 36 42 49 64 7 14 21 28 35 42 49 56 61 


Days Days 

Fig. 2. Weekly food intake of rats 116 and 117« 
At ^ the sugar was changed to rice starch. 
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When the first seven weekly periods during which all the experimental 
rats remained alive are taken as a basis, the following average figures are 
obtained: 




Initial 

Weight 

Consumption 


Consumption 

weight 

increase 

Calories 


Calories 

g- 

g- 

per g. increase 

Control rats 

1568 

48 

82 

19- 1 

Exj)orimental rats 

1438 

49 

26 

56-3 


A calculation for the last six periods has also been made for rats 114 
and 116. It may well be assumed that at this time the rats had become well 
accustomed to the experimental conditions. Here the figures are more in 
favour of the experimental rats : 



Consumption : 

Initial 

weight 

W(4ght 

increase 

Consumption 

Calories 


Calorics 

g* 

g- 

per g. increase 

Rat 114 

1289 

40 

43 

30 

Rat 115 

1679 

70 

59 

28-5 

Control rats 

1891 

89 

78 

24-2 



Days 

Fig. 3. Comparison of weekly food intake of experimental and control rats. 

The left half of each rectangle represents the average food intake of the experimental rats, the right one 
that of the controls. 

The arrows represent the death of an experimental rat. 

The y arrow represents a change from sugar to rice starch. 


It must be remembered however that the control animals were heavier 
than either of the experimental ones and that, according to Hitchcock [1927], 
“The caloric cost of a gram increase in weight is inversely proportional to 
the square root of the percentage increase in weight.” This of course would 
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imply that the heavier controls were handicapped when compared with the 
lighter experimental animals. 

It is clearly visible from the curves in Fig. 4 that the animals allowed the 
choice of food actually consumed more Calories per unit of weight than their 


Table I. 


Consiwnp- 

Total 

Daily 


Total 

Calories 

tion of 

g- 

K- 

% 

Calories 

daily 


Rat 114. No. 

of days on experiment: 09; initial weight: 46 g. 





weight 

increase : 38 g. 


Protein 


0-30 

5-8 

no 

1-6 

Sugar* 

4324 

($-27 

93-1 

1773 

25-7 

Salts 

51 

0-07 

1-1 


— 

Total 

404-4 

0-73 

100-0 

1883 

27-3 


Rat 115. No. 

of days on experiment 

: 09; initial weight: 48 g. 





wc-ight 

increase: 81 g. 


Protein 

484 

0-70 

7-6 

198 

2-9 

Sugar* 

505-7 

8-20 

89 1 

2319 

33-6 

Salts 

20-0 

0-30 

33 

— 

— 

Total 

0350 

0-20 

100-0 

2517 

36-5 


Rat not. No. 

of days on expi^riment: 49; initial weight : 54 g. 





weight 

mcn-ase : 22 g. 


Protein 

22 7 

0-46 

6-2 

93 

1 9 

Sugar* 

328-1 

6-70 

90* 1 

1.345 

274 

Salts 

13-3 

0-27 

37 

— 

— 

Total 

304-1 

7-43 

l(K>-0 

1438 

293 


Rat 117 f. No. 

of days on experiment 

: 50; initial weight: 47 g. 





weight 

increase: 40 g. 


Protein 

31-0 

0-55 

7 2 

127 

2-3 

Sugar* 

300-5 

0-97 

00-2 

1601 

28-6 

Salts 

113 

0-20 

2-0 

— 

— 

Total 

432-8 

7-72 

UH>-0 

1728 

,30-9 



Average for cf)NTROL rats. 




No. of days on exp<'rinient : 00; i 

initial weight: 48 g. 




weight increase: 118 g. 


i’rotein 

131 7 

1-91 

10-8 

540 

7-8 

Sugar* 

5083 

7-37 

700 

2084 

30-2 

Salts 

24 1 

0-35 

3-0 

— 

— 

Total 

iUi41 

9-03 

100-0 

2624 

38-0 


* And, later, rice starch, 

t The last ineomplote premortal period is omitted. 



Body weight g. 

Fig. 4. Consumption of Calories per lOOg. of weight. 

Weekly averages. 

The curve for the experimental rats represents an average for four rats for the tirst seven weekly periods, 
for three for the eighth period, and for two for the ninth and tenth periods. 
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control mates when equal weights are compared, while their growth was at 
the same time far inferior. 

The results are much more favourable for the experimental rats when their 
weight increments are evaluated on the basis of protein intake. The weight 
increase per g. of protein ingested can easily be calculated from the figures 
given in Table I with the following result. 

Rat Weight increase per g. protein 

114 141 

115 l.(i7 

116 0*97 

117 127 

The average protein intake for the four experimental rats for the first 
7 weekly periods is 23*5 g. (6-5 % of the total food intake), while the weight 
increase for the same period amounts to 26 g., a ratio of 1*08. For the last 
six periods (42 days) the values are: 


Rat No. 

Protein 

consumed 

% of total 

Weight 

increase 

Ratio 


food intake 

W (g.) 

WjP 

114 

21-9 

6*7 

43 

1-96 

115 

33- 1 

7-6 

59 

1-78 


It is obviously not possible to compare the experimental rats with the controls 
in this respect, as the food of the latter contained a rather large percentage of 
protein, probably well over the requirements for growth at “normal” rate. 

On the other hand the values obtained above are nothing else but the 
biological value of the food protein, caseinogen in this case, calculated 
according to the method of Osborne, Mendel and Ferry [1919] and may be 
compared with data found in the literature for caseinogen. 

These authors obtained a value for caseinogen of 1*45 at a 9*3 % level in 
an experiment of 4 weeks’ duration and in another experiment a ratio of 1*76 
(11 weeks) and 1-77 (4 weeks) at a 9*2 % level. Hoagland and Snider [1926] 
found a value of 1'98 for caseinogen at a lO'O % level in a 30 days’ experiment. 
These values refer to levels higher than those encountered in this experiment 
and, as the maximal values for caseinogen are found, according to Osborne, 
Mendel and Ferry [1919], at the 12 % level and decrease in both directions, 
the present figures are at least as good as those reported in previous obser- 
vations. This finding certainly confirms the obvious supposition that the low 
level of protein intake was the first limiting factor in the diet freely selected 
by the experimental rats, but does not supply any additional information as 
to the reason for this rather surprising choice. It would seem however reason- 
able to assume, judging from these results, that the poorer growth of the 
experimental animals was not due to other causes connected with the free 
selection of their food, such as daily variation of the ratio of various con- 
stituents and so on. 

As contrasted with the low intake of protein, the voluntary consumption 
by the “free-choice” rats of the mineral components of the diet in the form 
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of salt mixture did not differ greatly from the accepted standards, with the 
exception of rat No. 114. This animal consumed on the average only M % 
salts or one-third as much as the remaining three experimental rats. It does 
not seem however that this low intake of minerals limited the growth of rat 
No. 114. The protein was here probably the first limiting factor. 

Owing to the low voluntary ingestion of protein, sugar formed over 90 % 
of the diet of the experimental rats (90*6 % as an average for the first 7 weekly 
periods). It is ^xe\\ known that rats eat sugar very readily and it was thought 
possible that the factor of taste might have induced the rats to satisfy their 
caloric requirements almost entirely with a highly palatable carbohydrate to 
the detriment of the more or less insipid protein. The sugar was therefore 
replaced by rice starch at the beginning of the 8th weekly period. This change 
did not however exert the slightest influence on the intake of protein, the only 
noticeable result being a short temporary drop in the consumption of the 
carbohydrate. 

As already stated the order in which the food cups were placed in the 
cages of the experimental rats was changed once in the course of the experi- 
ment. This had no noticeable effect on the intake of the various food con- 
stituents, even on the day of the change. 

Discussion. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy fact in the above experiment is the voluntary 
limitation by the experimental rats of their protein intake well below' the 
standards accepted as normal or necessary for the rat. At first sight this result 
might certainly be interpreted as giving '‘natural" evidence in favour of 
low-protein diets and as an objective argument confirming the view^s of certain 
students of nutrition. Any such reasoning how’ever would lose its point in 
face of the poor grow'th and performance of rats voluntarily subsisting on such 
diets. The inferiority of the experimental animals as compared wdth controls 
consuming a diet richer in protein makes an explanation of their choice highly 
interesting and desirable but at the same time very difficult. A simple explana- 
tion could be offered on the assumption that caseinogen per sc is distasteful 
to the rats and that the dislike for this nutrient causes them to limit the 
intake. It must be remembered however that, w'hen given no choice, the 
control rats ingested without difficulty adequate amounts of a diet containing 
3 times as much caseinogen, and that Osborne and Mendel [1921, 1, 2], 
Osborne et aL [1927], Reader and Drummond [1924-5] and others found 
quite satisfactory food consumption on diets consisting almost entirely of 
caseinogen. It is also known that, in search for necessary nutrients, animals 
subsisting on deficient or faulty diets will consume substances which they 
would not touch under normal conditions, and which in all probability are 
distasteful; for example the coprophagy of rats fed on “synthetic” diets, an 
almost constant phenomenon in all laboratories, the pica or bone-eating disease 
of cattle and many other examples of depraved appetite. Though a particular 
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dislike for caseinogen cannot easily be ruled out, it does not seem to afford 
a sufficient explanation for the rather noteworthy failure of the experimental 
rats. 

Mitchell and Mendel [1921], when offering rats the choice between two 
diets, one consisting of ground whole corn, with a protein (N x 6-25) content 
of 9‘5%, the other of meat meal, prepared ^^by thoroughly drying lean 
round-steak and then grinding to a meal’’ and containing 79% protein 
(N X 6-25), while a salt mixture was freely accessible in both cases, observed 
that “contrary to what might have been expected the younger animals 
selected a smaller proportion of protein in their diets than did the older ones. 
On the other hand none of the rats chose an excessively ‘high-protein’ diet 
although an abundance of the meat meal was always available.” 

One of the younger animals (rat 21) referred to by Mitchell and Mendel 
consumed a diet containing only 12 % of Calories in the form of protein; in 
other words it hardly touched the meat meal. The other (rat 22) consumed 
19 % of protein Calories. Both these values are well above the levels ingestetl 
by the rats in the present experiment, and, moreover, the rats of Mitchell 
and Mendel achieved much better growth, rat 21 gaining approximately 85 g. 
and rat 22 approximately 110 g. in 8 weeks. It must be remembered however 
that the lowest possible protein intake was for these rats higher than the level 
voluntarily selected by the animals in the present experiment. Whether the 
results obtained by Mitchell and Mendel give a truthful picture of the protein 
requirements of young growing rats or whether they were to any degree com- 
plicated or caused by an unequal distribution of vitamins, especially vitamin B, 
in the two natural foods employed by these authors remains to be answered. 
Taken as they are they nevertheless point in the same direction as the rather 
extreme results set forth in this paper. 

When the present experiments were planned it was thought that their 
outcome might throw some light on the much debated question of the optimal 
level of protein intake and also on its variation in relation to growth ((dxange 
in nutritive ratio). It seems however that any definite conclusions regarding 
the “natural” or “instinctive” (whatever these words may imply) protein 
requirements of young growing rats must be withheld until further experi- 
ments with different suitable proteins are instituted. 

It has been taken for granted that free choice of regimen is a reliable guide 
for animals living under normal conditions. It certainly is well worth while 
to ascertain whether nature is not at a loss in conditions so highly artificial 
as described in the present paper. 


SUMMAKY. 

1. Young growing rats, offered sucrose (later changed to rice starch), 
caseinogen and a salt mixture in separate dishes and allowed to make their 
own choice of these food constituents, consumed on an average only 6*6 % 
of protein. 
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2. Changing the sucrose to rice starch did not affect the intake of protein. 

3. Two of the experimental rats died in the course of the experiment. 

4. Litter mate controls which were given a ready-mixed diet consisting 
of the same ingredients and containing Jibout 20 % of protein made much 
greater gains in weight. 

5. All rats received equal vitamin supplies, fed separately by hand. 

I am indebted to Mr J. Iwanowski and to Mr \V. Szawdyn for help in the 
feeding of the rats. 
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LIX. A STUDY OF THE NITROGEN BALANCE 
IN VITAMIN Bg DEFICIENCY IN THE RAT. 

By STANISLAW KAZIMIERZ KON. 

From the Biochemical Department, State School of Hygiene, Warsaw. 

{Received Fehrmry 26th, 1931.) 

It was reported in a previous communication [Kon, 1929] that rats kept on 
a diet deficient in vitamin Bj show an increased carbon/nitrogen ratio in the 
urine as compared with individual controls receiving equal amounts of a diet 
considered to be complete. No such increase was noted in rats consuming a 
ration deficient in vitamin Bj. 

The present paper deals with a quantitative study by the individual 
control method of the nitrogen metabolism of rats subsisting on diets low in 
the heat-stable factor (or factors) of yeast. 

Expebimentau. 

A litter of six rats of Wistar stock, bred in the laboratory on a slightly 
modified stock diet of Steenbock [1923] was used for the experimerf(| They 
were weaned at 21 days and, after a week on the stock diet, were run out 
for 17 days on our basal vitamin B-deficient diet 60 (identical with diet 540 
of Evans [Kon, 1929]) and consisting of caseinogen (extracted with acidulated 
water) 25 parts, commercial cane-sugar 75 parts, and Steenbock’s salt mixture 
No. 40, 4 parts. At the end of this time the litter was divided into three pairs, 
one member of each pair acting as an individual control to its mate. This 
method has been more amply described in earlier papers by Kon and 
Drummond [1927] and Kon [1929]. The animals were placed separately in 
modified Mitchell’s cages [Kon, 1928] and offered the following diet: caseinogen 
(extracted with acidulated water) 10 parts, rice starch 70 parts, butter-fat 
16 parts, and salts (Steenbock’s mixture No. 40) 6 parts. The diet contained 
1'5 % N and 10 % moisture. A quantity of it sufficient for the whole experi- 
ment was prepared and kept in cold storage at — 2®. This diet was selected 
for several reasons. Firstly in order to avoid spilling as completely as possible 
and to measure the food intake with a sufficient accuracy it was necessary to 
offer the food mixed with water to a paste. For this reason rice starch had 
to be used instead of sugar. Secondly it was thought best for the purpose of 
the experiment to select a diet low in nitrogen, and containing it at a con- 
centration similar to those used in experiments on the biological value of 
proteins. Should any deviations from the normal path of nitrogen metabolism 
manifest themselves in the course of vit amin Bg deficiency, they would be 
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most easily detected at such, a level of nitrogen intake that most of it, under 
normal conditions, is used for repair of body tissues and for growth and a 
small percentage only, if any, burnt as such to cover the caloric requirements. 
The butter improved the texture of the diet and at the same tim(* supplied 
vitamins A and D. 

The experimental rats were given daily 0-4 cc. of an alcoholic extract from 
rice bran^ equivalent to 3*2 g. of bran. This extract was shown in a special 
experiment to be lacking in vitamin Bg (and possibly in some other factors 
supplied in autoclaved yeast). The control animals received an addition of 
0*3 g. of dried brewer’s yeast of tested potency. In order to equalise the intake 
of nitrogen an amount of purified caseinogeii equivalent in nitrogen content 
to 0*3 g. of the yeast was placed daily in the porcelain dishes containing the 
rice bran extract for the experimental animals. The food was mixed with a 
little water to a pasty consistency to avoid scattering. 

F’or the first four days the food was given to all rats ad Jib. On the fifth 
day the residues left in the food cups by the experimental rats were dried at 
105''“’ to constant weight, the food intake of each experimental rat was measured 
and an etjuivalent amount of the diet was weighed out for the corresponding 
individual control. The dry residue was discarded from the cups of the 
experimental animals and fresh food was given slightly in exc^ess of the intake, 
This procedure was from now on repeated daily, so that the controls were 
always rec(‘iving an amount of food equivalent to that eaten by their mates 
in the course of the preceding 21 hours. There was practically no scattering 
and the controls always consumed all the food offered. The yeast, rice bran 
extract and caseinogeii were very readily taken. 

The collection of urine and faeces was started after one week of quantita- 
tive feeding. This, as well as the analysis of the excreta, was carried out 
exactly as d(*scribed in an earlier paper [Kon, 1928]. The rats were weighed 
once a week, the control animals 24 hours after the experimental ones. The 
actual metabolic experiment involved five separate collection periods and lasted 
36 days, wdiile the quantitative feeding w'as continued for a week longer (and 
started a week earlier). The first period lasted 7 days, the following ones 
G days each. At the conclusion of every period the rats w^ere weighed and 
examined. To avoid any danger of nitrogen losses in the course of handling, 
an interval of 24 hours separated the periods. 

Food comumptioii. 

The food was weighed with an accuracy of 0*01 g. The residues left by 
the experimental rats were dried for 4-5 hours in an electric oven at 105° 

^ Prepared by extracting rice bran (supplied by Messrs Polski IVzemysT Ry/owy in Odynia) 
for three days with 25 % by weight alcohol, in the proiK)rtiori of 4 litres to the kg., concentrating 
the extract in vacuo to a thick syrup, adding a sufficient amount of 95 % alcohol to make the 
concentration 80 % by weight, decanting the fluid, dissolving the residue in a small volume of 
hot water, bringing the concentration again to 80 % alcohol, combining the extracts and evapo- 
rating them in vacuo until 1 oo. is fjquivalent to 8 g. of the original bran. 
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until a constant weight was attained. The moisture content of the diet was 
checked at frequent intervals and was found to remain constant. As the food 
consumption of the control rats was quite quantitative and the scattering by 
all the animals negligible (while any food scattered could be easily recovered 
from the filter-paper on the bottom of a cage), it is felt that the daily difference 
between the food (diet) intake of a control rat and of its experimental mate 
did not exceed 0-03 g., the variations being obviously in both directions. 

In addition to the diet every control rat consumed 0*3 g. of dried brewer’s 
yeast containing 9*1 % water and 8*81 % N, while the experimental animals 
received 0-19 g. of caseinogen (with the exception of the first 4 days of the 
first period, when they were given 0*2 g.) of the same water content and 
13-8 % N. The experimental animals were given in addition 0-4 cc. daily of 
the rice bran extract, containing 2 mg. of nitrogen and 0*164 g. of solid matter, 
mostly of a carbohydrate nature. This means that the experimental rats 
consumed daily slightly over 0*06 g. (0*064 g.) of solid matter more than did 
their controls. 

General ap'pearance of rats. 

The experimental rats displayed progressively symptoms usually asso- 
ciated with a lack of vitamin Bg, namely rough coats, coagulated blood on 
paws and vibrissac and urine-stained 
abdominal fur. The eyes were not in- 
volved. One rat (No. 154) had a mild 
stomatitis. In contrast all the (controls 
were quite normal in appearance and 
had normal sleek fur. 

Weight curves of rats. 

In every case the control rats made 
better gains than their experimental 
mates. Table I gives the weights at the 
beginning and end of the quantitative 
feeding period, while average growth 
curves for both sets are presented in Fig. 1. 

During the whole of the experimental period every experimental rat con- 


Table I. 


Rat 

no. 

Sex 

Initial 

weight 

g- 

Final 

weight 

g- 

Increase 

g* 

Difference 

Remarks 

ir>a 

$ 

56 

74 

18 

+ 21 

Experimental 

152 


49 

88 

39 

Control to 153 

154 

6 

65 

75 

10 

+ 11 

Experimental 

155 

6 

65 

86 

21 

Control to 154 

156 

6 

56 

72 

16 

.A. 7 

Experimental 

151 


63 

86 

23 

"T # 

Control to 156 



Time, dayn 

Fig. 1. Average growth curves of 
experimental and control rats. 
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sumed 3*36 g. solid matter (mostly assimilable carbohydrates) more than his 
control mate and, nevertheless, made a smaller gain. 

Nitrogen balance. 

Table II gives the intake and excretion of nitrogen during the five meta- 
bolic periods. 

It will be recalled that between each metabolic period there was a gap of 
24 hours when no collection of urine or faeces was made, the food intake 
however being recorded in the usual way. In order to calculate the nitrogen 
balance over the whole duration of the metabolic experiment, it was therefore 
necessary to include data for the nitrogen excreted in urine and faeces on 
the days when no actual measurements were made. These figures have been 
calculated on the probably correct assumption that the nitrogen excretion 
on the “gap” day would stand in the same ratio to the nitrogen intake as the 
actual figures obtained for the immediately preceding period. The results are 
presented in Table III. 

An inspection of Tables II and III shows tliat for the entire period two 
control rats, Nos. 152 and 151, retained more nitrogen than their experimental 
mates, while the reverse was true for the control rat No. 1 55 (which nevertheless 
gained more in weight than his experimental mate). When the 30 separate 
measurements carried out in the course of the metabolic experiment are com- 
pared in 15 pairs it becomes evident that the control rats were favoured in 
9 cases, while the experimental ones retained more nitrogen in 6. It wdll be 
noticed that the differences tend to become less marked as the experiment 
progresses, the values for the second and third pairs of rats running very 
closely together. 

The excretion of faecal nitrogen is almost always higher in the controls 
(with 2 exceptions), probably due to the consumption of yeast and the pro- 
duction of more bulky faeces [Mitchell, 1924, 1]. It w^as thought that a clearer 
picture of the nitrogen metabolism of both groups of rats might be obtained if 
the biological value of the ingested nitrogen were calculated from the available 
data by means of the method of Mitchell [1924, 1 ; Mitchell and Carman, 
1926, 2]. Such a calculation necessitates the use of figures for the “metabolic 
faecal nitrogen” and for the “endogenous urinary nitrogen,” usually obtained 
by measuring the nitrogen excretion of rats during periods of nitrogen-free 
or of low egg-nitrogen diet. It was not thought safe to include such periods 
in the work described here, in order not to vitiate the results. It has therefore 
been necessary to introduce the following assumed factors, based on values 
obtained previously by Kon [1928] and by Mitchell [1924, 1; Mitchell and 
Carman, 1926, 2; Mitchell, Beadles and Kruger, 1927], for rats of approxi- 
mately the same weight as those used in the present experiment. The assumed 
values are; 2 mg. of metabolic faecal nitrogen per g. of food consumed and 
26 mg. of endogenous urinary nitrogen per day per 100 g. of weight. The 
results of such calculation are presented in Table IV. 
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Table IV. Biological value” of the ingested nitrogen calculated 
according to Mitchell. 





Food intake 


Body 

Fo<m1 

Ab- 


Body 

Foot! 

Food 





^ A. 

^ 

Fa(*(;al 

N in 

N in 

sorbed 

X in 

X in 

X m 

N re- 

Bio- 


Rat 

Average 


N 

N 

faeces 

faeces 

X 

urine 

urine 

urine 

tained 

logical 

Period 

no. 

weight 

g- 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

nig. 

mg. 

mg. 

rng. 

value 

I 

153 E 

59 

33-84 

727 

,32 

68 

0 

727 

631 

103 

528 

199 

27 


152 V 

59 

33-36 

709 

65 

67 

0 

709 

411 

103 

311 

398 

56 


15 tK 

63 

28-76 

642 

37 

57 

0 

642 

589 

no 

479 

163 

25 


155 C 

62 

28-28 

624 

6.5* 

56 

9 

615 

550 

108 

442 

173 

28 


156 E 

58 

33-57 

723 

40 

07 

0 

723 

625 

101 

524 

199 

27 


151 C 

62 

33 (K1 

705 

65 

66 

0 

705 

521 

108 

413 

288 

41 

ir 

153 E 

59 

28-73 

611 

50 

57 

0 

614 

565 

88 

477 

137 

22 


152 C 

63 

28-,3() 

(504 

58 

57 

1 

603 

467 

94 

373 

230 

38 


151 K 

63 

25-62 

562 

31 

51 

0 

562 

481 

94 

387 

175 

31 


155 C 

65 

25-25 

552 

a3 

50 

0 

552 

473 

97 

376 

176 

32 


156 E 

59 

26-43 

576 

48 

53 

0 

576 

547 

88 

459 

117 

20 


151 C 

6,5 

26-06 

5(56 

38 

52 

0 

566 

465 

97 

368 

198 

a5 

in 

153 K 

62 

28-79 

615 

51 

58 

0 

615 

442 

93 

319 

266 

43 


152 

iu 

28-12 

605 

74 

57 

17 

588 

415 

100 

315 

273 

46 


151 E 

6.3 

23-25 

523 

28 

46 

0 

523 

157 

94 

363 

160 

31 


155 C 

67 

22-88 

513 

52 

46 

6 

507 

400 

100 

300 

207 

41 


156 E 

62 

25-70 

,561 

45 

51 

0 

.564 

429 

93 

336 

228 

40 


151 C 

08 

25.33 

,554 

75 

51 

24 

530 

421 

102 

319 

211 

40 

IV 

153 1-: 

67 

26 4(5 

576 

38 

,53 

0 

576 

468 

1(X) 

438 

208 

36 


152 C 

73 

26-05) 

566 

49 

52 

0 

566 

392 

109 

283 

283 

50 


154 E 

()5 

24-79 

519 

:i5 

50 

0 

549 

418 

97 

321 

228 

41 


155 C 

70 

24-42 

539 

(X) 

49 

11 

528 

415 

105 

310 

218 

11 


156 E 

<)3 

25-19 

5(50 

;58 

51 

0 

560 

412 

91 

318 

212 

38 


151 (’ 

71 

25-12 

550 

46 

50 

0 

5,50 

422 

106 

31(5 

234 

42 


15,3 E 

(59 

25-05) 

551 

54 

50 

4 

550 

431 

10.3 

328 

222 

40 


152 C 

79 

24-72 

541 

46 

49 

0 

544 

356 

118 

238 

306 

56 


154 E 

68 

23 28 

523 

34 

46 

0 

d23 

343 

l(r2 

211 

282 

54 


15)5 0 

76 

22-91 

513 

54 

46 

8 

5(A5 

343 

114 

229 

276 

51 


156 K 

65 

22-31 

507 

28 

45 

0 

507 

425 

97 

328 

179 

35 


1510 

76 

21-94 

497 

62 

44 

18 

479 

377 

114 

263 

216 

45 


* Assumt?d. 


Table V gives the average biological values of the ingested nitrogen for 
all periods for the experimental and control rats. Out of the 15 pairs of 

Table V. 

Kat no. Biological value 

153 E U 

152 C 49 

154 E 36 General average for experimental rats: 34 

155 C 39 General average for control rats: 43 

156 E 32 

151 C 41 

biological values obtained 3 give equal values for both rats while the re- 
maining 12 are in favour of the control rat, though in 5 cases the difference 
does not exceed 4, well within the experimental error. 

It will be remembered that while the experimental rats derived their 
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nitrogen almost exclusively from caseinogen, the diet of the control rats con- 
tained a considerable proportion (over one-fourth of the total crude protein) 
of yeast proteins (N x 6*25) in addition to caseinogen. It would be obviously 
quite simple to use a watery extract from yeast [Osborne and Wakeman, 
1919] instead of yeast as a source of water-soluble vitamins for the control 
rats, but in the light of recent work [Kennedy and Palmer, 1928; Hunt, 1928; 
Sure, 1928] it seems doubtful whether such extracts contain all the factors 
originally present in yeast. Preliminary experiments carried out by the author 
(unpublished work) seemed to confirm this opinion and it was therefore thought 
safer to avoid the use of extracts. 

It might be argued that a supplementary relation exists between caseinogen 
and yeast nitrogen, yielding a mixture of higher biological value than caseinogen 
itself and that the differences in weight, retention of nitrogen and biological 
value of the ingested nitrogen between the experimental rats and the controls 
might be wholly explained on this basis. The author is not aware of any 
published work on the biological value of such a combination or of yeast at 
a 12 % level (i.c. at approximately the level of protein used in the present 
work). He (unpublished experiments) has measured by the method of Osborne, 
Mendel and Ferry [1919] the biological value of the nitrogen of yeast and has 
found values of 1*48, 1*31 and 1*30 when fed at a level (N x 6*25) of 8-4, 10*0 
and 12*1 % respectively. Osborne, Mendel and Ferry found a maximal value 
for caseinogen of 2*25 when fed at 12 % level. It does not seem likely that 
this value would be raised by the addition of yeast. Admittedly this reasoning 
can only by indirect inference be applied to calculations based on MitcheH's 
method of evaluating the biological value of proteins. A more direct proof is 
found in the behaviour of rats Nos. 154 and 155. In this pair the control rat re- 
tained less nitrogen than the experimental one, while the calculated biological 
values of the ingested nitrogen are practically identical for both rats. Never- 
theless the control animal gained 21 g. in weight and the experimental only 
10 g., a difference equal to 17 % of the initial weight of the rats. It will be also 
recalled that in the previous communication [Kon, 1929] a distinct difference 
was reported between the weights of vitamin Bg-deficient and control rats 
while the former consumed a diet containing a high percentage of caseinogen 
(25 %), certainly more than necessary for optimal growth if taken in adequate 
amounts. At such level an increase of the efficiency of caseinogen by the 
addition of another protein is hardly to be expected. 

The biological values calculated by the method of Mitchell for the experi- 
mental and control rats are both very markedly below the values found for 
caseinogen by Mitchell [1924, 2] at a 5 % and by Kon [1928] at an 8 % level, 
namely 71 and 68 respectively. Mitchell and Hamilton [1929, p. 637] believe 
that a variable food intake for rats of approximately the same size exerts no 
effect on the biological values obtained, provided the amount of food con- 
sumed is adequate for the maintenance of weight. Mitchell, Beadles and 
Kruger [1927] noted extremely low figures (zero in several cases) for rats 
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consuming inadequate amounts of a diet containing pork cracklings as a 
source of protein, while another group of rats consuming the food better gave 
a value of 25. The former rats lost weight. In the present experiment all the 
rats gained weight at a very slow rate, they should consequently, according 
to Mitchell and Hamilton [1929J give normal biological values (or at least 
the control rats). There is no doubt that the food intake was subnormal and 
that the control rats were prevented from growing at a more rapid rate only 
because their food was limited. It seems possible that at such low levels of 
food intake a part of the ingested protein ma\' be used for energy purposes 
while the remainder is used for maintenance and even allows for growth at 
very slow rate. It is difficult to account otherwise for the very substantial 
difference between the biological values reported now and found previously 
for caseinogen. 

A calculation of the biological value of the ingested nitrogen according to 
the metliod of Osborne, Mendel and Ferry |1919J can be made for the whole 
period of quantitative feeding covering 52 days. The following values are 
obtained (Table VI). 

Table VI. 


Ctmsumption of 


Hat 

Xo. of da vH 

- - - 

Hrotoin 

Gam in 
woi^dit 

Biological 

no. 

on diet 

Food 

(N 0 25) 


value 

ir»3 K 

52 

2;{d(>8 

32-09 

18 

0-50 

152 C 

52 

2:J3-32 

31 41 

30 

1-24 

154 K 

52 

212 25 

20 54 

10 

0-34 

155 V 

52 

20H-88 

28-80 

21 

0-73 

me K 

52 

224 02 

30 77 

10 

0-52 

151 V 

52 

2204)0 

30 10 

23 

0-70 


The values obtained for the experimental rats are markedly lower than 
those found for the control animals. The difference is much more marked than 
when the biological value of the ingested protein i.s calcnlated according to 
the method of Mitchell. This result is readily understood in view of the very 
significant differences in weight gains between the two sets of rats. All the 
values are much below the figures cited previously for caseinogen fed under 
usual conditions at approximately the same level. This is due to the insuffi- 
cient food intake. 

Positive nitrogen balances have been obtained in the present paper for all 
the rats studied. If all of the retained nitrogen was used for building proto- 
plasmic tissue then every gram of nitrogen should cause a gain in weight of 
31*25 g. on the assumption that the deposited tissue would contain approxi- 
mately 20 % protein (N x 6*25). 

Table VII gives values calculated on this basis together with the actual 
gains made by the rats during the metabolic periods. 

While for two experimental rats (Nos. 153 and 156) and for one control 
(No, 152) the calculated values coincide well with the actual gains, the nitrogen 
retained by rat No. 154 must have been used also for purposes other than the 
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Table VII. 


Bat 

N retained 

Calculated gain in 
protoplasm 

Actual gain 

no. 

mg. 

g- 

8- 

In3 K 

373 

11-7 

13 

152 C 

799 

24-9 

25 

154 E 

409 

12-8 

5 

155 0 

347 

10*8 

17 

160 E 

307 

90 

9 

151 C 

439 

13-7 

18 


formation of body protein, and the two control rats, Nos. 165 and 151, would 
have deposited fat in addition to the formation of the calculated amount of 
protoplasmic tissue. The only justifiable conclusion is that the plains made by 
the experimental rats and by the controls were of different composition. 

Discussion. 

The results here reported were obtained with only a small group of animals 
(3 pairs) and, though they were rigidly controlled, great caution must be 
exercised in order not to draw unwarranted conclusions. 

Reviewing the evidence on hand the following points seem to deserve 
special attention. 

1 . All three control animals made better weight gains than their experi- 
mental mates though the former consumed slightly less food. This observation 
is in agreement with earlier work [Kon, 1929] where, in a similarly controlled 
experiment, all six controls made better gains than their mates consuming a 
diet deficient (or low) in vitamin Bg . 

2. The nitrogen balance experiments seem rather inconclusive — two ex- 
perimental rats stored less nitrogen, while one deposited more than the re- 
spective controls — and a comparison of 15 pairs of nitrogen estimations shows 
that the experimental rats were favoured in 6, and the controls in 9, a result 
easily obtained by chance. The controls however stored on the whole decidedly 
more nitrogen than the experimental animals. When the biological value of 
the ingested nitrogen is calculated according to the method of Mitchell a 
slightly better efficiency is found in the case of the controls, 12 results being 
in favour of the latter, 3 even, and none in favour of the experimental rats — 
a result hardly due to chance. 

3. There is a strong indication that the gains in weight made by the two 
sets of rats are of different composition. 

4. To this may be added the evidence brought forward in the earlier paper 
[Kon, 1929] that the carbon/nitrogen ratio is slightly increased in the urine 
of experimental rats deprived of vitamin Bg, as compared with individual 
controls. 

Is it possible to derive from these observations any conclusions concerning 
the r61e of vitamin Bg in metabolic functions ? In an effort to answer this question 
the points enumerated above will be subjected to a more detailed analysis. 
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(1) The phenomenon described under 1 is not characteristic for vitamin Bg 
deficiency. It has been found by other investigators, in well controlled ex- 
periments, in the case of various deficiencies and is therefore not pathogno- 
monic of the lack of vitamin Bg. Anderson and Smith [1924] in their study 
by the individual control method of the effect of acute scurvy on the subse- 
quent nutrition and growth of guinea pigs came to the conclusion that ‘"there 
are factors resulting in loss of body weight which operate in addition to fasting, 
and whicHi depend on scurvy itself. In other words, inanition alone does not 
cause as severe a loss as when accompanied by lack of vitamin C.” Mitchell 
and Carman [1920, 1] havij shown by means of the same method that a ration 
composed mainly of mai^se, when supplemented with NaCl, induced 50 % 
faster gains in weight of both rats and chickens than the saltless ration. The 
authors remark that “the growth data of this experiment afford a striking 
demonstration of the fact that the utilisation of food energy by growing 
animals may be greatly impaired by an improper balance among indispensable 
(li(dary factors.’' Similar differences are reported by Mitchell and Beadles 
[1930] and Beadles, Braman and Mitchell [1930] in the case of diets deficient 
in cystine and by Jackson [1929] in a deficiency of tryptophan, while Burr 
and Burr [1930] made observations of the same nature in their study of the 
fat deficiency disease (individual controls were not employed in this study). 

The estimation of the “physiological efficiency'’ of various proteins, as 
carried out by the earlier method of Osborne and Mendel [191G], is nothing else 
than the comparison of food mixtures ]>ased on a similar “individual control” 
method: the rats (all males) were of approximately the same body weight at 
the beginning of the experiment and were offered daily limited amounts of 
food “precisely alike in energy content, inorganic and accessory food in- 
gredients, etc/’’ and differing only with regard to the proteins under investi- 
gation. The rats made widely divergent weight gains while consuming equal 
amounts of these rations. On commenting upon these excellent experiments 
Mitchell [1924, 3J very aptly remarks “these experiments suggest an inter- 
esting relation, hitherto uninvestigated as far as the author is aware, between 
the balance of nutrients in a ration and the utilisation of its energy.” 

We are here confronting a general phenomenon, namely the growth-limiting 
influence of the lack or insufficiency of any indispensable food constituent 
manifesting itself in an impaired utilisation of the food. 

For a certain time some vitamins were referred to as “growth-promoting,” 
but there is certainly no doubt that every essential food constituent is growth- 
promoting in the sense that its absence from the diet will sooner or later cause 
stoppage of growth. It seems that sufficient evidence was cited above to prove 
that, as a general rule, one of the ways in which this growth-inhibiting action 
will come into operation is through an impaired utilisation of the ingested 
energy, and that in this respect all indispensable nutrients, vitamins, minerals, 
or amino-acids, manifest a great similarity of action. 

A deficiency of an essential ingredient of the diet may or may not have 
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a depressing influence on the appetite [Beadles, Braman and Mitchell, 1930], 
at least in the earlier periods of the deficiency. Ultimately probably the 
general derangement will be sufficiently pronounced to cause in every case a 
diminished food intake. 

The most conspicuous association of an essential food constituent with 
appetite is certainly to be found in the case of the vitamin B complex and of 
vitamin Bj . The inanition sets in here so rapidly and is of such severity that 
no difference in the rate of the loss of weight can be found between ‘‘experi« 
mental’’ animals and controls, when the individual control method is used 
[Kon and Drummond, 1927; Kon, 1929]. 

(2) Passing now to the second point of interest relating to the study of 
vitamin Bg deficiency as presented in this paper, namely to the nitrogen 
balance experiments, it seems that a less favourable balance would naturally 
be expected in the case of the experimental rats, having consumed the same 
amount of, but stored less, energy than the controls, and that therefore the 
results on the whole agree with the expectation. It was shown by Mitchell 
and Carman [1926, 1] that more favourable nitrogen balances were found for 
every one of their control rats and chicks receiving an addition of NaCl, as 
compared with the experimental ones. The evidence available does not seem 
to show that vitamin Bg is any more connected with the metabolism of nitrogen 
than is sodium chloride. 

(3) The question of the composition of the tissues added by the two sets 
of rats in the present experiment is certainly a very pertinent one. Little 
more can be said on this point than that the mere estimation of differences in 
weight does not yield sufficient information, and that in studies of this type, 
that is to say in the investigation of the relation of any indispensable nutrient 
to the metabolism of matter and energy, the actual chemical make-up and 
energy content of the added weight should be estimated as a matter of routine. 

(4) Reviewing in turn the value of the finding reported in the previous 
paper [Kon, 1929], that in the absence of vitamin Bg there is an increased 
excretion of carbon compounds as compared with nitrogenous bodies in the 
urine, it is necessary to ask how significant such an observation is. An altera- 
tion of the urinary C/N ratio in scorbutic guinea pigs has been reported by 
Jarussowa [1928], and Roche [1930] states that the ratio is increased in the 
terminal stage of vitamin B deficiency. Bickel [1924, 1930] is of the opinion that 
this symptom is present in disturbances of metabolism of a non-avitaminous 
character. Laclau and Marenzi [1930] report that the C/N ratio is increased 
in the urine of rats on a diet poor in cystine as compared with normally fed 
rats. Shipp and Zilva [1928] have criticised the experiments of Jarussowa 
and doubt whether the development of scurvy is associated with an increased 
C/N ratio in the urine. They admit however that their experiments are in- 
conclusive in view of the discordant results obtained (there was a definite 
increase in the ratio in one of their guinea pigs while no such deviation was 
observed in the case of the other). While the question can be definitely solved 
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only by means of suitably controlled experiments (with equalised food intake 
for control and experimental animals), it seems at least doubtful at present 
whether the alteration of the urinary C/N ratio is characteristic for vitamin Bg 
deficiency. It would be best to abstain from far-reaching conclusions, and 
in particular the author is of the opinion that, while the importance of 
vitamin Bg for normal economy is self-evident, there are no sufficient grounds 
for making it responsible for any particular branch of metabolism. 

In conclusion it may be said that w^hile vitamin Bg is undoubtedly in some 
way linked with the metabolic processes of the body, it is not at all evident 
whether this connection is to any extent of a different type from that of the 
general dependence of normal metabolic exchange upon the availability of 
any one of the indispensable food ingredients. 

Summary. 

1. A study by the individual control method of the nitrogen balance in 
vitamin Bg deficiency in the rat is reported. 

2. The relation of vitamin Bg to metabolism is discussed. 

iVo/c added, April 8th. Still and Koch (1928) have measured, by MiteheU’s 
method, the biological values of diets containing one half of the nitrogen from 
yeast and one half from caseinogen (total N2*9%) and found no supple- 
mentary relation betw'een the two proteins. 
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It was shown by us in a previous communication [1929] that, contrary to the 
usually accepted view, the action of Merulius lachrymans (the fungus respon- 
sible for dry-rot) on wood was to destroy the major part of the cellulose 
fraction of the lignocellulosc complex and to leave the lignin component 
unaffected. It was found that the so-called hcmicelluloses, which are present 
in woody tissues, were also resistant to fungal attack, whereas the hexosans, 
mannan and galactan were completely destroyed. 

We have been able to confirm our previous observations as to the general 
action of the fungus on wood. The present investigation is concerned with 
the detailed analysis of the nature of the various fractions that can be isolated 
from rotted wood, together with a comparison of fractions isolated in a similar 
manner from sound wood. 

Experimental. 

The material employed was a 6th grade Norwegian spruce wood that had 
been rotted by M. lachrymans, and the various fractions were isolated according 
to the details given by Dore [1920]. The whole of the wood used (both sound 
and rotted material) came from the same source, but it was found that the 
decayed wood was decomposed to a very much greater extent than the sample 
used in our previous investigation. On this account a quantitative analysis 
was repeated, and the results are given below. 

Compared with our previous sample, the rotted wood used in this investi- 
gation shows a considerable decrease in the alkali-soluble fraction (19T0 % 
compared with 30*0 %). . A decrease is also shown in the lignin content 
(40'90 % compared with 43*00 %) as well as in the value for cellulose (9*88 % 
compared with 11*90 %), whereas, on the other hand, the alcohol-soluble and 
water-soluble fractions both show a marked rise over the percentages jwe- 
viously recorded. 
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Table I. 

Sound wood 

Decayed wood 


Treatment 

0/ ♦ 

/o 

o/ * 

, o 

Extracted by benzene 

1-70 

1-48 


alcohol 

ItK) 

19-80 


water ... 

2*50 

8-00 


5 % NaOH in the cold 

H-80 

19*10 

CtdliiloHC 

5500 

9-88 

Lignin 


28-<K) 

40-90 

Mannan 


7-00 

0-00 

Galactan 


(MO 

0-00 

Total 

... ... ... ... 

ioo:io 

99-16 

AhH 


0-8() 

0-61 

Natural moiaturo 

KHK) 

17-30 


* Calculatod on ash-free material dried at KK)"*, 

The ifiolation of the various fractions described below was carried out on 
a large scale. The sain]>Ie of sound wood was reduced to sawdust and the rotted 
material was ground to a fine powder in a mortar. The wood (both sound and 
decayed) was then treated in turn wdth the reagents described in Table I {i,e. 
benzene, alcohol, water and 5 % NaOH), and the cellulose was isolated after 
chlorination of the extracted samples and removal of the lignin either with 
sodium sulphite or with alcohol. Each particular sample was then worked 
up separately, and the various products w'ere isolated and examined. 

It will be convenient to detail the nature of th(* fractions obtained from 
the rotted and sound material separately and to discuss the theoretical impli- 
cations later. 

Fractions isolated from rotted wood. 

Benzene-soluble fraction. After extraction of the decayed material with 
benzene and distillation of the solvent, the benzene-soluble fraction was 
obtained as a viscous, rather mobile, brown mass. This was heated on the 
w^ater-bath with iV'/lO alcoholic caustic potash for 1 hour and the contents 
of the flask were then acidified with hydrochloric acid. A heavy browm preci- 
pitate separated, which on treatment with ether partially dissolved leaving 
a brow’ll residue. The residue readily reduced Fehling's solution and formed 
an oxime. The ethereal extract was distilled under reduced pressure; the 
residue was taken up with a small amount of iV/10 sodium hydroxide solution, 
and the sodium salt of a fatty acid w’as salted out from the alkaline solution 
with sodium chloride. Ihifortunately the amount of fatty acid obtained was 
too small to allow of identification. The solution, after the initial precipitation 
of fatty acid and resin, was distilled under reduced pressure and tested wdth 
sulphuric acid and j3-naphthylamine for glycerol; a positive reaction was 
obtained. 

The benzene-soluble fraction of rotted wood is therefore composed of a 
fat or fats and two resins, one of which is soluble and the other insoluble in 
ether. 

Ahohol-soluble fraction. On evaporation of the solvent, there remained a 
brown, amorphous mass, which partially melted at 60®. It was odourless and 
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soluble in acetone, glacial acetic acid and sodium hydroxide solution and 
insoluble in benzene and light petroleum. It was precipitated from glacial acetic 
acid solution by the addition of water or from sodium hydroxide solution by 
the addition of hydrochloric acid. It was purified for combustion by dissolving 
in glacial acetic acid and precipitating with water. The precipitated product 
was washed and dried in vacuo. Analysis indicated the empirical formula, 
CagHggOg. (Found: C, 63-05 %; H, 6*11%; requires C, 63-3%; 

H, 5*99%.) The substance reduced Fehling’s solution and the presence of 
an aldehydic group was confirmed by the preparation of an oxime. Deter- 
mination of the molecular weight showed that the above formula should be 
doubled. The substance is therefore not of the nature of the metalignin 
isolated by Doree and Barton-Wright [1927], as was previously suggested by 
us. The substance contained two methoxyl groups (OMe — 9*21 %) and 
yielded a tetrabenzoyl derivative showing the presence of four hydroxyl 
groups. (Found: C, 69*0%; H, 5*6%; €441145012 (0. CO. 05115)4 requires 
C, 69*1 %; H, 5*28 %.) All attempts to separate the material into different 
fractions failed and from its reactions it appeared to be perfectly homogeneous. 
Its extended formula can therefore be written (CH30)2. €4111390 9(011)4. CHO. 

Water-soluble fraction. The water-soluble fraction w'as acid to litmus and 
when evaporated to dryness under reduced pressure yielded a dark-brown, 
viscous mass, which rapidly reduced Fehling’s solution. Neither tannins nor 
organic acids were found to be present, and the nature of the acidity remained 
undetermined. 

The extract was decolorised by boiling with animal charcoal, and methyl 
alcohol was added to the filtrate, when a copious white precipitate separated. 
This was found to be entirely composed of glucose (identified by osazone and 
Bertrand’s test). This, with the exception of a trace of acid the nature of 
which we were unable to determine, was the sole constituent of the water- 
soluble fraction. 

5 sodium hydroxide-soluble fraction. When the rotted wood, after pre- 
vious extraction with benzene, alcohol, and water was treated for 36 hours 
in the cold with a 5 % solution of sodium hydroxide, a dark-brown liquid was 
obtained. This was filtered off from the residue and together with the first 
washing was treated with an excess of acetic acid, which produced a flocculent 
brown precipitate. After standing for 24 hours, the supernatant liquid was 
poured off, and the precipitate was washed several times with water to free 
it from acid. It was air-dried for several days and finally dried in vacuo. 
During the coiurse of drying it became very much darker in colour. 

The supernatant liquid, which was of a pale straw colour, was dialysed 
for 8 days to free it from acetic acid and sodium acetate and then evaporated 
to small bulk under reduced pressure and treated with an equal volume of 
alcohol. The small amount of dark-brown precipitate was filtered off, washed 
with alcohol and dried in vacuo. The filtrate was evaporated to dryness, when 
a dark-brown evil-smelling mass was left as a residue. 
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The alkali-soluble fractions of wood contain the so-called “hemicelluloses,” 
bodies which are composed of hexosc and pentose sugars as well as uronic 
acids of the galacturonic and glycuronic type. A number of investigations 
have recently appeared on these compounds. O’Dwyer [1926, 1928], for 
example, was able to isolate two such bodies from beech wood sawdust, to 
which she gave the names of hemicellulose A and hemicellulosc B respectively. 
Hemicellulose A was insoluble in water, but soluble in dilute solutions of 
sodium hydroxide, from which it could be precipitated by acids; hemi- 
cellulose B was soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol. The two substances 
which we have been able to isolate from decayed spruce w'ood appear to be 
of the nature of hemicelluloses, but owing to the fact that they showed a 
number of diflferences from the products isolated by O’Dwyer, as well as from 
the corresponding fractions isolated from sound spruce w^ood, we prefer to 
name them hemicellulose Aj and hemicellulose B^. 

Heynicidlulose A^. This was a dark-browm amorphous body, insoluble in 
water, but slightly soluble in alcohol. It was readily soluble in weak solutions 
of sodium hydroxide and could be reprecipitated from alkaline solution by 
th(* addition of acid. It reduced ammoniacal silver nitrate but not Fehling’s 
solution. 

20 g. of the material w^as hydrolysed with 200 cc. of 3 % sulphuric acid 
for 6 hours. At the end of this time the residue wuis filtered off, and the 
requisite amount of barium hydroxide w’as added to neutralise the sulphuric 
acid. The precijutate of barium sulphate w^as filtered off, and the filtrate was 
found to be still slightly acid. A further quantity of barium hydroxide was 
added until the solution was alkaline, and the juecipitate w^as filtered off and 
preserved. The filtrate was evaporated under reduced pressure to a thin syrup 
and extracted st'veral times wdth absolute alcohol and then wuth 80 % alcohol. 

The tw^o alcoholic extracts were tested for mannose as the hydrazone, 
arabinose as the osazone, xylose as the cadmium xylobromide salt, galactose 
as mucic a<‘id and glucose as the osazone. The portion soluble in absolute 
alcohol gave the characteristic crystals of cadmium xylobromide and showed 
the presence of xylose in the complex. No other sugar was found to be present 
in this portion. The extract obtained wuth 80 % alcohol gave galactosazone 
melting at 189-190'^. The presence of galactose W'as confirmed by the prepara- 
tion of mucic acid. 

The percentage of uronic acid in the complex, estimated by the method 
of Nanji, Paton and Ling [1925], was 10-73 %. The second barium precipitate 
mentioned above was treated with the calculated quantity of sulphuric acid 
to decompose the barium salt of the uronic acid. The barium sulphate was 
filtered off, and the filtrate was saturated with cinchonine at 100*^. On cooling, 
large crystals of cinchonine sulphate separated out, owing to the presence of 
a slight excess of sulphuric acid in the mixture ; at the same time, a mass of 
fine needle-shaped crystals was also obtained. The fine needles were centri- 
fuged off, freed from cinchonine sulphate by washing with alcohol and twice 
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recrystalliseci from water (m.p. 211--214'^). We have been unable to find in the 
literature a uronic acid the cinchonine salt of which melts at this temperature. 
Up to the present time, the only uronic acids that have been isolated from 
hemicelluloses are galacturonic and glycuronic acids. It is possible that we 
are here dealing with a penturonic acid, that derived from arabinose or 
xylose. Gymnospermous woods have not been investigated with regard to 
the nature of their hemicellulose content, and we are at present engaged in 
making a fuller examination of this point, as well as in preparing pure samples 
of the uronic acids from xylose and arabinose for purposes of comparison. 

When treated with fuming hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1*20) hemicellulose Aj 
after 20 hours yielded a lignin-like body having OMe 12*4 %. The original 
sample before acid treatment had OMe 6-68 % . 

The nature and amounts of the products obtained from hemicellulose A^ 
are shown in Table 11. An attempt was made to de^termine the nature of the 


Table 11. 

Xyloae M7 

Uronic acid (nature unknown) 10*73 

OMe of hemicellulose Aj before treatment with H(J1 0*68 

OMe of residue after treatment with HCl gr, 1*2) 12*40 

OMe of residue calculated on original material ... 6*15 

OMe hydrolysed by HCl 0*53 

Residue insoluble m IICl 40*64 


linkages between the component parts of the molecule. Portions of 5 g. of 
the hemicellulose Aj were hydrolysed with 3 % sulphuric acid for L 3, 5 and 
10 hours respectively and the methoxyl content, furfuraldehyde and carbon 
dioxide values were determined. The figures, calculated as a percentage of the 
original material, are given in Table III. It is clear that the linkages between 


Table III. Effect of add hydrolysis for varying periods on hemicellulose A^, 



Original 

material 

1 hour 

3 hours 

5 hours 

10 hours 

Fraction 

/o 

O/ 

/O 

o/ 

/o 

% 

o/ 

/o 

Xylose 

117 

0*00 

0*00 

0-00 

0*(X) 

Uronic acid 

10*73 

4*10 

4*40 

4*40 

4*89 

Methoxyl 

6*68^ 

6*52 

6*45 

6*30 

6*00 


the component parts of the complex differ from one another. Part of the 
methoxyl is hydrolysable by dilute acid, and the ease of hydrolysis suggests 
that the linkage is of an ester type, while the remainder of the methoxyl is 
attached to the portion insoluble in fuming hydrochloric acid, i,e, the lignin- 
like fraction, and the linkage here is of a more resistant nature, probably of 
an ether type. 

The uronic anhydride content exhibited a peculiar feature, namely, a large 
initial decrease (7 %) after hydrolysis for one hour, but showed an increase 
during the remaining period. This result again suggests that there is more 
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than one type of linkage? present in the complex. During the first hour, a weak 
linkage is destroyed, but during the remaining period over which hydrolysis 
is continued, a more resistant linkage is attacked, and one which prevents 
complete decarboxylation from taking place when uronic acids are estimated 
by the method of Nanji. Paton and Ling. The mild acid hydrolysis breaks 
this linkage slowly, and the yield of carbon dioxide recorded on decarboxyla- 
tion rt^presents the sum of the yields of gas from the acid set free by the mild 
acid hydrolysis and that set free by 12 % hydrochloric acid in the course of 
estimation. In order to nullify the effect of the latter hydrolysis, the time 
during which the estimations wer(‘ carried out was kept constant. In this 
way the effect of the mild hydrolysis beccame apparent. 

The fraction of rotted wood soluble in sodium hydroxide solution can 
thiuefore be divided into two portions, a part insoluble in fuming hydrochloric 
acid, which contains medhoxyl groupings, but yields no carbon dioxide' or fur- 
furaldehyde when treated with hydrochloric acad. and may well be a body of 
lignin-like nature ; and a second part composed of a mixture of pentose (xylose) 
hexose (gahutose) and an unknown uronic acid. These constituents may be 
removed separately from the complex, together with a certain amount of 
methoxyl residues. The linkag(*s between the xylose, galactos(* and uronic acid 
hav(‘ Tiot been com])h‘tely defined by the methods employed, but it is evident 
that the pentose is more loosely combined in the complex than galactose and 
that the uronic acid is linked in such a manner that it is shielded from de- 
carboxylation. This might be achieved by esterification or by the linkage of 
OIK' of the other componentvs of the complex to one of the carbon atoms in 
th(; uronic acid molecule so that a protective action is exercised over the 
carboxyl group. The possibility of esterification preventing decarboxylation 
is remote. Until we have carried out further work on the point, the first 
alternative will have to stand. 

Heniicellulose . Hemicellulose , isolated in the manner described above, 
was a dark-brown powder, readily soluble in water. Unfortunately the amount 
available was too small to allow of any extensive observations being made on 
its properties. It contained 7'12 % of pentose; the methoxyl content was 
3*19 % and the uronic acid value 7*68 % . When treated with hydrochloric acid 
(sp. gr. 1-2) for 24 hours it gave an insoluble residue of 31-88 %. It thus 
appears that here, as in the case of hemicellulose A^, the true heniicellulose 
portion of the molecule is linked with a lignin-like fraction. 

Cellulose fraciion. The cellulose was isolated from decayed wood by chlorina- 
tion after previous extraction in the cold with 5 % sodium hydroxide and 
subsequent removal of the chiorolignin by repeated extraction with boiling 
alcohol. It could also be isolated by boiling the chlorinated product with 
sodium sulphite. Both methods gave similar results. The residue, after extrac- 
tion of the lignin with alcohol, was air-dried, when it was obtained as a hard 
dry mass, which could be reduced to a fine powder by grinding in a mill. It 
showed little fibrous structure. Small portions of the material were treated 
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with calcium hypochlorite, but in no case was any bleaching action observed. 
Uronic anhydride amounted to 3*23 % and pentose to 0*39 % . The physical 
nature of the material, together with the increased uronic acid value com- 
pared with cellulose isolated from normal wood (see below), suggested that 
the cellulose had suffered oxidation under fungal action ; tests for oxycellulose 
were therefore carried out. The material rapidly reduced Fehling’s solution 
and showed a marked affinity for basic dyes. With a-naphthol and sulphuric 
acid it developed a violet colour and with thymol and sulphuric acid a rose 
tint. Subjection to the Cannizzaro reaction abolished the reducing properties. 
The residue after treatment with strong sodium hydroxide solution was filtered 
and washed free from alkali and then tested with Fehling’s solution; no re- 
duction occurred. The filtrate, when acidified with hydrochloric acid, yielded 
a white precipitate which also failed to reduce Fehling’s solution. The filtrate 
was neutralised and tested with Fehling’s solution, but showed no reducing 
properties. Presumably an aldehydic grouping present in the cellulose of the 
decayed wood had suffered simultaneous oxidation and reduction under the 
influence of the Cannizzaro reaction, giving rise to an insoluble alcohol and 
the sodium salt of an insoluble acid. These tests indicate that part at least of 
the cellulose contained in rotted wood consists of oxycellulose. Treatment 
with 17*5 % sodium hydroxide solution according to the method of Schorger 
gave a yield of 22*9 % of a-cellulose. No attempt w^as made to estimate either 
j8- or y-cellulose. 

Lignin fraclioii. The alcoholic solution obtained from the extraction of 
chlorolignin was distilled under reduced pressure until the chlorolignin began 
to be deposited as a hard brown mass on the bottom of the flask. This was 
removed, ground to a fine powder and washed with a small amount of water 
until free from sodium chloride (which remained from an earlier brine treat- 
ment of the chlorinated wood). 

The chlorolignin thus isolated could be separated into two fractions: one 
soluble in glacial acetic acid and one soluble in sodium hydroxide solution. 
The chlorolignin was first treated with glacial acetic acid in the cold or occa- 
sionally with gentle warming, until after repeated extraction no more would 
pass into solution. The residue was washed free from acid and treated with 
a 1 % solution of sodium hydroxide. The acid fraction was isolated by pouring 
into a large volume of water, when a flocculent brown precipitate settled out. 
This was filtered off, washed, and dried in vacuo. The portion soluble in dilute 
sodium hydroxide solution was precipitated by the addition of dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, washed free from acid and dried in vacuo. 

Glacial acetic acid fraction. Further purification for combustion was effected 
by re-dissolving in glacial acetic acid and again precipitating with water. 
(Pound: C, 47*6, 47*4%; H, 3*72, 3-6%; Cl, 19*22, 19*07%.) No formula 
can be constructed from these figures and the acetic acid-soluble fraction is 
evidently a mixture. Further evidence that a mixture had been obtained can 
be seen from the figures found for the combustion of the benzoyl derivative, 
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in which the percentages for hydrogen are higher than for the original product. 
(C, 54-64, 54*22 %; H, 4*48, 4*33 %; Cl 11*91, 11*61 %.) 

Sodium hydroxide-soluble fraction. This also proved to be a mixture and 
the figures found for carbon on combustion showed an even greater variation 
than those obtained for the acetic acid-soluble fractions. (C, 43*05, 43*15, 
48*1, 48*9 %; H, 4*09, 3*85. 3*68, 4*07 %; Cl, 15*87. 15*30 %.) 

Fractions isolated from sound spruce wood. 

For the purpose of comparison, fractions were now isolated from sound 
spruce wood in exactly the same manner as from the decayed material. The wood 
was reduced to sawdust by running the end of a block against a fast-running 
circular saw. In this way 1400g. of material were prepared. This sawdust 
was reduced to wood flour of the same grade as the rotted samx>le by grinding 
in a mill and was extracted successively with benzene, alcohol, water and 
5 % sodium hydroxide solution in the cold. The cellulose was isolated by 
chlorination of the wood after alkaline extraction followed by boiling with 
alcohol or sodium sulphite. 

Benzene-soluble fraction. On evaporation of the solvent, a practically 
colourless, odourless, slightly viscous resinous mass remained. This was 
boiled for one hour with N/IO alcoholic caustic potash; the (*ontents of the 
flask were then acidifiefl with hydrochloric acid and the precipitate of fatty 
acids and resins filtered off. On extraction with ether, the resins entirely 
passed into solution, together with a portion of the fatty acids. The ethereal 
extract was evaporated to small bulk, and the residue was dissolved in a small 
amount of sodium hydroxide solution, from which the fatty acids were salted 
out, leaving the resins in solution. The filtrate, after initial acidification with 
hydrochloric acid, was distilled under reduced pressure and tested for glycerol 
with jS-naphthylamine and sulphuric acid: a positive reaction was obtained. 

The benzene-soluble fraction isolated from sound wood, therefore, like that 
of the rotted material, is composed of fats and resins. 

Alcohol -soluble fraction. After removal of the alcohol by distillation under 
reduced pressure, a small amount of a dark-brown, oily liquid remained. This 
was found to be insoluble in glacial acetic acid and was too small in amount 
for identification. 

Water-soluble fraction. On evaporation of the aqueous extract under re- 
duced pressure, a dark-brown, slightly viscous mass remained. This reduced 
Fehling’s solution and tests with methylene blue showed it to be composed 
of tannins and reducing sugars in small amount. 

Sodium hydroxide-soluble fraction. The residue of the sound wood after 
extraction with benzene, alcohol and water was allowed to stand in a 5 % 
solution of sodium hydroxide for 36 hours in the cold. At the end of this 
period the residue was filtered off yielding a golden-brown solution. The first 
washings from the residue were added to the filtrate and the whole was 
acidified with acetic acid. A small amount of a light-coloured precipitate 

32--2 
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separated out. The supernatant liquid was removed and the precipitate was 
washed free from acid and dried in vacuo. Unlike the corresponding precipitate 
from decayed wood, it underwent no darkening in colour on drying. The filtrate, 
after acidification, was dialysed for 8 days to remove excess of acetic acid 
and sodium acetate and was then evaporated to small bulk under reduced 
pressure. When alcohol was added, a slight precipitate was formed, but this 
was too small in amount to collect. 

The first precipitate which separated on acidification of the alkaline extract 
presumably corresponds with the hemicellulose A of O’Dwyer and the second, 
which formed on the addition of alcohol, to her hemicellulose B. In any case 
her nomenclature will be followed here for the sake of convenience and to 
save confusion. 

Hemicellulose A. The fawn-coloured precipitate formed on the addition of 
acid to the alkaline extract of sound wood was treated with fuming hydro- 
chloric acid (sp. gr. 1*2) for 24 hours and left a residue of 47-7 %, which had 
OMe 12*72 %. The original material had OMe 7*87 %, and contained 3*61 % 
of uronic anhydride and 6*94 % of pentose. 

12 g. of the material were hydrolysed with 3 % sulphuric acid for 6 hours 
at 100^. At the end of this time, the residue was filtered off. washed and dried 
and amounted to 55*9 % of the original material. The filtrate was neutralised 
with barium hydroxide in exactly the same way as for the fraction isolated 
from decayed wood, and the precipitate of barium sulphate was removed and 
preserved. The residue of the neutralised filtrate after evaporation was ex- 
tracted first with absolute alcohol and then with 80 % alcohol, and the two 
extracts were tested for mannose, galactose, arabinose and xylose. The abso- 
lute alcoholic extract was found to contain xylose and the 80 % alcoholic 
extract galactose, while the barium sulphate precipitate contained the un- 
known uronic acid described above for henaicellulose A^ . The constitution of 
hemicellulose A is summarised in Table IV. Owing to the small amount of 


Table IV. 

% 

Xylose 5‘90 

Uronic acid 3*61 

OMe 7*89 

Residue after treatment with HCl (sp. gr. 1*2) ... 47*70 

OMe in residue after treatment with HCl 12*72 

OMe calculated on original material ... ... 6*07 

OMe readily hydrolysed by HCl ^7*89 - - - ^ 1*82 


material available it was impossible to carry out a series of hydrolyses over 
varying periods of time, as in the case of hemicellulose We have, on this 
account, no evidence as to the nature of the linkages between the component 
parts of the complex. 

Cellulose. The cellulose was isolated after alkaline extraction of the sound 
wood and chlorination, by dissolving out the chlorolignin either with alcohol 
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or with alkaline sodium sulphite. The percentages obtained were the same in 
both cases; 55*0 % as compared with 9-88 % in rotted wood. 

The cellulose was a white fibrous substance, which did not reduce Fehling’s 
solution and showed none of the properties of oxycjellulose. It yielded 80-65 % 
of «-cellulose and 8-97 % of pentosan, calculated from the fiirfuraldehyde 
preci})itated as phloroglucide, after making allowance for the uronic acid 
content. The percentag(‘ of uronic acid was 0-95 % . 

Lignin fractiov . The ehlorolignin was isolated from the sound wood in the 
same manner as described above for decayed material. Separation into two 
fractions was again efFecte(l by means of glacial acetic acid and 1 % sodium 
hydroxide solution. On combustion the samples gave the following values: 

Glacial acetic acid fraction: C. 47*89, 48*77, 52*9, 42*1, 43*1 %; H, 4*54, 
4*94, 4*79. 4*66, 5*42 Cl. 18*77 %; OMe, 4*7 %. 

Sodium hydroxidc-soluhk fraction : C, 49*53, 53*14, 50*77 %; H, 4*03, 4*87, 
4*77 %; Cl, 12*93, 12*83 

From th(* wide variations in the.se figures, it is clear that, as in the case of 
the chlorinated j)roducts isolated from decayed wood, >^^e are dealing with 
mixture's and not homogeneous products. The main difference lies in the fact 
that the samples isolated from fungus-infected wood possess a higher per- 
centage of oxygen than the corresponding samples from sound material. 

Discussion, 

It is nei'essary to emphasise the fact that throughout the course of this 
investigation only completely decomposed material was employed. We are, 
on tins account, unable to advance any views as to the exact course of fungal 
metabolism at each .stage in the progress of decay. It is clear, however, that 
the presence of the fungus in the wood produces far-reaching and profound 
changes in the wood components, especially in the two most important frac- 
tions of the lignocellulose complex, namely, the cellulose and lignin. 

The fact that the cellulose has fallen by 81 % in the rotted material and 
that the residue remaining is much altered in nature, indicates that the chief 
action of the mycelium is exercised on this particular component of the woody 
tissues. Two reactions appear to have progressed simultaneously here: a hydro- 
lysis of the cellulose to glucose and an oxidation to oxycellulose. Presumably 
the comparatively large amount of glucose located in the water-soluble fraction 
of the rotted wood was originally derived from the cellulose and was left as 
an unconsumed residue by the fungal mycelium in its passage through the 
wood. In any case, it is the a-cellulose fraction of the total cellulose of the 
wood that is chiefly affected by the presence of the fungus, as there is a fall 
from 47*6 % to 2*26 % in a-cellulose, calculated on the total wood. 

It was shown by us in our previous communication that the hemicellulose 
fractions of the wood were apparently unaflfected by fungal infection; although 
at the time we were unable to account for the increased solubility of decayed 
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wood in sodium hydroxide solution. It is very unfortunate in this connection 
that different workers have defined the term hemicellulose in different ways. 
Candlin and Schryver [1928]. for example, have introduced the term “poly- 
uronide/’ to include substances containing linked iironic acids and sugars, 
whether the latter be pentoses or hexoses. Such a definition includes pectins 
as well as hemicelluloscs of the type described by O’Dwyer and gums of the 
gum arabic type recently described by Norman [1929]. More recently, Norris 
and Preece [1930] have agreed with the classification put forward by Candlin 
and Schryver and have further suggested that the term hemicellulose should 
be restricted to bodies which give no uronic acids but only sugars on hydro- 
lysis. It appears to us superfluous to introduce the term polyuronide in this 
connection, since it brings into the same class such diverse bodies as the 
pectins and hemicelluloses isolated by O’Dwyer, while the terms hexosan and 
pentosan still appear to be quite adequate to describe compounds only con- 
taining hexoses or pentoses, and some synthetic name may be derived for 
products consisting of mixtures of these two classes of sugars. The term hemi- 
cellulose is used here for products soluble in dilute sodium hydroxide solution, 
but insoluble in sodium carbonate solution, which on hydrolysis yield hexose 
and pentose sugars as well as uronic acids. Using such a definition, it will 
be seen that the hemicellulose products of wood arc practically unaffected 
by M, lachrymans. In both sound and rotted wood, the same products are 
obtained on hydrolysis, namely, xylose, galactose and an unknown uronic 
acid and in much the same proportions. A residue insoluble in fuming hydro- 
chloric acid is also found in both cases and it is curious that no mention is 
made by either O’Dwyer or Norman that a residue remains when this material 
is hydrolysed by weak acid. The fact that a residue of nearly 50 % remains 
after treatment with fuming hydrochloric acid for 24 hours considerably 
invalidates the Willstatter and Zechmeister [1913] method of estimating lignin 
in woody tissues. 

It is peculiar that the fungus fails to remove the hemicellulose fraction of 
the wood, since the hemicelluloses contain both hexose and pentose sugar in 
their composition. On the other hand, M, lachrymans is markedly sensitive 
to the action of acids and even such weak acids as tannic and gallic acid inhibit 
its growth and produce a toxic effect. Since uronic acids are produced by 
the hydrolysis of hemicelluloses, it may well be on this account that the 
fungus fails to attack the hemicellulose fraction. 

Campbell and Booth [1929] have investigated the action of Trametes 
serialis on Sitka spruce and like other investigators have observed an increase 
in the solubility of the rotted material in dilute solutions of caustic alkalis, 
as well as a decrease in cellulose content. From the sum of tli6. percentages 
of the fractions in the rotted wood, they have put forward the s^^estion that 
a substance is formed, which, while insoluble in water, is not estimated as 
either cellulose, lignin or pentosan and is possibly of the nature of a carbo- 
hydrate degradation product. Prom a comparison of the effect of the fungus 
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on sawdust with the action of an aqueous acid hydrolysis at 100° they have 
formulated the view that, in the earlier stages at least, the effect of infection 
of woody tissues by a “brown-rot” type of fungus is to be regarded as strictly 
comparable with aqueous acid hydrolysis and consider that support for this 
suggestion is to be found in the acid nature of rotted wood. In the absence 
of any experimental work on the nature of the alkali-soluble fraction of rotted 
material, it appears somewhat premature to advance any theory to account 
for the effects of fungi of the “brown-rot” type. In the later stages of decay, 
our results indicate that oxidation plays a very much more prominent part 
in the process than anything akin to an aqueous acid hydrolysis. 

Although the total lignin content of wood is unaffected by M. lachrym^ns, 
nevertheless, the fungus produces a number of changes in this component of 
the lignocellulose complex. One curious feature of the problem is the occur- 
rence of a definite compound of composition 044115^01^ in the alcohol-soluble 
fraction of decayed w^ood. This substance shows th(» reactions ordinarily asso- 
ciated wdth an “alkali” lignin and very closely approximates in composition 
to the lignin isolated by Powell and Whittaker [1924, 1925] from flax by 
treatment of the fibres with 8-12 % solutions of sodium hydroxide under 
pressure for several hours. We had hoped that this product would have been 
a substan<;e of simpler composition and possibly of the nature of “metalignin” 
isolated by Dor^e and Barton-Wright [1927], which possessed the molecular 
composition, . 

It is difficult to account for the presence' of this lignin in the alcohol-soluble 
fraction. It w^as the only homogeneous lignin product we were able to isolate 
throughout this investigation. The majority of investigators of the chemistry 
of lignin have assumed that the lignin fraction of the lignocellulose complex 
is a homogeneous body and numerous formulae have been put forward from 
time to time. From the results of our present work, this homogeneity does 
not appear to exist. The chlorolignins that were isolated, for example, from 
both sound and decayed w^ood were all mixtures. It is possible that lignin, 
using the name generically, is composed of closely related isomerides, perhaps 
differing only in methoxyl content, and, since they are colloidal in nature, it 
may be on this account that apparent homogeneity has been found, where 
in fact none existed. But whether lignin be a single substance or a mixture, 
it is highly susceptible to oxidation and is able to take up large amounts of 
oxygen [cf. Doree and Hall, 1924; Dor4e and Barton-Wright, 1929]. Appa- 
rently a similar result is brought about by the action of a “brown-rot” fungus 
on w^ood. The chlorolignins isolated from decayed w^ood all possessed a higher 
oxygen content than similar bodies isolated from sound material. 

The action of M. lachrymans on w^ood is therefore to consume the hexosans, 
mannan and galactan, and then to attack the cellulose fraction of the complex. 
The latter is converted to glucose, the a-cellulose being primarily affected, 
while a small residue is left as oxycellulose. The hemicelluloses are not destroyed 
and the lignin fractions, though not removed, suffer oxidation. 
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Summary. 

1. A detailed investigation of the action of Merulius lachrymans (the 
fungus of dry-rot in wood) has been made on spruce wood. The action of the 
fungus is first to remove the easily hydrolysable fractions, mannan and ga- 
lactan, and then to attack the cellulose. The latter is converted into glucose 
and consumed as such. At the same time a small residue of oxycellulose is left. 

2. A homogeneous lignin body was extracted from the rotted wood with 
alcohol, which showed the molecular composition C44H5oOij and possessed the 
extended formula (OCHglj. €41113309(011)4. CHO. From its reactions it ap- 
peared to be similar to the lignins which have been isolated from woody tissues 
by the action of caustic alkalis under pressure. 

3 . The hemicellulose fractions of spruce wood are unaffected by the fungus. 
An unknown urouic acid was isolated from the hemicellulose A fraction. The 
suggestion is put forward that this is a penturonic acid. 

4 . The total lignin content of the wood is practically unaltered, but marked 
oxidation has taken place, i.e. there is little or no delignification of the wood. 

C 
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The glyrericlo .structures of five butter-fats from cows fe^i under definite 
conditions have been investi^jjated by isolation of sufficient of their fully- 
saturated gly(‘erides to permit in each case of a detailed analysis of the fatty 
acids present in the latter by the ester-fractionation process. The component 
fatty acids of tlie whole butter-fats had already been determined [Hilditch 
and Sleightholme, 19JiOJ. Combination of the analytical results for the whole 
fats with those for the fully-saturated glyceride portions furnishes much 
information as to the distribution of .saturated and unsaturated acids among 
the glycerol molecules, and also throws some light on certain aspects of the 
distribution of the individual saturated acids. The objects of this communica- 
tion are (i) to summarise the experimental data on the examination of the 
fully-saturated glycerides present in these five butter-fats and (ii) to discuss 
the general features of the glyceride structure of butter-fats revealed by these 
figures in conjunction with those formerly obtained for two New Zealand 
butter-fats [Hilditch and Jones, 1929] and, more recently, for an Indian cow 
ghee [Bhattacharya and Hilditch, 1931], 

The various specimens will be referred to throughout this paper as follows. 

1, Shinfield, Berkshire; October 1928, cows partly on pasture, partly 
on winter diet. 

II. Shinfield, Berkshire; March 1929, cows on winter diet with added 
coconut cake ration, 

III. Shinfield, Berkshire; March 1929, cows on winter diet with added 

soya bean cake ration. 

IV. Shinfield, Berkshire ; May 1929, cow^s on early summer pasture. 

V. Palmerston North, New Zealand; December 1928, cows on early 
summer pasture. 

A and B. New Zealand butter, market samples [Hilditch and Jones, 1929]. 

CG. Indian cow^ ghee from pasture-fed cows [Bhattacharya and Hilditch, 
1931]. 

The butters I~IV w’ere collected from members of the same herd of ten 
Shorthorn cows at the National Institute for Research in Dairying and V was 
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supplied by Dr F. H. McDowall from the Dairy Research Institute at Palmer- 
ston North; details of the feeding of the cows in question will be found in 
our former paper [1930, pp. 1099, 1100], and the general analytical character- 
istics of these five butter-fats and the data for the component fatty acids 
present in the whole fats have also been recorded [1930, pp, IKK), 1105, 1106], 

Fully -saturated glyceride content of butter -fats /--F. 

Determinations of fully-saturated glyceride content were carried out by 
the method which has been fully described in several recent papers \cf. 
Hilditch and Jones, 1929], the fat, in quantities of 100 g., being dissolved in 
acetone (1 litre) and oxidised by gradual addition of powdered potassium 
permanganate (400 g.) to the gently boiling solution. The only modification 
which has been made in the procedure as formerly described is that it has 
been found useful to have suspended in the solution clean dry silver sand 
(about 300 g.), which lessens the accumulation of a hard cake of mixed fat, 
oxidation products and manganese oxides, and facilitates its removal for 
subsequent reduction of the oxides of manganese by means of sodium bisul- 
phite and dilute sulphuric acid. After separating as much of the acidic 
products of oxidation as possible by washing the ethereal solution with dilute 
aqueous ammonia, the crude fully-saturated glycerides were recovered from 
the washed ethereal solution and in all cases possessed a negligible iodine 
absorption (less than 0*2 %). Usually 600-600 g. of each fat was oxidised, 
100 g. at a time, in order to provide an adequate quantity of purified fully- 
saturated glycerides for the detailed analysis of the component fatty acids 
present. 

The crude fully-saturated glycerides thus obtained were further purified 
from any remaining acidic products of oxidation by adding a boiling saturated 
solution of potassium carbonate to the melted crude glycerides in an evapo- 
rating basin, with vigorous stirring, until a stiff paste was formed ; this was 
immediately boiled with a large quantity of water until clarification was 
complete, allowed to settle, and the aqueous solution siphoned away from the 
upper layers of liquid fat and emulsion. This washing process was repeated 
until no emulsified paste was left, when a further washing with boiling aqueous 
potassium carbonate was given and the residual fat finally washed free from 
soap and alkaline carbonate by the above method. The alkaline and aqueous 
washings were collected together and thoroughly shaken with ether, and in 
this way two weighed fractions of fully-saturated glycerides were obtained, 
“A,’’ the greater part of the whole, consisting of almost completely neutral 
fat, and ‘"B,” the product recovered from the ether extraction of the alkaline 
and aqueous washings, smaller in quantity than “A’’ and still somewhat 
contaminated with acidic material. The ether-extracted washings were treated 
with mineral acid and the acidic oxidation producfis were recovered : the acid 
value of the latter was observed and employed to estimate acidic products 
still present in fraction “B,’’ on the assumption that the acid value of acidic 
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productfl in “B"’ was approximately the same as that of those removed during 
the purification. 

These data suffice to determine the fully-saturated glyceride content of 
the original fat; from the saponification equivalents of the purified fully- 
saturated glycerides ‘‘A” and of the original butter-fat the molar percentages 
of fully-saturated glycerides follow, whilst, knowing the proportion of un- 
saturated acids present in the original fat from the earlier detailed analyses 
[ 1930, p. 1005], it is also possible to estimate the molar proportions of saturated 
acid present in the mixed saturated-unsaturated (and completely unsaturated) 
glycerides— the ‘'association-ratio/’ 

The results thus obtained for butter-fats I-V are collected in Table I. 

Table I. Determimiiion of fuUij-saturaied glyceride {F.S.G.) content, 

(i) Anahjticnl data, 

Purificatitm oi cnulo fully-saturated glycerides 






“A' 


Acidic products 


Weight 

Cmde 

Weight 


V . 

^ 

/' — F.S.G. 


taken 

F.S.d. 

taken 


Aeid 

Acid 


Acid ‘^0 

No. 

ff- 

k'- 


g* 

No. g. 

No. 


No. (weight) 

1 

HO 1*9 

182-4 

Hl-8 

42*2 

0-5 9-5 

8-8 

9*9 

153*9 25*4 

11 

H0()r) 

248-0 

244-2 

204*(i 

0-3 26-7 

H-5 

12-9 

170*0 38*5 

III 

501-2 

183-3 

181-3 

150-8 

0 4 24-H 

9-9 

5*9 

149*5 35*05 

IV 

202- 1 

57-8 

57 2 

.32-H 

OH 17-5 

14*3 

7*2 

190-H 24*35 

V 

303*5 

120-9 

120-9 

102*3 

12 11-8 

14-4 

H-8 

258*3 37*4 




(ii) Summary of observed values. 











‘Association ratio’’ 




Aci<ls in 

whole 

Fully-Hatu rated 


in nou-fully- 




fat 


givcerides 


saturated part 




-- 

— 

A_ 



Mols. saturated 


Iodine 

Saturated Unwiturated Weight 

Mols. 


acid i>er mol. 

No. 

value 

o/ 

c 

, (mol.) 

' o 

\ O' 

r o 

O' 

,0 


unsaturated acid 

1 

41*3 


H30 

37*(» 

25-4 

29 1 


0*92 

11 

31 H 


724 

27-H 

385 

41 3 


Ml 

111 

34-8 


70-0 

30-0 

35*05 

38-2 


1*07 

IV 

41H 


Hl-9 

,38 1 

2435 

27*2 


0-94 

V 

34-5 


702 

29-8 

37-4 

39-0 


1*07 


Fatty avid compositions of fully-saturated glycerides of butter-fats /-F. 

The purified fully-saturated glycerides ‘"A” were converted into their 
mixed fatty acids and analysed as described in our former communication 
[1930], the operations being somewhat simplified by the absence of unsaturated 
acids and consequent omission of the lead salt separation of the non-volatile 
acids. An illustration of the results of this method of analysis in detail as 
applied to the whole acids of butter-fat IV was given in the paper referred to, 
and in the present cases only the final amounts of each acid as determined in 
the analyses are recorded. 

Direct analysis of the saturated fatty acids combined in the acidic products 
of oxidation of mixed saturated-unsaturated glycerides cannot be effected 
owing to the presence of nonoic and azelaic acids as products of oxidation, 



Table II. Summarised analytical data for fatty acids from fully-saturated 
glycerides of butter fats /-F. 




Acids 

% (weight) 



Volatile 

non-volatile 






acids 

in steam 

Total (excluding unsaponitiable 

Acid 

g- 

g* 

g- 

matter) 


Fully-saturated glycerides of butter-fat I, 




8-39 

92-7 

101-09 



Butyric 

4-70 

— 

4 70 

4-7 

11-7 

Caproic 

2*80 

— 

2-80 

2-8 

5-3 

Caprylic 

0-67 

0-76 

1-43 

14 

2-2 

Capri c 

— 

3-28 

3-28 

3-3 

4-2 

Laurie 

— 

4-79 

4-79 

4-7 

5*2 

Myriatic 

— 

13-69 

13-69 

13-6 

13-2 

Palmitic 

— 

50-40 

50-40 

50-0 

43-1 

Stearic 

— 

19-60 

19-60 

19-5 

15-1 

Unsap. 

0-22 

0-18 

0-40 

— 

— 


Fully-saturated glycerides of butter-fat 11. 




1.5-45 

175-2 

190-65 



Butyric 

7 21 

— 

7 21 

3-8 

9-2 

Caproic 

5-94 

— 

5-94 

3-1 

5-8 

Caprylic 

1-75 

1-82 

3-57 

1-9 

2-8 

Capric 

0-55 

10-08 

10-63 

5-6 

6-9 

Laurie 


19-73 

19-73 

10-4 

11-1 

Myristic 

— 

40-72 

40 72 

21-4 

20 1 

Palmitic 


80-54 

80-54 

42 3 

.35-4 

Stearic 

— 

21-87 

21-87 

11-5 

S-7 

Unsap. 


0-44 

0-44 


— 


Fully-saturated glycerides of butter-fat 111. 




10-72 

114-6 

125-32 



Butyric 

4-67 

— 

4-07 

3-7 

92 

Caproic 

4-29 

- — 

4-29 

34 

6-4 

Caprylic 

1-04 

1-53 

2-57 

21 

3-1 

Capric 

0-72 

5*54 

6-26 

5-0 

6-3 

Laurie 

— 

7-40 

7-40 

5-9 

6-4 

Myristic 

— 

25-67 

25-67 

20-5 

19-6 

Palmitic 

— 

53-20 

53-20 

42-5 

36-1 

Stearic 

— 

20-63 

20-63 

16-5 

12-6 

Arachidic 

— 

0-50 

0.50 

04 

0-3 

Unsap. 

— 

0-13 

0-13 

-- 



Fully-saturated glycerides 

of butter-fat IV. 




9-12 

95-45 

104-57 



Butyric 

4-795 

— 

4-795 

4-6 

11-4 

Caproic 

2-815 

— 

2-815 

2-7 

.5-1 

Caprylic 

0-88 

0-94 

1-82 

1-7 

2-7 

Capric 

0-63 

3-71 

4-34 

4-2 

5-3 

Laurie 

— 

5-75 

5-75 

5-5 

6-0 

Myristic 

— 

16-41 

16-41 

15-7 

16-1 

Palmitic 

— 

48-17 

48-17 

46-2 

39-6 

Stearic 

— 

20-20 

20-20 

19-4 

14-9 

Unsap, 

— 

0-27 

0-27 

— 



Fully-saturated glycerides of butter-fat V. 




13-51 

157-3 

170-81 



Butyric 

7-63 

— 

7-63 

4-6 

11-2 

Caproic 

4-09 

— 

4-09 

2-4 

4-6 

Caprylic 

1-51 

222 

3-73 

2-2 

3-4 

Capric 

— 

6-84 

0-84 

4-0 

5-1 

Laurie 

— 

8-21 

8-21 

4-8 

5-3 

Myristic 

— 

26-27 

26-27 

16-4 

14*9 

Palmitic 

— 

79-11 

79-11 

46-5 

39-9 

Stearic 

— 

34-34 

34-34 

20-2 

16-6 

Unsap. 

0-28 

0-31 

0-59 

— 

— 
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but the approximate composition of the unsaturated glycerides can be 
estimated by the difference between the respective acids present in the fully- 
saturated portion and in tlie whole fat as in Table III. 


Table III. Gene ml composition {weight) of butter -fats /-F. 



Whf)le 

Fully- 

Non-fully* 


fat 

Butter-fat 1. 

saturated 

saturated 


100 jr. 

25*4 g. 

74-6 g. 

CTJlyo<'!ryl rt*siduo ( 

S-Of) 

14 

3-65 

Butyric acid 

205 

M 

1-85 

Capruic „ 

1 05 

005 

10 

Oaprylic „ 

1-5 

0-35 

M5 

(’apric „ 

20 

0-S 

1-2 

Laurie „ 

325 

M5 

2-1 

Myrmtic „ 

0-55 

3-25 

3 3 

Bahuitic* ,, 

27-5 

120 

15-5 

Stearic ,, 

7*2 

4*7 

2-5 

Arachidic „ 

0-85 


0-85 

Olcic „ 

.38-0 


38-0 

Linoleic „ 

3-5 

Butter-fat II. 


3-5 



38*5 g. 

01-5 g. 

(ilyceryl rcHidiu* 

5-2 

215 

3*05 

Butyric acid 

3 2 

14 

1-8 

(.‘aproic 

1-9 

M5 

0 75 

('aprylii* ,, 

105 

0-7 

0-.35 

1 05 

Tapne 

3*05 

2 0 

I^aurio ,, 

(>•9 

3*75 

3- 15 

Mynatii* ,, 

10-2 

7-75 

8-45 

l*alniitic „ 

25 0 

15 4 

102 

Stearic ,, 

4 55 

42 

0-35 

Oicic 

3005 


30-05 

Linoleic ,, 

2 3 

Butter-fat III. 


23 


100 g. 

35-05 g. 

t>4-95 g. 

(Uyceryl renidue ( — 

5-2 

1-95 

3-25 

Butyric acid 

34 

1-2 

2-2 

C’aproic 

1-9 

1-15 

0-75 

(’aprylic „ 

10 

0 7 

0-9 

C-apric „ 

35 

1-05 

1-85 

Laurie ,, 

6-2 

1-95 

4-25 

Myriatic „ 

100 

0-8 

3-2 

Palmitic „ 

24-8 

14-1 

10-7 

Stearic „ 

7-9 

545 

2-45 

Arachidic „ 

11 

0-1 

1-0 

Oleic „ 

ilO 

— 

31-0 

Linoleic 

34 

Butter-fat IV. 


3-4 


100 g. 

24*35 g. 

75-05 g. 

Glyceiyl residue CaHj= 

505 

1-35 

3-7 

Butyric acid 

3 1 

M 

2-0 

Caproic „ 

1-2 

0*0 

0-6 

Caprylic „ 

1 15 

0-4 

0-75 

Capnc „ 

21 

1-0 

1-1 

Laurie „ 

3«8 

1-3 

25 

Myristio „ 

9-9 

3-6 

0-3 

Palmitio 

24-8 

10*6 

14-2 

Stearic », 

C2 

44 

1-8 

Oleic 

38-8 

— 

38-8 

Linoleic 

3-9 

— 

39 
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Table III (contd,). 

Whole 

Fully- 

Non-fully- 


fat 

saturated 

saturated 


Butter-fat V. 

100 g. 

37-4 g. 

62-0 g. 

Glyceryl residue CaHj — 

51.5 

2-05 

3-1 

Butyric acid 

3-3 

1-0 

1-7 

Caproio „ 

10 

0-85 

0-75 

Oaprylic „ 

1-25 

0-8 

0-45 

Caprie „ 

20 

1-4 

1-5 

Laurie 

3'85 

1-7 

2-15 

Myristic „ 

10-.5.5 

5-45 

5-1 

Palmitic „ 

25-9 

10-45 

9-45 

Stearic „ 

10-9 

7-1 

3-8 

Arachidic „ 

00 

— 

0-0 

Oleic „ 

29-75 

— 

29-75 

Linoleic „ 

4 25 

— 

4-25 


Discussion. 




As already mentioned, we desire to review here the data for all the cow 
butter-fats which have now been submitted to examination by these methods, 
i.e, the present series of five specimens together with two former (market) 
samples of New Zealand butter and the recently-investigated specimen of 
Indian cow ghee. We thus have at disposal two Berkshire pasture-fed (lat(^ 
autumn and early summer), one Indian pasture-fed and three New Zealand 
(probably all pasture-fed) butters, with two other Berkshire butters from 
cows on winter diet supplemented by specific oil-cakes. 

We find that our results lead to the consideration of two separate aspects 
of the glyceride structure of the butter-fats, namely, (i) the general distribu- 
tion of unsaturated acids throughout the glycerides, which appears to be 
independent of the particular saturated acid components of the fat; and 
(ii) certain regularities in the occurrence of the saturated acid components in 
all the fats except those two in which added oil-cake formed a prominent 
part of the diet. 


General distribution of unsaturated acids in the butter glycerides. 

The data for all eight fats show consistently that the content of fully- 
saturated glycerides is, within close limits, simply a function of the relative 
proportions of saturated and unsaturated acids in the whole fat, irrespective 
of the nature of the saturated acids (the unsaturated acids are throughout 
almost constant in composition, viz, about 90 % oleic and about 10 % linoleic). 
In this respect the butter-fats resemble such other animal fats (beef and 
mutton tallows, lards, rabbit-fat) as have been examined, and abo vegetable 
pericarp” fats such as palm oil or stillingia tallow; all these are abo not far 
removed in fully-saturated glyceride content (i) from glycerides of the same 
degree of unsaturation prepared synthetically by heating glycerol with a slight 
ii^xcess of the mixed fatty acids [cf. Bhattacharya and Hilditch, 1930], or 
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(ii) from that calculated on the assumption that the content of fully-saturated 
glycerides in mixed glycerides of saturated and unsaturated acids is propor- 
tional to the cube of the concentration of the total saturated acids. It will 
be remembered that vegetable seed-fats appear to be elaborated on entirely 
different and more ‘‘evenly distributed” lines [C-ollin and Hilditch, 1929]. 

The present series covers a relatively wide range of variation in the milk- 
fats frpm a single animal species and affords a more stringent comparison 
than has hitherto b(*en possible of the relation of fully-saturated glyceride 
content to total saturated acid content in different specimens of a single type 
of fat. In Table IV will be found the iodine values and molar percentages^ 
of saturated acids in the original butter-fats, together with the observed molar 
percentages of fully-saturated glycerides and (i) the latter calculated on the 
basis of f)roportionality to the cube of the total saturated acid present and 
(ii) the molar percentages of fully-saturated glycerides in synthetic mixed 
glycerides taken from the curve given by Bhattacharya and Hilditch [1930]; 
the “association ratio,” or rnols. of saturated acid present per mol. of un- 
saturated acid, in the non -fully -saturated glycerides is added in the final 
column. 

Table IV. Rehttionfihip between full y-sattf rated ylyreride content and 
total saturated acid content of butter-fats, 

Fultv -hat lira t(‘d jilvcendc content 

From 

synthetic 

Total iflycoridc 




saturated 


(’alculiit<Hl 

curve 

“Association 

Fiuttcr-fat 

lodim* 

acids 

( )hserved 

(// ^ .r®) 

(B and H) 

ratio" 

(rf. p. r>07) 

valin- 

(mols.) 

(mols.) 

%(mols.) 

(inols.) 

(observed) 

JI 


72 4 

41*3 

38(» 

34 0 

1-11 

\’ 


70-2 

39(1 

34 5 

SO.-) 

107 

111 

;u-8 

70-0 

38-2 

34 2 

302 

1-07 

cu 


07-9 

33-7 

3ir> 

27 7) 

107 

A 

ss-o 

(}7 3 

33S 

3()-5 

20-5 

104 

B 

S9 4 

m 1 

31 u 

28-7 

250 

103 

1 

41-3 

03*0 

29- 1 

24.’> 

21-5 

0-92 

IV 

414> 

(il'9 

27-2 

23-3 

20r) 

0*94 


These relations are shown, probably more clearly, in Fig. 1, in which the 
appropriate portions of Bhattacharya and Hilditch ’s '‘synthetic” glyceride 
curve (unbroken line) and of the “calculated” curve (dotted) are plotted on 
an enlarged scale together with the observed values for the eight butter-fats. 
All the butter-fats contain rather more fully-saturated glycerides than would 
be the case if the fully-saturated glyceride content varied as the cube of the 
total saturated acids present, whilst, at this range of total unsaturation, the 

^ Throughout this discussion we are concerned with the relative number of molecules (or, 
perhaps, equivalents) of the various glycerides and fatty acids — the weight percentages usually 
employed are of little use in interpreting the structure of a complex mixture of glycerides of acids 
which differ widely (88 to 284) in molecular weight. 
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synthetic glycerides contain somewhat less fully-saturated components than 
the amount corresponding with this relationship. The relative regularity in 
the alteration of fully-saturated glyceride content with total unsaturation in 
the case of the butter-fats is perhaps more striking than the parallelism with 
either of the curves in question. The corresponding alteration in the propor- 
tions of saturated and unsaturated acids in the non-fully-saturated glycerides 
(Table IV, final column) should also be noted^ 



Mols. “o saturated acids in total acids 
Fig. 1. 


These data are considered to show that, as between saturated and un- 
saturated acids, the constitution of the mixed glycerides in butter-fat is 
determined by the relative concentration of these classes of acid; this jiro- 
portion being given in any particular case, the mode of assemblage into 
triglyceride molecules appears to follow according to some fixed rule. Although 
the experimental methods only permit of differentiation between saturated 
and unsaturated acids, there is no reason to suppose that, normally, the case 
is different as between one saturated acid and another. 

As regards the general composition of the non-fully-saturated glycerides 
of the eight fats, the molar “association ratios^’ in the final column of 


^ By way of contrast, the corresponding available data for the two seed-fats so far examined 
[Collin and Hilditch, 1929] in this region of relative unsaturation may be recalled: 


Fat 

Cacao butter 
lllip^ tallow 


Total saturated F.S.G. 

Iodine acids content 

value % (mols.) % (mole.) 

37- 1 69-8 2-5 

32-3 62-8 4-5 


Association 

ratio” 

1-4 

1-56 


In seed-fats, so long as there is sufficient saturated acid present, there is a tendency towards 
a constant association of about 1*4 mols. saturated with 1 mol. of unsaturated acid in the ” mixed” 
glycerides and, at this particular state of relative unsaturation, the content of fully-saturated 
glycerides is exceedingly small. 
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Table IV permit limiting values to be calculated for the possible pro- 
portions of either mono-unsatiirated di-satiirated and di-unsaturated mono- 
saturated glycerides, or mono-unsaturated di-saturated and tri-unsaturated 
glycerides which may be present; in the absence of any anah^ical method 
which will allow the amount of any one of these classes (e.g. triolein) to be 
determined, this is as far as we can go at present. On the other hand, there 
is little or no evidence that triolein occurs in any great amount in butter-fat, 
and considerable indirect evidence against this possibility [cf. Amberger, 
J918J ; and very probably the minimum limits for mono-unsaturated deriva- 
tives and the maxima for the di-unsaturated class given in Table V are not 
far removed from the actual proportions present. 


Table V. Liwiting valves for the molar percentages of the four types of 
mixed glycerides in butter -fats. 

(UycerideH (mots. 



lodiiH* 

' ‘ AK«ocia t ion 

Fully 

Mono- 

unsaturated - 

Di -unsaturat ed - 
niono- 

Tri- 

Buttfr 

valiH' 

ratio*’ 

saturated 

di-satii rated 

satu rated 

unsaturated 

II 

31 ♦) 

Ml 

41-3 

33-9-46-3 

248-0 

t)-12 4 


.34 o 

1*07 

,394) 

.33-3-4tv8 

27- 1-0 

0-13*0 

111 

.34*8 

14)7 

3H2 

:U4>-479 

27*8-0 

0-13 9 


,3U(» 

14)7 

33-7 

,30 .3 -.3 1-4 

29 8- 0 

0 14*9 

A 

38 U 

1 04 

,33-8 

3.34)-.50(} 

31*2 0 

0-15*0 

H 

,39-4 

1 03 

.31 ,3 

3.3-8-.321 

32*7-0 

(F10*4 

1 

41 .3 

0-92 

291 

314^514) 

39*9-0 

0 19*9 

IV 

4l4i 

0-94 

27 2 

33 0-.32 9 

39*8- 0 

0-19*9 


Whilst these general characteristics of butter-fat glyceride structure may 
jji’ove to be of some importance with regard to the biochemical elaboration 
of milk-fats, they also have a practical bearing on the variation in the 
“melting point'' or softness of butters. It is evident that increase in oleic 
acid content of butter, according to the above data, will be reflected in a 
disproportionate increase in softness, since not only is the ratio of uiisaturated 
to saturated acids increased in the saturated-unsaturated mixed glycerides, 
but the quantity of the latter increases considerably with augmentation of 
the oleic acid. For example, in 100 mols. of fat, butter-fat IV contains about 
73 mols. of mixed glycerides in which the unsaturated acids are in excess of 
the saturated, whereas butter-fat II contains only about 59 mols. of mixed 
glycerides in which there are 11 mols. of saturated acid for every 10 of un- 
saturated. Whilst, therefore, the fully-saturated glycerides (which are of 
course the highest-melting components of butter) have been reduced by 
14 mols. in every 100 of total fat, the mixed glycerides contain relatively more 
combined oleic acid, again leading to the production of components of lower 
melting point. These data also illustrate the obvious reasons for the varying 
differences which obtain between the melting or softening point of most 
natural fats and the corresponding (and usually much higher and sharper) 
melting points of their respective mixed fatty acids; the melting points of 
individual simple triglycerides being, on the other hand, of the same order 
Bioohem. 1931 xxv 


33 
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and usually somewhat higher than those of the fatty acid from which they 
are derived [Joglekar and Watson, 1930]. 


Distribution of the individual fatty acids in the butter-glycerides. 

In order to discuss several features of this aspect of the glyceride structure 
it will be necessary to refer to the molar per(;entages of each acid combined 
in the whole fat, the fully-saturated glycerides and the remaining glycerides; 
these are collected in Tables VI, VII and VIII. The butter-fats are arranged 
in increasing order of total unsaturation except that, since the fats II and III 
(from cows whose food contained large amounts of specific oil-cakes) show 
certain differences from the remaining (pasture-fed) fats, the data for samples 
II and III are placed at the end of each table. 


Table VI. Molar distribution of fatty acids in the whole fat. 


Fat 

V 

CG 

A 

B 

I 

IV 

II 

in 

Butyric acid 

9-2 

6-9 

9-2 

8-4 

8-4 

8-9 

90 

9*() 

Caproic „ 

3-4 

40 

37 

3-9 

3*5 

2-7 

3*9 

3*0 

Caprylic „ 

22 

2-2 

1-4 

1*3 

27 

20 

1*7 

2*8 

Capric „ 

42 

4-9 

2 7 

2-8 

2-9 

30 

4*3 

5*1 

Laurie „ 

4*7 

0-7 

3*7 

40 

41 

4-7 

8*3 

7*5 

Myristic „ 

11*5 

lO-O 

10-2 

no 

7-2 

10*9 

17*2 

10*7 

Palmitic „ 

25*0 

20-8 

25‘7 

20-2 

27 1 

24-3 

24*1 

23*7 

Stearic „ 

9o 

0-5 

10-2 

71 

(5-4 

5*4 

3*9 

0*7 

Arachidic „ 

0*5 

— 

0-5 

0-8 

0-7 

— 

— 

0*9 

Oleic „ 

26- 1 

28-4 

28-9 

30-8 

33*9 

34*6 

25*7 

27*0 

Linoleic „ 

3-7 

3-7 

3-8 

31 

31 

3*5 

P9 

3*0 


Table VII. Molar distribution of fatty acids in the 
fully-saturated glyarides. 


Fat 

. V 

CG 

A 

B 

I 

IV 

II 

III 

Molar % F.S.G. , 

. 39*6 

33*7 

33*8 

31*5 

29* 1 

27*2 

41*3 

38-2 

Butyric acid 

11*2 

11*2 

11*0 

HK5 

11*7 

11-4 

9*2 

9-2 

Caproic „ 

4'0 

5*1 

6*5 

4*9 

5*3 

5-1 

5*8 

6-4 

Caprylic „ 

3*4 

0*5 

1*8 

5-0 

2*2 

2-7 

2*8 

3*1 

Capric „ 

5*1 

4*4 

33 

3-1 

4*2 

5-3 

6*9 

6*3 

Laurie „ 

5*3 

6*1 

4*1 

4-7 

5*2 

6*0 

IM 

6*4 

Myriatic „ 

14*9 

15*5 

17*9 

170 

13 2 

15*1 

20*1 

19-6 

Palmitic „ 

39-9 

43-0 

39*6 

39-3 

43* 1 

39*5 

35*4 

36-1 

Stearic „ 

15*6 

14-2 

15*8 

15*2 

151 

14*9 

8*7 

12*6 

Arachidic „ 

— 

— 

— 

0*3 

— 

— 


0*3 


Table VIII. Molar distribution of fatty acids in the mixed 
saiurated-unsaturated glycerides. 


Fat 

. V 

CG 

A 

B 

1 

IV 

II 

III 

Molar % M.S-U .. 

. 60*4 

66*3 

66*2 

68*5 

70*9 

72*8 

58*7 

61*8 

Butyric acid 

7*9 

4*8 

8*3 

7*3 

7*2 

7*8 

8*6 

9-6 

Caproic „ 

2*6 

3*4 

2*3 

3*3 

2*9 

2*2 

2*7 

2*5 

Capiylic „ 

1*3 

3*1 

M 

— 

2*8 

1*8 

1*0 

2*4 

Capric „ 

3*6 

5*1 

2*3 

2*6 

2*4 

2*2 

2*4 

4*1 

Laurie „ 

4*4 

7*0 

3*4 

4*7 

3*7 

4*3 

6*4 

8*2 

Myristic „ 

9*2 

8*6 

6*4 

8*4 

5*0 

9*4 

15*1 

5*4 

Palmitic „ 

150 

18*6 

18*9 

20*1 

20*9 

18*7 

16*3 

16*1 

Stearic „ 

5*6 

1*1 

7*5 

3*3 

3*1 

2*2 

0*5 

3*3 

Arachidic „ 

1*0 

— 

0*7 

M 

LO 



— 

1*2 

Oleic „ 

43*2 

42*7 

43*4 

44*8 

46*7 

46*7 

43*7 

42*5 

Linoleic „ 

6*2 

5*6 

5*7 

4*4 

4*3 

4*7 

3*3 

4*7 
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Further, we have found it convenient to compare the component acids 
in the following groups: (i) the lower acids from butyric to lauric inclusive, 
(ii) myristic and palmitic; and (iii) the total amount of acids containing 
18 carbon atoms in the molecule (the very small quantities of Cgo acids re- 
corded in some of the analyses are included with this group). The molar 
percentages of these groups present in each fat and in its two subdivisions 
are shown in Table IX. 

Table IX. Molar distribution of bntyric-l antic, myristic-palmitic, 
and acids in the butter fats. 


Section 

Fat V 

Acids 

cc; 

A 

B 

1 

IV 

II 

Ill 


/ Butyrio-lauric 23-7 

247 

20*7 

21 0 

21 0 

21*3 

27*2 

28*0 

Whole fat 

1 Myrifltic-j»almitic 3h-,5 
( Cjg acids 39-8 

.37*7 

:i5*9 

37-2 

34 3 

.3.5 2 

41*3 

:u*4 


37*« 

43 4 

41*8 

44*1 

43*5 

31*5 

37*0 

Fully 

( Butyric-lauric 29*6 

J Myristic-palinitic 54*8 
(stearic 15*0 

27*3 

28*7 

28-2 

284> 

.30*5 

.35*8 

31*4 

saturated 

58*0 

57*0 

56*3 

50*3 

54*t) 

55*5 

55*7 


14*2 

15*8 

155 

1.5*1 

14*9 

8*7 

12*9 


/Butyric-lauric 19*8 

23*4 

17 4 

17*9 

19 9 

IK 3 

21*1 

26*8 

Saturated- 

Myristic-palmitic 24 2 

27*2 

2.>*3 

28*5 

2.5*9 

28 1 

31*4 

21*5 

unsatu rated 

' C,8 acids 5841 

( (Oleic-linoleic 49-4 

49*4 

57*3 

r)3*<> 

5.5 1 

.53*9 

47*5 

51*7 


48*3 

49*1 

49*2 

.51*0 

51*4 

47*0 

47*2) 

The six butter fats front cattle on 

normal diets. 

The 

cows 

from 

various 

districts w 

Inch were fed on pasture (or on 

pasture 

with 

roots 

, etc.. 

but no 

added oil-c 

ake) yieldetl butters 

which show much similarity in many 

features 


of their glyceride structure. 

(i) In the total fatty acids of each whole butter-fat (Table VI), the 
amounts of (a) butyric-lauiic, {b) m>Tistic-palmitic and (c) stt^aric, oleic and 
liiioleic acids tend severally towards more or less constant values. This 
approximate constancy extends to some of the individual acids, especially 
palmitic, myristic and perhaps butvric; hut the amount of stearic acid is 
more variable. Yet the total amount of Ci8 acids is of muc‘h the same order 
throughout, variations due to the substantially different amounts of un- 
saturated acids in the butters being counterbalanced partly by variation in 
the amount of stearic acid, partly by the gross effect of minor variations in 
all the other saturated acids. 

(ii) Although, as the total unsaturation in the fats varies, the amount of 
fully-saturated glycerides differs widely throughout the series, their com- 
position (Table VII) is remarkably constant; especially noteworthy is the 
regular proportion of stearic acid (15 ± 0*8 mols. %) in contrast to its varia- 
bility (5-10 mols. %) in the whole fats. All the saturated acids are present 
in both fully- and non-fully-saturated parts of the fats, but the tendency 
noticed by Hilditch and Jones [1929] for the lower acids to associate slightly 
more than the higher saturated acids with the unsaturated acids is confirmed 
by the present more extended results. 

The inference can fairly be drawn, for these “normal diet*’ butters, that, 

33—2 
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whilst the whole fats vary in iinsatiiration over a ran^e of 34*5-41*3 in iodine 
value (61*9-70*2 mols. % total saturated acids), the composition of the fully- 
saturated glycerides (which comprise from 27 to 40 mols. % of the whole fat) 
is in every case much the same. 

(iii) In the non-fully-saturated glycerides (Table VIII), some approxima- 
tion to constancy in the molar content of the three groups of acids mentioned 
follows automatically from the general tendencies noted in (i) and (ii) above. 
The proportion of unsaturated acids (Table IX, last line) increases slowly, 
but on the whole steadily, with the total unsaturation of the butter-fats as a 
whole, but in less than direct proportion to the molar percentage of un- 
saturated acids present in the whole fat. 

(iv) The degree of concordance shown in the totals of the molar contents 
of butyric-lauric acids is of special interest in view of the importance of these 
acids as the characteristic acids of milk-fats. In the whole fats this figure 
appears to tend to a constant value of about 21-22, four of the six fats giving 
values between 20*7 and 21*6 (Table VI). The maximum variation in the com- 
bined butyric-lauric acid molar content of the six butter-fats is, indeed, much 
less than that in the corresponding Reichert-Meissl values; it is not unlikely 
that, with a reasonably rapid analvtical method for the determination of 
combined butvric-lauric acid content, this figure would be a more certain 
index for milk-fats than the Reichert-Meissl value. We are endeavouring to 
ascertain whether a simplified procedure can be devised by means of which 
a measure of the total butyric-lauric acid content may be more readily ob- 
tained than by employment of the full “fractionation'’ analysis. 

We might not have felt justified, at this stage, in stressing some of the 
foregoing likenesses in glyceride structure of these butters except for the fact 
that an examination of a number of beef tallows from different sources, now 
being made by Mr A. Banks in this laboratory, is yielding results of a similar 
and equally concordant nature. In the tallow investigation, an account of 
which it is hoped to publish at an early date, the number of individual com- 
ponent acids to be considered is much less than in butters and the regular 
features which we have been discussing stand out more sharply in consequence. 
At the same time, notwithstanding the complexity of the fatty acid mixture 
in butters, inspection of the foregoing tables on the lines suggested by this 
more recent work on the body-fats has shown that similar influences operate 
in the case of the milk-fats from pasture-fed sources. 

It is interesting to find, further, that the combined molar contents of 
myristic and palmitic acids in the total butter-fats, and in their fully-saturated 
portions, are only a few mols. % lower than the corresponding average values 
for beef tallows. In other words, the molar contents of C^g acids in the tallows 
(a) as a whole or (6) in their fully-saturated components are respectively 
within a few units of the molar contents of all the acids, other than myristic 
and palmitic, (a) in butter-fat or (6) in its fully-saturated components. This 
naturally suggests that the lower fatty acids characteristic of butter are 
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elaborated at the expense of acids of the stearic series. We are not disposed 
to assert that the lower fatty acids present in butter necessarily result directly 
from stearic or oleic acid, but the data which we have put forward are 
definitely consistent with the view that a precursor of stearic or oleic acid 
in a tallow may, in the course of milk-fat metabolism, appear instead as a 
lower fatty acid, with the proviso that only one molecule of any of the lower 
acids is produced in milk-fat for each molecule of stearic (oleic) acid which 
otherwise would have resulted in a body-fat. We also consider that the present 
data confirm our former view that palmitic and (possibly) myristic acids stand 
apart from the remaining butter acids in many respects, and in particular 
we find it difficult at present to suppose that the sources of palmitic acid and 
of oleic, stearic, etc., acids in the natural fats can be identical. 

At first glance it may seem difficult to reconcile these regularities in 
glyceride structure with the variations in the component fatty acids of the 
same series of 1) utter-fats which we discussed in our previous paper and which 
we showed to be somewhat large, and due more to conditions such as the 
change from outdoor to indoor life, general type of diet, or seasonal changes 
of temperature than to added fats given in the diet. It w’^as pointed out, 
however [1930, p. IIIOJ, that the chief variations due to such causes were in 
the content of unsaturated acids and of stearic acid, ?.c. on the w’hole, in the 
balance between stearic, oleic and linoleic* acids. Since the amount of fully- 
saturated glyceride.s depends on the relative amount of unsaturated acids 
present in the whole fat, this is a variable, indeed almost the only markedly 
variable, feature in the glyceride structure of tlie butters; for the rest, the 
assemblage of fatty acids into glycerides evidently operates in the same way 
whatever may be the individual acids concerned (the manner being very 
similar for such animal fats and vegetable “pericarp*’ fats as have been 
studied, but different in the case of vegetable seed-fats). Thus, when the 
factor due to variable unsaturation (the varying fully-saturated glyceride 
content) has been taken into account, close similarities are revealed in the 
respective fully-saturated and non-fully-satuiated components of the butters — 
the constancy of the stearic acid content of the fully-saturated portions being, 
peyrhaps, the most illuminating feature. 

The two hutter-fats from cows whose diet included specific oil-cakes. 

By way of contrast, the differences due to inclusion in the diet of coconut 
or soya bean cake appear more clearly from the component glyceride struc- 
tures than from simple consideration of the total fatty acids of butters II 
and III [1930, p. 1111] ; this will be seen by comparing the data in Tables 
VI~IX for Nos. II and III with those for the other six butters. 

(i) Coconut cake in diet (butter II), It was pointed out previously [1930] 
that the only distinctive features in the total acids of butter-fat II were 
increased amounts of myristic and lauric acids, with, however, less augmen- 
tation in the lauric, capric and caprylic acids than might have been anticipated 
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in view of the high lauric acid and appreciable capric and caprylic acid 
contents of coconut oil. 

In the fully-saturated components of butter-fat II, however, the relative 
differences are more sharply defined: the lauric acid molar content (Table VII) 
is 11 (instead of about 5-6) and the myristic acid molar content is 20 (against 
16-17). Since dilauromyristin is probably the major component of coconut 
oil [Collin and Hilditch, 1929], the figures suggest that to some extent this 
glyceride has passed through directly into the milk-fat, an inference wliich 
is supported by consideration of the butyric-lauric acid contents of the fully- 
saturated and non-fully-saturated parts of the fat. 

The butyric-lauric acid content (Table IX) as a whole is much higher 
(35-8 mols. %) than in the fully-saturated components of the six ‘'iiormaP’ 
butters (27-30 mols. %), whilst the palmitic and stearic acid contents are 
correspondingly low; the latter (9 mols. %) is in sharp contrast to the steady 
value of about 15 mols. % observed in the pasture-fed butters (fully-saturated 
glycerides). Thus the amounts of the individual components of the fully- 
saturated part of butter-fat II (except capric and caprylic acids) differ dis- 
tinctly from those in the six butter-fats discussed above. On the other hand, 
the combined butyric-lauric acid content (21*1 mols. %) of the non-fully- 
saturated glycerides of butter-fat II is only slightly higher than the corre- 
sponding values for the normal fats — ^indeed the only notable divergence from 
the normal is an increase in the myristic acid and a minor increase in lauric 
acid. Consequently, practically all the differences in the butter-fat, caused 
by feeding coconut-fat (which contains about 85 % of fully-saturated com- 
ponents) to the cows, have been traced to variations from the normal com- 
position in the fully-saturated part of the butter. Whilst, therefore, these 
more intimate analyses support our earlier conclusion that the greater part 
of the characteristic components of the coconut-fat have not appeared in 
the milk-fat, they clearly indicate the location of certain portions of the 
typical coconut fully-saturated glycerides which have, apparently, passed 
unchanged into the milk. 

(ii) Soya bean cake in diet {butter III), It has already been emphasised 
[1930] that the relatively large amount of linoleic acid in soya bean oil has 
little appreciable effect on the content of linoleic and oleic acids in the butter- 
fat, which is of the normal order. Examination of the component glycerides 
reveals (Table IX) that in butter III the butyric-lauric acid content of the 
non-fully-saturated components (26*8 mols. %) is much higher than the 
average value for the six '‘normal” butters (18-20 mols. %); myristic and 
stearic acids (Table VIII) are about normal and palmitic acid (16*1 mols. %) 
is definitely below the normal (18-20 mols. %). On the other hand, the 
glyceride structure of the fully-saturated part (except for a somewhat large 
content of myristic acid) is not far from the normal range of the six pasture- 
fed butters. 

Thus whilst ingestion of the relatively highly saturated coconut-fat led 
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to variation from the normal in the character of the fully-saturated com- 
ponents of butter-fat II, the diet including soya bean oil (nearly all of which 
consists of unsaturated glycerides) has caused differences from the normal 
which are for the most part confined to the non-fully-saturated glycerides of 
butter-fat 111. In the latter case, however, the observed differences do not 
involve any increase in the proportion of linoleic acid (the major component 
of soya bean oil) but are confined for the most part to augmentation of the 
butyric-lauric acid group; thus suggesting that the latter may, in part, be 
metabolic products from the soya bean oil acnds which remain combined in 
the mixed saturated-unsaturated glycerides. 

It will be recalled that tl)e New Zealand December pasture-fed butter- 
fat V, which has almost the same iodine value as butter-fat III from the soya 
})ean cake diet, resembles tlie latter in much of its total fatty acid composition 
[Hilditch and Sleigh tholme, 1930, p. 1110]; but the above study of the 
glyceride structure reveals the differences which in reality exist between the 
two fats. Indeed, unless investigation of glyceride structure be undertaken 
it appears that sufficient data cannot be provided for the adequate considera- 
tion of milk-fat metabolism. 


Summary. 

Four Englisli butter-fats from members of the same herd of cows fed on 
various diets and a New Zealand pasture-fed (December) butter-fat (the total 
fatty acid compositions of which have been previously discussed) have been 
oxidised in order quantitatively to determine their content of fully-saturated 
glycerides, and the fatty acids of the latter have been analysed in detail. The 
results obtained, with similar data for two other New Zealand butter-fats and 
an Indian cow ghee, are discussed with reference to the general glyceride 
structure of butter-fats. 

The six butters from cows on “normal*’ (usually pasture-fed) diets show 
many features in common, whilst in two cases in which specific fatty oils had 
been fed to the cows the results stand apart in certain respects; but all eight 
fats conform to the usual rule (in animal fats) that the content of fully- 
saturated glycerides is a function of the proportion of the total saturated acids 
present in the mixed acids of the whole fat. 

In the “normal” butters, moreover, the component acids of the fully- 
saturated parts are present in approximately the same quantitative amounts, 
the composition of the fully-saturated glycerides tending to be the same 
wliatever the original uusaturation of the butter as a whole. Similar con- 
cordances are revealed in the combined butyric-lauric acid contents, and in 
the combined myristic-palmitic acid contents, of the whole fats and of their 
two divisions, fully- and non-fully-saturated glycerides, whilst the content of 
unsaturated acids in the non-fully-saturated glycerides increases steadily and 
slowly with increase of unsaturation in the fats as a whole. 

When coconut-fat (a relatively saturated fat) formed part of the diet, the 
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fully-saturated part of the butter showed a marked increase in butyric-lauric 
acid content, but for the most part the composition of the non-fuUy-saturated 
glycerides was normal. With a soya bean (predominantly unsaturated) oil diet 
the structure of the butter glycerides was different : the fully-saturated com- 
ponents were not far removed from the normal in composition, but the lower 
acids of the non-fully-saturated portion were present in excess of the usual 
proportion. 

Study of the glyceride structure of these eight butters, whilst confirming 
the general rules which have been observed to connect the amount of fully- 
saturated glycerides with the degree of unsaturation of animal fats, thus 
reveals influences due to diet more clearly than the consideration of the com- 
ponent fatty acids of the whole fats, and affords some additional evidence as 
to the mode of utilisation of ingested fat in milk-fat metabolism. 

We have again to express our grateful appreciation for the assistance given 
to us by Captain Golding and the National Institute for Research in Dairying 
and to thank Messrs Lever Brothers, Ltd., for a Research Studentship held 
by one of us (J.J.S.) during the course of the work. 
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{Received February 28th, 1931.) 

Thp: effect of treatment with toluene on the aerobic* and anaerobic oxidations 
of various substrates has been noted in a previous communication [Cook, 1930]. 
The present paper is the outcome of experiments which were undertaken to 
investigate tfie most favourable conditions of hydropjen ion concentration for 
the aerobic and anaerobic oxidations of formate, succinate and lactate. Apart 
from the immediate practical value of these experiments, the results arc of 
interest in relation to the kinetics of the action of oxidative enzymes and the 
interaction of the dehydrogenases and oxygenases in the bacterial cell. 

The pij-activity curves of the oxidases have not been studied in such great 
detail as those of the liydrolytic enzymes. For a summary of work on the 
latter Haldane’s monograph [1930] should be consulted. Ohlsson [1921] made 
a very careful study of extracted muscle succinoxidase, the results of which 
in relation to the present work will be discussed later. Quastel and Whetham 
[1924] investigated the effect of on the dehydrogenation of succinate by 
normal B. coli. Dixon and Thurlow' [1924] and Bernheim [1928] studied the 
Pn-activities of xanthine oxidase and the potato aldehyde oxidase respectively. 
In all the above instances, with the exception of one experiment by Bernheim 
who used nitrate, methylene blue was used as the hydrogen acceptor. There 
appears to be little work on the oxidases in which oxygen either activated or 
not is involved. Hare [1928] made an interesting study of the p^-acti\'ity 
curve of tyramine oxidase in w'hich unactivated oxygen is involved. Cook 
and Stephenson [1928] studied the effect of on the oxidation of lactate 
by activated oxygen by normal B. coli. References to peroxidase, catalase 
and some other oxidases are given in Haldane’s monograph. 

It had been noted earlier [Cook, 1930] that above a temperature of about 
30° the rate of oxygen reduction appeared to be the limiting factor in the 
aerobic oxidation of formate and lactate. The aerobic oxidation of these sub- 
strates was therefore studied at 16° and 40°. The anaerobic experiments in 
which the reduction of methylene blue in the Thunberg tube was observed 
and which are a measure solely of the dehydrogenases were carried out at 40°. 


^ Beit Memorial Fellow. 
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From the earlier results it was shown that the reaction velocity increased in 
a linear manner with increase of temperature until destruction of the enzyme 
occurred at a temperature of about 60°. Some experiments carried out at a 
lower temperature showed that the shape of the pj^-activity curves remained 
substantially the same as that of those at 40°. 

Experimental. 

The bacterial suspension used for these experiments was derived from a 
strain of R. coli communis Escherich obtained from the National Collection 
of Type Cultures. Some experiments were carried out on a strain obtained 
from the Pathology Department, Cambridge, but apart from slight differences 
in the velocities of respiration no significant differences were noted in the 
shapes of the curves. The method by which the stock preparation is prepared 
has been described previously [Cook, 1930]. This preparation retains its activity 
for several weeks if kept in the refrigerator, but if left in the open autolysis 
sets in and it rapidly deteriorates. The effect is most marked on the reduction 
of oxygen. The reduction of methylene blue especially by formate and lactate 
shows only a slight falling off in activity. From the stock preparation of 
bacteria the toluene-treated organism is prepared by making a suitable dilu- 
tion so that a convenient velocity may be obtained. The dilution is best made 
with frog Ringer’s solution containing 0*65 % NaCl, ()»014 % KCl and 0-012 % 
CaClg. No NaHCOg is added as it would cause an increase in fn due to loss 
of CO 2 . It has been found that, while preparations in which the dilution has 
been made with water are apt to show some falling off in activity after several 
hours, those made up with Ringer’s solution keep well even at room tem- 
perature for 6-8 hours, which is well within the time necessary for one series 
of experiments to be made. The preparation is kept on ice during the course 
of the experiments. With regard to the action of the Ringer’s solution it is 
necessary to note that the effect of the added salts on the shape of the curves 
is very slight indeed. The actual amount of salts present in the aerobic 
experiments is a third of those present in normal Ringer’s solution and in 
the anaerobic experiments at most a tenth. If a comparison is made of the 
yjj-activity curve of the methylene blue reduction in the presence of well- 
washed bacteria in distilled water and bacteria in the presence of a concen- 
tration of salts corresponding to Ringer’s solution, the velocity is reduced by 
about 10 % in the latter case, but the curve follows that obtained for the 
washed preparation. The aerobic oxidations show a very slight difference 
between the initial rates of respiration, but a difference is noted in the activity 
after several hours. The activity of the washed preparation has fallen by 
about 16-20 % after 6 hours. This difference is not nearly so marked with 
the reduction of methylene blue, so that some alteration in the oxygenase is 
possibly indicated. The study of the oxidation of succinate is complicated by 
the fact that after two or three days the organism loses its capacity for the 
aerobic oxidation at 16°. Fresh preparations of bacteria oxidise succinate at 
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this temperature and the oxidation at 40° and the methylene blue reduction 
are unaffected. The technique followed for the aerobic and anaerobic experi- 
ments is essentially the same as that described previously. 

The buffers used were the Clark-Lubs series of potassium hydrogen phtlialate- 
NaOH, KH2PO4-KOH and boric acid-KOl, NaOH. A borax-KH2P04 buffer 
(Kolthoff) was also employed. This buffer is to be highly recommended as 
it may be used to check any effects of the phosphate or borate ions per se 
over a considerable portion of their range. The p^ of the reaction mixtures 
was checked electrometrically at the beginning and end of numerous experi- 
ments. The pjj of the undiluted bacterial suspension was in general about 74. 
The bacteria if present in large amounts have a considerable buffering capacity 
but, as they are used in relatively small amounts in the actual experiments 
and the solutions of buffer added were always present in a concentration of 
at least M/120, the pjj of the mixture remained practically that of the buffer 
solutions. The substrate concentration and the total nitrogen of the bacteria 
present are given in the separate experiments. The substrate concentration 
taken was always very much greater than that necessary for satui’ation of 
the enzyme. The total nitrogen of the bacteria may be used as a measure of 
the dry weight of bacteria present, as noted previously. 

As a test of the aerobic method the following experiment was undertaken. 
A preparation of bacteria was made by dilution of the stock with Ringer’s 
solution and treated with toluene for exactly half an hour. This time was 
made the standard time for treatment. The procedure followed was to shake 
the suspension well with toluene at the beginning of the treatment and to 
shake at intervals of 5 minutes. The treatment was alw^ays made at room 
temperature. The lower layer of bacteria was then pipetted free from the 
toluene layer. A small amount of toluene is always present in the material 
used for experiment and although this does not seem to affect the anaerobic 
experiments there is a possibility that the presence of the toluene would affect 
the manometric readings. The same amount of ba cterial suspension was therefore 
placed in both cups of the Barcroft compensating manometer. The suspension 
thus prepared was diluted to various extents, and the oxidation of lactate at 
Ph 40° was studied. After 4 hours the stock suspension of the treated 

organism was again diluted and the experiments repeated. The results are 
shown on Fig. 1. It will be seen that the velocity of the oxidation is almost 
proportional to the amount of bacteria. It will also be noted that there is 
no significant difference between the results obtained half an hour and 4 hours 
after treatment with toluene. 

Afmerobic experiments. 

The reduction of methylene blue at 40° in the Thunberg tube in the presence 
of a standard concentration of substrate and a known amount of bacteria 
was taken to a standard of 90 % reduction of the methylene blue present. The 
concentration of this dye used throughout was 1/30,000 for each experiment. 
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The toluene-treated organism does not reduce methylene blue in the absence 
of substrate even after several days. A standard consisting of the same amount 
of bacteria used in the experiments and an amount of dye corresponding to 
90 % reduction may be preserved for some time. Fig. 2 represents the oxida- 
tion of formate by methylene blue at 40°. The buffer solutions used for ob- 
taining various parts of the curve are indicated on the figure. It will be seen 
that the curve from 4 to 7 rises steadily. There is an optimum at about 



Fig. 1. The aerobic oxidation of il//60 lactate at 7*6 and 40‘\ 

Ordinate : oxygen uptake in initial 30 niimiteH. 

Abscissa: dry weight of bacteria in nig.; obtained by taking tbe total nitrogen as representing S*3 % 
of the dry weight of tbe bacteria. 

Values shown by dots represent the velocities half an hour after treatment and those shown by cro8Se.s 
4 hours after treatment. 



Phthalate. x-x-x Phosphate. 0*-@~0 Borax- Phosphate. Borate. 

Fig. 2. The anaerobic oxidation of M/120 formate by toluene-treated B. coli in the presence of 

1/30,000 methylene blue at 40°. 

Ordinate: velocity, tlus being tbe reciprocal of the reduction time for 90 % reduction of the methylene 
blue X 100. 

Abscissa: pu* 

Bacterial nitrogen present for each experiment 0*192 mg. 

j>ji 7 after which the curve falls slightly, rising again though not to the same 
level from pji 7-8 to 9-0. It will also be noted that the velocity in borate 
buffer at 7*8 is considerably less than in phosphate at this point. In the 
more alkaline region the curve falls rapidly owing to irreversible inactivation 
of the enzyme as will be shown later. Fig. 3 shows the anaerobic oxidation 
of lactate, and it will be seen that the curve is similar in shape to the formate 
curve, but no peak is to be noted. Fig. 4 represents the anaerobic oxidation 
of succinate. The curve is of the same shape as that obtained for lactate but 
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the maximum is not reached until a of 8*6, and the plateau is only of short 
duration. 

The effect of the borate buffer at the same pjj as the phosphate buffer is 
to be noted, though in a different degree, with all three dehydrogenases. It 
was at first thought that the difference in velocity at the point where the 
Pjj was the same might be explained by (a) an inhibiting effect of the borate 
ion or (6) an accelerating effect of the phosphate ion. But this latter effect is 



The oxidation of J//120 lactate at 40 . 


Ordinate and ahscmsu for iMg. 2. Bacterial lutiogen 0*18 iiig. 



Fig. 4. The oxidation of jl//l20 succinate at 40 . 

Bacterial nitrogen 0*96 lug. 

rendered unlikely in that no appreciable difference is noted at the change 
from phosphate to phthalate buffers. Experiments carried out with a borax- 
phosphate buffer gave a velocity equal to that obtained for the phosphate 
buffer. The effect of the borate buffer is not due to the presence of the KCl. 
Experiments carried out with diluted borate buffer and phosphate buffer to 
which KCI was added did not show any alteration in velocity. It will be noted 
that the curve obtained with borate rises to give approximately the same 
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velocity as that for borax-phosphate buffer. The effect of the borate buffer is 
always most marked at 7-8-8-0. It would perhaps seem that the decrease 
in velocity was due to an effect of the undissociated boric acid. The pj^ of 
boric acid is 9*24 so that at p^ 7*8 the acid is only slightly dissociated. 

Aerobic oxidations. 

The toluene-treated organism has no endogenous oxidation, so that the 
results obtained represent oxidation of the substrates only. The method em- 
ployed has been described previously. The Barcroft manometers when set up 
were swung open to the air for exactly 5 minutes. The taps were then shut 
and the initial readings taken. Readings were then taken at 16-minute 
intervals. The velocity was obtained from the difference in the readings after 
15 and 30 minutes. A reading at 45 minutes served to show whether the 
velocity was still constant. At the more acid and alkaline p^ values the 
velocity fell off indicating enzyme inactivation. At values ranging from 
7 >jr 5 to 9 there was no appreciable diminution. The p^ was checked electro- 
metrically at the beginning and end of the experiments. There is no appre- 
ciable alteration in the oxidation of lactate and succinate, but with formate 
there is a change of about 0*2 of a unit with the concentration of buffer used. 
This change is due to the fact that the formate is oxidised to bicarbonate. 
This dissociates at pg 7*4, the COg being taken up by the KOH in the mano- 
meter. Thus the effect on pg of the oxidation of formate is the same as that of 
adding an equivalent of NaOH. The actual change in pg during the course of 
the experiment is probably not more than 0*1 of a unit. The extra difference 
was probably due to the fact that further oxidation had occurred during the 
interval between removing the solution from the manometer pot and measuring 
the pg . At the time when the velocity was measured, oxidation of 50 % at 
most of the formate had taken place. This w'ould raise the pg of 3//20 buffer 
solution by about 0*1 of a unit. In general this figure has been added to the 
initial pg reading of the aerobic formate experiments. 

Figs. 5, 6 and 7 represent the aerobic oxidations of formate, lactate and 
succinate respectively. It will be seen that the curves obtained for formate 
and lactate at 16® and 40® show^ little difference in shape with increase of 
temperature. It will also be noted that there is practically no difference 
between the velocities of oxidation where the change is made from phosphate 
to borate buffer. A similar result was found by Cook and Stephenson [1928] 
for the aerobic oxidation of lactate by the untreated organism. 

Reversibility of the effect of add and alkaline pg on the aerobic 
and anaerobic systems. 

It is necessary before any attempt can be made to interpret the nature of 
the curves to observe the action of the more acid and alkaline buffers on 
the reactions. The curves show that the velocity is considerably diminished 
at Pg 3 and 10. The procedure adopted was as follows: 60 cc. of the toluene- 
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0-0-0 Phthalate. > -x-x Phosphate. Borate. 

Fig. 5. The aerobic oxiflation of 3// 120 formate in atmospheric oxygen at 10'" and 40"^. 

Ordinate: velocity, lumig ditferenc** between oxygen uptakes m the readings at 15 and ao iniiuite.s. 
Abscis.sa* /)fj. 

Bacterial nitrogen for each evpernnent at 4(P 0-6 ing.; at IG"' 1-2 ing. 



Fig. 0. The oxidation of M/120 lactate at 10 and 40 . 

Ortliiiate and absi lssa as for Fig. o. Bacterial nitrtjgen at both temperatures 1-2 mg. 



Fig. 7. The oxidation of M/120 Buccinate at 40^. 
Bacterial nitrogen 1*2 mg. 
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treated organism was prepared and divided into 10 cc. samples. To A were 
added 20 cc. of Ringer’s solution; to B 20 cc. of phtlialate buffer at 3*2, 
the resultant pjj being 3-38; to C were added 20 cc. of phosphate buffer at 
7*2; to D 20 cc. of borate buffer at 10, the resultant pj^ being 9*7; 
E the residual 10 cc. served as a second control and was kept on ice. The 
suspensions were well mixed and allowed to stand at 18° for IJ hours. The 
mixtures were then centrifuged and each sample made up to the original 
volume of 10 cc. The aerobic oxidation of Jf/120 formate at p^ 6-3, and of MjVlO 
lactate and succinate at pu 7*6 and 40° was then investigated. The methylene 
blue reductions were carried out with the same concentrations of substrates, 
but at pii 7-6 in each case. The results are shown in Table 1. In these experi- 


Table I. Perce^itage of origitml velocity remaining after exposure of the 
bacteria to the p^ shown for ![ hours at 18^, 


Methylene blue reductions: Pn 7*6. 

Oxygen reduction; succinate and lactate, pn 7*6; formate, (>-3. 
Temperature 40"'. 

Bacteria exposed to k. 

ABC?) 


Kinger 





Vu 






Og M.b. 
Formate 100 100 

Succinate „ „ 

lactate ,, ,, 


(>2 

M.b. 


12-2* 

66-5 

72-7 

70 

<30 

86-3 

23*6 

tf 

109 


M.b. 


M.b. 

UK) 

36 

80-5 

95-7 

58*6 

48*3 

88*1 

61‘6 

74 


* Initial velocity about 60 % c>f original velocity. 


ments a reduction of less than 15 % is not to be considered significant, as it 
is somewhat difficult to ensure the presence of equal amounts of bacteria in 
the several experiments. The results show that exposure to an acid p^ 
diminishes considerably the activity of lactic and succinic dehydrogenases, 
formic still retaining rather more than half its activity. At pjj 7 none of 
the dehydrogenases is appreciably affected, but at p^ 9*7 the dehydrogenases 
are affected in the order of activity succinic, lactic and formic. These 
results agree with those obtained by Quastel and Wooldridge [1927] for the 
untreated organism. In the aerobic experiments the effect of the acid p^ 
is most marked with succinate, this being followed by formate and lactate. 
At p^ 7*2 the oxidation of lactate and succinate is not appreciably affected, 
but that of formate is decreased by 23 % , while at a more alkaline ^ the 
effect is in the order formate, succinate, and lactate. 


Discussion. 

The results obtained in the aerobic oxidations are more complicated in 
that they involve a second factor in the activation of the oxygen. An inter- 
pretation must first be given to the anaerobic oxidations in which it is clear 
that dehydrogenation of the substrate is the main factor concerned. A glance 
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at Figs. 2, 3 and 4 will show that the -activity curves of the dehydrogfiiiases 
are of quite a different ty})e from those obtained with hydrolytic enzymes. 

Michaelis and Davidsohn [19ir| suggested from tlie results obtained on 
the ^j£-activity curve of invertase that the enzyme was an amphoteric elec- 
trolyte. This conception has been extended by Woolf based 

his conclusions on the results obtained with fumarase [Mann and Woolf, 1930]. 
Woolf points out tJiat the symmetrical ^ji-activity curve obtained for 
hydrating enzymes is not given by dehydrogenases, and suggests tliat the 
curves represent the action of the enzyme as an ionised acid or an un-ionised 
base. The curves shown in Figs. 2, 3 and 4 therefore represent the dissociation 
curve of an acid or the dissociation residue curve of a base. But the curves 
obtained, especially those in Fig. 2, show deviations from this ideal form. 
A further study of the formate oxidation is in progress. Tlie. curves obtained 
for lactate and succinate are of the same t}’pe as that obtained for formate, 
altliough the point at which the curve reaches the plateau is different with 
the different substrates (Table IJ). 

Table II. 

Formate Lactate tSiieciniite 

M.l). plateau atarts (pn) 1 0 7*4 8*5 

t ){5 ontiiiium (pn) (»*0 (>*3 7'(> 

pK ot aeid 3*(58 3 SO 5*28 

The figures obtained for the maximum vtdocity in oxygen will be referred 
to later. It will be seen from Table 11 that there appears to be some relation 
between the degree of dissociation of the acid concerned and the activity of 
the dehydrogenase. Tlie of succinic acid has been taken as that of the 
second ionisation. It may be postulated tentatively that tlie dehydrogenases 
are acting as un-ionised bases, the activity being dependent on combination 
witii the fully dissociated acid. This active enzyme-substrate complex then 
breaks down, the hydrogen of the substrate being transferred to the methylene 
blue. 

The curve obtained for succinate dehydrogenation is similar to that ob- 
tained by Ohlsson for extracted muscle succinoxidase. This writer also observed 
the inliibitory effect of the borate buffer, but continued his experiments in 
glycine-phosphate buffer. This buffer is not satisfactory for work with bacteria, 
as deamination may occur. The curve obtained by Quastel and Whetham for 
resting untreated B, coli rises to an optimum at about 7*2 and continues 
as a plateau to p^^ 10. No inhibitory effect is noted with borate buffer. These 
results may be explained by the fact that the pj|-activity curve of the toluene- 
treated organism resembles more closely tliat of an extracted enzyme. It is 
perhaps significant that the velocity of dehydrogenation is increased by about 
30 % after toluene-treatment. In the aerobic exjieriments with formate and 
lactate there is no significant difference in the shape of the curves at 16^ 
and 40®. It would therefore appear that when activation of oxygen is the 
limiting factor, hydrogen ion concentration does not alter the relation between 
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dehydrogenase and oxygenase. Pigs. 5, 6 and 7 show that the curves 
obtained in some respects resemble those for the dehydrogenases, but that 
the oxygen optima have been shifted in relation to the edge of the methylene 
blue plateau to the acid side in all three cases. In Table II the oxygen optima 
are given and it will be seen that the shift is in each case equal to approxi- 
mately one Pji unit. It will also be noted from the figures that at the point 
where a change is made from borate to phosphate buffer no appreciable change 
in velocity occurs, although there is a difference of about 40 % in velocity at 
this point in the anaerobic process. A similar effect has been noted by Cook, 
Haldane and Mapson [1931] with the action of 8-hydroxyquinolinesulphonic 
acid. From these experiments it is evident that for the aerobic oxidations the 
activity of the dehydrogenase is not always the limiting factor in the reaction. 
The shift of the optima in the aerobic oxidations would perhaps indicate 
that it is tlie at^tivity of the oxygenase that is limiting the reaction. It will 
also be seen from Table I that after exposure to 3-38 although there is a 
considerable diminution in the activity of the lactic and succinic dehydro- 
genases there is still an appreciable oxygen uptake. With formate the initial 
velocity corresponds to about 60 % of the original velocity, but the value 
given represents the velocity when the system is in a steady state. 

It is difficult to give any complete interpretation of the (mrves obtained 
in the aerobic experiments — as in all cases the process is complicated by the 
action of the dehydrogenase, A study of the oxidation of indophenol or some 
related compound in which activation of the ox}gen is the sole process con- 
cerned would possibly throw some light on this process. 

It is evident from these results that the process of oxidation is one of 
considerable complexity and that the study of the effect of hydrogen ion 
concentration on the oxidative mechanisms gives us one method of attack 
on the mechanism of correlation of the various enzymes concerned. 

Summary. 

L A study has been made of the effect of hydrogen ion concentration on 
the aerobic and anaerobic oxidations of formate, lactate and succinate by 
toluene-treated B, coli, 

2. The anaerobic oxidations in the presence of methylene blue give jpjj- 
activity curves which rise steadily from the acid region to a plateau which 
atarts at about 7*0 with formate, 7*4 with lactate and 8*5 with 
succinate. There is a steady drop from the plateau at about 9*5 in all cases. 

3. The ^j£-activity curves obtained in the aerobic oxidation of the three 
substrates resemble in general shape the curves for the dehydrogenases, but 
the optima have been shifted to the acid side. 

4. Exposure to solutions of low pji inactivates the dehydrogenases in the 
order succinate, lactate and formate. The aerobic mechanism is affected about 
equally in each instance. 
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5. The effect is not so marked in the alkaline region. The oxidation of 
succinate both anaerobically and aerobically and the aerobic oxidation of 
formate are the mechanisms most affected. 

It is with very great pleasure that we express our thanks to Prof. J. B. S. 
Haldane for many valuable suggestions and ever ready advice. We wish to 
thank Dr B. Woolf for allowing us to lead his paper in proof. To Sir F. G. 
Hopkins we are indebted for interest and encouragement. 
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During the process of respiration in the cell two different types of activation 
by catalysts have been described. On the one hand organic molecules are 
rendered more susceptible to oxidation, and on the other oxidising substances 
more prone to reduction. The first type of activation commonly leads to 
dehydrogenation in W'ieland’s sense, and is carried out by dehydrogenases. 
The activation of oxygen has been particularly stressed by Warburg [1926]. 
He describes the responsible catalyst as the Atmungsferment, As, however, we 
cannot agree with his view that it is the only catalyst concerned in respiration 
we prefer to employ the term oxygenase in accordance with the usual practice 
of naming an enzyme after its substrate. Bach’s [1913] oxygenase is possibly 
not an oxygen activator, but an enzyme which, in conjunction with catechol 
or a related substance, reduces oxygen to hydrogen peroxide. The main object 
of the present research was to determine the relationship between these two 
types of activation. Whereas the dehydrogenations so far studied in living 
cells have usually been simple, the oxidations by molecular oxygen have 
almost always been complex. Thus the complete oxidation of glucose must 
involve very many consecutive reactions, and even that of alcohol or acetic 
acid more than one. Hence it is difficult to interpret the effects of heat, 
poisons, or other alteratives on such complex processes. Cook [1930] showed 
that after treatment with toluene-saturated water B, coli still performed the 
following oxidations: 

2H00C-.CH2--CH*---C00H 4-0,-2H00(V-CH==CH-~C00H ^ 2 H ,0 
H 

2 CH 4 — O-COOH -h Oj =2CH,--CO~-COOH + 2HaO 
O 
H 

2H~-COOH + O, = 2COa + 2H,0 

The oxidation of formic acid proceeds to 98 % completion, those of succinic 
to fumaric, and of lactic to pyruvic acids proceed to about 82 % and 76 % 
respectively. In neither case does the oxidation proceed any further, no CO^ 


^ Beit Memorial Fellow. 
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being produced in the latter two. The rates do not differ greatly from those 
in the untreated organism. 

The toluene-treated organism has the further advantage that it has no 
metabolism in the absence of added substrate. Not only does it not consume 
O2 but it does not reduce methylene blue in vacuo even after several days. 

The bacteria used were a strain (N.T.C.) from the National Type Culture 
collection, and a strain (O.P.S.) from the University Pathological Department, 
suspensions being made as described by Cook and Stephenson [1928], with 
frog Ringer’s solution. These were diluted with water so as to give a suitable 
rate of reduction of oxygen or methylene blue. Fuller details are given by 
Cook and Alcock [1931], Carbon monoxide was obtained from a cylinder. It 
contained small amounts of nitrogen and hydrogen as impurities, as well as 
COg, which was absorbed in consequence of the technique used. 


Observations on the deiivdrooenases op the 

TOEITKNE-TREATED ORGANISM. ^ 

The properties of succinic, lactic, and formic dehydrogenases have been 
studied by Quastel and his colleagues from 1924 onwards and by Cook [1930], 
but certain further observations were required. The Thunberg vacuum tubes 
used contained 2 cc. 0-2 M phosphate buffer, 1 cc. 0*002 M methylene blue, 
0*5 cc. 0*2 M substrate, and 1*5 cc. HgO, to which inhibitors were added as 
required. These were brought to the required pji with H3PO4 or NaOH. 

Finally, 1 cc. of bacterial suspension diluted with water was added. The 
substrate concentration was thus M/120. The tubes were evacuated for 
1 minute and then placed in a bath at 40'^. The time taken for 90 % reduction 
was measured. All measurements w^re made at least in duplicate. 


Effects of cyanide. 

The effects of KCN on the rate of methylene blue reduction are shown in 
Fig. 1. The ordinates are the reciprocals of the reduction times. It will be 
seen that there is a moderate activation by low concentrations of cyanide, 
which is clearly significant in the case of succinic dehydrogenase. The greater 
effect of cyanide on formic dehydrogenase at the more acid pjj is doubtless 
due to the greater amount of HCN in equilibrium with cyanide ions at that 
. The irregularities are perhaps due to the fact that variable amounts of 
HCN were pumped off in different experiments. It will be seen that there is 
no very serious inactivation of any of the dehydrogenases below a concen- 
tration of 0*002 M, whereas catalase and peroxidase are largely inactivated by 
concentrations of 10~® M. Hence any marked effects of cyanide concentrations 
below 0*002 M, such as are shown in Fig. 3 are not due to effects on the 
dehydrogenases. No reduction of methylene blue occurs in presence of 
cyanide and buffer alone. 
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Effects of carbon monoxide. 

In order to ^tudy the effect of CO this gas was passed through alkaline 
pyrogallol solutions to absorb Og and COg. The substrate, dissolved in only 
0-1 cc. of water, was placed in the small limb of the vacuum tube, which was 
evacuated ; CO was run in, the tube re-evacuated and more CO added. It was 
then cooled on ice, shaken vigorously for exactly 3 minutes, and placed in a 
thermostat. Controls were filled in just the same way with Ng. CO has no 



A- A- A Succinate Ph 76. Lactate 76. 

Formate 76, x - x ~ x Formate 63. 

Fig. 1. Effect of KCN on rates of methylene blue reduction. 

effect on lactic dehydrogenase at 40°. At 26° it seems to have a small effect 
on formic dehydrogenase. Thus at 25° the reduction times in Ng were 4*15, 
4*25, 4*25, in CO 6’15, 5*45. However, at 16° there is no such effect. Thus 
reduction times in Ng were 17-00, 17-10 and 16-45 minutes, in CO 16-40, 16-66 
and 16-60. As the experiments on oxygen uptake in presence of CO were 
almost all made at this temperature, it is clear that the dehydrogenases were 
not being poisoned in them. 

The Hecht-EichhoUz reagents and phenylurethane. 

Hecht and Eichholtz [1929] and Eichholtz [1929] introduced the use of 
a system of organic compounds as heavy metal reagents in biochemical re- 
search. They form complexes with heavy metals, and the inhibition or 
acceleration [Krah, 1930] of a reaction is taken to show that the catalyst 
concerned contains a metal which combines with the reagent added. We have 
used the reagents S-hydroxyquinolinesulphonic acid (Q), 2-aminophenol-4- 
sulphonic acid (A), and l-amino-8-napthol-4-sulphomc acid (N) at 40°. A has 
no marked effect on any of the dehydrogenases. Q has no effect on reduction 
by lactates. In very high concentrations such as 0*4 % Q slightly accelerates 
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reduction by succinate, the velocity being increased by 21 %. Q has a large 
effect on formate, as shown in Fig. 2. The effect is greater at 6*3 than at 
7*6, as with the acidic poisons used by Myrback [1926]. N has a very great 
inhibitory effect on reduction by formate. These results suggest that formic 
dehydrogenase contains copper and not iron. For Q and N, which inhibit, both 



Succinate 7*0. 0-^-0 Lactate Pn 7*6. 

X - X - X Formate 7‘6. Formate Os’J. 

Fi^. 2 , Effect of 8-hydroxyquinoline«ulphonic acid on rates of methylene blue reduction. 

unite with copper. Q also unites with Mn, Co, and Ni, N also with Fe, while A 
unites with Fe only. Inhibition by Q is independent of variations in the 
concentration of methylene blue, and is no greater when the bacteria have 
stood with the reagent for 1| hours before the methylene blue is added. 

No inhibition was obtained with phenylurethane on lactic or formic 
dehydrogenases. 

Experiments on Og reduction. 

The Method 

Oxygen uptakes were studied in Barcroft apparatus. Each cup contained 
1*0 cc. of a suspension of the toluene-treated organism, 1*0 cc. of a 0*5 il/ 
buffer solution, 0*5 cc. of a donator solution for which distilled water was 
substituted in the left-hand pot, and 0*5 cc. of distilled water or solution of 
an inhibitor. The p^ was always 7*6 in the case of succinate and lactate, this 
hydrogen ion concentration being nearly optimal, as shown by Cook and 
Alcook [1931], In the case of formate, the p^ was either 7*6 or more usually 
the optimal 6*3. From time to time the pjj after the end of the reaction was 
measured with a hydrogen electrode and was found to be unaltered in the. 
case of lactate and succinate. Formate solutions became more alkaline by 
about 0*2 Ph most. The subvstrate concentration vras usually M/60, as at 
this concentration the enzymes concerned are saturated with their substrates, 
and the rate of oxidation does not therefore fall off with a moderate diminu- 
tion in the substrate concentration. Gas mixtures were made up and stored 
over water in aspirators. They were analysed with the Haldane apparatus. 
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To introduce them into the Barcroft apparatus the right-hand tube of the 
latter is connected to the aspirator with rubber tubing. The apparatus is then 
brought nearly into thermal equilibrium with the thermostat. The left-hand 
pot is left in position, the right-hand pot held so that a small crevice is left 
between it and its stopper. The gas is then introduced, the pot being held so 
close that there is always a positive pressure within it, as shown by the mano- 
meter. About half a litre is then run through, the pot pushed home and the 
tap closed. After 5 minutes’ shaking in the bath the taps are opened to level 
the oil in the manometer, and the experiment begins. Analyses of gas from 
the pot agreed with that introduced to within 0*3 %. Tn a few experiments 
the manometers were evacuated, and both cups filled with gas mixture. On 
repeating the process several times the air is pretty completely replaced by 
gas mixture. The small central pot contained a roll of filter paper soaked in 
KOH to absorb COg [Dixon and Elliott, 1930]. The apparent rates of oxygon 
uptake often did not become steady until half an hour had elapsed, due in 
part to the gases going into solution (see Fig. 5). The data here given refer to 
the linear parts of the curves. All experiments, including controls, were done 
at least in duplicate. 

In the case of formate and lactate the oxygen uptake remained fairly 
constant from day to day. There were, however, occasional fluctuations, 
generally decreases in oxidising power on keeping. Hence we have not given 
full weight to experiments in which the effect of a poison was not measured 
simultaneously with a normal control, although when controls were done on 
the same day the error is likely to be small. In the case of succinate the 
oxidising power often fell off in the first few days of keeping a bacterial sus- 
pension. The power of reducing methylene blue sometimes fell off simul- 
taneously; but often it remained normal when the oxygen uptake had dropped 
to less than 10 % of the original value. Hence our data on succinate oxidation 
are rather incomplete. 

Effect of cyanide on oxygen uj)tahe. 

Precise measurements of the effect of cyanide on oxygen uptake are 
difficult, because the velocity of uptake, when inhibition is considerable, some- 
times tends to fall off slightly with time. On the other hand, there is* no 
question whatever as to the difference in the susceptibility of lactic dehydro- 
genase on the one hand, and succinic and formic on the other. This is at once 
clear from Fig. 3. The difference between the latter two is not so clearly 
significant, and may be due to the stimulating effect of cyanide on succinic 
dehydrogenase. As the dehydrogenases are hardly inhibited in concentrations 
below 10“® M it is clear that the main effect here studied is a direct effect 
either on the oxygenase or on some intermediate substance. The dissociation 
constant of the oxygenase-cyanide compound (if we regard the effect as due 
to combination) would seem to be about 1*6 x in the case of lactate, 

6 X 10*“® M in that of succinate, and 2 x 10~® M in that of formate. 
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Effect of pMnylurethane on oxygen uptake, 

Plienyluretliane had a slight inhibitory effect on oxygen reduction by 
lactate and formate at 16°. The former process was reduced to 78 % of its 
original velocity by 0*5 cc. saturated plienylurethane solution in the total 
volume of 3 cc. Formate oxidation was reduced to 75 % by saturated phenyl- 
urethane solution and to 83 % by il//60()0 solution. 



Log molar concontration KCN 
I.actate. ,5 {Succinate. 

X ~ X - X Formate 2hi 7*0. ) Formate 0*3, 

Fig. 3. Eifect of KCN on rates of reduction. 

\V hen, however, the oxidation had already been partly inhibited by cyanide, 
saturated plienylurethane was more effective. The uptake of lactate in presence 
of 10-3 1/ KCN was reduced to 24 % of its value with KCN alone, that of 
formate in presence of K)-® M KCN to 56 % of its former value. 

Effect of carbon monoxide. 

A largo number of experiments have been done in mixtures containing 
varying amounts of CO, Oj and Nj . As a preliminary it was shown that the 



-—Air. ®-®-® 24-6%CO, 6-6%0,. - x - x 49-2 % CO, 9-5 % O,. 

rig. 4. Oxygen uptakes at 16° and pg 6-3 in presenoe of formate from air and two mixtures 
containing different amounts of CO, but similar CO/0* ratios. 
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oxygen uptake remains imaltered when air is replaced by pure Og, or diluted 
with N 2 so that the partial pressure of Og is reduced to 5 % . Hence neither 
diffusion of Og nor incomplete saturation of oxygenase with it was a limiting 
factor. Several experiments, of which Fig. 4 is typical, showed that as found 
by Warburg [1926] the inhibition by CO depends solely on the ratio of CO 
to Og, and not on the partial pressure of CO. It at once becomes clear that 
the oxidation of formate is more sensitive to CO than that of succinate or 
lactate. If V be the velocity of Og uptake in absence of CO, v that in its 



.—.Air. x-x-x CO/O 24 I. ®-©-@ CO/Oa71. A-A- A CO/Oj 13-6. 

Fig. 5. Oxygen uptakes at 16° and pg 7-6 in presence of succinate from air and various gas 

mixtures containing CO. 



Fig. 6 a. Data of Fig. 6 plotted after the first half-hour. 

presence, r the ratio of partial pressures of CO to Og, and K the affinity of 

oxygenase for oxygen divided by its affinity for CO, then Warburg shows 
KV r 

that V = or J5 l = , provided certain assumptions examined later are 

made. w ^ 

From such data as those of Figs. 6, 6 and 7 it is possible to calculate values 
of K. Unfortunately the majority of our data are dubious for one of four 
reasons. Duplicates do not agree, uptakes are not linear, experiments with 
and without CO were not done simultaneously, or the temperature had varied* 
The results vitiated in any of these ways are grouped as second-class results 
in Table I. No results whatever have been rejected. 
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Details of a typical experiment are given below. 

Two manometers containing N.T.C. bacilli and JI//60 formate at 16° and 6*3 gave uptakes 
of 76*6 and 78*9 mm.® Oj in the half-hour between J an hour and 1 hour after the beginning of 
the experiment. Two others containing the above in presence of 60-9 % CO and 7-49 % 0^ gave 
uptakes of 66*6 and 60*8 mm.® O 2 in the 2 hours from J hour to 2J hour after the beginning. 
In each case the O 2 uptake was linear over this period. The mean uptakes per hour were therefore 
165*6 mm.®, and 29*34 mm.® The velocity was thus reduced to 18*9 %, giving a K value of 1*86, 
with an uncertainty of 4- 0*11, allowing for the differences between duplicate oxygen uptakes and 
CO estimations. 



Fig. 6. Oxygen uptakes at 16° and Pn 7*6 in presence of lactate from air and various mixtures 

containing CO. 



Time, hours 

Fig. 7. Oxygen uptakes at 16° and p^ 6*3 in presence of formate from air and various gas ^ 
mixtures containing CO (O.P.S. bacilli). 

On the other hand, in some of the second-class experiments duplicates 
disagreed very markedly. Thus in the lactate experiment giving a K value 
of 17*4 the duplicate CO uptakes were 21‘1 and 27-7 mm.® The lower value, 
which was probably correct, would have given K = ILl. 
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It will be seen that the two strains used differed considerably as regards 
the sensitivity of formate oxidation to CO. There were no significant differ- 
ences as regards succinate and lactate oxidation. The difference between the 
two strains possibly arose during the experiments. Two second-class experi- 
ments on the N.T.C. strain in July 1930 gave values of 4*15 and 3-20 for K, 
while the other experiments at 6-3 from October onwards gave values of 
2-35 or lower. There can be no serious doubts as to the significance of the 
differences of the K values found. It will be observed that there is no over- 
lapping among the first-class values. The second-class values do not show 
any certain difference between succinate and lactate, but both these differ 
clearly from formate. 

Table I. 


Values of K (ratio of CO to Og giving 50 % inhibition) at 16'’. 


Substrate and race 

First-class results 

Median 

Mean 

Second-class results 

Median 

Succinate 

5*9, 6-8 

6-3 

6-3 

6 0. 5 0, 6 0, 10 3, hS-S, 
16-5 

8-2 

Lactate 

8-2, 9-5, 9*6, 9-7, 
11-8, 12-2, 15-7* 

9-7 

10- 1 

.l-S, 6-5, 6-9, 7-4. 7-8, 
8-7, 10-2, n o, 13-4, 
14-4, 164, 17-4 

9*5 

Formate (O.P.S.) 

3*39, 3-45, 3-54, 4- 14 

3*49 

3-62 

1-7.5, 314, 3-4.5, 3-88, 
4-46 

3*45 

Formate (N.T.O.) 

1*86, 2*27, 2-35, l*40t 

2-27 

2* 15 

0-94, 1-07*, 1-29, 1-67, 
2-30, 2-9.5t. 3-20, 4-1.5 

1*98 

♦ At 18°. 

t At Ph ^*^* 


t At /»H 7'6. 



In Fig. 8 the observed velocities for lactate oxidation in presence of CO, 
as percentages of those in its absence, are plotted against the CO/O^ ratio. 



Ratio CO/0, 

Fig, 8. Velocities of oxygen uptake (as percentages of that in air) at and 7*6 in presence 
of lactate from gas mixtures containing 00 and Og in different ratios. The curve repres^ts 
velocities calculated for K s: 10. 

There is no decided evidence for a significant departure from a rectangular 
hyperbola, such as Warburg [1926] found in the case of yeast. The two veloci- 
ties plotted on the right in Fig. 8 are certainly low, corresponding to low 
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values of K, but neither is reliable. On the other hand, in the case of formate 
oxidation by O.P.S. bacilli the two lowest velocities, obtained with CO/Og 
ratios of 13’6 and 13*9, give a first-class K of 3*39, and a second-class K of 
3*20 respectively. Both the velocities lay between 18 % and 19 % of that in air. 

At 40^ the effect of CO was much less (Fig. 9). With formate we obtained 
a first-class value of 9*8, with the O.P.S. strain, and second-class values of 



9. Oxyj^t'ii uiJtiikeH at 40'^ and pn 0-,3 in presence of forniate from air and a gas mixture 

containing CO (O.P.S. bacilli). 



Pig. 10. Oxygen uptakes at 16"^ and 7*40 in presence of formate from a gas mixture 
containing 65 % CO and 7-7 % O 2 . After 45 minutes this was replaced by air. 

40, 9"7, 6-7, and 5-7 with the N.T.C. strain. The effect on lactate oxidation 
was negligible with a COji\ ratio of 13-2, which w'ould have given 59 % inhi- 
bition at 16°. The value of K is probably at least 50. 

Inhibition by CO is completely reversible (Fig. 10). Experiments carried 
out on bacteria exposed to CO in the strongest light at our disposal appeared 
to show an acceleration of about 5 % as compared with nearly complete 
darkness. The effect was, however, too small to measure accurately. 
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Combined, effect of cyanide and carbon monoxide. 

Four experiments were carried out to see wliat further inhibition was 
produced by CO on oxygen uptake already partly inhibited by cyanide. In 
two second-class experiments with lactate in presence of 0-001 M KCN we 
obtained values of 9-3 and 14-4 for K, With formate in presence of 0-001 M 
KCN we obtained, with N.T.C. bacilli, a first-class value of 2*16, and a second- 
class value of 2-47. Thus in presence of cyanide concentrations which them- 
selves produce an inhibition of 37 % and 70 %, the value of K was, if 
anything, slightly increased, i,e, the system rendered less sensitive to CO. 


Combined effect of oxalate and carbon monoxide. 

As a preliminary to the use of oxalate it was shown that the values of K 
are unaltered by washing the bacilli free from calcium. 

Oxalate inhibits the reduction of methylene blue by lactate, and has a 
similar effect on oxygen reduction. The latter is not, however, quite so great as 
the former. Thus in one series of experiments performed simultaneously the 
velocity of methylene blue reduction was reduced to 39-7 ± 2-3 %, that of 
oxygen reduction to 52-6 -Jr 1-9%, the errors being the extreme values 
calculable from the observations. 

Oxalate has no marked effect on Og reduction by formate [Cook, 1930] 
nor on the K value of this process. With N.T.C. bacilli we obtained a first- 
class value of 2-30 and a second-class value of 1-29 in 0-0027 M oxalate, in 
0-0017 M oxalate a second-class value of 1-63. In 0-0076 M oxalate a first- 
class experiment gave K -^ 1-86. Thus, if anything, oxalate makes formate 
oxidation more sensitive to CO, but the effect, if any, is within the limits of 
experimental error. 

On the other hand, oxalate renders the oxidation of lactic acid far less 
sensitive to CO. In a concentration of il//3000 we obtained a first-class value 
of K of 19-0, and second-class values of 42 and 468, which at least demon- 
strate that there was hardly any inhibition. 


The combined effect of phenylurethane and carbon monoxide. 

Although, as pointed out above, phenylurethane has only a slight effect 
on oxygen reduction, it renders the system extremely sensitive to CO. Thus 
the value of K for lactate oxidation in presence of 0-00011 M phenylurethane 
fell to 0-86 in one first-class experiment, that for formate oxidation by N.T.C. 
bacilli fell to 0-24 and 0-17 in two good second-class experiments. Clearly the 
ratio of the affinities of the oxygenase for CO and Og has been increased about 
tenfold. It will be remembered that phenylurethane also renders the system 
more sensitive to cyanide, though in this case the effect is less striking. 
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The effect of 8-hydroxyquinolinesul'phonic acid. 

In spite of its marked inhibitory effect on methylene blue reduction by 
formate, H-hydroxyquinolinesulphonic acid has no effect on oxygen reduction 
by this substrate. Thus a 0*()()4 M concentration at 16° gave a 2 % reduction 
in oxygen uptake by formate, and a 1 % increase in that by lactate, both 
well within the limits of experimental errors. Nor is there any definite effect 
on the value of K in the case of formate. A second-class experiment on N.T.C. 
bacilli gave K = 1*68. 

Experiments with mixtures of formate, and lactate. 

Cook [1930] showed that at 40° the oxygen uptake in presence of lactate 
and formate is equal to the sum of those in presence of either alone. This was 
found to be true at ]f)° also. Thus a suspension absorbed 64*3 mm.^ of Og in 
half an hour in presence of formate, 39*2 in presence of lactate, while in a 
mixture the quantity was 103*2 mm.^, the calculated value being 103*5. This 
mixture was now ex])osed to 00 and gave a value of K of 1*66. The data are 
of the second-class, owing to disagreement of duplicates in presence of CO, 
and the true value was probably higher. 

Oxygen uptakes in presence of methylene blue. 

A scries of experiments was carried out to see how far oxygenase can be 
replaced by methylene blue. Oxygen uptakes were measured alone, in presence 
of added methylene blue, of added cyanide and of methylene blue and 
cyanide. Fig. 11 shows that in the case of formate when the oxygenase has 



X - X - X Formate -f if/250 M.B. — Formate control. 

A- A- A Formate -f if/250M.B. + if/lOOOKCN. Formate + if/lOOOKCN. 

Fig. 11. Oxygen uptakes from air at 16® and pjj 6*3 in presence of formate alone, with the 
addition of KCN, of methylene blue and of both. 

been mainly poisoned by cyanide, it can be replaced to a considerable extent 
by methylene blue. This is reduced by the formic dehydrogenase and re- 
oxidised by air, this re-oxidation not being prevented by the cyanide. Fleisch 
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[1924] and Stephenson [1928] have obtained similar results. In other experi- 
ments the uptake in presence of formate has been actually increased by the 
addition of KCN and methylene blue. Thus at^jj 7-6 the oxygen consumption 
in the same period of half an hour was 47*0 mm.^ in the absence of cyanide 
and methylene blue, and 63*6 when both were present. Duplicates agreed well. 

The oxidation of lactate was affected differently. We were never able to 
get more than 67 % of the original oxidation on adding methylene blue and 
cyanide, and methylene blue alone reduced the rate of uptake to about 74 % 
of the normal value. We have no satisfactory results in the case of succinate 
at 16*^. At 40° nxethylene blue causes a slight acceleration. 

The system in which, in presence of cyanide, oxygenase is replaced by 
methylene blue can be used as a model for the action of CO on the oxygenase. 
When such a system is exposed to air containing CO the rate of oxygen uptake 
falls off rather slowly, and finally may settle down to a definite velocity. In 
the steady state the methylene blue can be seen to be mainly reduced. This is 
explained by the discovery of Reid [1930] that the re-oxidation of leuco- 
methylene blue is a metal catalysis inhibited by CO. Presumably the KCN 
and CO between them unite with almost all the cataljdically active metal. 
The degree of inhibition depends on the partial pressure of Og as ivell as that 
of CO. Thus in presence of formate at pu 6*3 we obtained an uptake of 1 1*4 mm.® 
per hour in presence of 52*5 % CO and 9*G8 % Og, but of 50*8 mm.® in 
presence of 52*5 % CO and 46*3 % O 2 . It had previously been shown that, 
in the absence of CO, the rate of oxygen uptake did not depend on the partial 
pressure of Og . In another set of four experiments the rate was shown to be 
the same when the ratio of CO to Og was kept constant, the absolute amount 
being altered. The value of K was in one case 0*18, but it varied in different 
experiments, probably because the amount of catalytically active heavy metal 
was not constant. 


Discussion. 

The experiments on methylene blue reduction can be interpreted without 
difficulty. The stimulating effect of small amounts of cyanide can probably 
be explained by its combination with small amounts of heavy metal which 
inhibit succinic dehydrogenase, as shown by Quastel and Wooldridge [1927]. 
A similar explanation of their activating effect on proteinases has been given 
by Krebs [1930]. The inhibition by relatively high concentrations of cyanide 
may be due to its union with heavy metals forming part of the enzymes. But 
the Hecht-Eichholz reagents give no indication of metal in succinic and lactic 
dehydrogenases, though they point strongly to the presence of copper in formic 
dehydrogenase and suggest that copper is inhibiting succinic dehydrogenase. 

Cook [1930] showed, by the specific effect of malonate on the oxidation of 
succinate by methylene blue and oxygen, that the same catalyst was probably 
activating the succinate in each case, i.e. that succinate is activated by sucoino^ 
dehydrogenase before it reduces oxygen. The same is true for lactate. But 
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this does not hold for formate, as S'hydroxyquinoliiiesulphonic acid inhibits 
the reduction of methylene blue, but not of oxygen. And whereas methylene 
blue does not fully replace oxygenase in the oxidation of lactate, it more than 
does so in the case of formate. The suggestion is obvious either that oxygenase 
is the limiting factor throughout, or that the formate-activating mechanism 
which is inhibited by 8-hydroxyquinolinesulphonic acid is not normally con- 
cerned in oxygen reduction, but is made available for this process by the 
addition of methylene blue. The work of Stephenson and Stickland [1931] 
suggests that it may be related to hydrogenase in the same way as lactic 
dehydrogenase is related to oxygenase. The complexity of the curve relating 
oxygen reduction by formate to [Cook and Alcock, 1931] suggests that the 
system concerned is particularly complex. 

The fact that CO inhibits Og reduction in a competitive manner makes it 
quite clear that it acts on an activator of Og, as Warburg has pointed out. 
On the other hand, the difference between the apparent relative affinities of 
oxygenase in the three different oxidations studied suggests strongly that we 
are dealing with three oxygenases which differ from one another in this 
respect as do the haemoglobins of different species and individuals [Douglas, 
Haldane and Haldane, 1912; Anson et ah, 1924J. Further the relative affinities 
of the oxygenases concerned in formate oxidation in two different races of 
B, coli differ in this manner. Evidence for the existence of two oxygenases in 
Galleria melionella which differ in their relative affinities lias already been 
given by Haldane [1927J. 

It is clear, moreover, that, even if we do not accept the above theory, the 
actual molecules of oxygenase concerned in formate and lactate oxidation are 
different. For not only are the oxygen uptakes additive on mixing under 
normal conditions, but this is still true when they have been reduced by 
cyanide, so that oxygen activation is clearly the limiting factor. Thus in 
presence of 10 M KCN the oxygen uptake by formate was 70 mm.® per hour, 
by lactate 80, by the two together 150. It therefore seems to be impossible 
that the three dehydrogenases should draw on the same common stock of 
oxygenase, even if the oxygenase associated with ea(*h is of the same molecular 
species. 

Warburg [1926] believes that differences in the apparent affinity ratio K 
can be reconciled with the existence of only one oxygenase, on the following 
theory, re-stated in the terminology of Briggs and Haldane [1925] and 
Wurmser [1930]. Consider the reactions: 

K 

W ^.lF + 20, 

6— p-g a? Jt, p tkz 

^4 

w +co^wco. 

e-p-g V 9 

Where W represents oxygenase, and the molecular concentrations of the 
reactants and the velocity constants are as above. €k^ is the constant of the 

Bioohem. 1931 xxy 35 
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reaction actually measured and is supposed to be independent of the concen- 
tration of reducing substrate when this reaches a certain value, but to fall 
off when this is lowered, as in sugar-free buffer solution, c being reduced from 
unity to a fraction. 

Then the velocity of oxygen uptake is or 


€k^ex 



But X is very large compared with since if the velocity is 

independent of x\ hence the velocity is 

Hence A' = , and therefore lies between and . 

If A’g is small compared with K may become very large when c is small. 
The fact that the value of K for lactate oxidation rose when the lactic dehy- 
drogenase was inhibited by oxalate completely confirms Warburg’s theory. 
But it is also clear that the value of K can be altered by other means. For 
])henylurethanc does not greatly reduce the velocity of oxygen uptake in the 
absence of CO, and hence cannot greatly cliange c. But yet it has a very 
large effect in lowering the value of K. 

On the theory that tliere is only one oxygenase, or Atmungsferment, we 
should have to suppose that whereas most of the oxygenase concerned in 
formate oxidation is in use, only a fraction is active in the case of succinate, 
and a still smaller fraction in that of lactate. In this case, however, KCN, by 
inhibiting part of the oxygenase, should diminish tlie value of K, It does not. 
The order of susceptibilities to KCN is the same as that to CO, but in this 
case the apparent affinities are nearly the same for formate and succinate 
oxidation, both being very much greater than for lactate oxidation. In the 
case of CO formate is far more susceptible than succinate; or lactate. Moreover, 
whereas the oxygenases associated with lactate and formate oxidation arc 
very stable, that conc.erned with succinate is unstable, even when tlie dehydro- 
genase is unaltered. Again it is known that the oxygenases of different 
organisms differ widely in the susceptibilities of their CO compounds to light 
[Keilin, 1 929J and that this differen(;e does not run parallel with their apparent 
affinities to CO, as it should if c is the only variable concerned. Hence without 
ruling out the possibility of an explanation on Warburg’s lines, we regard it 
as probable that there are at least three different kinds of oxygenase in B, colL 
They probably all possess the same prosthetic group, but differ, as do haemo- 
globins, in the molecule to winch it is attached. 

We find that the inhibition by CO falls off very strongly with temperature. 
Warburg [1926] found no definite temperature effect, and Keilin [1929] found 
that in the case of yeast a rise of temperature increased the inhibitory effect 
of CO on oxygen consumption while having no effect on CO inhibition of 
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indophenol oxidase. On the other hand, the inhibition by CO of oxygen uptake 
by heart muscle and potato catechol oxidases showed a falling off with rising 
temperature, as in our case. We believe that this is due to a real diminution 
in the ratio of the affinities for CO and Og, because there is a strong reason 
to think that oxygen activation is a limiting factor at 40°, even if it is not 
so at 16° [Cook, 1930]. Thus the majority of cases show a rise of K with 
temperature. The corresponding quantity for a human haemoglobin rises 
from 0*0025 at 15° to 0*004 at 37° [Anson et al., 1924]. (Warburg’s K is the 
reciprocal of Barcroft’s.) 

Finally we have to consider the relation between a dehydrogenase and 
the oxygenavsc associated with it. Three possibilities are open. Intermediate 
carriers,” such as cytochrome, glutathione, or hexuronic acid may diffuse 
from one to the other more or less freely. One or more molecules of (»ach may 
be associated in a very small section of the cell, a minute reaction vessel, so 
to speak. Or th(‘ dehydrogenase and oxygenase mole(!ules may be actually 
in contact. Our results are strongly against the first hypothesis, for we have 
shown that tluue is not a common stock of oxyg«*nase. and on the whole in 
favour of the third. If it is true we can expect both oxygenase and dehydro- 
genase activity to be limiting factors simultaneously, as, for example, and 
substrate*, concentration are in the case of a simple enzyme. Otherwise it is 
difficult to see why at 16° both CO and oxalate should give approximately 
hyperbolic (uirves when inhibiting lactate oxidation. If there were, for 
example, an excess of oxygenase, we should expect to get no effect from CO 
until a large amount of tlie oxygenase was poisoned. But we obtained 25*6 
inhibition of lactate oxidation with a ratio of (’() to (>2 of only 2*4, the 
calculated inhibition being 19 %. For this reason an actual juxtaposition of 
the two catalysts seems plausible, though far from certain. Case [1931] comes 
to a similar conclusion regarding two muscle enzymes. 

The results obtained must not be regarded as a picture of the mechanism 
of respiration in a typical cell. B. colt is a facultative anaerobe, its dehydro- 
genases are almost if not (juite confined to its surface, and Dr Keilin kindly 
allows us to state that he finds it to contain cvto(dirome B and protohaematin, 
but has been unable to detect cytochrome A or C. A more normal type of 
cell might behave quite differently. 

We have to thank Sir F. G. Hopkins for his great interest in our work, 
and Mr Meldrum for a valuable criticism. 

Summary. 

1. We have studied the oxidation of sxiccinate to fumaratc, lactate to 
pyruvate, and formate to bicarbonate by the toluene- treated Bacillus coli. 
These reactions can each be studied uncomplicated by otliers. 

2. Oxidation by methylene blue is little affected by KCN or CO, but the 
effects of other poisons suggest that formic dehydrogenase contains copper. 

35—2 
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3. Oxidation by Og is inhibited by KCN and CO. The activators of oxygen 
concerned in the three catalyses differ in their susceptibilities to these poisons, 
and are regarded as differing as do different haemoglobins. 

4. Phenylurethane has little direct action on these catalysts, but makes 
them more sensitive to CO and KCN, 

6. Conclusions are drawn as to the way in which the various catalysts 
which are concerned in respiration co-operate with one another. 

6. In presence of cyanide methylene blue can replace the activators of 
oxygen. Like theirs, its action is inhibited by CO. 
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The basal diet used in vitamin A testing should, when supplemented by 
cod-liver oil, allow growth to maturity at what may be considered a normal 
rate ; and the mean growth response of groups of animals should be graded to 
the dose of cod-liver oil given. If growth is restricted by the lack of some 
factor other than vitamin A, the result, at the best, may show such small 
differences in response to different doses of cod-liver oil as to make the 
significance of the differences doubtful. At the worst, the results may be so 
very irregular that no conclusion whatever can be drawn from them. It has 
recently been shown [Coward, Key, Dyer and Morgan, 1930] that the kind 
of caseinogen used in the basal diet for vitamin A testing is of the greatest 
importance in this respect. One sample of ‘^vitamin-free casein,’’ failed 
completely to fulfil the required conditions. Some of the rats grew well but 
the mean responses of groups of rats to different doses of cod-liver oil were 
slightly graded to the lower doses only and, at a comparatively low level, 
reached a limit which was far below any “normal” rate. The caseinogen was 
suspected of being the limiting factor and a fresh sample was used. “Light 
white casein” bought from the British Drug Houses Ltd. was extracted cold 
once with alcohol and four times with ether (24 hours each extraction), and the 
whole experiment repeated with satisfactory results. On the higher doses of 
cod-liver oil, the growth response of the groups might be considered almost 
“normal.” It was probably as great as could ever be obtained immediately 
after the cessation of growth due to a deficiency of vitamin A. Moreover, the 
differences in response of different groups of rats to doses differing by 100 % 
were great enough to be considered significant even when the possible error 

of the estimation was allowed at 2c where «= V „(„_!)• This held through 
a range of doses from 0*25 mg. to 7*5 mg. 

The extraction of the caseinogen was, however, both costly and laborious 
and it occurred to us that the greater growth-promoting power of “light 
white casein” formerly ascribed to the presence in it of vitamin A might, in 
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reality, be due to whatever constituted the difference between it and the 
“vitamin-free casein” which we have described in recent papers. We accord- 
ingly made comparisons in different ways between “light white casein” ex- 
tracted as we were in the habit of extracting it and “light white casein” not 
treated in any way. We also compared untreated “light white casein” with 
some of the same batch heated in exactly the same way as Messrs Glaxo heat 
their caseinogen to make the “vitamin -free casein.” We are satisfied that the 
extraction of the “light- white casein” is entirely unnecessary. It follows 
that the heating process of Messrs Glaxo is therefore unnecessary and more- 
over we have shown that it is slightly but definitely harmful to the caseinogen. 

Method. 

1. Exp. 1. Comparison of casemogens as the protein of a mtandn A free diet, 

A large batch (2 cwts.) of “light white casein” (B.D.H.) was thoroughly 
mixed. A part of it was left untreated, a second part of it was extracted once 
with alcohol, 4 times with ether, cold (24 hours each extraction) and a third 
part was, through the courtesy of Messrs Glaxo, heated in thin layers as 
they heat their own caseinogen to render it “vitamin-free.” The three parts 
are here referred to as 

(а) untreated “light white casein”; 

(б) extracted “light white casein”; 

(c) treated “light white casein.” 

The three forms of caseinogen were incorporated in vitamin A-free diets 
in the usual way {i.e. 15 % caseinogen, 73 % dextrinised rice starch, 8 % 
dried yeast and 4 % (Steenbock’s 40) salt mixture; the diet was given to the 
rats ad lib. together with about 2 units vitamin D per rat twice a week). The 
three diets were tested on large groups of animals to determine (a) the average 
length of time required for the animals to cease growing, (b) the average 
weight at which the animals ceased growing. Table I gives a summary of the 
results of this experiment. Details are given in Tables II, III and IV. It is 
evident that (a) the times taken for groups of animals to cease growing and 
(b) the average weights at which these animals cease growing are the same 

Table I. Smmnary of results of Exp. 1. 

To compare the growth of groups of rats given a vitamin A-free diet containing 
(a) untreated “light white casein” (B.D.H. ), 

[h) extracted “light white casein” (B.D.H ) (once alcohol, 4 times ether), 

(c) treated “light white casein” (B.D.H.) (heated in thin layers). 




Average of 

Average weights 

Average of times 



highest weights 

at which considered 

taken for weights 



attained 

steady 

to become steady 



g- 

g- 

(days) 

(a) Untreated L.W.C. 

<? 

1100 

102-8 

41 -.9 


? 

106-5 

09-7 

53-8 

(6) Extracted L.W.C. 

s 

110-7 

102-8 

38-9 


¥ 

101-6 

96-1 

43-8 

(c) Treated L.W.C. 

<? 

821 

77-1 

34-2 



81-8 

77*1 

38-5 
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whether untreated or extracted ‘‘li^ht white casein” is used in the basal diet. On 
the other hand, the animals whose basal diet contained the treated caseinogen 
ceased growing in a shorter time and at a lower weight than either of the other 
two groups. Two interpretations of this are possible. Either the “light white 


Table II. 


To show: .(«) the average time' taken hy a group of rats to heeome stc'ady in weight on a 
vitamin A*free. diet containing untreated “light \^hite easein ” 

(f>) the averages weight at which thesi* rats became steady. 

(r) the effect of giving 5 of these rats a daily dose of 01 g. of a vitamin margarino 
for 5 weeks. 

“Light white casein,” untreated in the vitamin A-free diet. 



Initial 

weight 

Highi^st 

weight 

attained 

Weight 

when 

considered 

steady 

Time 
taken to 
becf>mo 
steady 



Response in 
35 days 

Hnt 

K- 

g'- 

8* 

(da vs) 

Dose* 


g. 

J M 4H(»4 

50 

133 

132 

45 




M 4H5;i 

4:1 

139 

136 

59 





M 4852 

49 

139 

128 

50 






J 48»8 

45 

132 

109 

49 





,J M 4»0() 

47 

125 

114 

42 






-J M 48r><) 

40 

113 

112 

45 






M 48r).-> 

47 

137 

117 

48 






1 M 48!«t 

41 

93 

91 

45 



— 

J L 2 

48 

170 

162 

78 





2:»23 

38 

105 

98 

36 





; M 48!«i 

47 

109 

97 

37 





o' M 48r>4 

42 

72 

70 

24 

O'j g. (;. (ii. 

marg. 

43 

J M 4810 

44 

82 

72 

24 

0-1 g. (;. ch. 

inarg. 

48 

o' 2342 

40 

54 

52 

22 

0-1 g. (i. C’h. 

marg. 

69 

s M 4800 

42 

109 

105 

42 




J M 4800 

40 

85 

84 

42 




M 4807 

40 

103 

155 

63 

„ _ 




J M 4851 

44 

53 

40 

20 

0-1 g. a, ('h. 

marg. 

- 3, dead* 
in 2 da\s 

J M 4SU 

40 

77 

73 

24 

01 g. G. Ch. 

martr. 

42 

S M 4895 

(50) 

(82) 

(68*) 

(42) 




Av. 45 i 

Av.rr 11(^0 

Av. - i02 8 

Av. -41 9 




M4««4 

49 

no 

107 

56 






M 4803 

44 

109 

90 

66 



— 

' 4 ! M 48«5 

44 

124 

120 

(>7 

— 


— 

V L 5 

44 

120 

115 

77 



— 

!? M 4808 

45 

101 

97 

46 

— 


— 

7 M 4867 

(47) 

(125) 

J)i8eRrd<*d 

(76) 



— 

y M 4804 

41 

111 

103 

42 



— 

7 M 4802 

42 

105 

104 

50 

— 



9 M 4807 

42 

93 

91 

42 

. _ 


— 

V M 4808 

45 

85 

80 

42 

0*1 g. G. (3i. 

marg. 

16 

? M 4805 

40 

97 

90 

50 

— 

_ 

^ M 4866 

(44) 

— 

(38*) 

(1«) 

— 


— 

9 L 6 


— 


(13) 

— 


— 


~Av."=434i 

Av.~^ib¥5” 

Av. =^-99-7 

Av.=.53-8 



Av.4 43-6 


♦ Rat died, not included in averages. 


(omitting*) 


casein’- contains vitamin A which has not been removed by extraction but 
has been destroyed by heat, or the “light white casein” does not contain any 
vitamin A and the heat has damaged it as protein or some unknown factor 
in it. The later experiments throw light on this matter. 
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2. Exj), 2. The result of substitniing untreated light white casein'^ for 
(a) extracted' light white casein"'' or (b) treated light white casein"" in the vitamin 
A free diets of rats which have ceased to grow on these diets. 

(a) Fifteen rats (6 bucks and 9 does) which had become steady in weight 
on a vitamin A-free diet containing extracted light white casein” were given 
a diet containing untreated “light white casein,” to see whether the amount 

Table III. 

To show: (a) the average time taken by a group of rats to become steady in weight on a 
vitamin A-freo diet containing extracted “ light white casein *’ ; 

(6) the average weight at which these rats became steady; 

(c) the effect of substituting untreated “light white casein*’ for extraotetl “light 
whit e casein “ in this diet. 


“Light while casein” in a vitamin A-free diet. 




Extracted 



Untreated 

A 



r 

Initial 

Highest 

weight 

Weight 

when 

considered 

Time 
taken to 
become 

Increase 
if any 
on this 

Total 

Time 
taken 
for this 

Bat 

weight 

attained 

ste4idy 

steady 

“casein” 

response 

response 

((lays) 

«• 

g- 

g- ‘ 

(days) 

g- 

g- 

M 4876 

52 

94 

85 

41 

1 

- 9 

13 

<JM4904 

50 

129 

117 

38 

1 

-16 

12 

^ M 4873 

51 

111 

108 

40 

— 

-20 

16 

J M 4875 

47 

112 

103 

40 

— 

-.36 

13 

^ M4906 

55 

120 

122 

38 

— 

-10* 

18 

2325 

38 

92 

82 

36 

— 

-10* 

2 

<JM4902 

(40) 

(126) 

(104^) 

(35) 

— 

— 

— 

<JM4903 

(50) 

(101) 

(84*) 

(24) 

— 

— 

— 

M 4874 

(43) 

(43) 

(32*) 

(28) 

— 

— 

— 

<JM4905 

(49) 

(49) 

(39) 

(15) 

Died within 0 days of being put on 

<J 2344 

(43) 

(44) 

(40) 

(18) 

a test; therefore discarded 

Found wandering in rat room; there- 

<J M 4901 



(34*) 

_ (14) 

fore discarded 

— 




Av.=48'-8' 

~Av.=: 110-7 

Av. = 102-8 

Av. 7=38-9 




9 M 4862 

48 

128 

125 

43 

5 

~11 

30 

? M4870 

40 

91 

89 

46 

14 

13 

24 

$ M 4871 

51 

85 

82 

40 

— 

- 8 

21 

$ M 4861 

.52 

125 

117 

38 

— 

-17 

21 

2 M 4863 

42 

94 

82 

49 

3 

-10 

14 

2 M 4860 

45 

90 

84 

43 

— 

-18 

9 

2 M 4872 

49 

85 

81 

46 

— 

-26* 

7 

2 M4860 

50 

88 

82 

40 

— 

-22* 

15 

2 M 4858 

45 

' 128 

123 

49 

7 

-13 

31 

2 M 4857 

(47) 

(47) 

(36») 


— 

— 

— 


Av.=47*5 

Av.== 101-6 

Av. = 961 

Av.=43^8 





♦ Rat died, not included in averages. 


of vitamin which might be present in the untreated sample would be sufficient 
to make the rats resume growth. The result has been summarised in Table III. 
It may be seen that 4 rats have increased in weight (6, 14, 3, 7 g. respec- 
tively), 2 have gained 1 g. which is not considered significant, 9 have lost 
weight. It is evident that the amount of vitamin A, if any, in untreated 
“light white casein” is negligible, 

(6) Nineteen rats (7 bucks and 12 does) which had become steady in 
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weight on a vitamin A-free diet containing treated “light white casein” were 
given a diet containing untreated “light white casein.” The response to this 
change was greater than the response when extracted was changed to un- 
treated “light white casein.” Seven rats increased in weight (11, 9, 14, 19, 

16, 2, 5 g. respectively) and the rest lost weight or gained only 1 g. 

Table IV. 

To show (a) tlif* avorage time taken by a group of rats to become steatly in weight on a vitamin A-free diet containing 
treated “light white casern’’; 

(&) the average weight at which these rats lH*came steady; 

(c) the effect of Hubstituling untreatexi for treated “light Avhib* r'aseiii” in the diet; 

(d) the effect of giving 5 of these rats a daily dose of (>1 g. of a vitamin margarine for 5 weeks. 

“Light wliit-e easimi” in vitamin A-free diet. 

Treatis;! Unlreait*d 







Weight 

Time 

Increa.se 


Time 








Highest 

when 

taken to 

if any 


taken 



Response 




Initial 

weight 

considered 

become 

on this 

Total 

for this 



in 




weight 

attained 

steady 

* 

steady 

“casein” 

mspunse 

response 



35 days 


Hat 

1?. 

«• 


(days) 

«• 

g- 

(days) 


I)o.se 

g- 

6 

M 

4879 

41 

a5 

82 

34 

11 

-rlO 

16 



— 

6 

M 

4800 

41 

100 

95 

43 

— 

_17 

16 


— 

— 

cJ 

M 

4798 

47 

92 

79 

34 

1 

— » 

25 


— 

— 


M 

4878 

51 

00 

57 

32 

— 

- 5 

17 



— 


L 

3 

39 

80 

75 

50 

9 

+ 5 

10 


— 

— 

0 


2321 

38 

(vl 


30 

— 

-12* 

8 


_ 

— 

cJ 

M 

4797 

49 

IfK) 

97 

42 


-30* 

18 


— 

— 

<? 

L 

1 

49 

01 

56 

24 


— 

— 

01 g ( 

j. ('h. rnarg. 

27 

6 

M 

48f)l 

43 

90 

80 

28 


— 


Olg.i 

y. Ch. marg. 

9 

6 

M 

4799 

49 

ItK) 

90 

29 

— 

— 

— 

0-1 g.( 

7. (/h. marg. 

24 

0 

M 

4790 

48 

71 

07 

24 

— 


— 

01 g ( 

T, Ch. mai'g. 

a5 

6 

M 

4880 

(53) 

(U2) 

(102») 

(*32) 


— 





3 

M 

4877 

(50) 

(111) 

(105») 

(32) 

— 


— 


■— 

— 




Av.-iis 

Av.--82<1 

Xy.^Trl 

AV.-31-2 







9 

M 

4888 

44 

71 

09 

31 

14 

T 1 

21 


— 

— 

? 

M 

4850 

51 

111 

108 

36 

— 

- 5 

10 


— 

— 

o 

M 

4840 

44 

94 

88 

43 

— 

~ 9 

27 


— 

— 

9 

M 

4891 

50 

93 

86 

43 

19 

- 1 

23 



— 

9 

M 

4849 

52 

112 

no 

45 

16 

-1- 5 

28 


— 

— 

9 

M 

1848 

49 

85 

82 

43 

— 

-10 

13 


— 

— 

9 

L 

4 

37 

(H 

02 

45 

— 

-12* 

11 


— 

— 

9 

U 

4890 

42 

59 

50 

21 

— 

- 5* 

3 


— 

— 

9 


2343 

4-1 

68 

67 

39 

2 

-12* 

12 


— 

— 

9 

M 

4887 

45 

77 

74 

31 

— 

— 2* 

14 


— 

— 

9 

M 

4845 

47 

70 

70, 

38 

5 

-11* 

11 


— 

— 

9 

M 

4844 

48 

48 

45 

17 

— 

— 

— 

0-1 g.( 

3. ('h. marg. 

-1 

9 

M 

4892 

47 

102 

95 

66 

— 

-10 

3 

— 

— 

9 

M 

4893 

(43) 

(78) 

(56*) 

(24) 

— 


~ 




9 

M 

4847 

(49) 

(102) 

(86*) 

(49) 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

9 

M 

4889 

(53) 

(68) 

(53*) 

(24) 

— 


— 


— 

— 




Av.*40-2 

AV.-81-8’ 

AV.-7H 

Av. -38*5 








* Rat died, not included in averages. 


It is concluded that there is less difference between the extracted and 
untreated caseinogen than between the treated and untreated. Indeed the 
difference between the extracted and untreated is considered insignificant. 

3. Exp, 3, The effect of giving equal doses {0*1 g,) of a vitamin rmrganm 
to rats which had ceased to grow on a vitamin A free diet containing (a) untreated 
''light white camn” and (6) treated "light white casein'" 

Four bucks and one doe were used in each part of this experiment. (A fifth 
buck in one group died after 3 days and was therefore discarded.) The result 
is summarised in Table V, Details are given in Tables II and IV. 
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This result is open to the interpretation that the small amount of vitamin A 
which might be present in the untreated ‘‘light white casein/^ although not 
enough to prevent cessation of growth, might supplement the vitamin A of 
the vitamin margarine and thus cause the greater growth of this group of 
animals. This explanation, however, seems to be impossible in view of the 
work described in earlier papers, for we have found that even when excessive 
amounts of vitamin A in the form of 0-2 g. cod-liver oil daily have been given, 
we have obtained remarkable increases in growth rates on substituting light 
white casein'’ (B.D.H.) for the “vitamin-free casein” (Glaxo). It seems much 
more probable that the treated caseinogen has been altered in some way so 
that it is less adequate for growth than the untreated form. 

Table V. 

Dose of vitamin Average increase in weight 
margarine of the group in 5 weeks 

Caseinogen g. g. 

Unti*eated 01 43*6 

Treated 0*1 18*8 

4. Exp, 4, The effexit of giving cod4iver oil to rats which have become steady 
in weight on a vitamin A-free diet containing (a) untreated '"light white casein'^ 
and {b) extracted light white casein,^' 

Where the same dose of cod-liver oil has been used for comparing the two 
forms of caseinogen, results are, of course, directly comparable. Where 
different doses have been used, the results are compared by reference to a 
curve relating response to dose of oil. The curve which we have worked out 
for our own laboratory has already been described [Coward, Key, Dyer and 
Morgan, 1930]. The equation for this curve is y~ 12*1 -f 40*24 log x, where 
y = the mean increase of a group of animals all given the same dose, and 
X == the dose of cod-liver oil in mg. It has been found that this curve can be 
resolved into two somewhat similar curves, one for the bucks used in its con- 
struction and one for the does. These curves are : 

y = 11*3 + 50*3 logo? (bucks), 
and y 12*4 + 27*4 log x (does). 

When it has not been possible to use equal numbers of bucks and does for a 
test, comparisons may be made by means of the two curves. The average of 
the results will then be more accurate than a direct comparison made through 
the original curve. We now express the vitamin A potency of any sample 
examined in omr laboratory as a percentage of the potency of the oil which 
we used in the making of these curves and which we have temporarily adopted 
as a standard. We find the mean increase of a group of rats (about 10) given 
a certain dose of cod-liver oil daily for 6 weeks, then find by the curves what 
dose of our standard oil would have given that increase and thus determine the 
relative potency of the oils. In this way we found two oils, B and C, to have the 
same vitamin A potency relative to oil A whether they were tested on a diet con- 
taining untreated “light white casein” or on one containing extracted “light 
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white casein/’ Table VI gives a summary of these figures and Table VII gives 
the details. 

This result is regarded as additional evidence that the amount of vitamin A 
in “light white casein,” if any, is negligible, and that the laborious and ex- 
pensive process of extracting “light white casein” is superfluous. 


Oil 

B 

C 


Table VI. 


Potency exf)rcftBed as a percentage of the potency of oil A 
when examined on basal diets containing 


(a) Untreated oaacinogen (6) Extracted caseinogen 

8;i()5 720 

173-8 lS9b 


Table VII. 

To show that the vitamin A potency of an oil relative to another oil is the same whether deter- 
mined with untreated “light white casein” or with extracted “light white casein” in the 
basal diet. 





Dose of 



Dose of 





oil A 



oil A 





which 



which 





brought 



brought 




Av<*rage 
increase in 

about 


A V erage 

about 

Relation to oil A 


No. 

this 

No. 

increase in this 

(^o) according to 

Ooso 

of 

5 weeks 

increase 

of 

5 weeks 

incitHise 

^ 

mg. 

bucks 

«• 

mg. 

does 

g. 

mg. 

Bucks Does 

)•() 

10 

4-2 

0-723 

9 

11-8 

0-95 

72-3 95 

untreated 







V j 

caseinogen 






Average 

-83-65 







Weighted 

mean —83-05 

4-0 

4 

35-75 

3-0<5 

5 

24-0 

2-79 

76-5 69*7 

cxtract/cd 







V. . V 

casi’iiiogen 






Average 

:::^73-l 







Weighted 

mean =72*9 

10 

0 

27-7 

2-118 

13 

20-2 

1-9275 

211-8 192-75 

untreated 








caseinogen 








O‘0 

7 

54-9 

7-357 

11 

36-2 

7-393 

147-1 147-9 

untreai(»d 







, ^ 

caseinogen 






Average 

= 174-9 







Weighted mean — 173-8 

oO 

13 

01-4 

9-91 

4 

37-25 

8-075 

198-2 161-5 

extracted 







V. J 

caseinogen 






Average 

= 179-85 


Weighted mean = 189-G 


Summary. 

It has been shown in several ways that “light white casein” (B.D.H.) 
may be safely used without extraction for vitamin A tests. 

1. Large groups of rats were given a vitamin A-free diet containing 
(a) extracted or (6) non-extracted “light white casein” (B.D.H.). They became 
steady in weight about the same weight and in about the same length of 
time. 

2, Rats which had become steady in weight on a vitamin A-free diet 
containing extracted “light white casein” were given an exactly similar diet 
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but containing non~extracted “light white casein’’; they did not resume 
growth but continued to lose weight. 

3. The estimation of the vitamin A potency of a sample of cod-liver oil 
relative to another sample used as a standard of reference in these laboratories 
was the same whether extracted or non-extracted‘“ light white casein” was 
used in the basal diet. 

The extraction of the caseinogen has not removed the growth-factor whose 
existence has recently been demonstrated by Coward et ah [1929]. 

The heating of “light white casein” by Messrs Glaxo in the way in which 
they prepare their “vitamin-free casein” only partially destroyed this factor. 
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Appendix. 

The method of determinUig the equations of the curves. 

The mean increases {y) of the groups of rats given different doses of cod- 
liver oil for a period of 5 weeks were plotted against the logarithms of the 
doses of oil given. They fell practically on a straight line. The best straight 



Fig. 1. Curves relating mean increases in weight in 5 weeks of groups of rats (bucks and does 
respectively) to the logarithms of the doses of cod-liver oil gwen. 

The more nearly the mean increases in each curve lie in a straighi line when plotted 
against the logarithm of the dose, the more truly is the response expressed by l^e eorre* 
sponding loganthmic equation. 
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line throuffli the five points was obtained by the method described by Fisher 
[1925, p. 117]. 

y = a + 6 (x — x) 

where a~ y ^ mean value of y 

X = mean value of x 


and 


1 _ 


This gave the equation y— 12*1 -f- 40*24a? (where x is the logarithm of 
the dose of oil), whence is derived the equation y-^^ 12*1 i 40*24 log x to 
represent the relation between response and dose of oil. 

This equation was obtained from results on groups of rats consisting of 
approximately equal numbers of bucks and does. It occurred to us that it 
might be useful to have separate equations for results from bucks and does 
respectively. We therefore plotted the mean increases of the bucks and does 
in each group separately against the logs of the doses. These also gave two 
practically straight lines (Fig, 1) which were determined by the same method: 

y~ 11*3 50*3 x (bucks), 

and y ~ 12*4 -f 27*4a: (does). 


The equations relating response to dose are therefore : 

y ~ 1 1*3 4“ 50*3 log X (bucks), 
and y = 1 2*4 H- 27*4 log x (does). 


Two points of interest arise from a consideration of these curves. Firstly, 
only about 15 animals were used for each point on the curve. The smoothness 
of the curve would appear to indicate therefore that a very reliable average 
can be obtained from 15 animals, a comparatively small number for a bio- 
logical estimation. Secondly, the two curves indicate that the bucks respond 
more vigorously than the does to the higher doses of vitamin A but it is 
remarkable that the does respond more vigorously than the bucks to the 
lower doses. This led us to wonder whether the mortality among the bucks 
had been greater than that among the does in work on vitamin A deficiency. 
We therefore counted the numbers of bucks and does respectively that had 
died during the test period (5 weeks) of the experiment and also those from 
similar experiments that we have just concluded. We found that, of 288 bucks 
which had been used for testing various doses of cod-liver oil, 57 or 19*8 % 
had died, while of 277 does used in the same experiments (in more or less 
equal numbers on each test) 37 or 13*4 % had died. This difference appears 
to be significant. 

Dr J. Gaddum of the National Institute for Medical Research has made 
the following calculation from the data and has concluded that the difference 
is significant and, therefore, that male rats require more vitamin A to prevent 
death than do female rats. 
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Total no. 

% no. 


Total no. 

% no. 





of bucks 

of bucks 


of does 

of does 


Dose of 

cod-liver 

No. of 

dying 

dying 

No. of 

dying 

dying 

Group of 

oil given daily 

bucks in 

during 

during 

does in 

during 

during 

rats 

mg. 

group 

test 

test 

group 

test 

test 

1 

1 

oil B 

12 

2 

10*7 

10 

1 

10*0 

2 

4 

,, B 

5 

1 

20*0 

5 

0 

0*0 

3 

0-5 

» 0 

11 

4 

36*4 

14 

2 

14*3 

4 

10 

„ t! 

9 

3 

33*3 

14 

1 

7*1 

5 

oO 

(’ 

14 

1 

7*1 

4 

0 

0*0 

U 

50 

0 

7 

0 

0*0 

12 

1 

8*3 

7 

0*5 

„ 1> 

9 

1 

IM 

13 

1 

7*7 

8 

10 

1) 

10 

2 

20*0 

13 

2 

15*4 

9 

0-5 

„ E 

13 

3 

23*1 

16 

0 

0-0 

10 

10 

„ E 

13 

3 

23* 1 

13 

2 

15*4 

11 

01 

„ P 

17 

7 

41*2 

11 

0 

0*0 

12 

0-5 

P 

9 

1 

IM 

13 

1 

7*7 

13 

10 

P 

16 

2 

12*5 

6 

0 

0*0 

14 

10 

„ 0 

11 

3 

27*3 

11 

3 

27*3 

lo 

10 

H 

10 

0 

0*0 

12 

3 

250 

IG 

10 

.. .1 

11 

1 

9*1 

12 

0 

00 

17 

10 

K 

2 

0 

0*0 

9 

1 

IM 

18 

0-25 

>. A 

18 

11 

GM 

13 

6 

46*2 

19 

10 

„ A 

23 

(> 

26*1 

14 

7 

500 

20 

1-5 

„ A 

13 

3 

23*1 

22 

5 

22*7 

21 

2*5 

.. A 

21 

2 

9-5 

11 

0 

00 

22 

7*5 

„ A 

19 

1 

5*3 

12 

0 

0*0 

23 

20*0 

„ A 

15 

0 

0*0 

17 

1 

5*9 




388 

57 


277 

37 



If the sexes were equally sensitive, the number of groups in whieh the 
mortality of the males was larger than that of the females should equal the 
number of groups in which the mortality of the females was larger than that 
of the males. Actually, more males than females died in 17 groups, more 
females than males died in 5 other groups and in 1 group the numbers of 
males and females that died were equal. Thus: 

More males More femaJes 
dead dead 

Observed 17*5 (n) 5-5 (/>) 

Calculated on assumption that mortalities are equal A (r) A ((/) 


where J is a very large number. 

To find the probability that these two results are compatible fsec Fisher, 
1925, p. 84]: 

2— -bef (a +b+c+d) 

^ ~ (o +6) (c+d) (a i-c) (6 +rf) 


[A (l7-5- 5-5)p(2 ij) (neglecting a + 6 in comparison 


z'iy.2A xA xA 



6-26. 


with the large number A) 


The table of shows (when w — 1) that the probability of this value of x* 
being due to chance is between 1/50 and 1/100. 



LXV. THE RELATION BETWEEN AMYLASE 
AND LACTIC ACID FORMATION 
IN MUSCLE. 


By EDWIN MARTIN CASE {Beit Memorial Research Fellow). 

From the Biochemical Laboratory^ Cayyibridge. 

[Received Febrymry 28th, 1931.) 

The work reported in this paper was liet^un with the intention of investigating 
further tlic nature of the inhibition of laetie arid formation in muscle which 
is brought about by pancreatic, and other extracts. This phenomenon had 
been shown by (Aase and McCullagh [1928J to be caused by the amylase present 
in such extracts, and it was demonstrated that similar inhibition could be 
brought atjout by amylase from various other sources, both animal and plant. 
In an earlier paper tlie mode of action of the ‘’pancreatic factor,'' then un- 
identifi<‘d witli amylase, hud been described by M(*(’ullagh |1928] as a sup- 
jiression of tlie esteritication of phosphoric acid; in other words, as a pre- 
vention of the formation of hexosejihosphates rather than a prevention of 
their breakdown to lactic acid. This hypothesis was adhered to in the subse- 
([uent communication. 

Harrison and Mellanby fl!)3<)j agreed tliat the substance responsible for 
tin* inhibition is amylase, but they did not regard as admissible the above 
intiupretation of the maniuT in whi<di it acts. Actually it appears that their 
criticism was based, in large part, upon a misunderstanding with regard to 
the meaning which was intended to be borne by the explanation in question. 

It is clear that a statement such as that ‘’inhibition of lactic acid formation 
depends upon the sujipression of esterification of carbohydrate and phosphoric 
acid" can be pn^sumed to ap])ly only to those cases where inhibition does in 
fact occur; that is to say, to cases where the carbohydrate involved is starch 
or glycogen. When activated glucose is the substrate, amylase causes no 
inhibition, as was shown both by Case and McCullagh and by Harrison and 
Mellanby. From these circumstances, taking into consideration the fact that 
starch and glycogen are natural substrates for amylase, while glucose and 
other hexoses are not, it seems a reasonable deduction that the inhibition 
obvserved is related to an interaction of some kind betw^een polysaccharide 
and amylase, in virtue of which the lactic acid-forming process is checked at 
its first stage, namely that of esterification. In a sense, it may be said that 
Harrison and Mellanby are agreeing to this w^hen they put forw^ard the sug- 
gestion that *‘an explanation of the experimental observations can be based 
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on the well-known fact that amylase breaks down starch to maltose,” which 
substance as Meyerhof has shown is practically unacted upon by the muscle 
enzyme system. This explanation, which as Harrison and Mellanby point out 
seems obvious enough at first sight, is in the present writer’s opinion inade- 
quate, in such a simple form, to account for the complete and instantaneous 
inhibition of lactic fermentation which is produced by very small amounts of 
added amylase. It is not conceivable that immediately after the addition to 
the system of amylase all the starch is at once transformed to maltose and 
in that way removed from the sphere of action of the esterifying and other 
enzymes. It seems much more likely that the explanation is to be sought in 
the formation of some amylase-starch compound oi complex, whereby the 
starch is protected from and rendered inaccessible to the muscle enzymes. 
That something of this nature indeed takes place is suggested by the fact 
that even in the presence of considerably more amylase than is necessary to 
produce complete inhibition of esterification and lactic acid formation, the 
characteristic blue compound with iodine can be obtained, thus demonstrating 
the continued existence in the solution of unhydrolysed starch. The breakdown 
of the starch into maltose proceeds slowly and can be followed by the iodine 
method or a reduction method, while the lactic acid formation is completely 
checked ah initio. 

The experimental work to be described was originally commenced in order 
to produce fresh justification for this point of view, but as will be seen, results 
were obtained which throw light from a different angle on the problem of the 
relation between amylase and lactic acid formation in muscle. 


Experimental. 

In order to test the theory of Harrison and Mellanby referred to above, 
namely that maltose formation is responsible for the inhibition, the following 
experiment was designed. If one were to incubate starch for a time with 
amylase in sufficient quantity to cause complete inhibition of lactic acid 
formation by a given muscle extract, and then, after this preliminary incu- 
bation, remove or destroy the amylase, it should be possible to show that 
there still remains starch which can now yield lactic acid when incubated 
with muscle extract. 

Table I sets forth the results of one experiment carried out on these lines. 


Table I. 


mg. lactic acid in 15 cc. sample 






Before 

After 






incubation 

incubation 

Change 

1. 

Muscle extract + starch + buffer + water 


10*9 

27-3 

16-9 

2. 

>* 

„ 5 CC. amylase 


IM 

12-3 

1*2 

3* 

ft 

(starch -f* buRer + 5 cc. amylase) A 

U‘2 

2S*8 

17*6 

4. 


»» 99 

B 

109 

23*3 

12*4 

5. 

*9 

9* 99 

C 

10-9 

18*2 

7*3 

6. 

9* 

99 99 

D 

11*2 

14*6 

3*4 

7. 

•» 

99 99 

£ 

11*3 

13*9 

2*6 
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In preparation A the starch, buffer and amylase were mixed and incubated 
together at 27^ for 1 minute, then boiled for 5 minutes in order to destroy 
the amylase. B, C, D and E received similar treatment, the incubation times 
being 5, 10, 20 and 30 minutes respectively before the 5 minutes’ boiling. All 
were cooled to room temperature before the muscle extract was added. The 
composition of the final mixture wa.s in all cases: 

25 cc. muscle extract, 

10 cc. 2 % starch, 

10 cc. phosphate buffer, 

5 cc. water or amylase. 

Inc.ubation was carried out for half an hour at 27^. The technique of 
sampling and of estimation of lactic acid was exactly as described in former 
work [Case, 1929], as was the preparation of the muscle extract and the 
composition of the buffer. This applies to all the lactic acid experiments 
reported in this paper. 

The amylase employ(‘d was a diluted preparation of saliva, 5 cc. of which 
had been shown by a ])re)iminarv test to give ]()(► inhibition of lactic acid 
formation with an average muscle extract. 

It follows from th(*sc results that for a period of at least half an hour after 
the addition of amylase, starch remains present in the system and can be 
utilised by th(* lactic acid -forming enzymes if the amylase is removed. It 
would seem then that tlie starch is in some way held by the amylase prior to 
any destruction, and held in such a way that it is inaccessible to the myo- 
zymase system. It was a conception of this kind that was foreshadowed in 
the concluding sentence of (’ase and McCullagh’s [1928] paper, mz. ‘‘it may 
be that some molecular union between amylase and its substrat{‘, prior to 
enzymic hydrolysis, can be demonstrated.’’ 

All that has been said above applies with equal force to the case of glycogen, 
which of course is the naturally-occurring substrate for the muscle enzymes. 
An experiment similar in every respect to that of which Table I is the 
protocol, except that starch was replaced by glycogen, yielded substantially 
identical results. 

It is well known that the tissue of numerous organs, including muscle, 
contains amylase in varying quantities. With regard to muscle, it becomes of 
interest to inquire as to the nature of the role played by its amylase. 

Ronzoni [1929] believes that ‘‘hydrolysis of starch is a necessary step in 
glycolysis of muscle extract,” In support of this view, she claims to have pro- 
duced an acceleration of esterification by adding amylase to muscle extracts 
which, owing to short periods of extraction, were deficient in this enzyme. 
The present writer has, however, never succeeded in obtaining confirmation of 
this. It is interesting to note in this connection that preparations of amylase 
from muscle itself, made by glycerol extraction or other means, resemble 
amylases from other sources in that their addition in sufficient quantity to 
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the myozymase system produces inliibition of lactic acid formation. This fact 
was realised by Ronzoni and is mentioned in her paper. 

Now the muscle enzyme systom as a whole is strikingly thermolabile. 
Heating for a few minutes at 37® is suflScient to destroy its power of forming 
lactic acid from carbohydrate, or of esterifying phosphate. Muscle-amylase 
itself has a much greater degree of stability. It should be possible therefore, 
by heating muscle extract for, say, a quarter of an hour at 37®, to leave the 
amylase activity intact while destrojung the lactic acid-forming property of 
the extract. A comparison of the rates of starch or glycogen destruction in 
an extract so treated, and at the same time in an unheated portion of the same 
extract, should then give significant results. If in both cases carbohydrate 
disappeared at the same rate, the fact would be an indication that amylase 
action is the first step in the degradation of starch. In order to render such 
a conclusion admissible, it would be necessary to ensure that the starch 
concentration was small enough to be below the saturation value for the 
amount of enzyme present. 

In Table II are embodied the results of a number of experiments made to 
test this point. In each instance a part of the muscle extract was heated for 
16 minutes at 37®, the remainder being kept at 0®. After cooling the first 
portion to 0® again, incubation mixtures were set up consisting of 20 cc. of 
muscle extract, 10 cc. of phosphate buffer and 10 ec. of 0*4 % starch. The final 
concentration of starch was thus 0-1 %. The incubations were carried out at 
27°, and at intervals 0*5 cc. samples were tested with iodine. In each case 
the time was noted at which the addition of iodine produced no coloration. 

Table II. 



Time (in mins.) 

1 for achromic 



Time (in mins. ) for aohr-omic 


point, with iodine 



point with iodine 


r — 







Normal 

Heated 



Normal 

Heated 

Pa 

extract 

extract 


Pb 

extract 

extract 

6*0 

41 

44 

C 

60 

35 

35 

70 

37 

38 


70 

36 

39 

8*0 

32 

32 


8-0 

30 

33 

00 

20 

21 

B 

60 

13 

12 

70 

20 

18 


70 

13 

14 

80 

18 

20 


80 

12 

13 


A, B, C and D represent different muscle extracts made at different times. 

Variations of pjj between the above limits, although in each case altering 
to some extent the actual times taken for the attainment of the achromic 
point, are seen to make no difference to the relative values for heated and 
unheated extracts. 

The important point emerging from these figures is that in every instance 
the rates of disappearance of starch are the same, in spite of the fact that in 
one case lactic acid is being produced in the ordinary way, while in the other 
case nothing is occurring beyond amylolytic hydrolysis of the starch. This 
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seems to furnish strong evidence in support of the conclusion that the break- 
down of starch to lactic acid depends primarily upon the amylase present in 
the extract. 

Table III demonstrates that lactic acid production is, in fact, eliminated 
in the heated extracts. The figures given are for incubation mixtures A to D 
of the previous table, the being 7*0. 


A 

B 

C 

I> 


Table III. 


Lactic acid production in 1 houi 
(mg. in 15 cc. sample) 


Normal extract 
4*9 
70 
5*5 
8-7 


Heated extract 
0-5 
0 8 
0-5 
10 


The figures here given for ‘‘heated extract’' are not quantitatively reliable, 
on account of the fact that the amounts of lactic acid are too small to be 
estimated accurately. The significance of the table, however, is not thereby 
affected. 

A somewhat similar series of experiments was next performed, with the 
difference that instead of starch, glycogen w’as employed, in a concentration 
of 0*1 %, As before, normal and heated extracts were incubated wdth buffer 
(Ph 7‘0) and glycogen. Instead of following glycogen disappearance by an 
iodine method, 5 co. samples were taken initially and at periods of 5, 10 and 
30 minutes. The glycogen in these was estimated by the modification of 
Pfliiger’s [1909] method described by Barbour [1929]. The samples were de- 
livered directly into 5 cc. of hoi potassium hydroxide solution, thus preventing 
any further enzymic activity. 

The results of these ex])eriments are given in Table IV. As in Table II, 
E, F and G are separate muscle extracts. 

Table IV. 

% glyco^?<*u in solutions 




Noimal extract Heated extract 

Period of incubation , ^ , ‘ 


in minutes 

0 

5 

10 

30 

0 

5 

10 

30 

E 

0094 

0077 

0001 

0005 

0095 

0079 

0*000 

0*004 

F 

0090 

0*081 

0 009 

0024 

0*096 

0*080 

0*070 

0 030 

G 

0 090 

0070 

0048 

0 000 

0097 

0*008 

0*050 

0-000 


Here again we find a parallel disappearance of glycogen in the corresponding 
cases where the muscle enzyme has and has not been heated for 15 minutes 
at 37®; these results therefore corroborate those of Table II. 

If the conclusion just drawn is correct, it is to be expected that any agency 
which suppresses the amylolytic activity of a muscle extract would suppress 
in corresponding degree the formation of lactic acid. Actually to remove the 
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amylase without affecting the other components of the system would be a 
difficult task; fortunately, however, another way out of the difficulty is open. 

It has been known for some time that muscle-amylase, in common with 
liver-amylase, differs in some respects from the enzyme obtained from pan- 
creas, saliva, malt and other sources. Barbour [1929] made a study of glycogeno- 
lysis by muscle-amylase, and found that the sole product is a trisaccharide, 
w^hich seems not to be identical with any sugar hitherto described; though 
Lohmann [1926] had reported among the products of glycogenolysis in muscle 
extracts a trisaccharide which may have been the same as that described by 
Barbour. Lohmann at the time suggested that the substance might be identical 
with the amylotriose of Pringsheim, but Barbour’s more complete investiga- 
tion of its properties appears to render this unlikely. If glycogen is hydrolysed 
with pancreatic or salivary amylase the products consist mainly of isomaltose 
with a little glucose ; no trisaccharide is formed. 

It was found possible to confirm Barbour’s work, and by starting with 
several grams of glycogen to obtain relatively large amounts of a substance 
answering to his description of the trisaccharide. In general, glycerol extracts 
of finely minced rabbit muscle were employed and were incubated for 24 hours 
or longer with phosphate buffer 6*5) and 5 % glycogen. The trisaccharide 
was isolated from the digest according to the directions given by Barbour. 

Now Wohl and Glimm [1910] showed that in the case of malt-amylase, 
the addition of maltose, the chief product of hydrolysis, caused inhibition of 
the amylolytic activity when starch was the substrate; this fact was made 
use of by Case and McCullagh [1928]. In a similar way, addition to muscle- 
amylase of the trisaccharide referred to above should depress the activity of 
the amylase. That this is so was shown by Barbour, and the following figures 
obtained during the course of the present work afford confirmation. 


Table V. 


Incubation period 
(hours) 


Glycogen content (%) 

A. 


Hydrolysis (%) 

A 

0 

5 


5 

20 

Control 

0*98 

0-64 

015 

35 

85 

Triaacchartde 

0-97 

0-95 

0-97 

2 

0 

Glucose 

0*97 

0-68 

0-20 

32 

79 

Maltose 

0*98 

0-66 

0*23 

33 

77 

Sucrose 

0-96 

0-68 

0-22 

29 

77 


In this experiment each flask contained 6 cc. of muscle-amylase (glycerol 
preparation) and 6 cc. of 2 % glycogen (made up in phosphate buffer of 
jPh 7*0). The different sugars (0-5 g. of each) were dissolved in the glycogen 
solutions before mixing with the enzyme. The mixtures were incubated at 27° 
and the glycogen was estimated in 3 cc. samples by the method referred to 
earlier in the work. 

It is clear that the trisaccharide exerts a marked specific inhibitory action 
upon muscle-glycogenase. 

The next step was to try the effect of adding trisaccharide to incubation 
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mixtures of glycogen and myozymase. To this end tubes were set up as follows 
(S represents trisaccharide) : 


1. 

10 cc. muscle extract f- 5 cc. 2 % glycogen 4- 5 cc. 

buffer 

2. 

»> 5} 

+ 0-25 g. S 

3. 

>5 • » • ' 

+ 0-5 g. S 

4. 

•? 

+ 1-0 g. s 

5. 


+ I'O g. glucose 

6. 

M •• OJ 

+ I'O g. maltose 

7. 


-i- I'O g. sucrose 

8. 

,, i- 5 cc. water 

H- 0-25 g. S 

9. 


+ 0-5 g. S 


The production of lactic acid during one hour at 27'^ is shown in Table VI. 


Table VI. 


lug. lactic acid in JO oc. sample 



Before ineubation 

After incubation 

Change 

1 

0*5 

19*4 

12*9 

2 

0*4 

10 S 

10*4 

a 

0*7 

7-4 

0-7 

4 

0*5 

7*1 

0*0 

5 

0*5 

17*2 

10 7 

(J 

0*2 

10 9 

10*7 

7 

0*4 

18*5 

12*1 

8 

0*8 

0*9 

0*1 

y 

0*4 

0 9 

0*5 


Here again it is seen that the addition of trisaccharide in a concentration 
of 2*5 has completely suppressed the formation of lactic acid from glycogen, 
while the other sugars tried have had no such effect. Tubes 8 and 9 arc in- 
tended to demonstrate that the trisaccharide itself is not acted upon by 
muscle enzymes. 

This experiment was repeated using half quantities throughout, and with 
the addition of sodium fluoride in 0'02 M concentration. Instead of lactic 
acid, phosphates were determined before and after the incubation by the 
Briggs-Bell-Doisy colorimetric method. The results, as is apparent from the 
next table, bear out those of Table VI; that is to say, esterification has been 
inhibited in the systems containing the trisaccharide, but in no others. 


Table VII. 


Tube 

No. 

rag. 

P as free phosphate in 3 cc. sample 



f 

Before incubation After incubation 

A 

Change 

1 

102 

0*40 

-0-02 

2 

1*04 

0*52 

-0*52 

3 

1*03 

1*00 

-0*03 

4 

103 

102 

-0*01 

5 

104 

0-55 

-0*49 

6 

102 

0*57 

-0*45 

7 

101 

0*54 

-0*47 

B 

105 

1*02 

-003 

9 

1*05 

P03 

-0*02 
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Discussion. 

Considering jointly the significance of the experimental results embodied 
in Tables V, VI and VII, one is led to the conclusion that since lactic acid 
production in muscle is inhibited by the trisaccharide, and the trisaccharide 
inhibits the activity of muscle-glycogenase, of whose action upon glycogen it 
is the end-product, then the fii*st stage in the breakdown of glycogen into 
lactic acid is one dependent upon amylolytic activity. This is the same con- 
clusion that was arrived at from a consideration of the facts reported in 
Tables II, III and IV, and up to a point is in agreement with Ronzoni’s view 
of the situation. But whereas Ronzoni postulates amylolytic hydrolysis as 
a necessary preliminary, the present writer is not of this opinion. As has been 
said, it seems fairly certain from Barbour’s work that the only product of 
glycogenolysis by muscle-amylase is the trisaccharide; it appears that the 
intermediate production of dextrins does not occur. The trisaccharide itself 
is incapable of being further acted upon by the muscle enzymes, as is shown 
in Tables VI and VII. It may be said in parenthesis that Lohmann’s tri- 
saccharide was also non-fermentable. 

The position may then be summarised by the statement that on the one 
hand the action of muscle-amylase is a necessary preliminary to the formation 
of lactic acid from glycogen, while on the other hand the product of the 
hydrolysis of glycogen by muscle-amylase is one which cannot be attacked 
by myozymase. The inference is therefore that this product, the trisaccharide, 
is not formed in the process of lactic acid production. Since it is the only 
product of glycogenolysis by muscle-amylase, it follows that in all probability 
hydrolysis does not occur at aU. The muscle-amylase, if this is the case, is 
not fimctioning in the manner that normally would be expected of an amylase. 

The suggestion put forward is that we have in muscle a system of enzymes 
working not only in a coordinated consecutive manner but in a conjoint and 
simultaneous way, in the sense that the amylase and another component of 
the system, presumably the esterifying enzyme, are so closely correlated and 
interdependent in their activity that they may, in fact, be considered to form 
a single colloid complex or aggregate. It is a generally accepted hypothesis 
that an enzyme molecule proper is attached to an inactive associated structure, 
probably of protein. It is necessary to imagine then that in this particular 
case both the amylase and the esterifying enzyme are attached to the same 
colloid structure and constitute to that extent a single entity. The first step 
in the transformation of glycogen to lactic acid seems to be then not merely 
a union of the carbohydrate with amylase, but a simultaneous union with both 
amylase and another enzyme component of myozymase — ^presumably in- 
volving two different sites on the carbohydrate molecule. In this connection 
it is tempting to allude to the extreme therinolabllity of the myozymase 
system as a whole. The very pronounced effect of even short exposure to quite 
low degrees of heat (e.y. 37®) is highly unusual, even in enzyme chemistry, 
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and it is difficult to regard this effect as consistent with the destruction of 
some enzyme component; it seems a more likely hypothesis that the exag- 
gerated deleterious effect of temperature occurs as the result of the rupture of 
some delicate colloidal complex between one part of the system and another. 

Summary. 

1. The nature of the inhibition of lactic acid formation in muscle caused 
by amylase is further investigated and the conclusion is drawn that an 
enzyme-substrate compound is formed prior to the hydrolysis of starch or 
glycogen by amylase. 

2. Evidence is adduced in support of the hypothesis that the amylase of 
muscle is concerned in the process whereby lactic acid is produced from 
carbohydrate. 

3. The concept of two enzymes functioning in a mutually dependent 
manner and not as individuals is introduced and is briefly discussed with 
reference to the case of muscle. 

I am indebted to Sir F. G. Hopkins for his interest and encouragement, 
and to Prof. J. B. S. Haldane for much stimulating advice. 
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The ejffect of starvation, pliloridzin and diabetes on the main glycogen stores 
in the liver and skeletal muscles was early established and latterly the effects 
of insulin and adrenaline on these organs have been intensively studied. A 
few investigations have been concerned with other organs, such as the heart, 
in diabetes, but both early and recent work has been confined mainly to the 
liver and skeletal muscles or to the total glycogen content of the body. Thus, 
although glycogen has been demonstrated in every tissue, we can find no 
record of an attempt to follow its simultaneous changes in a number of repre- 
sentative organs, and we have made this the subject of the present investigation. 
Besides the liver and skeletal muscles, therefore, we have studied the heart, 
the stomach (as representing involuntary muscle), the spleen and the kidney, 
and a few observations have also been made on the brain, uterus and testicle. 
The uterus, containing as it does less non-muscular tissue than the stomach, 
might have been a better representative of involuntary muscle, but for routine 
purposes it is too small and its use would have limited us to female rats. The 
kidney and spleen were selected as non-muscular organs with no specialised 
“glycogen function” such as the liver possesses. 

Our first intention was to investigate the glycogen changes in these organs 
produced by insulin and adrenaline, but a survey of the literature showed that 
such a comprehensive study had never been undertaken in starvation, or 
under the action of phloridzin or thyroid and we turned therefore to these 
first of all. 

Technique. 

(1) Animals. Standard young albino rats (80-160 g.) obtained from the 
Glaxo laboratories were used throughout. The majority were males. They were 
fed on an excess of white bread soaked in milk and they increased in weight 
satisfactorily on this diet. The “fully fed” rats of our experiments have been 
killed 4 hours after receiving their food in the morning. At this time their 
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stomachs always contained much partially digested bread. The '‘24 hours’ 
starved” and "48 hours’ starved” animals were similarly fed in the morning, 
placed in a separate cage with water alone at room temperature 4 hours later, 
and killed after a further 24 or 48 hours. 

(2) Methods, The rats were stunned by a blow on the head and immediately 
decapitated, and the sugar was determined in the blood from the carotid artery. 
Samples of the representative organs were rapidly removed and plunged into 
tared tul)es containing 1 cc. of boiling 60 % potassium hydroxide. If the 
stomach contained food it was rapidly washed and dried. The time between 
death and the immersion of the last sample varied between 40 and 60 seconds, 
except in the case of the uterus. It took nearly 2 minutes to dissect out this 
organ cleanly. 

We are aw'are now that this technique shows the glycogen in the muscle to 
be lower than it really was during life owing to the convulsive struggles of the 
stunned animal. Our results are however comparable with each other and 
show" (‘learly the gross changes brought about by starvation etc. We do not 
lay great stress on small differences in the skeletal muscles until they have 
been confirmed by one or other of the improved techniques now- available. 

After 3-5 minutes in the boiling potassium hydroxide the tissues were 
completely dissolved. The tubes were then cooled and weighed, the w^eight of 
the sample being obtained by difference. The w-eights of liver and kidney taken 
were approx. 1 g.; of the stomach, heart, and skeletal muscles (adductor group 
of right thigh) 0-5 g. After weighing the tubes w-ere again put into a water- 
bath at 100^ for 3 hours wdien they were removed, and alcohol was added at 
once till the final concentration was 80 % (see below). After standing over- 
night the tubes were centrifuged, and the prec ipitate w"as washed tw"ice with 
5 cc. of 80 % alcohol jAus 1 drop of saturated sodium chloride. Dilute hydro- 
chloric acid was then added, and the glycogen w^as hydrolysed for 3 hours in 
the usual manner: the liquid was neutralised, made up to a definite volume and 
the glucose estimated by MacLean’s method. It will be seen that the usual 
micro-Pfliiger technique has been followed except in the use of 80 % instead 
of 66 % alcohol to precipitate the glycogen. This has been shown by 
Holmes [1929] to give a much more complete precipitation, and when w-orking 
with very small amounts of glycogen this is a matter of great importance. 
Table I shows the results of precipitating and w^ashing portions of the same 
liver (a) with 66 % alcohol; (6) with 80 % alcohol. 

Table I. Effect of concentration of alcohol on precipitation of glycogen, 
Olycogen % (liver) of rats starved 24 hours 

Average 

80 alcohol 0*25 0*20 0*20 0*21 0*20 0*20 0*24 0*30 0*20 0*30 0*25 0*24 

00% „ 0*17 0*16 0*12 0*21 0*11 0*09 0*16 0*12 0*12 0*14 0*13 0*14 

Animals fully fed 

80% alcohol 3*17 2*19 3 08 4*05 4*35 3*56 

06% „ 2*86 2*68 2*79 6*34 3-66 3*52 


3*55 

3*47 
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In livers with a low glycogen content, the weaker alcohol gives much lower 
figures, but this difference is not seen when considerable amounts of glycogen 
are present. The use of the stronger alcohol, therefore, seems important only 
to remove the last traces of glycogen. 

Experiments and results. 

(1) The Control Rats, (a) fully fed; (6) 24 hours’ starved ;(c) 48 hours’ starved; 
Table II A. 

Although the ‘‘ standard ” rat has often been used for glycogen investigations 
it has been necessary to establish our own controls especially in the case of 
the heart, stomach and kidney. The results are given in Table II A. These 
controls do not apply to the experiments with adrenaline, pitiiitrin and insulin 
which were done on larger rats and at another time of year. Further controls 
for these experiments were performed and the results are tabulated beside 
the corresponding experiments. 

Table II. 

A. Controls. 

Mean % of glycogen and average deviations from the mean. 

Bats, treatment 

and number Liver Muscle Heart Stomach Kidney 

Fully fed (12) 2-3 (TO-7) 0-64 (:f 01) 0-62 (=F017) 0-21 (=F0 04) 018 (T0 08) 

Starved 24 hours (8) 0-40 (T015) 0-86 (T0 05) 0-67 (T017) 0-24 (T 0 02) 0 18(TO-01) 

StMved 48 hours (10) 0-30(T0082) 0-81 (TO- 12) 0-62 (T 0-21) 0-20 (T0 02) 0-18 (T 0-07) 

B. Treated with phloridzin. 

Starved 24 hours (10) 0-83(T0 034) 0-87 (TO-l) 0-87(T0-17) 01«(T0 06) 0-18 (T 0-04) 

Starved 48 hours (9) 018 (T 0-07) 0-10 (T 0-04) 0-52 (TO- 15) 0-20 (T 0-06) 0-18 (T 0-06) 

It is clear that 24 hours’ and still more 48 hours’ starvation greatly reduces 
liver- and muscle-glycogen. Our results agree with those of Cori and Cori 
[1928] but differ from those of Barbour e< al. [1927] who found more 
glycogen in the liver after 48 than after 24 hours’ starvation. Our absolute 
figures for the starved liver are also higher, but this we are inclined to attribute 
to the use of 80 % alcohol. We can find no previous determinations of the 
glycogen of the heart, stomach or kidney of the rat with which to compare 
our figures. The periods of starvation employed by us make no difference to 
the glycogen content of the heart, stomach or kidney, a new observation in 
the latter two organs. As regards the heart Jensen [1902] also found that 
prolonged starvation of two dogs for 16-17 days did not reduce heart-glycogen, 
although the latter was found to be very low in one dog after 19 days. This 
animal, however, was moribund. 

Our periods of starvation were not prolonged, but were long enough to 
show that these three organs are much more tenacious of their glycogen than the 
liver and skeletal muscle. It seems certain that in the heart, kidney and 
stomach the formation and breakdown of glycogen differ from these processes 
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both in the liver and skeletal muscles and are independent of factors which 
profoundly affect the latter organs. 

(2) The effects of phloridzin. (a) 4- 24 hours’ starvation ; (b) + 48 hours’ 
starvation ; Table II B. 

The action of this drug in depleting liver and muscles of glycogen is well- 
known and has been reported in a voluminous literature. Its action on other 
organs has been very incompletely studied and the comprehensive reviews of 
Lusk [1912] and Nash [1927] do not mention it. Junkersdorf [1923] made a 
few determinations of heart- and kidney-glycogen in starved phloridzinised 
dogs and found the heart-glycogen raised if anything above the normal level. 
He does not, however, discuss its significance. 20 mg. (0*2 g. per kg.) of phlorid- 
zin was administered subcutaneously in olive oil on three consecutive days. 
The animals were killed 4-6 hours after the last dose and after 24 or 48 hours’ 
starvation. They became glycosuric after the first dose and soon developed 
ketonuria. Phloridzin was also administered to a few rats for periods of from 
10-14 days with no different result. The blood-sugars of these rats were at low 
normal levels (0*08-0-1 %). 

The averages of our results (Table II B) agree with those of others in 
showing that phloridzin reduces the glycogen of the liver and muscles slightly 
below starvation levels. Phloridzin, however, has no effect on the glycogen 
of the heart, stomach or kidney, which confirms and extends Junkersdorf ’s 
experiments. 

We do not think the slightly higher glycogen in the phloridzinised rat’s 
heart has any significance. The failure of phloridzin to affect the glycogen of 
the heart, stomach and kidney is further evidence that the factors controlling 
the glycogen metabolism of these organs are not the same as those controlling 
that of the liver or skeletal muscles. 

(3) The effect of thyroid extract, 

Cramer and Krause [1913] first showed that the feeding of thyroid gland 
reduced the glycogen in the liver of ce.ts and rats to mere traces. This has been 
confirmed by Kuriyama [1917] and Burn and Marks [1925]. We can find no 
record of its effect on the glycogen of other organs. 

The rats were fed with crushed thyroid tablets (B. and W.) given in melted 
butter added to their usual diets. In this form the thyroid was well taken. 
They required 2-3 gr. (0* 12-0*1 9 g.) daily per 100 g. body weight to make them 
lose weight satisfactorily. Rats therefore require enormous doses compared 
with rabbits and man. A comparable dose in man would be 2000 gr. daily. 
The glycogen effects are obtained long before any loss of weight becomes 
manifest. Table III shows the glycogen distribution in 24 hours’ starved hyper- 
thyroid rats, and Table IV that in fully fed” hyperthyroid animals. The 
controls are Table II A. Some results require special mention. 

(a) The hyperthyroid 24 hours’ starved liver contains less glycogen than 
its control and no accumulation of glycogen takes place in the hyperthyroid 
liver even when fully fed.” These facts were already known and form a 
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Table III. Thyroid-fed rats: starved 24 hours. 








Blood- 

Rat 

Liver 

Muscle 

Heart 

Stomach 

Kidney 

sugar 

1 

016 

0-23 

()()4* 

on 

012 

— 

2 

0-42 

0-52 

017 

017 

016 

— 

3 

0-29 

Lost 

018 

014 

014 

01 18 

4 

0-22 

019 

0*23 

009 

014 

0-327 

5 

0-25 

0-21 

013 

0-22 

014 

— 

e 

0-21 

012 

01 5 

0-20 

014 

0-000 

7 

0-23 

0-24 

0-24 

0*16 

012 

0 056 

8 

018 

0*30 

01 6 

014 

0*09 

0-093 

Average 


0-2« 

01 8 

0d5 

013 




♦ Omitted from the average. 





Table IV. 

Thyroid-fed rats : fully fed. 








Blood- 

Rat 

Liver 

Muscle 

Heart 

Stomach 

Kiflney 

sugar 

1 

0*26 

0*54 

017 

0-39 

015*^ 

0 129 

2 

0-32 

0-63 

0*22 

019 

017 

0-130 

3 

0-43 

0-79 

0o8* 

0-24 

0-24 

0-142 

4 

0-36 

0-68 

0-22 

012 

013 

0-126 

5 

0-21 

0-64 

0*23 

01 4 

013 

0-137 

(i 

0-29 

100 

0L5 

0-29 

018 

0-153 

7 

0-37 

103 

012 

0*33 

019 

0-139 

8 

0-35 

0-76 

019 

0-24 

0 17 

0-126 

Average 

0-32 

0-75 

0 iT 

()-24 

017 

— 


* Omitted from the avera^.?e. 


strong argument in Cramer’s contention that liver-glycogen is not formed 
directly from ingested carbohydrate, but is a specific secretion of the liver 
from protein and probably fat. We hope to take this matter up in a further 
communication. 

(6) The hypertluToid 24 hours’ starved skeletal muscle contains on the 
average a little less glycogen than its controls. If this has any significance it 
may reasonably be explained as the result of the raised basal metabolic rate. 
The h)^erthyroid fully fed muscles on the other hand contain not only as 
much, but perhaps more glycogen than normal fully fed animals. Bosl [1928] 
found no reduction in the muscle-glycogen of guinea-pigs injected with thy- 
roxine. It is thus evident that hyperthyroidism has no deleterious effect upon 
glycogen storage in the muscles and that the glycogen not stored in the hyper- 
thyroid liver may be found in the muscles, due allowance being made for the 
increased metabolism. 

(c) The hyperthyxoid heart ^‘24 hours’ starved” contains very much 
reduced amounts of glycogen, and these amounts are not increased after food. 
This effect of thyroid is a very striking one. Is it due to (1) a specific toxic 
action; (2) overwork; (3) lack of adequate carbohydrate supply? The last is 
scarcely possible in view of the glycogen storage in these animals’ skeletal 
muscles. We do not think overwork is the reason because adrenaline produces 
a faster heart rate than thyroid without reducing the glycogen. Also Visscher 
and Mulder [1930] have recently shown in the heart-lung preparation that 
work does not reduce heart-glycogen. We are inclined to tWk therefore that 
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in this effect thyroid is a specific cardiac toxin. It is interesting to compare 
the disastrous effects of hyperthyroidism on the human heart. 

Histological examination of the hearts of five hyperthyroid rats which died 
during hot weather in 1930 showed degenerative changes of varying degree, 
cloudy swelling and poor striation in both auricles and ventricles. In one 
striation was almost invisible and patches of necrosis with early cellular 
infiltration were seen. We are indebted to Dr Terence East for this report. 

The blood -sugars of the starved hyperthyroid rats show some remarkable 
variations for which we can offer no explanation. There is no reason, however, 
to suspect their accuracy. 

(d) The glycogen in the stomach and kidney of the 24 hours' starved 
hyperthyroid rats shows some reduction compared with the normal controls. 
We are inclined to think that the reduction has significance and is produced by 
the increased metabolism. The glycogen returns to normal after food. 

(c) Vrimarij effect on the heart. After one week (sometimes after 3 days) 
of thyroid administration the influence of the drug on the glycogen metabolism 
of the liver and heart has reached its maximum. We liave carried out 20 
experiments upon animals after from 3 to 6 days’ administration to determine 
whether the heart or the liver was the first to be affected. Table V show\s the 


Table V. Animah "fully fed.^^ Early stages of hyperthyroidism. 


Liver 

1-79 

M7 

0-98 

i:K) 

(>•80 

0 - 8 (> 

0-51 

0- 50 

1- 40 
0*95 
0*48 
1-70 
107 

0- 87 

1- 90 

Average 1-07 


(Glycogen 

Heart 
(» 19 
0-3(> 

013 
015 
O' 14 
017 
008 

014 
0'20 
0-20 
0*12 
0*14 
0-32 

015 
O' 20 

0 17 


Days’ thyroid 
administration 
3 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
(> 

3 

3 

r> 


results excluding (a) one whose liver- and heart-glycogen fell within the average 
deviation from the normal means; (6) four animals whose liver- and heart- 
glycogen fell within the average deviations from the fully fed hyperthyroid 
means. The table shows that full glycogen depletion of the heart may be 
obtained when the liver is almost unaffected. No contradictory results were 
obtained in which the liver was depleted before the heart. The effects of 
hyperth 5 T:oidism emphasise once more that the factors controlling glycogen 
metabolism may differ from organ to organ. 
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(4) The effect of adremline. 

This has been made a very special study by Cori and Cori [1928, 1, 2, 3; 
1929; 1930] so far as the liver and muscles of the rat are concerned. No other 
organs have so far as we are aware been investigated. Table VI B shows our 
experimental results and Table VI A the controls. The mean of our results 


Table VI. 


Eats, treatment 
and number 

Mean % of glycogen and avei'age deviation froni mean 

Blood-sugar 

Liver 

Muscle 

Heart 

stomach 

Kidney 

Spleen 

mg. per 
1(0 cc. 

A. Normal (9) 

028 

(±0*06) 

080 

(±0-06) 

064 

(±0*14) 

0*18 

(±0-03) 

0*15 

(±001)* 

024 

(±o*a'))t 

0-085 

(±0-011)t 

B. 24 hours’ starved ; 0*05 mg. 
adrenaline per 100 g. 2 hours 
befoi'e deatn (9) 

088 

(±0*08) 

0*19 

(±0*05) 

0*58 

(±0*20) 

0*20 

(±0*03) 

014 

(±0*01) 

028 

(±0*07)t 

0*205 

(±0*071) 

C. 24 hours’ starved; 01-0*2 
units of insulin per 100 g. (8) 

0*21 

( ±0*02) 

0*20 

(±0*05) 

0*53 

(±0*09) 

016 

(±0*025) 

0*18 

(±0*02) 

0*22 

(±0*05)t 

0-074 

(±0-011) 

D. 24 hours’ starved; 0*4-3 0 
units of pituitary extract 2-3^ 
hours before death (8) 

024 

(±0*03) 

0*29 

(±0*08) 

060 

( ±0*08) 

0*21 

( ±0*04)t 

0*18 

(±0-01) 

0*18 

(±0-025) 

0*082 

(±0-015) 

* 8 animals. 


t 7 

animals. 


t 6 animals. 



confirms Cori's contention that in the fasting rat adrenaline increases the 
liver-glycogen and decreases the muscle-glycogen. The glycogen of all the 
other organs including the heart is not significantly changed by this drug. 
The mean of the adrenalinised heart is slightly lower, but this is due to two 
very low results. The remainder are fully as high as the normals. The blood- 
sugar is raised in all cases by adrenaline, but this has not led to an increased 
deposition of glycogen in any of the organs. 

(5) The effect of instdin. 

Insulin was given in subconvulsive doses of 0-l-0*2 units per 100 g. and 
the animals were killed 2 hours later. The results in Table VI C show no 
appreciable reduction in the glycogen of heart, stomach, kidney or spleen. 
The liver- and muscle-glycogen are both slightly reduced. 

(6) The effect of pituitrin. 

The results are shown in Table VI D. The glycogen of all the organs, and 
the blood-sugar, lie very close to the controls, and pituitrin evidently has no 
effect on glycogen metabolism under these experimental conditions. 

(7) Other organs. 

We have not yet studied the glycogen content of other organs, but have 
made a few isolated estimations which give the following averages: 



0/ 

/o 


Uteras 

0-35 

8 

Brain 

015 

4 

Testicle 

0*09 

2 


Genebal discussion. 

The exact chemical nature of glycogen being unknown, any speculation 
on the possibility of its chemical modification from organ to organ is useless. 
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Physiologically, however, it is clear that the glycogens of various tissues be- 
have quite differently. This has been accepted as regards liver- and skeletal 
muscle-glycogen whose products of disintegration, glucose and lactic acid 
respectively, and whose functions are so entirely different. Isolated obser- 
vations on heart-glycogen by Cruickshank [1913] and on blood- and general 
tissue-glycogen by many w^orkers [see Allen, 1913] have shown that it may 
behave quite differently from liver- and muscle-glycogen in these organs in 
diabetes. Thus while the diabetic liver may contain only traces of glycogen, 
and the muscles less than normal, the heart, blood and kidney may contain 
increased amounts. Our results also show how glycogen metabolism may 
differ from organ to organ. It is interesting to note the narrow' range of glyco- 
gen concentration (0-16--0*25 %) in such organs as the kidney, spleen and 
brain. Also in our experiments various agents have reduced glycogen of the 
liver, muscle and heart, organs with a higher normal content and perhaps a 
specialised glycogen function, to similar concentrations. These facts suggest 
the presence in all organs of a residual non-specific glycogen, w hich the cells 
alw^ays retain, and which is quite different in physiological behaviour and 
perhaj^s chemically from the larger and more variable glycogen content of the 
liver, muscles and heart. These facts should be taken into account in formu- 
lating any complete theory of glycogen metabolism. 


Summary. 

Table VII contains a summary of the results. 

Table VII. Summary. 


Fully f<*d 
Starved 24 hours 
Starved 48 lioiirs 
Phloridzin. Starved 24 hours 
Stall ed 48 hours 
Thyroid. Starved 24 hours 
Fully fed 
3-6 days thyroid 


New controls, jj^tarved 24 hours 

0-28 

0*30 

Adrenaline. iStaiy^ed 24 hours 

0-33 

019 

Insulin. Starved 24 hours 

0-21 

0'20 

Pituitrin 

0-24 

0-29 


No. of 


Heart 

Stomach 

Kidney 

Spleen 

animab 

0*52 

0'21 

0 18 

0*21 

12 

0-57 

0-24 

0*18 

. — 

8 

0-52 

0-20 

0*18 

— 

8 

0*67 

019 

0*18 

— 

8 

0o2 

0*20 

0 16 

— 

8 

018 

0*15 

0*13 

— 

8 

018 

0*24 

0*17 

0*21 

8 

017 

~ 

— 

— 

15 

0-64 

0 18 

0*15 

023 

9 

OoO 

0*20 

0*14 

0*23 

9 

0-53 

016 

0*13 

0*22 

8 

0-60 

0*21 

0*13 

0*18 

8 


Mean glycogen content of organs of rats. 

Liver Muscle 
2-30 0-54 

0-40 0-35 

0-30 0-31 

0-23 0-27 

018 019 

0-25 0-26 

0’32 0-75 

107 - 


1. Starvation does not reduce the glycogen of the heart, kidney or stomach. 

2. Phloridzin reduces the glycogen of the liver and muscles slightly below 
starvation level, but has no effect on that of the heart, stomach or kidney. 

3. Thyroid extract by mouth reduces very greatly the glycogen of the 
heart. The hyperthyroid heart is unable to replenish its glycogen stores even 
after high carbohydrate feeding. After 24 hours’ starvation the hyperthyroid 
liver contains only slightly less glycogen than the control, but has completely 
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lost the normal ability to store glycogen after carbohydrate food. The hyper- 
thyroid 24 hours’ starved muscle contains slightly less glycogen than the 
normal, but storage is quite normal after carbohydrate ingestion. 

The heart-glycogen is the first to be depleted by thyroid^. 

4. Adrenaline increases the liver-glycogen and decreases the muscle- 
glycogen of starved animals. It has no effect on the glycogen of other organs. 

5. Insulin has no effect on the glycogen of heart, stomach or kidney. It 
reduces liver- and muscle-glycogen slightly. 

6. Pituitrin has no effect on the glycogen of the fasting rat. 

We are much indebted to H. R. and R. J. Millar for their expert technical 
assistance. Both authors also wish to thank the Medical Research Council 
for part-time personal grants held during this investigation. 
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LXVIL METABOLISM IN SCURVY. 

III. THE ABSORPTION AND RETENTION OF CALCIUM 
AND PHOSPHORUS BY GUINEA-PIGS. 

By frank EDMUND HUMPHREYS 
AND SYLVESTER SOLOMON ZILVA^. 

From the Division of Nutrition, Lister Institute, London, 

{Received March 2nd, 1931, ) 

In the last coraraunication of this series, in which the mode of action of the 
antiscorbutic factor on the animal organism is being studied, it was shown 
that the pathological changes in the guinea-pig which form the syndrome of 
scurvy w^ere not preceded by any disturbance in the absorption or in the 
retention of nitrogen [Shipp and Zilva, 1928]. This report deals with the 
metabolism of calcium and phosphorus by normal and scorbutic guinea-pigs. 

It has already been point(‘d out by Shipp and Zilva that, since the macro- 
scopic, and, more so, the microscopic lesions of scurvy are observed soon after 
guinea-pigs are placed on a scorbutic diet, any abnormality in the metabolic 
functions in these animals which may be associated with the production of 
the disease ought to become manifest in the early stages of the experiment 
at a time wdien the animals are consuming adequate quantities of the diet. 
Changes w hich take place in the metabolism in later stages when the disease 
is severe and the animals are declining owdiig to insufficient consumption of 
food cannot be considered specific of scurvy. As microscopic scorbutic lesions 
can be established approximately 8 days after the guinea-pigs have been 
placed on the scorbutic diet [Zilva and Wells, 1919], it is evident that if the 
onset of scurvy be subsequent to any specific metabolic disturbance, this 
latter change will also develop fairly early. Furthermore, its manifestation 
may not be gradual but rapid, a circumstance which makes it advisable and 
even necessary to observe the daily intake and output of the elements studied, 
in order to establish whether, if such disturbance takes place, it precedes 
the development of the disease or is a consequence of it. The experimental 
scheme adopted was, therefore, similar to that previously employed by Shipp 
and Zilva in which the above precautions were taken and in which the re- 
tention and absorption of the two elements were also studied up to an ad- 
vanced stage of experimental scurvy. In addition the calcium and phosphorus 
content of the blood of scorbutic guinea-pigs at various stages of the disease 
and of normal guinea-pigs was determined. 

^ Member of the Sdentiho Staff, Medical llesoarch Cotmoil, working with grants for assistance 
and exjHmses. 
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Experimental. 

Technique. 

The experimental procedure adopted in this investigation was the same 
as that used by Shipp and Zilva [1928]. The following minor modifications 
were, however, introduced to suit the requirements of the present work. 
(1) Instead of preparing a stock solution of milk, sufficient for several days, 
about 6 g. of dried milk powder were weighed out each day, dissolved in 
16 cc. of distilled water and dosed to each guinea-pig. In addition 25 ec. 
of distilled water which was also offered daily was usually consumed. (2) No 
acid was placed in the urine collecting vessel, but the cage, funnel, trap and 
receiving jars were rinsed out each morning with 0*5 N HCl, after the careful 
removal of all faeces, and the washings added to the collected urine. 

The calcium in the urine, faeces and blood was estimated by the Kramer , 
and Tisdal method [1921] and the phosphorus by Martland and Robison’s 
modification [1924] of the Briggs [1922] method. 

Discussion of results. 

The retention and absorption of calciurn and phosphorus hy 
protected and scorbutic guinea-pigs. 

Exp. 1. This experiment (Table I) was carried out with the view of 
studying the metabolism of calcium and phosphorus in the protected guinea- 
pig and, except for the longer duration, it is comparable with the preliminary 
periods of Exp. 2 when the animals were fed on a diet of basal mixture, auto- 
claved milk and 5 cc, of decitrated lemon juice daily (Period 1, Tables II 
and III). The consumption of the basal diet during these preliminary periods 
was rather below that consumed by guinea-pigs kept in ordinary cages 
under similar conditions, and, as would be expected, the growth of these 
animals was less than normal. Apart from this the animals appeared 
perfectly healthy and active. The average total intake of calcium and phos- 
phorus varied in the three cases and it will be seen that there is a fairly 
marked variation in the degree of absorption and retention of both ele- 
ments. 

Exp. 2. In this experiment (Guinea-pig 6, Table II) the metabolism of 
calcium and phosphorus was followed from day to day, both during the 
preliminary and scorbutic periods. In the preliminary period, although the 
animal did not show a net gain in weight its consumption of food and 
general condition of health were those of a protected guinea-pig. In the 
second period when the administration of decitrated lemon juice was stopped 
the average excretion and balance were higher than in the preceding period. 
The urinary calcium was also rather higher than in the first period, but 
the phosphorus excreted by the kidneys remained of the same order. 
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Retained” phosphorus (or calcium) total intake of phosphorus (or calcium) less total output of phosphorus (or calcium). 
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However, as far as one can judge from these figures and those of the 
following experiment, no striking deviation from the normal metabolism of 
calcium and phosphorus takes place during the first 10 days on a scorbutic 
diet. During the following two scorbutic periods (4 and 5) the intake of food 
diminished and the balance eventually fell in consequence, that of phosphorus 
actually becoming negative. The faecal phosphorus diminished in both periods 
whilst the calcium did so only during period 5. There was a decided drop in 
the urinary calcium and phosphorus during this period. These changes cer- 
tainly show a deviation from the normal, but they are, presumably, not 
connected with the onset of scurvy but are the effect of a general metabolic 
disturbance produced by the disease. In the last period decitrated lemon juice 
was again given to the animal but, as may be seen from the figures, the dis- 
turbance in the metabolism was too advanced to be rectified during the 4 days 
of treatment. 

If we now turn our attention to guinea-pig 11 (Table III) we see a picture 
similar to that presented by guinea-pig 6. In view of the observations pre- 
viously made here to the contrary one cannot attach much importance to the 
slight average rise in the faecal, and fall in the urinary, calcium during periods 
2 and 3. On the other hand, as in the case of guinea-pig 6, there was a marked 
rise in the faecal phosphorus during these periods. This observation was con- 
sidered at the time the more noteworthy since there was not even an increased 
intake of this element during these periods. It will be seen that in the case 
of guinea-pig 11 there were only three scorbutic periods (15 days) and conse- 
quently the return to normal metabolism took place shortly after resuming 
the administration of the antiscorbutic dose. 

Exp, 3, It was seen in Exp. 2 that a rise in the faecal excretion of phos- 
phorus by both guinea-pigs occurred during the first two scorbutic periods 
whilst the calcium was not affected. In guinea-pig 6 this could to some extent 
be explained by the increased food intake during thei early days on the scor- 
butic diet. Such an increased consumption, however, did not, as already 
mentioned, occur in the case of guinea-pig 11, It is evident that if a raised 
faecal excretion of phosphorus were characteristic of the onset of scurvy it 
should be possible to repeat it without difficulty, since the production of ex- 
perimental scurvy in young guinea-pigs is marked by little individual varia- 
tion, The daily intake and faecal excretion of phosphorus were therefore 
studied in three guinea-pigs, but no rise in the faecal phosphorus could be 
observed. For the sake of economy of space the averages of the various 
periods are given in Tables IV, V and VI. It will be seen that in the case of 
guinea-pig 14 (Table IV) there is even a somewhat smaller ratio of faecal to 
consumed phosphorus during the first two scorbutic periods than in the pre- 
ceding preliminary periods, whilst in guinea-pigs 17 and 19 there is no appre- 
ciable change to be observed in this ratio. It seems, therefore, highly im- 
probable that an increased faecal excretion of phosphorus is primarily asso- 
ciated with the onset of scurvy in the guinea-pig and the rise observed in 
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Table IV. Guinea-pig No. 14. 




Change 

in 

weight 

Total 
intake 
of P 

Total 

faecal 

P 

Average 
dailv 
intake 
of P 

Average 

daily 

faecal 

P 

FafHjal P 

Period 

g* 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

Intake of P 

1 

5 days on basal diet, aiito« 
ciaved milk and 5 cc. of deci- 
tiiated lemon juice per diem 

+ 15 

831*30 

494*21 

166*26 

98*84 

0*5946 

2 

4 days on basal diet, auto< 
ciaved milk and 5 cr. of deci- 
trated lemon juice per diem 

- 3 

590*40 

341*40 

147*60 

85*35 

0-5782 

3 

5 days on basal diet and auto- 
claved milk 

0 

739*31 

349*11 

147*86 

69*82 

0*4720 

4 

4 days on basal diet and auto- 
claved milk 

+ 16 

871*07 

414*75 

217*77 

103*69 

0*4760 

5 

4 days on basal diet and auto- 
claved milk 

-H 2 

809*78 

379*81 

202*45 

94*95 

0*4689 

6 

5 days on basal diet, auto- 
claved milk and 6 cc. of deci- 
trated lemon juice per diem 

-f-15 

1075*09 

624*68 

215*02 

124*94 

0*5812 

7 

4 days on basal diet, auto- 
claved milk and 6 cc. of deci- 
trated lemon juice jier diem 

■flu 

921*59 

495*30 

230*40 

123*83 

0*5379 

8 

4 days on basal diet, auto- 
claved milk and 5 cc. of deci- 
trated lemon juice per diem 

f 10 

957*26 

604*80 

239*32 

151*20 

0*6319 

9 

4 days on basal diet, aiito- 0 930*42 499*81 232*(il 

ciaved milk and 6 cc. of deci- 
trated lemon juice per diem 

Table V. Guinea-pig No. 19. 

Average 

Change Total Total daily 

in intake faecal intake 

weiizht of 1’ P of P 

124*95 

Average 

daily 

faecal 

P 

0*5374 

Faecal P 

Period 

g* 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

Intake of P 

1 

5 days on basal diet, auto- 
claved milk and 6 cc. of deci- 
trated lemon juice per diem 

-f 2 

970*11 

489*47 

194*02 

97*89 

0*5046 

2 

4 days on basal diet, auto- 
claved milk and 5 cc. of deci- 
trated lemon juice per diem 

+ 10 

883*41 

397*28 

220*85 

99*32 

0*4504 

3 

5 days on basa4 diet and auto- 
claved milk 

^-23 

925*60 

454*50 

185*12 

90*90 

0*4911 

4 

4 days on basal diet and auto- 
claved milk 

4-10 

990*79 

519*30 

247*70 

129*83 

0*5242 

5 

4 days on basal diet and auto- 
claved milk 

0 

724*33 

365*78 

181*08 

91*45 

0*5049 

6 

5 days on basal diet, auto- 
claved milk and 5 cc. of deci- 
trated lemon juice per diem 

+ 13 

1028*25 

544*71 

205*65 

108*94 

0*5297 

7 

4 days on basal diet, auto- 
claved milk and 5 cc. of deci- 
trated lemon juice per diem 

+ 7 

981*77 

447*61 

245*44 

111*90 

0*4567 

8 

4 days on basal diet, auto- 
claved milk and 5 cc. of deoi- 
trated lemon juice per diem 

+ 20 

1074*75 

582*70 

268*69 

145*68 

0*5423 

9 

4 days on basal diet, auto- 
claved milk and 5 oo. of deci- 

+ 10 

1033*62 

535*50 

258*41 

133*88 

0*5177 


teat«d lemon joioe per Hem 
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Table VI. Guinea-pig No. 17. 




Change 

in 

weight 

Total 
intake 
of P 

Total 

faecal 

P 

Average 
daily 
intake 
of P 

Average 

daily 

faecal 

P 

Faecal P 

Period 

g- 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

Intake of 

1 

5 days on basal diet, auto- 
claved milk and 5 oo. of deci- 
trated lemon juice per diem 

- 8 

778*21 

397*09 

155*64 

79*42 

0*5104 

2 

4 days on basal diet, auto- 
claved milk and 5 cc. of deci- 
trated lemon juice per diem 

+ 3 

814*00 

423*83 

203*50 

105*96 

0*5206 

3 

4 days on basal diet and auto- 
claved milk 

4- 8 

726*54 

381*91 

181*39 

95*48 

0*5264 

4 

4 days on basal diet and auto- 
claved milk 

+ 12 

861*93 

455*91 

215*48 

113*98 

0*6291 

5 

4 days on basal diet and auto- 
claved milk 

- 8 

731*71 

379*07 

182*93 

94*77 

0*6180 

6 

6 days on basal diet, auto- 
claved milk and 5 cc. of deoi- 
trated lemon juice per diem 

+ 5 

883*30 

413*55 

176*66 

82*71 

0*4680 

7 

4 days on basal diet, auto- 
claved milk and 5 cc. of deci- 
trated lemon juice per diem 

+ 17 

800*44 

393*47 

200*11 

98*37 

0*4919 

8 

6 days on basal diet, auto- 
claved milk and 5 cc. of deci- 

+ 16 

1407*86 

671*13 

234*64 

95*19 

0*4057 


trated lemon juice per diem 

Exp. 2 must have been due to a cause other than the consumption of the 
scorbutic diet. 


The calcium and 'phosphorus content of the blood of protected 
and scorbutic guinea-pigs. 

Before proceeding to study the calcium and phosphorus content of the 
blood it was essential to ascertain how the composition of the blood in this 
respect was aflPected by the time elapsing between the animal’s last meal and 
the collection of the blood for analytical purposes. In the case of a diet 
offered ad lib, it is impossible to know when the animal has its last feed and 
therefore if the calcium and phosphorus of the blood were influenced by the 
time of consumption of the last meal it would obviously vitiate any com- 
parative results unless precautions were taken. 


Guinea- 

pigs 

nos. 

Weight 

g* 

Table VII. 

Diet 

Remarks 

Phosphon 
whole 
blood 
mg./100 c 

22 

375 

Oats, bran and cabbage 

Starved 18 hrs. prior 

36*35 

36 

380 

ad lib. 

to bleeding 
»> 

31*62 

27,28 

247, 250 

tf 

tf 

34*61 

39,38 

276, 270 

Basal diet, ad lib, 40 cc. 

ft 

41*36 

31, 37 

287, 280 

milk and 5 cc. deci- 
trated lemon juice 

99 

Not starved 

39*83 

30,29 

276, 300 

99 

tf 

4t*92 

All animals bled by severing the jugular vein and carotid artery after anaesthesia. 
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Exp. 4. All the details of this experiment are summarised in Tables VII 
and VIII. The results make it plain that although there is a considerable 
individual variation there is no indication that the blood-calcium and blood- 
phosphorus of guinea-pigs fed on the basal diet and receiving their anti- 
scorbutic in the form of decitrated lemon juice are influenced by the length 
of the interval between the last meal and the collection of the blood. 


Table VIII. 


Calcium 


Guinea- 

pigs 

nos. 

Weight 

g- 

Diet 

Remarks 

whole 

blood 

mg./lOO cc. 

1G8, 178 

280, 235 

Basal, 40 cc. milk and 

Starved 18 hrs. Bled 

9- 149 

175, 174 

275, 277 

5 cc. decitrated lemon 
juice 

If hrs. after giving 
food 

9*897 

169, 164 

247, 290 


Starved 18 hrs. Bled 

9*623 

178, 163 

240, 280 


5 hrs. after giving 
food 

»» 

8*292 

165, 161 

245, 250 


Starved 1 8 hrs. prior 

9*942 

172, 170 

245, 265 


to bleeding 

>» 

9*813 

160, 166 

250, 255 


Not starved 

9*806 

177, 179 

237, 255 



11*44 

181, 185 

260, 285 


9$ 

8*515 

189, ItK) 

280, 265 


99 

9*811 

202, 203 

275, 330 

Basal, 40 cc. milk and 


8*974 

198, 193 

295, 315 

10 cc. decitrated lemon 
juice 

9> 

8*855 

All animals killed by cutting the jugular vein and carotid artery without anaesthesia. 


Exp. 5. A number of guinea-pigs were then fed on the basal diet and 
5 cc. of decitrated lemon juice per diem for about 16 days. Some were then 
killed by bleeding whilst others were kept on the same basal diet but without 
the antiscorbutic dose for further periods of 5, 8, 10, 15 and 20 days respec- 
tively before being bled. As will be seen from Table IX no change in the 


Table IX. 


Guinea-pigs 

nos. 

Weight 

g* 

Diet 

No. of 
days on 
scorbutic 
diet 

Phosphorus 

whoie 

blood 

mg./ 100 cc. 

29,30 

276,300 

Basal, autoclaved milk and 

0 

47*92 

31, 37 

280,287 

5 oc. decitrated lemon juice 

»» 

0 

39*86 

38, 39 

275, 300 

»» 

0 

41*36 

40,49 

306, 326 

Basal and milk 

5 

40*86 

60, 51 

326, 302 


5 

44*29 

41,42 

282, 252 

«» 

8 

34*50 

43,44 

245, 325 

»» 

10 

36*81 

63,65 

266, 266 

»* 

10 

41*91 

46,48 

56 

216,230 


15 

33*38 

335 

»> 

15 

49*90 

46,47 

256, 227 

*♦ 

20 

37*57 

62,67 

299, 318 


20 

43*19 

All animals killed by cutting the jugular vein and carotid artery after anaesthesia. 
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total phosphorus content of the blood was observed. As before great individual 
variations exist which cannot be traced to any change in diet. 

Exp. 6. In Exps. 4 and 5 the guinea-pigs were anaesthetised prior to being 
bled. It was therefore decided to determine whether the elimination of the 
anaesthetic would bring about smaller individual variations in the blood- 
phosphorus. Table X gives the results of an experiment in which the blood 


Guinea- 

pigs 

nos. 

Weight 

g* 

Table X. 

Diet 

No. of 
days on 
scorbutic 
diet 

Calcium 

whole 

blood 

mg./ 100 cc. 

Phosphorus 

wnok 

blood 

mg./ 100 cc. 

84. 87, 93 

230, 280, 250 

Basal and 5 cc. deci- 

0 

13*50 

38*10 

85, 89, 94 

268, 282, 264 

trated lemon juice 

0 

12*20 

36*16 

VK), 91, 92 

277, 303. 282 


0 

15*37 

32*20 

83, 86, 88 

262, 270, 277 


0 

16*32 

33*95 

61 

300 


0 

15*47 

— 

60 

290 


0 

15*38 

— 

62, 63 

270, 320 

Basal only 

99 

5 

12*59 

40*30 

74, 75 

300, 320 

5 

11*28 

40*60 

64. 65 

322, 365 


10 

10*98 

43*(K) 

76, 78 

305, 320 

99 

10 

11*22 

43*65 

67. 68 

316, 325 

99 

15 

10*48 

42*00 

77, 80 

270, 300 

99 

16 

12*84 

36*76 

70,71 

325, 315 

99 

20 

13*90 

41*75 

81,82 

^ 340,286 

99 

20 

14*42 

41*55 

All animals bled by severing 

the jugular vein and carotid artery without anaesthesia. 


was collected without previously anaesthetising the animal. The variations in 
the blood-phosphorus were, however, stiU marked (Table X) but a somewhat 
lower content of calcium and higher average content of phosphorus were found 
in the whole blood during the scorbutic period. As the subsequent ex- 
periments will show, this was not due to the absence of the antiscorbutic 
factor. 

Exp. 7. The effect of increasing the antiscorbutic dose was next investi- 
gated. The animals were given 10 cc. of decitrated lemon juice daily instead 
of 5 cc. as in the previous experiments. From Table XI it is seen that the 


Table XI. 


Guinea-pigs 

Weight 

Calcium 
w'hole blood 

Phosphorus 
whole blood 

nos. 

g* 

mg./ 100 cc. 

mg./lOO cc. 

98 

315 

9*482 

37*20 

95 

315 

9*988 

40*25 

102 

332 

8*410 

40*98 

96 

320 

9*114 

42*01 

101 

326 

8*110 

41*61 

99 

322 

8*023 

37*96 

107 

285 

9*471 

— 


All animals bled by cutting the jugular vein and carotid artery without anaesthesia. 

Diet — ^basal mixture, autoclaved iwk and daily dose of 10 cc. decitrated lemon juice. 

blood-phosphorus of guinea-pigs receiving 10 cc. of decitrated lemon juice 
daily is of the same order as that of the scorbutic animals in £xp$. 6 and 
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(Tables IX and X) whilst the blood-calcium is lower than that of the scorbutic 
and protected animals previously examined in Exp. 6 (Table X). 

That this difference in the blood-calcium is not due to the higher anti- 
scorbutic dose is seen from the following experiment. A number of guinea- 
pigs were fed for about two weeks on the basal diet and autoclaved milk, 
one-halt of them receiving 5 cc. and the remainder 10 cc. of decitrated lemon 
juice per diem. The antiscorbutic dose was then discontinued in both cases 
and the animals were killed after subsisting on the basal diet alone for 5, 8 
and 10 days. The results (Tables XII and XIII) also show considerable 
individual variation but again give no indication of any alteration in the 
calcium and phosphorus content of the blood which can be traced to the ex- 
clusion of vitamin C from the diet. 


Table XII. 


Guinea- 

pigs 

1108. 

Weight 

g- 

Diet 

No. of 
days on 
scorbutic 
diet 

Calcium 

whole 

blood 

mg./ 1(H) cc. 

160, 166 

259, 255 

237. 255 

Baaal, autoclaved milk and 

0 

9-806 

177, 179 

5 cv. decitrated lemon juice 

0 

11-44 

181, 185 

260, 285 


0 

8-,515 

189, 190 

280, 265 


0 

9-811 

1202, 203 

275, 330 

BaHal, autoclaved milk and 

0 

8-974 

198, 193 

295,315 

1 0 ec. decitrated lemon juice 

0 

8-855 

183, 186 

335, 280 

Basal ami autoclaved milk 

5 

8-845 

182, 187 

270, 307 

99 

5 

9-770 

194, 199 

255, 285 

%% 


8-8(K> 

196 

315 


5 

9-603 

188, 191 

340, 295 


10 

9-705 

180 

325 


10 

12-34 

197, 201 

275, 325 

ff 

10 

9-301 

176, 200 

240, 260 


10 

10-11 

All animals bled by cutting the 

jugular vein and carotid artery without anaesthesia. 

Guinea- 

pigs 

nos. 

Weight 

g- 

Table XIII. 

Diet 

No. of 
days on 
scorubtic 
diet 

Phosphorus 

whole 

blood 

mg./lOO cc. 

204, 207 

395, 330 

Basal and autoclaved milk, 

0 

34-98 

214, 213 

340, 310 

5 cc. decitrated lemon juice 

0 

43-17 

225, 217 

335, 275 

9f 

0 

35-01 

226, 228 

285, 325 

Basal and autoclaved milk. 

0 

36-16 

233, 236 

285, 235 

10 cc. decitrated lemon juice 
»> 

0 

42-40 

234 

305 

„ 

0 

3625 

205,218 

245, 365 

Basal and milk 

5 

39-62 

211,215 

340, 260 

» 

5 

36-64 

227, 229 

260, 375 

»» 

5 

34-10 

230,232 

305, 335 

»» 

8 

42-81 

242, 243 
209,212 

266,266 

405,300 

pf 

8 

37-91 

t9 

10 

38-39 

220, 221 

280,366 

»» 

10 

42-10 

239,237 

376, 305 

*» 

10 

36-46 

241 

315 

99 

10 

43-66 


All animala killed by cutting the jugular vein and carotid artery without anaesthesia. 
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Conclusion. 

This investigation reveals no significant change in calcium and phosphorus 
metabolism in the early stages of scurvy in guinea-pigs. As in the case of 
nitrogen [Shipp and Zilva, 1928], the balance becomes negative only when 
the disease has reached the stage at which there is a general disturbance in 
the physiological functions of the organism, a change which must be regarded 
as secondary in character and not specific for the disease. The only investi- 
gators who have published a complete balance sheet for protected and scor- 
butic guinea-pigs are Baumann and Howard [1917], who found a negative 
phosphorus and calcium balance in adult guinea-pigs (400-500 g.) kept on a 
scorbutic diet of oats and water for 14 days. On examining their figures, 
however, it becomes evident that this negative balance was not due to the 
scorbutic nature of the diet but to the low intake of the elements under 
discussion, since their animals consumed only 5 mg. of calcium and 30-40 mg. 
of phosphorus daily and lost 32 % of their body weight in the 14 days on the 
scorbutic diet. This loss is rather high even for guinea-pigs kept in metabolism 
cages, and was probably due to an insufficient consumption of food in general. 

It is also evident from our investigation that the calcium and phosphorus 
content of the blood of normal guinea-pigs varies considerably, a fact pre- 
viously recorded by Edelstein and Schmal [1926] for serum and by Teich 
[1929] for whole blood of these animals. Only very considerable variations 
in the blood of animals on a scorbutic diet can therefore be accepted as 
significant. Like Edelstein and Schmal we observed no such changes. In 
only one experiment is there any change which appears to be associated with 
the change of diet (Table X: low^er calcium and higher phosphorus in the 
scorbutic than in the normal period) and in this case it is the figures for the 
normal animals that are outside the usual range. Euler and Myrback [1925] 
noted a fall in the phosphorus content of the blood of scorbutic animals and 
suggested that this change might be utilised in the early diagnosis of scurvy 
in these animals. This conclusion was arrived at by Euler and Myrback from 
the examination of the blood of only two normal and three scorbutic guinea- 
pigs and it is probable that the difference was due to individual variation and 
not to the deficient diet. 

Summary. 

There is no deviation from the normal in the absorption or retention of 
calcium or of phosphorus before or during the development of scurvy in 
guinea-pigs. Disturbances in the calcium and phosphorus balances are noted 
only in the last stages of the experiment when all the functions of the animal 
organism become deranged by the disease. 

The calcium and phosphorus content of the blood of protected and scor- 
butic guinea-pigs varies within wide limits and no difference can be established 
in this respect between the two groups. 
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LXVIIL A NOTE ON THE REPRECIPITATION OF 
THE ANTISCORBUTIC FACTOR FROM 
DECITRATED LEMON JUICE. 

By SYLVESTER SOLOMON ZILVA^ 

From the Division of Nutrition, Lister Institute, London. 

{Received March 4th, 1931.) 

In a recent paper [Zilva, 1930] it was pointed out that when tlie active pre- 
cipitate obtained by precipitation with lead acetate at pjj 7-2 from decitrated 
lemon juice, previously cleared with neutral lead acetate, was dissolved in 
acetic acid and the reaction brought up with ammonia to 7, no precipitate 
was formed at that hydrogen ion concentration. Only when the was raised 
to 8 a precipitate began to appear and the maximum precipitation was obtained 
between 8 and 9 only. This fraction was found to be totally inactive 
in doses equivalent to 5 cc. of the original juice. The observation was not in 
accord with that made by Grettie and King [1929] and Sipple and King [1930] 
(the latter cleared their decitrated juice in the first place with alcohol) who 
obtained a second precipitate at 7*2-74 which, they claimed, showed 
very little loss in activity after the reprccipitation. 

In dissolving the first precipitate in the above experiment an excess of 
10 % acetic acid, namely a volume equal to that of the original juice from 
which the precipitate was obtained, was used and this yielded a very clear 
solution. It has been since found that if less acetic acid is used the at 
which the second precipitate begins to appear is considerably lowered. Thus, 
with a certain juice it was possible, by using the least quantity of 10 % 
acetic acid necessary to dissolve the precipitate (about 10 cc. per 60 cc. of 
the original juice), to lower the pjj at which the precipitate first appears to 
6*2-6*9 (average 6*4) instead of 8 previously observed, and consequently a 
considerable precipitate was obtained when the was further raised to 7*4. 
The first precipitate began to appear at pg 6*5-6*0 (average 5*7). On testing 
the second precipitate for its antiscorbutic potency, it was found that an equi- 
valent of 6 cc. of the original decitrated juice gave very nearly the same degree 
of protection as an equivalent of 1*6 cc. of the first precipitate; in other words, 
a loss of rather less than 66 % was incurred in the reprecipitation. In esti- 
mating the dry matter in 7 samples of the first and second precipitates, de- 
composed with MgS 04 , during the progress of the biological test, it was found 
that the loss of solids varied from day to day but that the average amount 

^ Member of the Scientific Staff, Medical Research Council, working with grants for assietance 
and expenses. 
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of inactive material removed by the second precipitation amounted to only 
33 %, a lower figure than that of the loss incurred in antiscorbutic activity. 
No purification was therefore effected in this case. 

It must be further pointed out that the reducing capacity for phenolindo- 
phenol of the first precipitate of this batch averaged 11 cc. of 0*02 % phenol- 
indophenol per equivalent of 5 cc. of the original juice, the highest figure so 
far obtained by the author. In the second precipitate there was a loss of 
40-50 % of this reducing capacity. With the average preparation, however, 
such a loss would have brought the reduction down to a level which 
experience has shown to be characteristic of inactive fractions, and a risk is 
thus run of totally inactivating the fraction by a second precipitation, even 
when it is brought down at about 6*4. This point will be dealt with in 
detail in a subsequent publication. 
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LXIX. THE EFFECT OF DESICCATION UPON 
THE NUTRITIVE PROPERTIES OF 
EGG-WHITE. II. 

By MARGARET AVERIL BOAS FIXSEN. 

From the Department of Experimental Pathology, Lister Institute, London. 

{Received March 2nd, 1931.) 

In a previous paper [Boas, 1927] it was shown that dried egg-white, when 
used as the sole source of protein in a diet for young rats, produces a train of 
characteristic symptoms — notably dermatitis, baldness and spastic gait — 
terminating in death in from 4 to 6 weeks. It was shown further that this 
syndrome can be completely prevented if certain substances such as yeast, 
potato, arrowroot, commercial caseinogen, fresh egg-white and others are 
added to the diet, and the presence of an unknown protective dietary factor X 
in these substances was postulated. The symptoms were produced only when 
the egg-white was dried in the undenatured state, but the results were the 
same whether dehydration was carried out by evaporation in air at .37°, 
in vacuo in the presence of HjSO^ at room temperature, or by treatment with 
alcohol. The two following alternative hypotheses were advanced as possible 
explanations of the phenomena : 

(а) that dried egg-white is lacking in some essential dietary factor, which 
is supplied by protective factor X; 

(б) that a toxic substance is formed in dried egg-white as a result of 
desiccation, and that this is neutralised in some way by protective factor X. 

The investigation has since been carried a stage further and as there is at 
present no prospect of continuing it, it seems best to publish the results so 
far obtained although the work is still incomplete. There are now other workers 
in the field and it is hoped that the experiments described in this paper may 
be of assistance to them. 

Findlay and Stern [1929], using the same diet as the author, obtained 
similar results and confirmed the protective power of raw potato, yeast, raw 
egg-white, egg-yolk and cow’s milk. They found raw liver to have a high 
potency. They suggest that the condition produced in the rats fed upon the 
dried egg-white diet is analogous to “pink disease” (Swift’s disease) in 
children, the clinical picture of nervous and cutaneous symptoms being 
similar. An extensive histological study of the rats showed that the most 
important changes were in the skin, where there was active keratinisation, 
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and in the spinal cord, where a diffuse infiltration of small round cells into 
both grey and white matter was revealed. A mild case of Swift’s disease 
examined by them showed a similar infiltration into the spinal cord. Since 
Findlay and Stern were able to produce the characteristic symptoms in new- 
born and suckling rats by feeding the mother during pregnancy and lactation 
on the dried egg-white diet, they favour the hypothesis that the dried egg- 
white is deficient in some dietary essential, but they admit that the theory 
that a toxic substance is involved is not excluded by this evidence. 

Parsons [1931 J has also produced the dried egg-white syndrome in rats, 
which for the most part received diets containing as much as C6 % of protein 
in the form of dried egg-white, raw or cooked. In her description of the 
8ymj)toms Parsons mentions in addition a scaly condition of the tails which 
the present author has not observed. Parsons found that dried beef-liver, if 
constituting 20 % of the diet, protected the rats but that 10 % did not and 
that 20 % of dried yeast was also ineffective. 

The present paper is mainly concerned with a series of tests, some of a 
curative and some of a preventive nature, in which the effects of using some 
of the different constituents of egg-wdiite, fresh or dried, as the source of 
protein w'ere investigated. Such tests were expected to produce evidence 
which w^as in favour of or could be set against one or other of the alternative 
hypotheses described above. 


Dp:scrtption of oiets and materials used. 

Table I gives full details of the constitution of the various diets used in 
these experiments. Each rat received in addition to the diet 3 to 5 drops of 
cod-liver oil daily. All the egg-white diets were dissolved in water and 
coagulated by heat before incorporation in the diet. 


Table I. Details of the diets used. 


Diets (’(aitaininjij st'parale egj'- white proteins Casein- 



DW 

diet 

DG 

diet 

(Ici) 

(1/1) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

t) 

— ^ 

7 

open 

diet 

Liver 

diet 

Steak 

diet 

Dri<Ki white 

100 

100 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

50 

50 

50 

Pure ovjJbuTuin «(Jlution 





100 





— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Dried pure ovalhuniin 



(diy) 

100 










Dried ovoglobulin* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

200 

— 

— 

— 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Driwl egg-white less globulins 
Dried albumins and ovoinu- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 













100 

— 

91 

50 

— 

— 



coid 

Albumins and ovomucoid 















100 





— 

— 



from dried egg-white 

Fresh raw ox-liver 













— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

250 

— 

Fmh raw beef steak 
















— 

— 

— 



2.50 

Purified cawnnogen 

















— 

— 

50 





Wheat starch 

250 


250 

250 

250 

250 

260 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

Glucose 


250 





or 

250 

or 

250 






Hardened cotton seed oil 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

T5 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

Marmite 

25 

25 

25 

26 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

ISalt mixturest 

26 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Distillod water 

300 

300 


300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

:«» 

300 

300 

150 

150 

* This was 50 % NaCl. 



t McCollum, Simmouds and Pits [1917J. 

38—2 
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The materials used were prepared as follows. 

Dried egg-white. See Boas [1927]. 

Egg-white fractions, (1 a) Pure ovalbumin. Ovalbumin crystals were pre- 
pared from fresh egg-white by the method of Hopkins and Pinkus [1898], 
dissolved in water and dialysed against tap-water until free from sulphate, a 
little toluene being added to prevent decomposition. 

(1 b) Pure ovalbumin, dried. Fraction (1 a) was dried at 37*^. 

(2) Ovoglobulin, dried. To raw fresh egg-white an equal quantity of a 
saturated solution of ammonium sulphate was added and the precipitate 
filtered off. This was treated with a dilute solution of sodium chloride in order 
to dissolve the ovoglobulin. Most of the ovomucin remains undissolved 
[Hektoen and Cole, 1928] and can be filtered off. The ovoglobulin was then 
treated again with a saturated solution of ammonium sulphate and the pre- 
cipitate further purified by redissolving it in water and precipitating a third 
time. It was then dissolved, dialysed as above, taken up with a dilute solution 
of sodium chloride and dried as usual. This preparation contains a little 
ovalbumin as well as the ovoglobulin. 

(3) Filtrate after removal of the globulins, dried. Method (a). Raw fresh 
egg-white from which the globulins had been removed by half -saturation with 
ammonium sulphate was dialysed as above and dried in the usual way. 

Method (6). To raw fresh egg-white four volumes of water were added, the 
whole well mixed and made neutral to litmus with dilute acetic acid. The 
precipitate of globulins was filtered off and the filtrate dried. 

(4) Albumin and ovomucoid fraction from fresh egg-white, dried. Fresh raw 
egg-white, from which the globulins had been removed by half-saturation 
with ammonium sulphate, was treated with excess of solid ammonium sul- 
phate until no further precipitate could be produced and the filtrate was 
protein-free. The precipitate was filtered off, dissolved in water, reprecipitated 
and again filtered off. After dissolving in water it was dialysed and dried. 

(6) Albumin and ovomucoid fraction from, dried egg-white, dried, 200 g. of 
dried egg-white were dissolved in 1600 cc. of water. From this solution the 
albumin and ovomucoid fraction was prepared as under (4), 

Purified caseinogen. This was prepared by the method described by Chick 
and Roscoe [1928], to whom I am indebted for the sample used here. 

Yeast extract. Pressed washed yeast was heated for 5 hours at 120® and 
then stirred into a large volume of boiling dilute acetic acid (0*01 %) and 
boiled for 5 minutes. It was then filtered and the filtrate concentrated so 
that 1 cc. was equivalent to 0*7 g. of the original dry yeast. 

Yeast residue. The residue from the yeast extract was subjected to two 
further similar extractions and then dried at 37®. 1 g. of the residue was 
equivalent to 2*2 g. of the original dry yeast. 
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Experiments on the purified proteins op egg-white. 

Crystalline ovalbumin. 

Assuming that crude raw egg-white contains some essential accessory sub- 
stance X which is destroyed during drying (hypothesis (a) above) one might 
expect that a pure crystalline constituent protein such as ovalbumin would 
be freed from this factor. The use of pure ovalbumin as the sole protein of the 
diet would in that case be followed by the development of the same symptoms 
as are produced by the use of dried egg-white. Crystalline ovalbumin, pre- 
pared as described above, was used as the sole source of protein in the diet 
of two rats (see Table II), which had developed the usual symptoms as a 
result of receiving the dried egg-white diet (DW) for 8 weeks. Their condition 
immediately improved and rapid growth was resumed. It was, however, 
possible that the essential factor might still remain adherent to the albumin 
even after crystallisation. The solution of pure ovalbumin was therefore dried 
at 37°. Curative experiments on 3 rats (see Table II) proved it to have 
suffered no change in nutritive property. 


Table IL Results obtained when rats which had developed the symptoms as a 
result of receiving the dried egg-white {BW) diet were given instead diets 
containing different egg-white fractions as the source of protein. 


Length of Condition of rat when 
time on DW diet, changed 

Litter Rat previously r ^ \ 

No. No. (days) Symptoms Weight 


7H 057 ? 58 Severe Falling 

78 658 <S 58 „ „ 

81 686 ^ 8teak diet 51 Marked 


DW 

8‘J 097 21 

82 099 21 

84 716 S 33 

84 716 cj 42 

717 cJ 42 

718 $ 42 

714 42 

719 cJ 42 

720 9 42 

731 9 36 

736 ^ 36 

732 9 36 

734 S 30 

736 3 30 

737 30 

739 36 

738 (J 36 

7619 36 


Appearing 

Rising 

Severe 

Failing 

M^ked 

Stationary 

If 

Severe 

Mal'ked 

ff 

Severe 


Marked 

Severe 

Falling 

Marked 


Severe 

Stationary 


Falling 

Marked 

Stationary 


Result of change of diet 


New diet 
No.» 

Symptoms 

Weight 

8- 

(Irr) 

Healing 

Gain of 27 in 16 days 

{!«) 

If 

„ 24 „ 16 „ 

(U/) 

ff 

„ 32 „ 11 „ 

ilh) 


» 67 „ 18 „ 

No change 

Worse 

„ 9 „ 18 „ 

(lb) 

Healing 

„ 37 „ 18 

4 


» IB n 14 „ 

4 

ff 

„ 22 „ 18 

4 

M 

„ 29 „ 18 „ 

No change 

Worse 

Loss of 6 „ 9 ,, 


„ 4 „ 12 „ 



>. 7 „ 12 „ 

6 

Healing 

Gain of 26 „ 12 „ 

6 

» 12 „ 12 „ 

6 


ff 31 „ 12 „ 

6 


„ 28 „ 12 „ 

No change. 

Worse 

Loss of 8 „ 12 „ 

3 

Died in 7 davs 

3 

Worse 

Loss of 5 in 14 days 

4 

Healing 

Gain of 29 „ 16 „ 

2 

o 

M 48 „ 21 „ 


* See Table I. 


These results are opposed to the theory that the symptoms caused by the 
ingestion of dried egg-white as the sole protein are caused by a deficiency of 
some dietary essential. One is, therefore, forced to conclude that when egg- 
white is dried some toxic substance is formed (hypothesis (6)). 
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The source of the toxic substance. 

In the hope of determining from which of the constituents of egg-white 
the toxic substance is derived some of the other proteins contained in egg- 
white were examined separately. According to Hektoen and Cole [1928] there 
are five different proteins in egg-white, ovoglobulin and ovomucin together 
constituting the fraction precipitable by half-saturation with ammonium 
sulphate, ovalbumin and conalbumin both precipitated by saturation with 
ammonium sulphate, the first crystallisable and the second non-crystallisable 
and ovomucoid. The albumins constitute about 80 % of the total protein, 
the globulins 7 % and the ovomucoid 10 % . 

Use was made of this classification of Hektoen and Cole in preparing the 
egg-white fractions described above. From these egg-white diets (2), (3), (4) 
and (6) in Table I were made up and given to rats which had developed the 
usual symptoms as the result of receiving the DW diet for from 21 to 42 days. 

The results of the change of protein are shown in Table II. It will be seen 
that diets (2), (4) and (6) were harmless, their replacement of the DW diet 
being followed by healing and resumption of growth. Diet (3), however, con- 
taining the whole egg-white dried after removal of the globulin fraction, 
appeared to be toxic. To confirm this result, 3 rats of one litter were fed from 
weaning on diet (3), 6 rats from the same litter receiving the DW or DG diets. 
The remaining 3 rats in the litter received diet (5), containing as the sole 
protein the albumins and ovomucoid fraction prepared from dried egg-white. 
At the end of 6 weeks it was found that all the rats with the exception of 
those fed on diet (5) had developed the usual symptoms, thus confirming the 
toxic nature of egg-white dried after removal of the globulin fraction. This 
experiment demonstrated also the important fact that although dried egg-white 
is toxic, it is possible to prepare from it a non-toxic fraction. This provides 
further convincing proof that dried egg-white is not lacking in some unknown 
essential. The growth curves of the rats in this experiment are shown in Fig. 1. 

These results show that neither ovoglobulin, conalbumin, ovalbumin nor 
ovomucoid produces the toxic substance when it is dried. Since the toxic 
substance is produced when the albumins, the ovomucoid and the protein-free 
mother-liquor are dried together, ovomucin can also be exculpated. It follows, 
therefore, that the toxic substance is derived, either from some constituent 
of the mother-liquor or alternatively from one of the albumins or the ovomucoid 
when these are dried in the presence of the mother-liquor. Against the latter 
hypothesis must be set the harmless nature of the albumins and ovomucoid 
fraction when separated from the rest of the toxic dried egg-white. 

One is forced to conclude, therefore, that during desiccation of egg-white 
a toxic substance is formed from some non-protein constituent and that this 
substance remains present in the mother-liquor after removal of the proteins 
by precipitation with ammonium sulphate. This hypothesis cannot be re- 
garded as fully established until it has been shown that the addition of the 
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dried mother-liquor to an otherwise harmless diet results in the production of 
the characteristic syndrome, an experiment which has not as yet been 
carried out. 



Time, weeks 

Fig. 1. Growth curves of rats fed from weaning on diets containing as, the source of protein: 

A. Albumin and ovomucoid fraction from dried egg-white, 

B. Egg-white dricnf after removal of the globulin fraction. 

C. Dried cgg-white. 

In A, B and C the carbohydrate was glucose, in D wheat starch. 

All rats were from the same litter. 

The protective factor X. 

Solubility. Tt was shown previously [Boas, 1927] that the protective factor 
X appeared to be insoluble in water or alcohol. Further evidence on this 
point has been obtained. 

(1) The factor is not removed from caseinogen by repeated washing with 
dilute acetic acid followed by extraction with hot alcohol. Rats reared from 
weaning on the caseinogen diet described in Table I, in which the protein 
consisted of dried egg-white and purified caseinogen in equal quantities, grew 
well and appeared in perfect health. (It w^as shown before [Boas, 1927] that 
a reduction of the dried cgg-white in the diet to one-half the usual amount 
without the addition of any other substance did not decrease the severity of 
the symptoms produced.) 

(2) Only a small amount of the factor is extracted from fresh washed 
yeast by boiling in dilute acetic acid (0*01 %). A daily dose of yeast extract 
equivalent to 1*4 g. of dried yeast did little to prevent the syndrome in rats 
fed upon the DW diet, whereas a dose of the yeast residue equal to 1*3 g. of 
dried yeast gave good protection. 
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(3) Fresh egg-white possesses protective power. Complete protection re- 
sulted when fresh egg-white was ingested in a proportion to dried egg-white 
of one to one, but when the ratio was one to three, only partial protection was 
afforded. It has now been found that when a precipitate of albumins and 
ovomucoid is formed by saturation with ammonium sulphate of fresh egg- 
white, from which the globulins have been removed, the protective sub- 
stances are also carried down. This fraction can neutralise the toxic material 
in dried egg-white if it is given to rats in the proportion of one part of the 
fraction to one part of dried egg-white. 

The experiments briefly described above are shown in full detail in 
Table III. 


Table III. Details of experiments showing the presence of protective 
factor X in certain substances. 

Gain in 





Length 

body- 


Litter 

Rat 


of exp. 

weight 

Condition of rat at 

No. 

No. 

Diet* 

(days) 

g- 

close of exp. 

83 

705 2 \ 

DW 

41 

63 

Marked symptoms 

83 

712 

41 

79 


83 

707 $1 


41 

67 

Good condition 

83 

83 

708 91 
709^^1 

Caseinogen 

41 

41 

79 

111 

»» 

83 

710(^1 

i 

41 

97 

ft 

82 

695(^1 

t 

35 

— 

Dead 

82 

699 9 

DW 

42 

48 

Marked symptoms 

82 

700 91 

1 

42 

42 

ft 

82 

82 

702 91 

703 9 

696 cjl 

DW + daily dose of 2*0 cc. 

42 

42 

42 

66 

69 

42 

Moderate symptoms 

82 

yeast extract ( last 3 weeks) 

ft 

82 

694 

DW + daily dose of 0*6 g. 

42 

85 

Good condition 

82 

704 9 ) 

yeast residue (last 3 weeks) 

42 

72 

tt 

90 

772 9 

DW 

47 

44 

Moderate symptoms 

90 

90 

773 9 ) 
771 

Egg-white fraction, diet 7 

47 

47 

88 

85 

Good condition 

»> 

81 

683 cj] 


42 

59 

Severe symptoms 

81 . 

684^ 

DW 

42 

27 

tt 

81 

690 9 ) 

42 

25 

Marked symptoms 

81 

685(^1 


42 

113 

ft 

81 

81 

686 c?( 

687 <J{ 

Steak diet 

42 

42 

91 

89 

tt 

81 

691 9 ) 


42 

77 

ft 

81 

688 d'l 


23 

107 

Excellent condition 

81 

81 

689(3' 
692 9 

Liver diet 

23 

23 

64 

62 

tt 

tt 

81 

693 9 ) 


23 

71 

tt 


• See Table I. 


Distribution in noiture. The paucity of the protective factor X in lean meat 
has been confirmed. Rats reared on a diet (see Table I) in which the protein 
consisted of 50 g. of dried egg-white and 260 g. of raw lean beef steak (68 g. 
dry weight) showed a condition little superior to that of the controls receiving 
DW diet. On the other hand, raw liver is a rich source, for 260 g. (88 g. dry 
weight) of raw ox-liver proved amply sufficient to counteract the effects of 
50 g. of dried egg-white. Parsons [1931] foimd that the amount of dried beef- 
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liver needed to neutralise 66 g. of dried egg-white was between 10 and 20 g. 
and that 20 g. of dried yeast were inadequate. On the other hand, I have 
found that a rat ingesting from 1 to 2 g. of dried egg-white daily was kept in 
good health by a daily dose of 0-4 g. of dried yeast. Findlay and Stern [1929] 
have also confirmed the high protective potency of dried yeast. 

Refection. 

Some interesting light has been thrown on the problem by the discovery 
that rats showing characteristic symptoms when fed upon dried egg-white 
sometimes exhibit spontaneous cures. At the same time they produce bulky 
faeces containing undigested starch. These effects appear to be of a similar 
nature to the spontaneous cures occasionally observed in the case of rats 
reared upon a diet devoid of water-soluble vitamins [Fridericia et ah 1927; 
Rospoe, 1927]. In this condition, called 
refection by Fridericia, the rats pass bulky 
faeces white in colour with a large content 
of undigested starch and as long as such 
faeces are produced the rat is able to 
grow and enjoy perfect health in spite of 
the absence of water-soluble B vitamins 
from the diet. Refection can be trans- 
mitted by feeding the faeces of a refected 
rat and Fridericia et ah have postulated 
the existence of a virus of refection, culti- 
vated in the intestine of the affected rat 
and passing out in the faeces. 

In the spontaneous cures observed in 
rats receiving the dried egg-white diet the 
condition could also be passed from one 
rat to another by ingestion of the faeces. 

Furthermore, rats showing characteristic 
symptoms on the dried egg-white diet 
exhibited cures after receiving doses of 
the faeces from refected rats (see Fig. 2). 

It appears, therefore, that the agency in 
both cases of refection may be identical 
and this suggests two possibilities. If, as 
Fridericia suggests, refection is due to the growth in the gut of an organism 
which synthesises the members of the vitamin B complex, then this organism 
may also be supposed to synthesise the protective factor X. This is not im- 
probable for yeast has been found to be a rich source of all these factors. On 
the other hand, the spontaneous cures of the rats fed on the dried egg-white 
diet may be simply due to some union of the toxic substance with the undi- 
gested starch thus preventing absorption of the former. 



Time, weeks 


Fig. 2. Growth curves of rats showing: 

At A. Spontaneous cures. 

At B. Cures induced by a daily dose for 7 
daysof 0-7 g. of the faeces of a refected rat. 

At C. Cure induced by a daily dose for 
12 days of 0-5 g. of the faeces of rat 
713, showing a spontaneous cure. 

All rats were receiving the DW diet 
throughout. 
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Discussion. 

The weight of the evidence offered above is certainly on the side of the 
hypothesis that dried egg-white contains some toxic substance created during 
the process of drying. It is for the most part opposed to the theory that the 
nutritive disorder is due to a deficiency. These facts afford little support to 
Findlay and Stern’s proposed identification of the egg-white syndrome with 
Swift’s disease. Their case is based on pathological and clinical findings and 
until evidence of a therapeutic or dietetic nature is obtained must be regarded 
as unproved. 

The protein-free mother-liquor has been suggested as the source of the 
toxic substance, but this deduction is based on a process of exclusion and 
much further work is needed before it can be regarded as established. 

It has already been pointed out [Boas, 1927] that the protective factor X 
presents in its distribution in nature striking analogies with the water-soluble 
B vitamins, in particular with vitamin Bg. Its presence, however, in purified 
caseinogen which, so far as is at present known, contains none of the members 
of the vitamin B complex, and its absence from marmite clearly prove that 
it is not identical with any of these factors. It seems highly probable that it 
will ultimately prove to be a closely allied substance. 

The conception of a toxic substance in the diet, neutralised by a specific 
accessory factor, is not a new one in dietetics. Mellanby [1926] has demon- 
strated a toxamin in oatmeal the action of which is antagonised by vitamin D, 
and there is considerable evidence that the harmful effects of an excess of 
certain proteins in the diet can be counteracted by a factor probably identical 
with one of the constituents of the water-soluble B complex [Hartwell, 1922, 
1924, 1925; Header and Drummond, 1926; Hassan and Drummond, 1927; 
Parsons, 1931]. 

Summary. 

1. Pure ovalbumin, prepared by crystallisation from crude egg-white, 
forms a satisfactory protein for young rats. The same is true of ovoglobulin 
and of the total albumin and ovomucoid fraction. 

2. Desiccation does not alter the nutritive properties of these materials 
as is the case with crude egg-white. 

3. It therefore appears probable that the alteration in nutritive value 
observed when egg-white is dried is due not to the loss of some essential factor 
but to the formation of a toxic substance. 

4. Evidence is adduced suggesting that the toxic substance is formed from 
some non-protein constituent of the egg-white. 

6. It is possible to prepare from dried egg-white a protein fraction un- 
contaminated by this toxic substance. 

6. The protective factor X which is capable of neutralising the toxic 
substance in dried egg-white is present in raw liver, in a dried preparation of 
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the total albumin and ovomucoid fraction of egg-white, but not in raw beef 
eteak. 

7. It is only partially extracted from yeast by boiling dilute acetic acid. 

8. It is not removed from caseinogen by washing with dilute acetic acid 
and extraction with alcohol. 

9. Rats suffering from the effects of the dried egg-white can become spon- 
taneously refected in a similar manner to that observed by Fridericia and his 
colleagues and by Roscoe in the case of rats fed upon diets devoid of water- 
soluble B vitamins. 

10. This condition can be transmitted from one rat to another by in- 
gestion of the faeces. 

11. Refection can be induced in rats, receiving the dried egg-white diet, 
by feeding the bulky white faeces of refected rats on diets deprived of B vita- 
mins. This suggests that the agency is the same in both cases. 

I should like to record my thanks to Sir Charles Martin and to Dr H. Chick 
for their advice and help throughout the course of the investigation. 

The above work, publication of which has been delayed until now, was 
carried out for the most part during the tenure of a Beit Memorial Fellowsliip. 
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LXX. THE NATURE OF THE LIPOID MATTER 
EXTRACTED FROM GREEN LEAVES (SPINACH 

AND CABBAGE). 
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{Received March 4th, 1931.) 

The unsaponifiable fraction from the spinach leaf. 

Clenshaw and Smedley-MacLean [1929] examined the unsaponifiable matter 
of the lipoid matter of spinach leaves and isolated from it ( 1 ) carotene, (2) a satu- 
rated hydrocarbon melting at GS-BS-S® which they identified as hentriacontane 
C 3 iHfl 4 , and (3) a sterol which forms less than 5 % of the total unsaponifiable 
matter. The same authors also examined the leaves of green cabbage and showed 
that they contained a hydrocarbon, which they did not completely characterise, 
similar to that present in spinach. This was accompanied by a substance 
containing oxygen which did not appear to be represented in spinach and 
which was reserved for further investigation. 

Shortly afterwards Heyl, Wise and Speer [1929] published the results of 
an examination of spinach fat in which very much larger quantities of material 
had been worked up than had been used by the previous observers. The con- 
clusions of these authors differed so widely from those of Clenshaw and Smedley- 
MacLean that it seemed desirable to repeat the investigation of spinach fat 
and to endeavour to reconcile the discrepancies. 

The hydrocarbon isolated by Heyl, Wise and Speer melted at 67"5-68’6° 
and contained C, 84*8 %, H, 16 %: to this they ascribed the formula CaoH 42 , 
apparently on the ground of a single molecular weight determination by 
Bast’s method. Since the analyses and melting-points of the hydrocarbons 
isolated in the two investigations were completely in agreement and corre- 
sponded with those of the hydrocarbon Gs^Hgi, it appeared necessary to carry 
out a number of determinations of the molecular weight of the hydrocarbon 
by Bast’s method [1922] to see how far they agreed and also to confirm the 
composition of the hydrocarbon by submitting it to X-ray examination. 

In our hands the values obtained for the molecular weight of the hydro- 
carbon were 409, 432 and 424, while another observer found 406 and 420 for 
the same material. We can offer no explanation of the value of 285, the single 
observation recorded by Heyl, Wise and Speer. Our ex^rience indicates that 
while Bast’s method is exceedingly useful in fixing the approximate molecular 
weight of a hydrocarbon, it does not afford a basis for a decision between 
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adjacent members of a homologous series when carried out under the ordinary 
laboratory conditions of determining melting-points. 

We are indebted to Dr Piper for carrying out the X-ray examination. He 
reports that the hydrocarbon gave a very good photograph spacing 4L3 A units 
to J %. It gave a large number of orders — about ten measurable — and was 
probably a highly pure specimen of the hydrocarbon containing 31 carbon 
atoms. 

There is no doubt therefore that Clenshaw and Smedley-MacLean were 
correct in assigning the formula to the hydrocarbon present in the un- 

saponifiable matter of spinach. From the same material Heyl, Wise and Speer 
claim to have isolated two other substances; (1) an alcohol melting at 76-77^ 
to which they ascribed the formula C 22 H 4 gO as the result of analysis and of a 
single recorded observation by RasPs method, and (2) a substance melting at 
87-88° containing C, 77*7 %, H, 13-7 %, for the molecular weight of which 
a single determination by Rast’s method gave 272. Presumably as the result 
of an error in calculation the formula corresponding with a molecular 

weight of 370 is ascribed to this substance. Having worked up considerably 
more material than in the earlier investigation of Clenshaw and Smedley- 
MacLean, we succeeded in isolating a substance containing oxygen, which 
agreed in melting-point and in composition with the alcohol described by 
Heyl, Wise and Speer. The complete separation of all traces of hydrocarbon 
from the spinach alcohol is attended with some difficulty. We found that the 
alcohol formed an acetate melting at 61*5° and a urethane melting at 64-65° 
and closely resembled f^-ceryl alcohol. A specimen of the latter was prepared 
from Chinese wax and the addition of this alcohol, its acetate and urethane 
respectively to the similar compounds derived from the spinach alcohol caused 
no depression in melting-point. The alcohol described by Heyl, Wise and Speer 
as C 22 H 4 gO is therefore identical with ceryl alcohol. 


Alcohol 

c% 

“ /o 

Mean 
mol. wt. 
(Rost) 

M.P. 

Ceryl alcohol (Cg«H 540 ) 

81-67 

14-13 

382 

78-79° 

Alcohol from Spinach: 

(a) Heyl, Wise and Speer 

(b) Collison and Smedley-MacLean 

80-9 

14-2 

272 

7a-77° 

81-32 

13-74 

353 

77-78° 



365 

421 



In our investigation the total amount of dry spinach leaves worked up 
was 6‘1 kg. whereas the American investigators started with 68 kg. This 
probably explains why we did not succeed in obtaining any of the oxygen- 
containing substance melting at 87-88°, 0-2 g. of which was isolated by Heyl, 
Wise and Speer. 

The sterol from spinach was of particular interest. Unfortunately the 
amount isolated was not sufficient for an extended investigation. Our analyses 
agreed with those of the above observers and we confirm the formula C 27 H 4 gO. 
It is dextro-rotatory, melts at 164°, gives a Salkowski reaction with the reddish 
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colour in the sulphuric layer, and is highly unsaturated giving an iodine value 
by Hubrs method of 245. It closely resembles in its properties the much lower- 
melting zymosterol with which it is isomeric. 

The fatty acids of the spinach leaf. 

These were examined and palmitic and cerotic acids identified, confirming 
the result of Speer, Wise and Hart [1929]. From 3600 g. dried spinach leaves, 
69’ 12 g. of material soluble in light petroleum were extracted. On saponifying 
this with a cold alcoholic solution (6 %) of sodium ethoxide, 26*67 g. of un- 
saponifiable matter were obtained and after acidification and further puri- 
fication by boiling with charcoal in solution in light petroleum, 10-5 g. of fatty 
acids were isolated. The acid fraction was separated by means of the solubilities 
of its lead salts in ether into a liquid and a solid fraction. The latter was sepa- 
rated into two parts which showed the following properties : 


Fraction I 

M.P. 

Mol. weight 
(by titration) 
406 

(Several times recrystallised) 

78-78-5° 

— 

Oerotic acid 

78-79° 

410 

Mixed M.p. 

78-79° 

— 

Fraction II 

50° 

266 

(Several times recrystallised) 

59-or 

— 

Palmitic acid 

62° 

256 


The molecular weight of the liquid portion of acids was found by titration 
to be 269 and its iodine value 206*8; on bromination of this portion, oleic and 
linolenic acids were identified. A doubly unsaturated acid was also present, 
but the solubility of its tetrabromide in light petroleum was greater than that 
expected for the bromide of linoleic acid. It is possible therefore that the doubly 
unsaturated acid present is either an isomeride of linoleic acid or else a lower 
homologue. The quantity of material at our disposal did not permit us to 
investigate this further. 

The unsaponifiable fraction from the cabbage leaf. 

The amount of lipoid material extracted by light petroleum from green 
cabbage leaves which had previously been dried in air at 37° was similar to 
that which we had obtained from spinach leaves, namely about 2 %, of the 
weight of dried le&ves. Approximately one half of this consists of unsaponi- 
fiable matter. Chibnall and Channon [1927, 1] carried out an investigation 
on the lipoid matter of cabbage, prepared in a somewhat different manner. 
Their method was to mince the cabbage leaves, to add an equal volume of 
water to the minced leaves and to express the juice, which was then coagulated 
at 70°. The coagulum was separated by filtration and pressed so that the re- 
sidue contained about 40 % of water. The residue when treated with ether 
gave an extract which was dark green in colour and contained chlorophyll and 
its decomposition products, whereas the extract which we obtained by the 
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direct treatment of the leaves (dried at 37®) with light petroleum was light 
yellow and almost free from chlorophyll. 

The lipoid matter from the petroleum extract was saponified in the cold 
by means of 6 % alcoholic sodium ethoxide and gave about half its own weight 
of unsaponifiable matter. The iodine value of the unsaponifiable matter 
obtained from the green leaves of large summer cabbage was 100 compared 
with upvalue of 57*5 for that obtained from the pale yellow heart leaves of the 
same cabbage. The iodine value of the unsaponifiable matter prepared from a 
green unheaded winter cabbage was 58*5. The difference in iodine value is 
probably explained by differences in carotene content [Collison, Hume, 
Smedley-MacLean and Smith, 1929J for the carotene content of white leaves 
is much less than that of green leaves and the winter cabbage also proved less 
effective as starting material for the preparation of carotene than the large- 
headed summer cabbage. The iodine value of carotene determined by the same 
method as that used for the unsaponifiable matter of cabbage was 330 and the 
proportion of carotene present in the unsaponifiable matter must therefore 
greatly influence the iodine value of the unsaponifiable material. 

The unsaponifiable material was treated with hot alcohol: most of the 
carotene remained in the sticky insoluble residue and from this a specimen 
melting at 178® was prepared. In the hot alcoholic solution there remained 
the hydrocarbon and oxygen-containing compound previously noticed by 
Clenshaw and Smedley-MacLean. A full description of these substances was 
published by Channon and Chibnall [1929] shortly afterwards and they were 
identified as ^/-nonacosane, w-dimyristyl ketone respectively. We 

found that the best method of separating these substances is by washing the 
mixture with small quantities of cold light petroleum, in which the hydro- 
carbon is more readily soluble. When the mixture containing a large pro- 
portion of the ketone was converted to the oxime by the method described by 
Channon and Chibnall and the substance obtained after oximation dissolved 
in acetic acid, the precipitate which separated when the solution was cooled 
melted at 55® 60®. On the addition of alcohol to the filtrate, short needles 
separated melting at 57*5®. When these were mixed with palmitone oxime 
(m.p. 58-59®) the melting-point of the mixture was depressed by 5®. The oxime 
of the dimyristyl ketone described by Channon and Chibnall melted however 
at 50-51®. In another similar preparation of the oxime starting with a different 
batch of material, the oxime which separated melted at 52-53®. Both specimens, 
melting respectively at 52-53® and at 57*5®, gave the same results on analysis 
and from both on treatment with acid the same ketone melting at 80® was 
recovered. We are now investigating the reason for this difference in melting- 
point, which we cannot at present explain. 
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The fatty adds of the cabbage lexif 

Prom 2800 g. of dry cabbage leaves, 14‘3 g. of fatty acids insoluble in water 
were separated and these were divided by the usual lead salt method into 
7*21 g. of liquid and 1*6 g. of solid acids. 

The solid acid fraction was separated by repeated crystallisation into two 
parts melting respectively at 62-64® and 80-80*5®. So little material was 
available that the definite identification of these fractions presented consider- 
able difficulties. The lower melting fraction appeared to consist chiefly of 
palmitic acid. The molecular weight determined by titration of the fraction 
of M.p. 80° was 357, a value intermediate between those required for behenic 
acid (C22H44O2, M.p. variously given as 77-78°, 80-82®, 84®) and lignoceric acid 
(C 24 H 4 g 02 , M.p. 80*5°). An ethyl ester was prepared from the small amount of 
acid available and melted at 51-52®. The ethyl ester of behenic acid melts at 
56-57®. 

Chibnall and Channon [1927, 2] give the following figures for the identifi- 
cation of the fractions from the 1*45 g. of solid acids isolated by them from 
cabbage : 




c% 

H% 

M.W. 

M.P. 

Fraction (1) 

0*38 

75*23 

12*60 

271 

54-66*^ 

(2) 

0*65 

75*18 

12*43 

262 

54-55° 

(3) 

0*34 



266 

— 


They point out that these figures would be given by a mixture of 30 % of 
stearic and 70 % of palmitic acid and hence they assume that these acids are 
present. A mixture of 90 % palmitic acid with 10 % behenic acids would give 
the following figures : 

C % H % M.W. 

75*19 12*61 264 

From the evidence now brought forward it is clear that the evidence for 
the presence of stearic acid in the cabbage leaf is very doubtful, since in this 
plant the palmitic acid present is associated with a small proportion of a 
higher saturated acid, probably behenic. 

In view of the recent identification of the liquid acids as oleic, linoleic or 
its homologue, and linolenic, we did not further investigate the liquid fraction 
of the acids. 


General remarks on the lipoid material extracted from green leaves. 

From the investigation of the leaves of cabbage and spinach and from the 
evidence available, chiefly in the work of Power, Tutin and th6ir collaboratars, 
it seems probable that the higher members of the normal paraffin series and 
their derivatives must play an important part in the metabolism of the plant 
leaf. 
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Speaking generally the bulk of the acids of the leaf seem to be the unsatu- 
rated acids. Linolenic, linoleic or an isomeride, oleic and an unsaturated acid 
containing 16 carbon atoms have been recorded. The proportion of solid acids 
is small and of these palmitic acid seems to be an almost invariable constituent 
and in a large proportion of instances has been isolated in the pure state. 
Smaller amounts of one or other of the higher saturated fatty acids appear 
commonly to be present. Stearic acid is frequently noted though the evidence 
for its presence often consists of the analysis of a fraction of fatty acids of 
lower melting-point and slightly higher carbon content than palmitic acid. 
This mixture is sometimes obtained by recrystallisation and sometimes by 
saponification of a fraction obtained by distillation of the methyl esters, but in 
many cases the evidence adduced for the presence of stearic acid is uncon- 
vincing. From the evidence in the literature cerotic appears to occur most 
commonly of the higher fatty acids and several instances are recorded of the 
’Occurrence of arachidic, behenic, and melissic acids. 

The higher fatty alcohols also occur; ceryl alcohol has been found in spinach 
leaves in the present investigation, in hops [Power, Tutin and Rogerson, 191 3j, 
in Prurniti serothm [Power and Moore, 1909] and in other plants. 

The occurrence of these higher fatty alcohols and acids is of interest in 
connection with the presence of the higher paraffin hydroc^arbons in leaves. 
Thorpe and Holmes [J901] isolated from tobacco leaves two hydrocarbons 
melting respectively at 59*3-59*8‘^ and 67*8-68*5^, and identified them as the 
normal paraffin hydrocarbons containing 27 and 31 carbon atoms. Since that 
time, the analyses of a large number of leaves, stems and flowers have been 
made chiefly by Powder, Tutin and their collaborators. In a somewhat cursory 
survey of the literature we have noted the isolation of these hydrocarbons 
from 39 different plants. From 21 of these hentriacontane (C3iHg4), melting 
at 68° or in its near neighbourhood, has been separated. This hydrocarbon is 
the one most often recorded and is presumably derived from palmitic acid, 
by conversion of the latter to palmitone and by the subsequent reduction of 
the latter. We can however in the papers we have examined find no record of 
the presence of palmitone in the same material and we have been unable to find 
any evidence of the presence of this ketone in the spinach leaf. The presence 
of pentatriacontane C35H72 which bears a similar relation to stearic acid to 
that existing between hentriacontane and palmitic acid is recorded nine 
times; heptacosane C27H54 presumably derived from myristic acid appears five 
times. Nonacosane C29H4Q, m.p. 63-64°, was isolated by Pickles [1911] from the 
leaves and stems of bog myrtle and recently by Channon and Chibnall from 
cabbage. There also occurs nine times the description of triacontane C30H42, a 
hydrocarbon which alone of those described contains an even number of 
carbon atoms and which could not therefore be derived by the method 
postulated from any one single fatty acid. The evidence for the existence of 
this seems weaker than for that of any of the other hydrocarbons described 
and it appears not improbable that the so-called triacontane should really be 
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regarded as nonacosane, since the evidence rests chiefly on the determination 
of the melting point and this in all cases approximates closely to that of the 


nonacosane. 

M.r. 

Source 


Nonacosane 63-64"* 

Bog myrtle 

Pickles [1911] 

(uncorr. 62 •7-62*8®) Cabbage 

Channon and Chibnall [1929] 

Triacontane 64-65® 

ArUhemis nobths 
flowers 

Power and Browning 

[1914, 2] 

60-61® 

Cotton -root bark 
Euphorbia pihihfera 

[1014, l] 

M „ [1913] 

63-65® 

Matricaria chafnotnilln 
flowers 

[1914, 3] 

65*2® 

Eriodictyon leaves 

Power and Tutin [19071 

65-5® 

Cluytia mnilis 

Tutin and Clewer [ 1912] 

65*5® 

Solanum ang^iAti folium 
leaves and flowers 

» M 11914] 


Since Levene, West and van Scheer [1915] find that the melting-point 
of synthetic triacontane is 69-70®, the examination of the naturally occurring 
hydrocarbon which has been identified as triacontane needs revision ; there are 
certainly grounds for believing that it may be identical with nonacosane. 

If triacontane may be eliminated, the existence of hydrocarbons containing 
only odd numbers of carbon atoms agrees with their derivation from the fatty 
acids containing respectively 14, 15, 16 and 18 carbon atoms. The difficulty of 
obtaining the solid saturated acids from leaves in sufficient quantity to make 
a complete identification renders it difficult to say whether the acid with 15 
carbon atoms does occur in the plant leaf. Acids with odd numbers of carbon 
atoms are described, as for instance, that with 21 carbon atoms which is 
several times recorded [e.g. Tutin and Clewer, 1912] and it may well be that 
a-oxidation of palmitic acid takes place in the plant leaf. The occurrence of 
dimyristyl ketone in the cabbage leaf together with the hydrocarbon derived 
from it by reduction is of great interest and suggests that the fatty acid con- 
taining 16 carbon atoms must occur at some stage in the metabolism of the 
leaf. 

Summary, 

1. The unsaponifiable matter of the spinach leaf contains in addition to 
carotene and a sterol, C27H4QO, the hydrocarbon hen triacontane, CgiH^, the 
identification of which has been confirmed by X-ray examination. Ceryl 
alcohol €2511540 is also present. Palmitic, cerotic, oleic, linolenic acids and an 
isoiheride of linoleic acid have been isolated. 

2. The identification of nonacosane and w-dimyristyl ketone in the 
unsaponifiable matter of the cabbage leaf [Channon and Chibnall, 1929] is 
confirmed. The saturated fatty acids are palmitic and a higher fatty acid, 
probably behenic. 

3. The question of the occurrence of the higher paraflS.n hydrocarbons in 
the leaf and their probable derivation is discussed. 

We desire to acknowledge our gratitude to the Department of Scientific 
-and Industrial Besearch for a grant which has given us the opportunity to 
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carrying out the X-ray examination of the hydrocarbon. 
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LXXI. THE CUPROUS DERIVATIVES OF SOME 
SULPHYDRYL COMPOUNDS. 

By NORMAN WINGATE PIRIE. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge. 

{Received March 2nd, 1931.) 

Metallic derivatives of mercaptans have been long known and in the cases 
of mercury and lead extensively studied. The copper derivatives on the other 
hand, though they have been prepared on numerous occasions, have received 
comparatively little attention and have rarely even been analysed. It is one 
of the purposes of this paper to point out that the formation of a cuprous 
compound is a general reaction of mercaptans, and that such compounds are 
frequently very well suited for their isolation or purification. 

Precipitates have frequently been obtained on adding a solution of a 
cupric salt to a mercaptan in neutral or slightly acid solution, but Klasou [1877], 
using thioglycoUic acid, first pointed out that it was a cuprous compound that 
was formed while some of the mercaptan was oxidised to disulphide. Before 
this Carius [1862] had prepared copper derivatives of mono-, di- and tri- 
thioglycerol; his analytical figures show that these contain univalent copper. 

Suter [1895] and Gabriel [1905] as well as several more recent workers, 
have prepared mixtures of cuprous cysteine and cuprous chloride by adding 
copper sulphate solution to a solution of cysteine hydrochloride, while Morner 
[1904] and Friedmann [1903] have investigated the cuprous derivatives of 
a- and j8-thiolactic acids. It is probable also that the greyish-black precipitate 
which Lewis and McGinty [1922] obtained on adcling copper sulphate to an 
extract of the urine of a rabbit which had been fed on phenylcarbanudo- 
cystine was the cuprous compound of phenylcarbamidocysteine. 

So far the methods for the preparation of cuprous mercaptides have all 
involved the conversion of half the mercaptan to the corresponding disulphide, 
and this renders them unsuitable for preparing pure mercaptans. Hopkins’s 
[1929] striking observation, that cuprous oxide would react with a mercaptan in 
acid solution to form the cuprous mercaptide, has changed the whole situation, 
since by this method, with a little care, a mercaptan may be quantitatively 
precipitated as its cuprous derivative and so obtained pure. 

Experimental. 

Part I. The preparation of some cysteine and cystine derivatives. 
Acetylcysteine. Diacetylcystine was first made by Inouye [1929] by the 
hydrolysis of various diacetylcystine esters. Working at 37®, and adding the 
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theoretical amount of sodium hydroxide gradually so that the fn never 
exceeds 9*6 (0*2 g. of glycine may conveniently be added to buffer the fluid 
at this p^) I find that the hydrolysis of 5 g. of the methyl ester of diacetyl- 
cystine dissolved in 200 cc. of water takes 6 hours. The propyl ester, the use 
of which Inouye recommends, is much less soluble and the saponification of 
5 g. suspended in 600 cc. of water requires 9 hours at 60°. 

These methods are laborious and there is great risk of racemisation during 
the hydrolysis. A simpler method was therefore sought. Neither acetyl 
chloride nor acetic anhydride will react with cystine in pjridine suspension, 
but the latter, as Nicolet [1930] and Du Vigneaud and Hollander [1930] have 
also found, reacts smoothly m alkaline solution. 

10 g. of cystine are dissolved in 50 cc. of 10 % sodium hydroxide, 16 cc. 
of acetic anhydride are added and the mixture is kept cool and stirred until 
homogeneous. The excess of acetic acid and acetic anhydride is removed by 
distillation at 40° in vacuo till a viscous gum remains. This is dissolved in 
300 cc. of 4 % (by volume) sulphuric acid and reduced with 5 g. of zinc dust; 
the mixture is stirred occasionally and filtered after about 30 minutes. An 
aqueous suspension of cuprous oxide is cautiously added to the filtrate, care 
being taken that, after each addition, the precipitate has lost its initial pink 
colour before more cuprous oxide is added. The end-point is easily found by 
centrifuging a sample and adding cuprous oxide to the centrifugate, but, 
should it be overshot and the cuprous tiompound of acetylcysteine redissolvc, 
the latter maybe quantitatively re-precipitated by aeration. This phenomenon 
has already been described in the case of glutathione [Pirie, 1930]. 

The colourless cuprous compound is washed by repeatedly stirring up the 
precipitate in distilled water and centrifuging. After 3-4 washings the centri- 
fugate remains cloudy even after 15 minutes at 3500 r.p.m. It is then sulphate- 
free and contains some dissolved cuprous acetylcysteine. On suspending the 
thoroughly washed solid in water and decomposing with HgS (by the closed 
vessel method) a suspension of cuprous sulphide resembling strong coffee is 
obtained. This is perfectly transparent when diluted and the sulphide cannot 
be removed by centrifuging or filtering through kieselguhr. The solution is 
evaporated to complete dryness in vacuo at 45° and the residue is boiled up 
with glacial acetic acid. The cuprous sulphide may now be removed by 
filtration and the filtrate, after concentration by vacuum distillation, is 
evaporated to crystallisation in a desiccator over soda-lime. Whetstone- 
shaped crystals of acetylcysteine form readily on scratching the concentrated 
acetic acid solution with a glass rod. 

The yield is variable, depending on the completeness of the precipitation 
with cuprous oxide but is generally about 6-6 g. m.p. (uncorr.) 107°-109°. 
(Found: N, 8^52 %; S, 19-9 %; Calc.: N, 8-59 %; S, 19-63 %.) 

CMoroacetyhysteine. Fischer and Suzuki [1904] isolated dichloroacetyl- 
cystine by extracting with ether the solution obtained when chloroacetyl 
chloride is added to an alkaline solution of cystine. This method gives a pure 
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unhydrated product, but it is troublesome when used on a large scale. The 
hydrate, slightly contaminated with coloured products, will however crystal- 
lise from the acidified reaction mixture on standing for a day in the ice-chest. 

To 22-3 g. of cystine, dissolved in 188 cc. of N NaOH, 16*7 cc. i.e. 25 g. of 
chloroacetyl chloride and 275 cc. of N NaOH are added concurrently in the 
course of an hour, the temperature being kept below 5° throughout. After 
standing at room temperature for 2 hours 34 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid are added and the mixture is filtered after being well shaken. It is put in 
the ice-chest and next day the hydrated dichloroacetylcystine is filtered off 
and washed with cold water. The yield at this stage is 27 g. and a further 3-5 g. 
of a less pure material may be obtained by distilling the filtrate and washings 
ui vacuo until an oil separates, and cooling. 

4 g. of hydrated dichloroacetylcystine and 1 g. of zinc dust are shaken at 
room temperature for an hour with 120 cc. of 2*5 % H2SO4 . The dichloroacetyl- 
cystine and most of the zinc dissolve. Some HgS is formed. If the reaction 
mixture is heated, or if a large excess of zinc is used, there is more of this de- 
struction and some free hydrochloric acid, which interferes with the subsequent 
precipitation by cuprous oxide, is also formed. Dewar and Gamgee [1871] 
observed the production of H2S during the reduction of cystine by tin, and 
some HgS is almost always formed during the reduction of a disulphide by 
zinc even in the cold, but it is more marked in the case of dichloroacetyl- 
cystine than in that of any other compound that I have used. 

The solution is filtered and, if necessary, air is blown through it to remove 
the HgS; after warming to about 40® cuprous oxide suspension is added very 
gradually. When about half of the cuprous oxide has been added the action 
proceeds more rapidly and the mixture frequently sets to a perfectly rigid jelly 
which breaks up into a curd on stirring. Cuprous chloroacetylcysteine is 
soluble in presence of excess of cuprous oxide but is re-precipitated on aeration. 
Owing to the relative insolubility of chloroacetylcysteine in water it is un- 
necessary to wash the cuprous compound very thoroughly and a few washings 
with water on a Buchner funnel are adequate. 

As in the case of acetylcysteine a colloidal solution of cuprous sulphide 
is formed if cuprous chloroacetylcysteine is decomposed with HgS in aqueous 
suspension. When suspended in glacial acetic acid, however, especially in the 
presence of the electrolytes which were not removed by washing, the CujS 
separates after a few hours as a precipitate. It is filtered and the filtrate, after 
concentration by distillation in vacuo, is evaporated in a vacuum desiccator 
over soda-lime. The crystals are recrystallised from water. Chloroacetyl- 
cysteine generally forms irregular angular masses but occasionally small regular 
octohedra are obtained. Yield 2-2*5 g. m.p. 126®. (Found: N, 6*96%; 
S, 16*67 %; Cl, 17*34 %; Calc.: N, 7*09 %; S, 16*2 %; Cl, 17*97 %.) 

Glycyleysteine. 4 g. of hydrated dichloroacetylcystine are put in a strong 
100 cc. flask and 20 cc. of ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0*680) are added. Since 
the neutralisation of the acid by ammonia evolves considerable heat it is best 
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to add 5 cc. of ammonia first with cooling and then, when the solid has again 
reached room temperature, the remainder. The flask is tightly stoppered and 
kept in an incubator at 37® for 4 days. So far the method is simply a modi- 
fication of that of Abderhalden and Spinner [1919] for the preparation of 
dig! ycylcy Stine. 

As much of the excess ammonia as possible is removed by distilling the 
brownish-coloured solution in vacuo till it forms a gum adhering to the sides 
of the flask, this is dissolved in 20 cc. of 2 % sulphuric acid. To the acid solution 
2*9 g. of finely powdered silver sulphate are added and the mixture is left, with 
occasional stirring, for some hours. It is important to precipitate all the 
chlorine at this stage. After filtering, 40 cc. of 2 % sulphuric acid are added 
to the filtrate, followed, after removing any excess of silver with HgS, by 1-2 g. 
of zinc dust. Reduction is complete in about 20 minutes. The excess of zinc 
is filtered off and the filtrate heated to about SO'^ before any cuprous oxide is 
added. Precipitation will occur at a low^er temperature if all the hydrochloric 
acid has not been removed or if a considerable amount of cuprous glycyl- 
cysteine has already been forme<l. If however cuprous oxide is added to a cold 
acid solution of glycylcysteine most of it is converted to cupric oxide and 
(‘opper. As in the case of the two compounds already described an excess of 
cuprous oxide will cause re-solution of the already precipitated cuprous com- 
pound. On aeration it is re-precipitated as a bright yellow powder which, 
apart from its colour, is identical with the flocciilent white mass which is 
formed at first. 

The removal of the last traces of sulphuric acid from this substance is 
difficult, and as the properties of the resulting glycylcysteine show, I have 
probably never accomplished it quite completely. It is advisable to use a 
filtration method of washing, similar to that which has been described already 
[Pirie, 1930], rather than to wash by centrifuging. The cuprous glycyl- 
cysteine is somewhat unstable in the absence of acid and gradually becomes 
greenish on exposed surfaces when the washing has been carried nearly to 
completion. It is suspended in water and decomposed with HgS. Decom- 
position is very rapid and after a few hours the solution may be filtered from 
cuprous sulphide. It is advisable to keep the volume of water used to suspend 
the cuprous compound as small as possible and to evaporate the filtrate (still 
containing some HgS) rapidly in a vacuum desiccator over sulphuric acid and 
caustic soda. Residual sulphuric acid keeps the of the resulting gum down 
to about 4 and makes crystallisation difficult. It will always crystallise however 
when seeded.^ Owing to the excessive solubility of glycylcysteine in water 
the mother-liquor in contact with it is very viscous and filtration is slow. A 

^ After several early failures crystals wore obtained by adding pyridine to the hydrochloric 
acid-containing gum which resulted when the treatment with silver sulphate was omitted. On 
washing with alcohol fairly pure glycylcysteine was obtained, but it is difficult to make the 
removal of pyridine hydrochloride by alcohol under these conditions complete. Since then I have 
experienced no difficulty with ciystallisation. 
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further quantity of less pure material may be obtained by adding alcohol to 
the filtrate. As usual the yield is variable but 5~6 g. may be expected. 

Glycylcysteine has no definite melting-point. It sinters at 130® and then 
gradually swells to a semi-solid foam which melts again at 177® and goes brown. 
(Found: N, 15-28 %; S, 18-08 %: Calc.: N, 15-73 %; S, 17-97 %.) 

Methyl ester of acetylcysteine. The disulphide is prepared by a method based 
on that of Inouye [1929]. A suspension of 6*8 g. of cystine dimethyl ester 
hydrochloride in 50 cc. of dry p3rridine is cooled to 0® and 4 cc. (excess) of 
acetyl chloride added gradually. Considerable heat is developed and the ester 
hydrochloride dissolves when about half the acetyl chloride has been added ; 
crystals separate on adding the remainder. After standing at room temperature 
for 3 hours it is filtered through a small Hirsch funnel. Great care must be 
exercised here since the white crystals which remain on the funnel are apt to 
turn brown and melt, and occasionally ignite, on exposure to air. As soon as 
the fluid has been sucked through the funnel is removed from the flask 
and washed out. I have attempted to avoid this by adding the theoretical 
amount of acetyl chloride, but this results in a very much diminished yield. 
The filtrate is evaporated in a vacuum desiccator over sulphuric acid till 
crystallisation commences. On mixing with its own volume of water a mass 
of crystals is obtained and filtered off. The filtrate is brought to about pn 6 
with 10% sodium hydroxide; on removing most of the liberated pyridine 
in a vacuum desiccator further crystallisation takes place. The crystals are 
washed with cold water. 

6*9 g. of colourless crystals, m.p. 128~9®, are obtained. Unlike Inouye, I find 
that the dimethyl ester of diacetylcystine is perfectly stable in air and not at 
all hygroscopic. (Found : N, 7-95 % ; S, 18-19 % ; Calc. : N, 7-95 % ; S, 18-18 %.) 

0-380 g. was made up to 10 cc. with water and the rotation measured in a 
19-95 cm. polarimeter tube. 

Using the two mercury lines the rotations were - 7-35® and — 6-53® 
these values gave — 96-94® and — 86-13®. The latter figure is 

in good agreement with the value (— 85-59°) given by Voss, Guttmann and 
Klemm [1930]. 

Zinc dust is added to 2 g. of diacetylcystine dimethyl ester dissolved in 
150 cc. of 2 % sulphuric acid in the cold. The solution is filtered and treated 
"with cuprous oxide at about 30® in the usual way. After washing, the cuprous 
acetylcysteine ester is suspended in glacial acetic acid and decomposed with 
HgS. The cuprous sulphide remains colloidal even on boiling so the suspension 
is evaporated to dryness in vaauo and boiled with benzene. The benzene 
solution is filtered and evaporated in a desiccator over paraffin after most of 
the benzene has been removed on a water-bath. The residue may be recrystal- 
lised from water containing a little acetic acid and melts at 80®. (Found: 
N, 7-94 %; S, 18-35 %; Calc.: N, 7-91 %; S, 18^08 %), 

Diacetylcystine dipropyl ester. Propyl alcohol is dried by distilling from 
lime and 6 g. of cystine are suspended in a litre. Hydrogen chloride is passed 
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into the mixture, boiling under a reflux condenser, for 2 hours. It is filtered 
hot and evaporated to small bulk by vacuum distillation. 6 g. (m.p. 178-9^^) 
of cystine dipropyl ester hydrochloride separate out on cooling with ice. A 
further crop of crystals separates on adding ether. 

7 g. of ester hydrochloride are acetylated in 100 cc. of pyridine with 4-2 cc. 
of acetyl chloride. After lying overnight in the ice-chest the solution is filtered 
and the filtrate distilled in vac^w to remove most of the pyridine. On adding 
ether 5*9 g. of diacetylcystine dipropyl ester separate. On recrystallising from 
water masses of fine needles are formed which are not hygroscopic and melt 
at 124“5'^. (Inouye gave 175^^ and 117-8® as the melting-points of cystine 
dipropyl ester hydrochloride and diacetylcystine dipropyl ester respectively.) 
(Found: N, 6*61 %; S, 15*55 %; Calc.: N, 6-86 %; S, 15-69 %.) 

Dwwnamykystine dimethyl ester, 12 g. of cinnamyl chloride are added in 
the course of 5 minutes to a cooled suspension of 10-5 g. of cystine dimethyl 
ester hydrochloride in 260 cc. of dry pyridine. The mixture is then left for 
8 hours at room temperature. The pyridine is distilled off in vacuo till crystals 
separate. These are filtered off, after standing overnight in the ice-chest, and the 
filtrate is poured into water. Both the crystals and the solid which separates 
when the pyridine filtrate is poured into water are recrystallised from alcohol. 
The product crystallises in very pale yellow leaflets whicli melt at 161-2®. 
(Found: N, 5-06 %; S, 12-21 %; Calc.: N, %; S, 12-12 %.) 

0-3024 g. of dicinnamylcystine dimethyl ester are dissolved in acetic acid 
and made up to 10 cc. At 17® the rotations for the mercury lines are — 1-21® 
and — 0-82® in a 2 dm. tube, i.e, =- — 20® and — — 13*6®. 

Oxidised glutathione, Hopkins [1929] observed that when glutathione was 
oxidised by aeration at 7-6 in the presence of a trace of iron, the product 
isolated, after adding sulphuric acid to remove the baryta used to adjust 
the by evaporation followed by treatment with alcohol, had a low 
nitrogen and sulphur content. Very slow oxidation in the absence of iron was 
found to give similar results so other oxidising agents were tried. Hydrogen 
peroxide proved to be very much the most suitable. 

A 3 0-20 % solution of glutathione is used and exactly the theoretical 
amount of 30 % hydrogen peroxide is added. Copper catalyses the oxidation 
of the — SH group at this (2^8) and in the presence of 1 mg. of copper the 
oxidation of 10 g. of reduced glutathione is complete in 3 hours. So long as an 
excess of hydrogen peroxide is not added no side reactions occur and 1 mol. 
of HgOa will cause the complete disappearance of the nitroprusside reaction 
from a solution containing 2 mols. of glutathione. Glutathione prepared from 
its cuprous compoimd may contain less than 1 part of copper per million. It 
is generally necessary therefore to add a trace of copper sulphate or oxide. 
When oxidation is complete the solution is cooled to 0®, put in a vacuum 
desiccator, and exhausted rapidly so that it freezes. The vacuum is maintained 
and in the course of a day aU the ice evaporates leaving the oxidised glutathione 
as a white feathery non-hygroscopic mass easily soluble in water. It has not 
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yet been crystallised. Oxidised glutathione prepared in this way gives analy-^ 
tical figures for N and S identical with those of the reduced glutathione used 
in its preparation. 

Mason [1931, 2] in a very recent paper has pointed out that oxidised gluta- 
thione holds alcohol tenaciously. It is obvious therefore that, apart from its 
very great convenience, the method of preparation of oxidised glutathione 
just described has no merit except the avoidance of alcohol. The presence of 
alcohol explains Pirie and Pinhey's [1929] observation that the oxidised gluta- 
thione used contained 17 % of an impurity which had no titratable groups. 


Part II. Preparation and properties of the cuprous derivatives 
of some thiol compounds. 

Cysteine. Although mixtures of cuprous cysteine and cuprous chloride have 
been prepared by several different workers, no one appears to have prepared 
pure cuprous cysteine. 

Z-Cystine (rfZ-cystine behaves in a substantially similar way though the 
cuprous compound of dZ-cysteine is rather more soluble in weak acid than that 
of d-cysteine) is dissolved in 2 % sulphuric acid and some zinc dust is added. 
The solution is boiled and filtered. Both titration with iodine and polari 
metric observation indicate that 97 -100 % of the cystine has been reduced. 

Cuprous cysteine is not readily precipitated from this solution in the cold. 
A reddish or grey precipitate is obtained and a considerable amount of copper 
sulphate is formed. Precipitation occurs smoothly in the cold if a trace of 
hydrochloric acid or a chloride is present, but in the absence of chloride it will 
take place at the boiling point. Being fairly soluble in boiling dilute sulphuric 
acid, cuprous cysteine may remain dissolved, but it precipitates on cooling. 
It is soluble in 6 % sulphuric acid even in the cold, but shows no sign of being 
soluble in presence of excess of cuprous oxide. 

For analysis it is washed a little on the centrifuge and then transferred to a 
small Jena glass filter of the type used in micro-analysis. Washing is con- 
tinued, with suction, until the wash-water is sulphate-free or until the cuprous 
compound begins to turn green. The latter happens first in the case of cysteine. 
The filter is put in a desiccator over PgO^ at room temperature and exhausted 
to 1 mm. A hard cake is obtained in this way which is much less readily 
oxidised by air than the loose mass which results if the precipitate in the 
centrifuge tube is dried. 

A sample, containing about 6 mg. of copper, is transferred to a weighed 
100 cc. Kjeldahl flask, with all but 8 cm. of its neck cut off, and incinerated 
with 0*5 cc. of sulphuric acid and some potassium sulphate. When cold, 
saturated sodium carbonate solution is added till the solution is alkaline. 
It is then acidified with acetic acid and, after the addition of some solid potas- 
sium iodide, titrated with i\Z/100 thiosulphate using starch as indicator. If 
the incineration has been thorough the end-point is perfectly sharp. The 
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ordinary Pregl method of analysis for copper has been found not to work 
satisfactorily with many of these compounds. 

21-1 mg. of the dried material required 11*1 cc. of iV/98 thiosulphate 
whence, Cu, 34*2 %; Calc. Cu, 34*6 %. 

Like other compounds of this type, cuprous cysteine is soluble in dilute 
HCl and in alkalis, it is also soluble in unusually dilute sulphuric acid, for most 
cuproils compounds are not appreciably soluble in sulphuric acid weaker than 
20 %. 

Acetylcysteine ami chloroacetylcysteine. The cuprous derivatives of these two 
substances are similar in their general properties. Both are soluble in presence 
of excess of cuprous oxide and in moderately concentrated (10-20 %) sulphuric 
acid. They are also soluble in water in the absence of acid; thus on washing a 
sample by centrifuging, the p^i of each successive centrifugate is higher till 
a pn of about 3*6 is reached. At this point the compound goes into solution 
and the wash-water is found to be sulphate-free. A saturated solution of 
cuprous acetylcysteine at 3*6 contains 44 mg. of copper per 100 cc. On 
adding a little sulphuric acid, mixing rapidly and allowing the mixture to 
stand, a rigid jelly is obtained in about 15 minutes. The concentration of 
cuprous acetylcysteine in this jelly is 0*15 % so that it shows a gel-forming 
capacity of the same order as that of dibenzoylcystine [Wolf and Rideal, 1922]. 
Cuprous chloroacetylcysteine is less soluble in water (it forms a solution of 
about 0*07 %) and, although it also will form remarkably rigid jellies, gel- 
formation is not so reliable as with cuprous acetylcysteine. 

When re-precipitated from solution cuprous acetylcysteine does not dry 
readily and tends to blacken. As a result the analytical figures are generally 
low: e.g, directly precipitated; different preparations contained 27*9, 27*5 and 
28*1 % Cu: re-precipitated; different samples contained 25*1, 22*1, 25*0, 24*8 
and 26 % Cu : Calc, for CsHfiOgNSCu 28*2 % Cu. 

Cuprous chloroacetylcysteine also is not very stable on drying and always 
gives rather low analytical figures. (Found: 23*1 % Cu; Calc.: 24*5 % Cu.) 

The Pji of an aqueous solution of cuprous acetylcysteine gradually rises on 
exposure to air and may reach 7. At this stage notliing is precipitated by acid 
and the fluid will dissolve further quantities of solid with consequent fall in 
Pij. It is probable that this rise in pn is due to the oxidation of cuprous copper 
to the cupric form. This then combines with the carboxyl instead of with the 
sulphydryl group. A titration curve indicated that, while there was a group 
with a Pk in the neighbourhood of 4, there was no other titratable group with 
a jhsi less than 12. This suggests that, as would be expected, the copper in 
cuprous acetylcysteine is linked to the sulphur atom. 

If either compound is dissolved in 2 % sulphuric acid and put in a narrow- 
mouthed vessel, with a stream of hydrogen passing through to prevent 
oxidation, the initially formed cuprous compound is completely redissolved on 
the gradual addition of two atomic proportions of copper, in the form of 
cuprous oxide suspension of known strength. If too little cuprous oxide is 
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added, traces of the normal cuprous compound remain undissolved, if too much 
is added metallic copper deposits. The solution formed is yellow or brown. 
For every 10 cc. of solution 100 cc. of 97 % alcohol are put into a Buchner 
flask and the solution is filtered directly into it through a previously moistened 
paper. A yellowish gelatinous precipitate is formed but it is too unstable to 
give consistent analytical figures; probably, by analogy with glutathione, it 
is a complex of two molecules of cuprous acetylcysteine and one of cuprous 
sulphate. 

Glycylcy Sterne. Like cysteine this substance forms a cuprous compound in 
the cold in the presence of a chloride, but in the absence of chloride it is neces- 
sary to heat to 80° before adding the cuprous oxide. It resembles cysteine 
also in forming a cuprous compound from which the sulphuric acid is not 
readily removed by washing. It is perfectly stable when dried. (Found: 
27*36 %, 26*77 % and 26*6 % Cu; Calc.: 26*44 % Cu.) 

Cuprous glycylcysteine reacts readily with more cuprous oxide when it is 
suspended in 6 % sulphuric acid in the absence of air. The product obtained 
by filtering the solution into alcohol and then washing the precipitate with 
alcohol till it starts to turn green is stable when dry. (Found: Cu, 30*7 %; 
SO4, 23*06 % 

Calc, for (C5Hg03N2SCu)2Cu2S04 Cu 36*1 %, SO4, 13*63 %. 

Calc, for C3H3O3N2SCU.CUSO4 Cu 31*7 %, SO4, 24*0 %.) 

It is thus apparent that the analytical figures are in much better agreement 
with a formula in which there is one atom of cupric copper than with one in 
which both are cuprous. Nevertheless, the fact that re-solution of cuprous 
glycylcysteine occurs on the addition of one atomic proportion of cuprous 
copper in absence of air and without any free copper being formed, taken in 
conjunction with the fact that cuprous glycylcysteine is re-formed on aeration 
(analysis of the yellow material shows that it contains 26*7 % Cu), seems to me 
to indicate that both atoms of copper are in the cuprous state. Sulphuric 
acid is a probable contaminant in view of the necessarily incomplete washing, 
although 9*43 % is undoubtedly more than would have been anticipated. 

Methyl and 'propyl esters of acetylcysteine. Both react normally in acid 
solution and give cuprous derivatives which dissolve on the addition of 
another atomic proportion of cuprous copper. So far I have been unable to 
isolate these double copper compounds since they are not only soluble in 
alcohol but are also very readily autoxidisable. 

Propyl acetylcysteine was prepared from the disulphide by suspending it 
in 2 % sulphuric acid at about 60® and adding zinc dust. The disulphide is 
rather difficult to wet but it is reduced in about half an hour. The cuprous 
derivatives of both these compounds are insoluble in water but tend to 
remain in suspension in water when they have been washed free from acid. 
The cuprous sulphide suspensions formed on decomposing either of these with 
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HgS are remarkably stable and, if free from electrolytes, will withstand boiling 
with alcohol or glacial acetic acid. Acetylcysteine propyl ester has not been 
obtained crystalline. 

Both cuprous compounds are stable on drying: 

CH 3 CONHCH(COOCHs)CH 2 SCu Found ; 26-00 % Cu; Calc. 26-65 % Cu. 

CH 3 GONHCH(COOC 3 H 7 )CH 2 SCu Found; 23-2 % Cu; Calc. 23-77 % Cu. 

Glutathione. Cuprous glutathione has been more extensively studied than 
the other cuprous compounds. Hopkins [1929] observed that it redissolved in 
presence of an excess of cuprous oxide. For some reason it will not re-precipitate 
on aeration when an excess of cuprous oxide has been added to a solution 
recovered from a mercury precipitate from a boiled yeast extract, whereas, 
as I have already pointed out [Pirie, 1930], it may be re-precipitated from a 
yeast filtrate prepared directly. This is due, in part at any rate, to the formation 
of interfering substances (cysteiuylglycine C on boiling and to their concen- 
tration in the filtrate from mercuric sulphate. A certain amount of re-pre- 
cipitation is obtained if such a solution is largely diluted with water and 
aerated. 

On dissolving glutathione in dilute sulphuric acid and adding cuprous 
oxide in a current of hydrogen to exclude air, maximum precipitation is 
obtained after the addition of one atomic proportion of copper. The addition 
of a second atom of copper results in complete re-solution, but a third may be 
added before any turbidity due to metallic copper appears. A white pre- 
cipitate is obtained if the filtrate from this mixture is allowed to run into 
alcohol. On washing this precipitate it turns slightly green but seems to be 
stable. 

The analytical figures obtained depend on the thoroughness with which 
it is washed with alcohol. On very thorough washing : Cu, 25*5 % and 25-45 % ; 
SO 4 , 14-2% and 14-9%; Calc, for Cu, 25-1% and 

SO4, 14-25%. With less thorough washing the figures are 26-44% and 
16-13 % respectively. 

In this case it is obvious that all the extra copper cannot be in the cupric 
state since there is not enough sulphate present. The figures show further that 
there are only two atoms of copper present for each atom of sulphur whereas 
throe may be added without any deposition of copper occurring. It is note- 
worthy that products having the same analytical figures are obtained irre- 
spective of whether two or three atomic proportions of copper have been used 
to dissolve the glutathione. In the latter case there is some copper in solution 
m the alcohol. Probably therefore a compound of the type CuSG.CujjSO^ is 
present in aqueous solution, but on poxiring the solution into alcohol it is 
l^ken down. In view of the extreme difficulty experienced in washing all the 
splphuric acid out of certain cuprous compounds, e.g. that of glycylcysteine. 


^ GSH IB reduced glutathione. 
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it seems probable that the substance actually precipitated by alcohol is 
(CuSG) 2 Cu 2S04 and that the extra sulphate is adventitious. 

The behaviour of the soluble copper compound towards carbon mon- 
oxide is interesting. Joannis [1903] showed that sulphuric acid saturated 
with carbon monoxide would dissolve finely divided copper and isolated 
CU2SO4, 2CO, HgO. If, without admitting any air, the hydrogen which was 
used to exclude air during the solution of cuprous glutathione in an excess of 
copper oxide, is replaced by a stream of carbon monoxide, precipitation of 
cuprous glutathione occurs. Precipitation is nearly complete in 3 hours. At 
this stage, if the CO is displaced by a current of hydrogen, there is complete 
solution of the precipitate. On passing in more CO precipitation occurs again, 
and so on. The behaviour of CO is thus entirely different from that of oxygen 
and seems to involve the reaction : 

(CuSG) 2 Cu 2S04 + 2CO 2CuSG + CU2SO4, 2CO. 

If the suspension obtained by saturating with carbon monoxide is centri- 
fuged, with a stopper in the centrifuge tube to prevent too much loss of CO, 
and the centrifugate is exhausted until it boils and then left for a day with 
occasional re-exhaustion, a precipitate of copper is formed. The fluid, which 
initially liberated very little iodine from potassium iodide, now liberates a 
large amount. This behaviour is what vrould be expected if the centrifugate 
contained the carbon monoxide complex of cuprous sulphate. 

Glycylcysteine anhydride. Oxidised glutathione, prepared by the method 
already described, is boiled in water to form the diketopiperazine by the 
method of Hopkins [1929]. The resulting disulphide is reduced with zinc. 
Towards cuprous oxide the reduced product behaves exactly like glycyl- 
cysteine except that it is unnecessary to heat the solution to more than 30"^ 
before adding the cuprous oxide. The cuprous compound turns greenish when 
washed and is not very stable. (Found: Cu, 28-48 %; Calc.: Cu, 28-57 %.) 

In acid solution the cuprous compound is soluble in presence of an excess 
of cuprous oxide but it does not appear to stabilise a whole molecule of cuprous 
sulphate as does glutathione although it might have been expected to do so 
since it also has two peptide linkages. The gelatinous product obtained on 
pouring this solution into alcohol is not sufficiently stable to give consistent 
analyses. 

Methyl ester of cinnamylcysteine. Since the dimethyl ester of dicinnamyl- 
cystine is insoluble in water it is reduced with zinc in glacial acetic acid 
containing a few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid per 100 cc. The solution 
is boiled, filtered and then, when again boiling, treated with cuprous oxide 
in aqueous suspension. A yellowish curd separates which is washed with 
acetic acid and then with water till sulphate-free. (Pound: Cu, 18*9%; 
Calc, for C18H14O8NSCU: Cu, 19-4 %.) 

A suspension of cuprous sulphide formed on decomposing this, suspended in 
glacial acetic acid, with H2S but it filtered after being boiled. A white cxixd 
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separated on adding water to the concentrated acetic acid solution, (Pound: 
N, 4-81 %; S, 11'5() %; Calc, for O13H15O3NS: N, 5-3 %; S, 12*12 %.) 

It gives a nitroprusside reaction and, when oxidised, decolorises an acetic 
acid solution of bromine. On pouring this solution into water a curd containing 
13 % of bromine is obtained. It is therefore improbable that the reduction has 
saturated the double bond. 

Benzoyhysteine. This compound has not been obtained pure. Dibenzoyl- 
cystine is shaken with zinc in a mixture of equal volumes of 2 % sulphuric 
acid and alcohol. It is advisable to add a trace of copper sulphate to catalyse 
the action. If necessary the mixture is warmed but as a rule all the dibenzoyl- 
cystine dissolves easily. After filtering from undissolved zinc and removing 
the alcohol by distillation in vacuo, an oil separates which does not solidify on 
cooling. This is washed by boiling up again with water and dried in a vacuum. 
It remains viscous. 

Equal volumes of 3 % sulphuric acid and alcohol are used to dissolve this 
gum and a trace of sodium chloride is added. On adding cuprous oxide to the 
hot fluid a fawn-coloured precipitate is formed. There is no sign of this being 
soluble in presence of excess of cuprous oxide. For analysis it is suspended in 
water in an atmosphere of hydrogen, and dilute sodium hydroxide solution is 
added. The suspension is centrifuged and the centrifugate poured into dilute 
sulphuric acid. There is no sign of gel formation and the w^hite precipitate is 
washed and dried as usual. (Found: Cu, 21*4%; Calc, for 
Cu, 22-1 %.) 

Wlien suspended in alcohol and decomposed with HgS the cuprous sulphide 
is not colloidal though it is wiien suspended in acetic acid. Benzene pre- 
€ipitat<»s benzoylcysteine from its concentrated alcoholic solution as a stringy 
mass and I have not yet obtained it in satisfactory form. 

Cysteinylglycine. Mason [1931, 1] showed that cysteinylglycine did not 
form a cuprous compound insoluble in sulphuric acid. The compound, prepared 
by the method of Kendall, Mason and McKenzie [1930], dissolves cuprous oxide 
in acid solution. There is no precipitation on adding sodium hydroxide till 
the pii is about 4, but on evaporating this brown fluid iyt vacuo, a grey pre- 
cipitate is formed. On exposing this to air it immediately turns chocolate in 
colour. This abnormal behaviour of cysteinylglycine is difficult to understand, 
but further investigation of it is in progress. Preliminary work shows that 
the benzoyl derivative of cysteinylglycine forms a cuprous compound of the 
usual character. 

Cystine methyl ester. The amount of saturated silver sulphate solution 
necessary to combine with all the hydrochloric acid is added to some cystine 
dimethyl ester hydrochloride together with the same volume of 2 % sulphuric 
acid. The mixture is centrifuged and some zinc is added, after about 10 minutes 
it is filtered. To the filtrate, cuprous oxide suspension is added, air being ex- 
<5luded by a current of hydrogen. No insoluble cuprous compound is formed, 
but the copper oxide dissolves with the formation of a perfectly colourless 
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solution. Two atomic proportions of copper may be added in this way but a 
third results in a pale green colour and a faint turbidity. 

When poured into alcohol a white precipitate forms and the alcohol takes 
on a bluish tinge. The precipitate rapidly turns grey and does not give con- 
sistent analyses. It appears however to have the composition 

[CuSCH2CH(COOCH8)NH3]2SO, . 

The alcohol contains more copper than the precipitate. This indicates that, 
as in the case of glutathione, the more complex copper compound is unstable 
in alcohol. 

Discussion. 

Several reasons for the formation of soluble cuprous compounds suggested 
themselves at the beginning of this work but all have been excluded except one. 

A carboxyl group cannot be concerned since the methyl ester of acetyl- 
cysteine and glycylcysteine anhydride both dissolve when an excess of cuprous 
oxide is present. 

An amino-group cannot be concerned since acetylcysteine, chloroacetyl- 
cysteine, acetylcysteine methyl ester and glycylcysteine anhydride all form 
soluble compounds. 

It is improbable that subsidiary valencies of the sulphur atom are con- 
cerned since cysteine and thioglycollic acid do not form soluble compounds. 
(The cuprous compounds of thiourea and thioglycollic acid have been pre- 
pared by several different workers ; I find that neither will dissolve on adding 
an excess of cuprous oxide.) 

The peptide linkage remains as a possibility and it seems to be a highly 
plausible one. Cuprous benzoylcysteine it is true does not dissolve in presence 
of an excess of cuprous oxide; but benzoylcysteine itself is insoluble in dilute 
acids unlike the other compounds used. A more serious objection is that none 
of the sulphur-free peptides which I have tried (i.c,. glycylglycine, diglycylgly- 
cine and leucylglycylglycine) will stabilise cuprous oxide in dilute sulphuric 
acid. It seems therefore that, if the theory is correct, the copper mercaptide 
linkage in the molecule is a necessary precursor of any further action. 

The examples given in this paper should serve to show the value of the 
cuprous compound as a means of separating mercaptans frpm the other pro- 
ducts of a reaction and of getting a pure product without having to recry- 
stallise. Different mercaptans cannot of course be easily separated from each 
other, though in some cases, e.g, a mixture of cuprous acetylcysteine and cuprous 
glycylcysteine, it is possible to concentrate the two compounds in different 
fractions. 

With the exception of some purines, mercaptans seem to be the only com- 
poxmds which form cuprous derivatives insoluble in aoid solution. A purine- 
like body, containing 36-36 % of nitrogen, has in fact been isolated from a 
yeast extract, prepared in the way already described [PMe, 1980], by adding a 
large amount of cuprous oxide to the fluid after as much glutathione as possible 
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has been removed. A yellowish precipitate forms which on washing and de« 
composing with HgS gives a white solid soluble in acids, alkalis and HgS 
solution but insoluble in water. It has not been further investigated. 

In view of the solubility of the cuprous derivatives of cysteine methyl 
ester and cysteinylglycine and of the difficulty experienced in washing cuprous 
glycylcysteine or cuprous cysteine free from sulphuric acid, it is advisable to 
work .with acidic rather than with neutral or basic compounds. When dealing 
with an unknown sulphydryl compound it would therefore be wise to acetylate 
or benzoylate an amino-group before proceeding to cuprous precipitation. 

Attempts to utilise the specificity of this cuprous compound precipitation 
in a method for the estimation of glutathione have so far been unsuccessful. 
The most hopeful results were obtained when a tissue extract, warmed to 
60-60°, was titrated with a mixture of copper sulphate and sodium hypo- 
phosphite. A precipitate was obtained and, on adding an excess of the reagent, 
it redissolved giving a fairly sharp end point. The figures obtained were how- 
ever always very high and were much less reliable than those obtained by 
iodimetric methods. 

The specific rotations of the sulphydryl compounds prepared have not been 
given in the text since they are unreliable, partly because of the possibility that 
some of the disulphide is present and partly because the observed angle is so 
small. The following values for were observed in acid solution: 

Acetylcysteine -f 0*42°; chloroaoetylcysteine -f 8*7°; glycylcysteine -h 6*9°; 
methyl ester of acetylcysteine — 31*0°. 

In describing the effect of carbon monoxide on the cuprous sulphate 
complex of a copper mercaptide only glutathione has been mentioned. All the 
other sulphydryl compounds which form soluble cuprous derivatives with an 
excess of cuprous oxide, but insoluble derivatives with one atom of copper, 
behave in precisely the same way. 

Summary. 

Acetylcysteine, chloroacetylcysteine, glycylcysteine, the methyl ester of 
acetylcysteine, and the dimethyl ester of cinnamylcysteine have been prepared 
and the method of preparation is given in each case. 

Improvements are suggested in the preparation of oxidised glutathione, 
dichloroacetylcystine and the dimethyl and dipropyl esters of diacetylcystine. 

Cinnamylcysteine methyl ester, acetylcysteine propyl ester and benzoyl- 
cysteine have been prepared in an impure state. 

The cuprous derivatives of these compounds have been prepared and 
complexes of these derivatives with cuprous sulphate have in many cases been 
isolated and analysed. These complexes are decomposed reversibly by carbon 
monoxide and irreversibly by oxygen. 

The suitability of cuprous derivatives for the isolation and purification of 
sulphydryl compounds is emphasised. 

Bioolism. 1081 xxv 
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LXXIL THE ACTION OF DYESTUFFS 
ON ENZYMES. 

I. DYESTUFFS AND OXIDATIONS. 

By JUDA HIRSCH QUASTEL and 
ARNOLD HERBERT MAURICE WHEATLEY. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory^ Cardiff City Mental Hospital, 
{Received March 2nd, 1931,) 

During the past year, a series of investigations has been carried out in this 
laboratory on the toxic action of dyestuffs on enzymes and on the catalytic 
activities of tissues. About thirty dyestuffs of various types have so far been 
examined and it is already clear that not only do the dyestuffs vary very 
widely amongst themselves in their attack upon enzymes but that the enzymes 
exhibit a considerable specificity of beha\iour towards the dyestuffs. Marston 
[1923] showed that the proteolytic enzymes are specifically precipitated by 
dyes of the safranine type, the compounds produced still being proteolytically 
active. In the investigations to be described, however, the main object has 
been to determine the amount of poisoning action a dyestuff has upon an 
enzyme, and how far the union of dyestuff and enzyme is reversible. Whilst 
this work was in progress, Bamann and Schmeller [1931] published a paper 
showing that substances of the indicator type, e.g. phenolphthalein, bromo- 
thymol blue, etc., have a toxic action on lipase and there is little question but 
that a study of the action of these substances and of dyestuffs, such as those 
which are discussed in this paper, will lead to valuable information bearing on 
the constitution of enzymes. 

The fact that dyestuffs have specific toxic actions which can be accurately 
estimated is a very great aid in distinguishing between enzymes which are 
closely related and between which there appears at present to be no satis- 
factory method of differentiation. Moreover, as will be shown subsequently, 
it is possible, by making use of the knowledge that certain dyestuffs have 
toxic actions upon an enzyme which is normally intracellular, to gain infor- 
mation on the permeability of cells {e,g, bacteria) to these dyestuffs. 

The enzymes at present under investigation are those concerned with 
oxidations and reductions and also with hydrolytic changes, e,g, fumarase, 
urease, diastase. 

The present communication is concerned with the effects of dyestuffs upon 
the oxidations of a number of substrates by bacteria {B, coli), and by muscle 
and brain tissues, succinate in particular being investigated. 
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Expekimental. 

The method, in brief, was to determine the amoimt of oxygen consumed in 
a certain time by a suspension of bacteria, or a quantity of muscle or brain 
tissue, in presence of a substrate, and to compare this with the oxygen 
consumed after the bacteria or tissue had been exposed to the action of a 
dyestuff (usually at a concentration of 1/6000) for 30 minutes at 37°. The con- 
sumption of oxygen was measured in the Barcroft differential manometer, 
all experiments being carried out at 37°. 

There were placed in each vessel of the apparatus 1 cc. of a suspension 
of bacteria, 1 cc. of M/5 phosphate buffer, 7*4, and 0*6 cc. of a 1/1000 
solution of the dyestuff. The apparatus was shaken at 37° at the usual rate for 
half an hour, the taps of the vessels being open. After this interval, 0*5 cc. of 
a solution of the substrate under investigation was placed in the right hand 
vessel and 0*5 cc. of saline in the left hand vessel. The taps were closed after 
a few minutes’ further shaking to secure temperature equilibrium, and the rate 
of oxygen uptake was measured. A control experiment, in which water was 
substituted for the dyestuff, was carried out in every case. The rates of 
oxidation were approximately linear, and the oxidation was allowed to pro- 
ceed for 2 hours (or a less period if this proved more convenient). The oxygen 
uptakes in a series of experiments at the end of this period were measured and 
the percentage inhibition effected by the dyestuff calculated. To give an 
example, the oxygen taken up in IJ hours at 37° by 1 cc. of a suspension of 
B. col% unexposed to dyestuff, in presence of 0*067 M sodium lactate was 
1367 mm.® The oxygen uptake by the same amount of the suspension of 
JB. coli under the same conditions but after exposure to Congo red (1/6000) 
was 1161 mm.®, and after exposure to ethyl violet (1/5000) 201 mm.® The 
percentage inhibition in the first case was 16 and in the second case 85. 

The acid substrates were used in the form of their sodium salts, the of 
solutions being 7*4. 

The B, coli suspension was prepared by 48 hours’ growth in tryptic broth, 
the organism being centrifuged from the broth and washed twice with normal 
saline. It was made into a thick suspension in normal saline and stored at 0°. 

In the cases of muscle and brain, 0*6 g. of the tissue was used. Muscle, 
after dissection from the animal, was cooled and minced. Brain was similarly 
treated, the whole brain being used. 

Choice of dyestuffs. 

A fairly representative series of dyestuffs has been chosen. This includes 
10 members of the triphenylmethane series (malachite green, brilliant green, 
methyl violet, crystal violet, ethyl violet, gentian violet, acid green, acid 
fuchsine, water blue, soluble blue), 3 monoazo-dyestuffs (orange G, chrysoidine, 
and crystal scarlet) and 3 tetrazo-dyestuffs (Ccmgo red, b6nzopul:puriiie, and 
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Bismarck brown). There is 1 diphenylmethane dyestuff, auramine. The pyro- 
nine series is represented by pyronine, eosin and erythrosin ; the thiazines by 
methylene blue and toluidine blue; the safranines by saf ranine and methylene 
violet; and the eurhodines by neutral red and Janus green. There are also 
included acriflavine, haematoxylin, and an anthocyanin, cyanin chloride. It 
is proposed later to add to this series, but it has been felt that there are suffi- 
cient at present under investigation to indicate the main features of the action 
of dyestuffs on enzymes. 


Dyestuffs and oxidations hy B. coli. 

The results of the action of dyestuffs on the oxidations by B. coli of 
glucose, lactate, succinate and formate are shown in Table I, the final con- 
centrations of these substrates in the Barcroft vessels being 0*017 ilf, 0*067 M, 
0*067 M, and 0*05 M, respectively. 

It will be seen that, under the experimental conditions employed, whereas 
15 of the dyestuffs have a relatively large inhibitory action on the oxidation 
by S. coli, the remaining 14 have little or none. 

With regard to the toxic dyestuffs it may be imagined, in the first instance, 
that the toxicity of the dyes to the oxidations of B, coli is due primarily to the 
lethal action of these substances. Previous evidence, however, has shown 
with certainty that lethal action is not necessarily connected with a poisoning 
action on the oxidative mechanisms of the cell. For instance, toluene, which 
has a lethal action on B. coli, does not inhibit the oxidative action of this 
organism on succinate, lactate or formate [Quastel and Wooldridge, 1927]. 
Again ultra-violet light which induces great mortality among the cells of 
B, coli has little action on the oxidation by this organism of glucose or lactate 
[Cook and Stephenson, 1928]. It would be unreasonable, therefore, to ascribe 
the action of the dyestuffs which inhibit the oxidations of B. coli to a lethal 
action of these substances. An analysis of the results shown in Table I bears 
out this conclusion. Firstly it will be seen that in many cases the oxidation 
of lactate or glucose is affected to a greater extent than that of succinate. 
If a lethal action were responsible, such difference in effects would not be 
anticipated. Secondly, a specificity of behaviour is observable, for whereas 
one dyestuff will inhibit lactate oxidation much more powerfully than that 
of succinate, another will inhibit both to the same extent. Such specificity 
of behaviour woidd not be expected if the dyestuffs acted solely by a lethal 
action. 

It is more reasonable to suppose that the toxic action of the dyestuffs is 
due to their combination with certain enzymes involved in the oxidations. It 
would be expected, if this were true, that the dyestuffs which are toxic would 
also be capable of staining the cell and this actually is the case. The reverse 
conclusion, however, i.c. that a dyestuff capable of staining the cell is neces- 
sarily toxic to oxidations, does not follow; for (a) the combination of enzyme 
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Table I. Percentage inhibitions by dyestuffs of oxygen uptakes by B. coli 
in presence of various substrates, pji = 7*4. Temp. 37°. 


Dyestuff (1/5000) 

Nature of 
dyestuff 

Glucose 

Lactate 

Succinate 

Formate 

Malachite green 

Basic 

100 

92 

72 

71 

Brilliant green 

» 

68 

66 

67 

46 

Methyl violet 6 B 

»* 

100 

88 

46 

86 

Crystal violet 

Ethyl violet 


97 

91 

53 

92 

9t 

82 

85 

69 

84 

Gentian violet 

t* 

98 

80 

36 

75 

Methylene blue 

»* 

57 

33 

75 

28 

Toluidine blue 

tt 

46 

38 

72 

24 

Auramine 

tt 

9.3 

87 

51 

54 

Acriflavine 


100 

95 

45 

58 

Neutral red 

tt 

92 

72 

37 

50 

Janus green 

ff 

100 

69 

29 

45 

Chrysoidino 

tt 

95 

34 

19 

44 

Pyronine 

ff 

39 

20 

6 

17 

Safranine 

t$ 

98 

86 

22 

52 

Methylene violet 

tf 

19 

5 

10 

25 

Bismarck brown 

»• 

0 

4 

8 

27 

Acid fuchsine 

Acid 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Acid green 

*> 

0 

17 

3 

0 

Soluble blue 

>» 

0 

0 

5 

9 

Water blue 

ft 

0 

8 

7 

0 

Orange G 

ft 

0 

4 

2 

14 

Crystel scarlet 

ft 

1 

0 

7 

16 

Congo red 

ft 

0 

15 

10 

0 

Benzopurpu rino 

tt 

0 

31 

22 

22 

Eosin 


4 

21 

2 

3 

Erythrosin 


6 

18 

16 

9 

Haematoxylin 


17 

8 

39 

35 

Cyanin chloride 


15 

12 

14 

13 


and dyestulBP may not be such as to prevent activation of the substrate occurring 
and (6) the dyestuff may combine with structures in the cell which are not 
connected with the enzymes under consideration. It may be pointed out, in 
this connection, that the compounds of safranine and proteolytic enzymes are 
still proteolytically active and that methylene violet which has but little toxic 
action on the oxidations of B. coli (under the^ conditions employed, see 
Table I) will stain a smear of B. coli as well as some of the dyestuffs which 
are powerfully toxic. 

The most important fact which emerges from a study of the results em- 
bodied in Table I is that all the highly toxic dyestuffs are basic in character, 
whilst the acid dyestuffs have comparatively little or no action at the con- 
centrations and Ph used. This leads to the conclusion that the dehydrogenases 
responsible for the activation of glucose, etc., are essentially acidic in character 
and are able to adsorb or combine with the basic and not with the acidic dye- 
stuffs under the experimental conditions employed. 

This conclusion explains the fact that dehydrogenases, in presence of 
their substrates, do not reduce dyestuffs in the order expected from their 
oxidation-reduction potentials. It is clear that the rate of reduction is de- 
pendent not only on the reduction potential of the dye but on its access to, 
i.e. its adsorption or combination with, the centre responsible for the acti- 
vation of the substrate. The basic dyestuffs are more accessible, the acidic less 
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so, and it is thus found that the sulphonated (acidic) dyes are reduced at a 
much smaller speed than would be anticipated from the magnitude of their 
reduction potentials [Quastel and Wooldridge, 1927]. 

It is of considerable interest that Bismarck brown, which is a basic dye, 
has but little toxic action on the oxidations of B. coli. It is therefore apparent 
that although basicity of a dyestuff plays an important part in determining 
the combination of dyestuff and dehydrogenase, the basicity is not by any 
means the only factor involved ; the structure of the dyestuff molecule is also 
concerned. It is presumably this fact which explains the relatively different 
actions of the dyestuffs on the oxidations of succinate and lactate. The im- 
portance of even slight differences in the structures of the dyestuffs is seen in 
the effects of safraninc and methylene violet. The former is highly toxic to the 
oxidations of B. coli, the latter negligibly so. 

It is evident from these results that it is of the highest importance, in using 
dyestuffs, etc,, for the measurement of of cells, to have some knowledge of 
their effects on the oxidative mechanisms of the cells. Entirely fictitious 
results will be obtained by the use of dyestuffs having selective and toxic 
actions. 

It is of interest that cyanin chloride^, a natural anthocyanin, has but little 
action on the oxidative mechanisms of B, coli. It would be expected a priori 
that the natural colouring matters would not have a poisoning action on the 
oxidative mechanism of the cell. 

Phosphates and the toxic aciion of dyestuffs. 

The results given above all relate to suspensions of B. coli exposed to a 
1/5000 aqueous solution of dyestuff in presence of phosphate buffer at p^ 7*4. 
It is found when using the organism at various concentrations and of varying 
activity, that (quantitatively) variable results are obtained. This is particularly 
the case with methylene blue, with which, in examining the effect of the dye- 
stuff on the oxidation of succinate by B. coU, an inhibition of 70 % has been 
sometimes observed and at other times of only 30 %. The reason is doubtless 
partly connected with the state of the organism, but it is connected to a far 
greater degree with the nature of the constituents present in the solution in 
which the organism is suspended. 

In the course of an investigation on the action of methylene blue on the 
rate of succinate oxidation by B, coli, it was found that the presence of 
phosphate had a most marked influence on the toxicity of the dyestuff. To 
study the rate of oxidation in the absence of phosphate, use was made of 
veronal buffer, p^ 7*4, made up as suggested by Michaelis [1930]. It was 
shown in the first place that the replacement of phosphate buffer by veronal 
buffer of the same pjg^ (7-4) had little or no effect on the rate of oxidation of 
succinate by normal B, coli. If, however, the B, coli were exposed to methylene 
blue (1/6000) in presence of veronal buffer, 7*4, for 30 minutes at 37° 
^ We are indebted to Miss Bose Scott-Monorieff for a specimen of this substance. 
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previous to the addition of the succinate, the oxidation of the latter was 
inhibited by over 90 % ; whereas exposure to the dyestuff under the same 
conditions but in the presence of phosphate buffer, pu 7«4, resulted in an 
inhibition of about 30 %. The following figures illustrate this: 

Oj uptake in IJ hours in mm.* at 37° (in presence of 0*067 M succinate) by: 

1 CO. B. coU in presence of phosphate buffer, Ph 7*4 666 

1 cc. B. coU in presence of veronal buffer, pu 7*4 626 

1 cc, B. colif previously treated with 1/5000 methylene blue in presence of phosphate 

buffer, Ph 7*4 476 

1 cc. B. colif previously treated with 1/5000 methylene blue in presence of veronal buffer 
Ph7*4 29 

It was then shown that the toxic effect of methylene blue on JB. coli- 
succinate oxidation in presence of veronal buffer could be partly reversed by 
the subsequent addition of phosphate buffer at the same p^. This is indicated 
by the following figures : 

Oxygen uptake in 2 hours in mm.* by: 

(a) 1 cc. B. coli exposed to 1/6000 methylene blue solution in presence of phosphate 

buffer Jf/25, pH 7*4, for 30 minutes, succinate alone then being added 605 

(b) 1 cc. B. coli exposed to 1/5000 methylene blue solution in presence of veronal buffer, 

Ph 7*4, for 30 minutes, succinate alone then being added 26 

(c) 1 cc. B. coli exposed to 1/5000 methylene blue solution in presence of phosphate 

buffer Jfef/25, Pn 7*4, for 30 minutes, a mixture of succinate and veronal buffer, pn 7*4, 
then being added 53B 

(d) 1 cc. B. coli exposed to 1/6000 methylene blue solution in presence of veronal buffer, 

Ph 7*4, for 30 minutes, a mixture of succinate and phosphate buffer, pn 7*4, then being 
added 266 

The fact that there is a recovery in oxygen uptake when phosphates are 
added subsequently to the exposure of the organism to the dyestuff in presence 
of veronal buffer, indicates that the phosphates must be able to remove methy- 
lene blue to some extent from combination with the enzyme. This seems the 
only feasible explanation, for the fact that replacement of phosphate buffer by 
veronal buffer does not result in a diminished rate of oxidation of succinate by 
the untreated organism shows that phosphates are not essential to the oxida- 
tion of succinate. Moreover veronal cannot have the effect of making methy- 
lene blue more toxic, for the addition of veronal to the organism exposed to 
the dye in presence of phosphate buffer does not result in a diminished rate of 
oxidation of succinate. There is the possibility that phosphates and methylene 
blue compete for the same groups in the enzyme but there is no evidence as 
yet for this. 

Other basic dyestuffs such as toluidine blue and malachite green behave 
in a similar manner to methylene blue. The acid dyestuffs, however, e.g. water 
blue and Congo red, which in phosphate buffer at pH have little or no 
toxic action on succinate oxidation by B, coli have just as little action in 
veronal buffer at the same pn* 

It seems likely that the action of the phosphate is to combine with the 
basic dyestuff ions and prevent their combination with the acid groups of the 
enzyme^ or if such combination has been effected^ to accomplish a reversal 
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by what is tantamount to an eluting action on the adsorbed or combined 
dyestuff. 

If for veronal buffer, 7*4, there be substituted Mj20 glycine solution 
brought to 7*4 by the addition of a little alkali, the toxic action of methylene 
blue on B. coli (towards succinate oxidation) is greatly reduced, the oxygen 
uptake being nine times that which is obtained after exposing the organism 
to the dyestuff in veronal buffer and about half that which occurs after ex- 
posing the organism to the dyestuff in phosphate buffer. Glycine has a pro- 
tective action similar to, but much less than, that of phosphate at p^ 7-4. 
Clearly the magnitude of the protective action of the buffer on the organism 
will be dependent not only on the concentration of buffer ions but on the re- 
lative affinities of the buffer ions and the acid groups of the enzyme for the 
dyestuff. In this connection the work* of Hirschfelder and Wright [1930J 
and of Steam and Steam [1930] on bacteriostasis and the equilibria between 
dyestuff and proteins is of importance. 


Oxidations by muscle and brain, 

Meyerhof [1917, 1918] showed that the respiration of micro-organisms 
(staphylococci) was inhibited 10 to 40 % by methylene blue but that the 
respiration of the same organisms, after exposure to acetone, increased in the 
presence of methylene blue. Fleisch [1924] demonstrated that the addition 
of methylene blue to muscle tissue in presence of HCN brought about an 
increased rate of oxidation of succinate. Barron [1929] found that the addition 
of methylene blue to living cells (sea urchin, star fish eggs) and red blood cells 
produced an increased oxygen consumption. It is clear that the dyestuff 
is able to play a catalytic role in oxidations on account of its reversible nature 
and the fact that its leuco-derivative can be oxidised by molecular oxygen 
without the intervention of a dehydrogenase system. The catalytic action of 
dyestuffs, generally, on the oxygen consumption of living cells is dependent, 
as shown by Barron and Hoffman [1930], on their reduction potentials and 
their ability to penetrate into the cell. The results given in Table I show that 
the acid or basic nature of the dyestuff and its access to (or adsorption or com- 
bination with) the centre at which the hydrogen donator is activated influence 
considerably its effect on oxidations. In these experiments the organism 
was exposed to the dyestuff for a certain period before the addition of the 
substrate under investigation. 

It has been a usual practice, in investigations on dyestuffs, to add the 
substrate {e,g, glucose) at the same time as the dyestuff to the suspension of 
cells. If the oxidation of the substrate, under these circumstances, is rapid, 
there may be insufficient time for the dyestuff to exert a marked toxic action 
on the enzymes involved and the observed rate of oxidation will not be 
complicated by this factor. This, however, is only an ideal condition, for cir- 
cumstances are usually such that the rate of reduction of the dyestuff is not 
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extremely rapid. The nature of the buffering substances, too, will have a 
decided influence on the rates of oxidation in presence of the toxic dyestuffs. 

When 0*5 g. fresh muscle is exposed to dyestuff prior to the addition of 
succinate, the experiment being carried out in precisely the same way as has 
been described for the bacteria, the toxic action of such basic dyestuffs as 
malachite green and methyl violet becomes apparent. Illustrative results are 
shown in Table II. 

In a typical experiment 0*6 g. freshly minced rabbit muscle was placed in 
each vessel of the Barcroft apparatus, and phosphate buffer, 7*4 (to give 
a final concentration of Af/15), and dyestuff (to give a final concentration of 
1/5000) added. The apparatus was allowed to shake at 37° for 30 minutes, and 
then succinate (to give a final concentration of 0*067 M) was added to the right- 
hand vessel and saline to the left-hand vessel. The rate of oxygen uptake was 
measured and compared with the control where the muscle was not exposed to 
dyestuff. It is important in these experiments to have in the control vessels a 
volume of distilled water equal to that of the dyestuff solution which is placed 
in the experimental vessels. If normal saline be used instead of distilled 
water, confusing results are obtained owing to differences in osmotic tension. 

In one experiment, for instance, the oxygen uptake by 0*5 g. muscle, un- 
exposed to dyestuff, in presence of succinate was 386 mm.* in 2 hours; the 
oxygen uptake by the muscle, exposed to 1/5(X>0 malachite green, in presence 
of the succinate was 150 mm.* in 2 hours. When acid fuchsine and Congo red 
were substituted for malachite green, the oxygen uptakes in 2 hours were 
355 and 375 mm.* respectively. 

Muscle tissue deteriorates, on standing at 0°, at a far greater rate than a 
suspension of bacteria, so far as the oxidation of succinate is concerned, and 
this factor is of importance in estimating the effects of dyestuffs. The results 
with muscle cannot be compared quantitatively with those found with bacteria, 
for there is a great difference in the quantity of biological material used. 
Qualitatively, however, there appears to be a parallel between the action of 
dyestuffs on bacteria and on muscle. 

Methylene blue and toluidine blue must be considered separately, for on 
certain occasions both these dyestuffs have given rise to an increased rate of 
oxidation of succinate and on others to a decided inhibition. Much depends 
on the state of the muscle at the time of experiment, and it seems clear that 
the variability in results is due to the interplay of two factors, (a) a toxic action 
on the enzymes involved in the oxidation of succinate, leading to inhibition of 
the rate of oxidation, (6) a catalytic action, due to reduction of the dyestuff 
and subsequent oxidation, leading to an increased rate of oxidation. If these 
two effects happen to balance each other, the net effect of the addition of 
methylene blue is zero — ^this has occurred on several occasions. On the other 
hand, on two occasions accelerations of 42 and 46 % have been noted and on 
another an inhibition of 31 % was found. Much the same has been found with 
toluidine blue. 
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If instead of fresh muscle, well-washed muscle be used, methylene blue has 
a slightly more vigorous toxic action. If, however, using washed muscle, 
phosphate buffer be replaced by veronal buffer at the same methylene blue 
has a very decided toxic action — an effect precisely similar to that found with 
the bacteria. Thus in one experiment, using well-washed rabbit muscle, methy- 
lene blue brought about a 6 % inhibition in presence of phosphate buffer 
(ilf/15, 7-4) and a 60 % inhibition in presence of veronal buffer 7*4). 

Brain tissue (sheep’s whole brain has been chiefly studied) appears to be 
almost unaffected by the dyestuffs . In no case (see Table II) has an inhibition 

Table II. Percentage inhibition by dyestuffs of succinate oxidation by 

muscle and bram 


Dyestuff (1/5000) 

Muscle 

Brain 

Methyl violet 

30 

0 

Malachite green 

50 

0 

Gentian violet 

15 

0 

Methylene blue 

0 

0 

Toluidine blue 

0 

0 

Acid f uchsine 

0 

0 

Water blue 

4 

0 

Congo red 

3 

0 


of the oxidation of succinate, due to the exposure of the tissue to dyes, been 
observed. Slight accelerations, e,g, with methyl violet, malachite green, acid 
f uchsine, toluidine blue, have been noted but these are irregular. For example : 

The Oj uptake in IJ hours in presence of phosphate buffer, Pn 7*4, and succinate in mm.® 

(а) by 0*5 g. sheep’s brain 514 

(б) by 0*5 g. sheep’s brain exposed to 1/5000 methyl violet 660 

(c) by 0*5 g. sheep’s brain exposed to 1/5000 toluidine blue ... ... ... 571 

{(1) by 0-5 g. sheep’s brain exposed by 1/5000 malachite green 553 

The difference between the effects of, say, methyl violet or malachite green, 
on the oxidations of brain and muscle tissue is very striking. It seems unlikely 
that the enzymes involved in succinate oxidation in brain are so differently 
constituted from those in muscle or bacteria that they are not attacked by the 
basic dyestuffs — it is more reasonable to suppose that the enzymes are pro- 
tected either by an inability of the dyestuffs to reach the site of the enzymes 
in the cell or because there are constituents present in the tissue which combine 
preferentially with them. 

Clearly, the locality of the enzymes in the tissues and the nature of their 
immediate environment are most important factors in determining the toxicity 
of dyestuffs. 

SUMMABY. 

1. The action of 29 dyestuffs on the oxidations of glucose, lactate, succinate 
and formate by B, coli has been investigated. 

2, It is shown (a) that all the dyestuffs which have a vigorous toxic action 
are basic in character, whilst the acid dyestuffs have little or no action; 
(5) that the molecular structure of the dyestuff plays an important part in 
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determining toxicity; (c) that specificity of behaviour towards the dehydro- 
genases is exhibited. 

3. The toxicity of the basic dyestuffs is greatly dependent on the nature 
of the buffering agent present. 

4. The action of dyestuffs on the oxidation of succinate by muscle tissue 
is similar to that found with bacteria. In the case of methylene blue or tolui- 
dine blue two effects take place, (a) a toxic action leading to inhibition, (6) a 
catalytic action leading to an increased rate of oxidation, due to the rever- 
sible nature of the dye. As in the case of bacteria, the presence or absence of 
phosphate influences considerably the toxicity of the dyestuff. 

5. The dyestuffs, so far examined, appear to have no inhibitory action on 
the oxidation of succinate by brain tissue. 

We are indebted to the Medical Research Council for a grant to this 
laboratory in aid of equipment and for a whole time grant to one of us 
(A. H. M. W.). 
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It is generally held that a direct relation exists between growth-rate and 
intensity of rachitic lesions in the human subject. Thus Hess [1929] writes, 
“In general, it may be stated that the more rapid the growth, the greater the 

tendency to the development of rickets Animal experiments confirm this 

general point of view. ...All investigators who have used the rat as the 
experimental animal have reported similar experiences.^’ There are abundant 
references in the literature to “spontaneous healing,” and this has in very 
many cases been associated with a diminished food intake and a retarded rate 
of growth. 

Recently Coward and Cambden [1929] made a special investigation of this 
matter. They made use of a modified McCollum line test, and did not find any 
significant correlation between intensity of rickets and failure to grow. Their 
results were in contradiction to those reported by Bills, Honeywell and 
MacNair [1928], who remarked “It is imperative to discard all rats which 
lose even as little as 1 g.” Bills also used the line test technique; whereas the 
curative period in Coward’s experiments was 10 days, that in Bills’s investi- 
gations was only 5. The experiments of Coward, of Bills and of other inves- 
tigators who have reported results in either sense, were not primarily designed 
to investigate the particular point under discussion; their conclusions have 
been drawn from a considerable body of experimental evidence bearing mainly 
on different points. Bills has recently re-affirmed the view expressed in the 
earlier paper [Bills, Honeywell, Wirrick and Nussmeier, 1931], and has re- 
peated the exact words of the sentence already quoted. 

The following investigation was planned and concluded before the pub- 
lication of the paper last mentioned. It was designed with the specific object 
of investigating directly the relationship between increase in growth and 
intensity of rickets. 

The matter is of considerable importance in the assay of vitamin D. The 
rachitogenic diet most used in this country is Steenbock’s 2966. In this the 
only source of vitamin A is yellow maize. It is known that maize varies in its 
vitamin A content, the white-cap variety being practically devoid of it [e,g. 
Steenbock and Coward, 1927; Hauge and Trost, 1928]. There is even no 
reason for assuming that all samples of yellow-cap maize are equally potent 
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sources of vitamin A. It might therefore happen that a particular batch of 
diet 2966 was actually deficient in the growth-promoting properties associated 
with vitamin A (or carotene). If this batch were being used in the comparison 
of a sample of cod-liver oil with irradiated ergosterol, the presence of vitamin A 
in the former might bring about markedly greater growth in the animals 
receiving it than in those receiving the irradiated ergosteroL If this increased 
growth were associated with greater intensity of rickets, the comparison of 
antirachitic potency would be thereby completely invalidated. Accordingly 
the investigation here described was undertaken to determine whether the 
daily addition of fresh carrot to diet 2965 affected the degree of rickets pro- 
duced by the diet (a) when no source of vitamin D was added and (6) in the 
presence of two different levels of vitamin D supplement. 

Thirty-one animals were divided into three groups, the first receiving no 
source of vitamin D, the second a very small daily dose, in one drop of olive 
oil, and the third eight times as much as the second, dissolved in the same 
weight of the same olive oil. The doses administered in the two cases were 
approximately 0-1 and 0-8 Medical Research Coxmcil units daily; no great 
stress is laid upon the absolute amount of vitamin D administered, but it is 
definitely known that the two dosages were in the ratio of 1 : 8, since they 
were made up from the same preparation of irradiated ergosterol. Each group 
was divided into two sub-groups, in one of which each animal received 1 g. 
of fresh carrot daily. Although no assay of vitamin A (or carotene) was carried 
out on the samples of carrot used, similar samples purchased at the same time 
were found to be ample in daily doses of 1 g. to restore growth to animals 
“run out ’’ on a vitamin A-free diet. In view of the unanimity of the literature 
on the subject, it can safely be assumed that the animals receiving the supple- 
mentary doses of carrot were receiving adequate supplies of vitamin A. 

The experimental period was 6 weeks; the animals were all kept in separate 
cages. One hind-leg and one fore-leg of each animal were taken for extraction 
and ashing, and photographic records were kept of the “lines” from the other 
tibia of each animal. In general the appearance of the lines was quite con- 
sistent with the figures obtained by chemical analyses. The criterion of rickets 
used in these experiments has been the percentage of ash in the moisture- and 
fat-free bones, [A]. This figure is closely related to the “rachitic index,” used 
by Chick and Roscoe [1926], which is the ratio of the ash to the non-fatty 
organic matter in the bone. This last figure, denoted R, is related to [A] and 
to R.i. (the rachitic index) in the following way; 


RJ, 


R ~’100-[A] 


When the value of [A] is 60, the r.i. is clearly 1. 

Records were kept of the initial and final weights of all the experimental 
animals. As far as possible animals of the same sex and from the same litter 
(for which it is proposed to use the term isogenic animals) were distributed 
over the various dosages administered. 
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The actual increases in weight appeared to bear no relation to the weights 
of the animals at the beginning of the experimental period, but rather, as was 
to be expected, to show some correlation with the individual litters. Since 
the intensely inbred London strain of Wistar rat was used throughout, the 
differences can hardly have been genetic, and are probably associated with 
differences of prenatal nutrition and fat-soluble vitamin storage. 

The value for [A] was obtained on the bones after they had been extracted 
with alcohol to constant weight. We have found this to be an essential pre- 
caution, since the size and porosity of different bones are the main factors 
affecting the ease with which the fat and moisture can be removed from them. 
We have also found that subsequent ether extraction is unnecessary since it 
never causes a further loss in weight of more than 1 or 2 mg. The bones were 
ashed in a muffle at dull red heat, and were also weighed a second time after a 
second heating, although the latter never produced any significant change in 
weight. 

Table I shows the distribution of litters, animals, and doses, the value 
found for [AJ and for the increase in growth during the experimental period, 
hM (in brackets). 

Table I. Values for [A] and hM {in brackets) for 31 animals from 3 litters. 

Vitamin D 


No vitamin 1) 0*10 unit 0-80 unit 


LitUT 

r 

No carrot 

Carrot 

r 

No carrot 

Carrot 

No carrot 

Carrot 

1534 7 

40 9 (48) 

45-5 (62) 

42-3 (60) 

37 0 (47) 

39-8 (52) 

444 (59) 

46-5 (46) 

7? 

34'2 (41) 

34-2 (.33) 

34-8 (42) 

38-7 (44) 
464 (32) 

401 (47) 

45- 1 (43) 

1529 7 0 

33-5 (22) 

32*8 (31) 
32-3 (38) 

40-1 (38) 

42-3 (40) 

41-5 (38) 

44-2 (35) 

1386 6 c? 

4$ 

38-2 (74) 
334 (44) 

36 4 (72) 
31-7 (51) 

38- 8 (78) 

39- 1 (58) 

284 (63) 

41-6 (80) 
36- 1 (45) 

484 (86) 

Averages 

36 0 (46) 

35-5 (48) 

38*7 (54) 

38'7 (46) 

40-7 (54) 

46- 1 (52) 


35-8 (47) 38-7 (50) 43-4 (53) 


Discussion op results. 

It appears that the batch of diet 2965 used in these tests was an adequate 
source of vitamin A, under the conditions of the experiment, since a daily 
supplement of 1 g. of carrot did not appear to bring about a significant change 
in growth-rate. The average increases for all animals during the whole 5 weeks 

without carrot (7cJ, 9$) 51 
with carrot (GeJ, 9$) 48 

The difference between the averages is not more than could be accounted for 
by the slightly different sex-ratio and other normal variations and is certainly 
not significant. 
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It also appears that there is no correlation whatever, under the conditions 
and within the limits of this experiment, between growth-rate and severity 
of rickets, as chemically assayed and corroborated by the line test technique. 
Fig. 1 shows [A] plotted against hM for all the animals. 


o 
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60 


40 


30 


iWTo’ 





^0 45 ^5 io ^6 §b* 
Increase in weight in g. 


Without carrot, 
o without vitamin D. 

• with 0*1 unit vitamin D. 
o with 0*8 „ „ 


Fig. 1. 

With carrot, 
without vitamin D. 

^ with 0* 1 unit vitamin B. 
X with 0*8 „ „ 


The carrot appears to have exercised no antirachitic effect when given 
unsupplemented at a daily level of 1 g. There is a suggestion that higher, and 
nearly prophylactic, doses of vitamin D are made more effective in the 
presence of increased vitamin A (or carotene), but the number of animals used 
was insufficient, and the differences in bone-ash percentage too fluctuating, for 
this to be anything more than an indication. Nevertheless, all four relevant 
pairs of isogenic animals show this effect, and its significance seems probable. 
Steenbock et al. [1930], amongst others, have called attention to the absence 
of evidence that “the various factors operative in bone production act in- 
dependently and consistently without one modifying the influence of the other.’’ 


SUMMAKY. 

1. Addition of 1 g. of fresh carrot daily to the diet of animals on Steen- 
bock’s diet 2965 did not significantly affect growth-rate, whether in the 
absence or presence of vitamin D. 

2. No evidence was found, under the conditions of the experiment, for any 
correlation between severity of rickets and rate of growth. 
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{Received March 9th, 1931.) 

In previous work on this subject [Macleod ei al. 1930; Aiichinachie et al. 1930], 
the fluid bathing the surviving segments of intestine was always sugar-free 
Tyrode’s solution. In view of the well-known effects of electrolytes on the 
physiological activity of living cells, it was decided to determine whether 
the selective properties of the intestinal epithelial cells would be affected by 
varying the composition of the outer fluid. 

The procedure was the same as in previous experiments except that, as it 
was necessary to prepare the segments in sugar-free but otherwise normal 
T 3 a’ode (called “normal Tyrode” in text), each segment was thoroughly 
washed in Tyrode of the composition to be used for the test, so as to ensure 
that all traces of fluid, except tliat whose influence was to be studied, would be 
removed from the intestine. Babbit’s small intestine was used, and its 
generally greater permeability in an aboral direction was ruled out by suitable 
selection of segments for control experiments. The volume of outer fluid was 
50 cc., and 4 cc, 0-75 M sugar solution were generally placed in the lumen. 

Results. 

When the rates of diffusion of 0-75 M glucose through the walls of segments 
bathed in normal and in Ca-free Tyrode respectively were compared, the 
rate was found to be greater in the former case, as the following figures from 
a typical experiment show: 

Sol. 45 90 135 mins. 

Ca-free Tyrode 29 103 1851 mg. glucose per 

Normal '^rrode 49 137 275]' 100 cc. fluid 

The segments bathed in Ca-free Tyrode showed scarcely any movements; 
whereas those bathed in normal Tyrode contracted vigorously and undoubtedly 
increased the pressure of the lumen contents. This factor was not, however, 
responsible for the more rapid difiusion, because inhibition of the movements 
by continuous slow addition of a weak adrenaline solution did not alter the 
nature of the result. By starting with all the segments immersed in Ca-free 
Tyrode and then adding the usual amount of CaClj to one series of beakers, 
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after a suitable interval, the accelerating effect of the CaCl 2 on diffusion was 
always elicited (see Fig. 1). When the diffusion was allowed to proceed into 



Ca in outer fluid. OzaJate added at | « 
No Ca in outer fluid. Ca added at f . 


normal Tyrode for a period and the Ca then precipitated by the addition of an 
equivalent amount of oxalate to one beaker a slowing of the rate of diffusion 
occurred (see Pig. 1). Similar results were obtained by adding an equivalent 
amount of citrate instead of oxalate. This result shows that the accelerating 
effect of calcium on the diffusion of glucose is due to calcium ions and not to 
un-ionised calcium, since the citrate, while it removes Ca++, leaves un-ionised 
calcium in solution. 

We are not aware of any reason why Ca++ should increase the permeability 
of the intestinal wall. Indeed, a contrary effect would not have been surprising 
in view of the discussion of the literature in an earlier paper [Magee and 
Reid, 1927]. The foregoing results having suggested that 0^+"^ was necessary 
for the physiological phenomena manifested by surviving intestine, it became 
all the more necessary to perform experiments testing this conception more 
stringently. 

Effect of temperature. Adjacent segments containing the same volume of 
0*76 M glucose were suspended in Ca-free and in normal Tyrode respectively 
and kept at 0® for a period. After withdrawing samples from the outer fluid 
the temperature was suddenly raised to 40°, Pig. 2 shows a typical result. It 
will be seen that after 30 minutes at 0° the atnounts of glucose that diffused out 
were approximately equal, whereas at 40° the rate of diffusion was much more 
rapid in the case of the segment bathed in normal Tyrode. Since "all physio- 
logical activity was in abeyance at 0° the equality in the rates of diffusion may 
be taken as proof that Ca’*'+ would not affect the diffusion of glucose, eithmr on 
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account of attraction of sugar by Ca++ in the outer fluid, or through an action 
on the texture of the gut wall. The more rapid diffusion in the case of the seg- 
ment bathed in normal Tyrode at 40°, therefore, indicates that the physio- 
logical activity evoked by the rise in temperature was only possible in the 



Ca in outer fluid. No Ca in outer fluid. 


presence of Ca+^'^. The results given below show that it made little difference 
to the rate of diffusion whether the were present in the inner or outer 
fluid. 


Inner fluid 
4 c*c. 0*75 M glucose 
4 cc. 0*75 M glucose in 
0 02 <>o CaOl, 

4 cc. 0 75 M glucose 


Outer fluid 

30 

60 

90 mins. 

Ca-frw Tyrode 

171 

43*4 

80-5) , 

Ca-free Tyrode 

210 

60'3 

101-2' \ 

Normal Tyrode 

100 

50-9 

107-0 ) * 


mg. glucose per 
100 cc. outer 
fluid 


Comparison of glucose and xylose. Previous work showed that, when equi- 
raolecular solutions of glucose and xylose were placed in adjacent loops, 
glucose generally passed into the outer (normal) Tyrode more rapidly than 
xylose. On repeating these experiments with Ca-free Tyrode no evidence of 
selective uptake of glucose could be demonstrated, but instead xylose passed 
out more rapidly than glucose, as was found in the case of dead intestine. This 
result again shows that the surviving intestine requires Ca^"*' to enable it to 
discriminate between the physiological sugar, glucose, and the foreign sugar, 
xylose. 

Different concentrations of sugar. When equal volumes of M and 0*75 M 
glucose were placed in adjacent loops of surviving intestine, suspended in 
Ca-free Tyrode, diffusion was more rapid in the case of the M solution. This 
result, which is in accordance with the diffusion laws, is contrary to those 
previously obtfdned for diffusion into normal Tyrode. In this case diffusion 
was maximal with 0*75 M solutions. 

It will, therefore, be seen that when the surviving intestine is examined 
by the above-described methods it fails to display in the absence of Ca++ 
those selective properties which are shown in the presence of Ca-^+. Further 
experiments suggest, however, that Ca++ is not the only ion whose presence is 
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necessary for the manifestation of this selective action. Thus, when the diffusion 
of glucose was compared with segments bathed in normal and K-free Tyrode, 
the rate was greater in the former case. 


Sol. 

30 

60 

90 mins. 

Normal T 3 rrode 

39 

91 

154) 

mg. glucose per 

K-free Tyrode 

38 

87 

139f 

100 CO. outer fluid 


Similarly, diffusion was more rapid when the outer fluid was normal Tyrode 
of Ph 7-4-7-6 than when this was of pjj 6'4. The promotion of diffusion by 
the higher pii was also shown to be independent of the concentration of HCOs". 
But further work will be necessary before the r61es played by these ions in 
absorption can be clearly stated. 

This investigation as a whole also shows that the passage of glucose through 
the wall of surviving intestine into an outer environment of Tyrode’s solution 
is, to some extent, of the nature of an active transport of sugar molecules by 
the activity of the epithelium as well as a process of simple diffusion. But, as 
stated in an earlier paper, the effect of the surviving activity of the cells is 
liable under severe test to be masked by the purely physical phenomena. 

Summary. 

In experiments with surviving rabbit’s intestine it has been found that 
glucose diffuses more slowly from the lumen into Ca-free than into Ca-contain- 
ing outer fluids, the process in the former case being a physical one but in the 
latter partly of the nature of a selective action. 

The presence of calcium ions in the environment is indispensable for the 
manifestation of selective action of the intestinal wall towards sugars placed in 
the lumen. 

We desire to express our thanks to Professor Macleod for advice and 
criticism. 
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Introduction. 

The influence of serum on enzymes may be considered kinetically as faUing 
into one of two categories. Either the enzyme is influenced by the presence 
of a similar enzyme in serum, in which case an apparent acceleration is pro- 
duced, or else the action is associated with an absence from serum of the 
enzyme in question, in which case the action is one of true acceleration, or 
inhibition, as the case may be; the mere fact that serum accelerates or in- 
hibits an enzyme constitutes in itself incomplete evidence of the nature of 
the action. In a recent publication [1930], I have shown how failure to 
recognise this principle has already vitiated work done on the subject. 

It is usually a simple matter to determine whether an apparent accelera- 
tion is due to the presence of the enzyme in serum, or whether the acceleration 
is a true one; greater discrimination however is necessary to establish the 
presence of both factors if present simultaneously in a case of acceleration, 
and to determine to what extent each is responsible for the effect observed. 

Serum-enzymes. In some instances the action of serum is wholly explained 
by the presence of a serum-enzyme, as in the case of serum-diastase; in other 
cases the action is only partially explained by the presence of an enzyme in 
serum, an example of which is human serum acting on lipase. 

The enzymes recorded in serum include protease, peptidase, diastase, 
lipase, catalase, invertase, and maltase. It is important to recognise that the 
distribution of enzymes in serum is by no means identical in different species. 

Thus, while diastase is fairly widespread, occurring in man, sheep, cow, 
rat, and guinea-pig, it is absent from rabbit [Luers and Albrecht, 1926]. 
Lipase I have also found in man, sheep, cow, rat and guinea-pig. Maltase 
was not found in guinea-pig serum [Blacklock, Gordon and Fine, 1930] but 
has been recorded in pig serum. Invertase I have failed to find in a number 
of animals, including man, but under experimental conditions (e.y. following 
intraperitoneal injections of a commercial preparation of invertase) I have 
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found it in guinea-pig serum, where it persisted for over 30 hours in one 
instance [Fine, 1930]. 

The influence of serum on enzymes not ascribahle to the presence of serum 
enzyme. It is this category of the influence of serum on enzymes that is the 
subject of the present paper. 

Even when serum does contain an enzyme, its action may be greater than 
is to be accoimted for by the presence of the enzyme; for example, human 
serum will increase the activity of lipase to a degree exceeding what would 
be expected from the mere addition of a lipase of the strength of serum-lipase. 
The total acceleration is, in this case, partly due to the presence of serum- 
lipase (apparent acceleration), and is partly a true acceleration. 

It has been customary to explain the effect of acceleration by serum as 
due to ‘‘an accelerator,’’ and the effect of inhibition as due to an “inhibitor,” 
or, more commonly, an “anti-enzyme.” I have shown however [1930] that 
in the case of invertase the influence exerted by serum is entirely a function 
of Pji , the serum acting as an accelerator over certain ranges of p^ and as 
an inhibitor over others. 

In the following pages I have brought together evidence both from my 
own experiments and from the work of others, which justifies the conclusion 
that with most other enzymes also true acceleration or inhibition by serum is 
not due to specific accelerators or anti-enz 3 rmes, but to various physical con- 
ditions such as p^ or the adsorption of the enzyme by serum, the latter being 
particularly significant in the case of the antitr 3 rptic action of serum. 

In the previous publication referred to [1930] I have already dealt with 
the enzyme-accelerating properties of serum, and there pointed out that 
serum has been known to accelerate only two enzymes — invertase and lipase. 
The same serum which accelerates invertase will also inhibit it if the p^ is 
suitably altered. The influence of p^ on the lipase-accelerating power of serum 
has not been worked out. 


Anti-enzymes reported in serum. 

The origin and significance of the term ''anti-enzyme'^ The first observation 
of the phenomenon of enzyme-inhibition by serum was made by Hildebrandt 
[1893], who discovered that serum inhibited the action of emulsin. Hahn 
[18&7] followed with the observation that serum inhibited trypsin, and 
Morgenroth [1899] found that it inhibited remain. 

Although none of these workers isolated any substances from serum which 
might account for the inhibition observed, they all explained the phenomenon 
observed by the presence of corresponding anti-enzymes in normal serum. 
Very early, however, Landsteiner [1900] showed, and Cathcart [1904] and 
others confirmed, that trypsin inhibition was a property of the albumin 
fraction of serum rather than of the globulin fraction, whereas it was well 
established that the immunological antibodies resided in the globulin fraction. 
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Furthermore no one could demonstrate a material increase of the enzyme- 
inhibiting action of serum following enzyme injections. The consensus of 
opinion appears to be that trypsin is the only enzyme that can evoke the 
response of an increased enzyme-inhibition in serum, and even so, the increase 
never exceeds three or four times the original amount of inhibition. Such 
response is to be sharply differentiated from the effects of toxin injection on 
antibody formation in serum: true antibodies can invariably develop to the 
amount of thousands of times the original antibody content. 

Weil [1910] pointed out that while serum can inhibit the haemolytic action 
of saponin, it docs not necessarily follow that serum contains an antisaponin, 
and, indeed, as Bayliss [1919] says, if a substance which inhibits an enzyme 
is entitled to be called an anti-enzyme, then sodium hydroxide is antipepsin. 

The action of serum on enzymes is largely a function of p«. The earlier 
workers, as Wells [1925] has pointed out, seem to have quite ignored the 
effect of pji . Bayliss [1912] in examining the evidence for Hildebrandt’s anti- 
emulsin found that the mere addition of serum to an emulsin mixture suffi- 
ciently altered the to produce a corresponding fall in activity of the emulsin. 
Bensley and Harvey [1912] showed that tint absence of free HCl from the 
cells of the gastric mucosa formed the best protection against the secreted 
pepsin ; in other words, the of the cell substance was in itself an adequate 
‘‘antipepsin.” Dragsted and Vaughan [1924] sewed the spleen and kidney 
into openings made in the stomach wall, and found that they were unaffected 
by the consequent exposure to pepsin, provided the blood supply were kept 
intact. In their view the mechanism of this immunity w^as simply the buffer 
action of the blood and the absorption of the HCl and pepsin into the blood- 
stream. Thaysen [1915] found that “antirennet” could also be accounted for 
by the change in wdien serum is added to a rennet mixture : he also found 
that adsorption of rennet by the serum-proteins played an additional part. 
The previously mentioned observations of the present author [1930] on in- 
vertase afford strong evidence in the same direction. 

In the case of other enzymes however the influence of serum under different 
conditions of p^ has not hitherto been worked out, and although regulation 
must play some part, it is probable that a number of factors are involved in 
the defence of the organism against the action of excessive amounts of enzyme. 
Excretion is one of the chief factors, as in the case of amylase; destruction 
in the body probably occurs in the case of invertase [Fine, 1930]; adsorption 
by tissue- or serum-proteins in the case of trypsin. 

At various times serum has been repoi*ted to possess an inhibitory action 
towards trypsin, pepsin, rennin, papain, “autolytic enzymes,” lipase, amylase, 
invertase, laccase, catalase, tyrosinase, emulsin, urease and fibrin-ferment. Con- 
sideration of the p^ optima of these enzymes shows however that the mere 
addition of serum which has a p^ of 7-45 would greatly reduce the activity of 
unbuffered solutions of pepsin, rennin, papain, autolytic enzymes, emulsin, 
and invertase. Even invertase, which is accelerated by serum when buffered 
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at its optimum is totally inhibited when serum is added to its unbuffered 
solution. 

In the case of trypsin however, the factor does not appear to play any 
part, the inhibition of trypsin by serum being, as will be shown later, purely 
a manifestation of the power of serum to adsorb the enzyme. Occupying an 
intermediate position between pepsin on the one hand, and tr 3 rp 8 in on the 
other, there is a group of enzymes, of which rennin is an example, whose 
inhibition by serum is partly a effect and partly an adsorption effect 
[Thaysen, 1916]. 


Recovery of trypsin from inhibition by serum* 

Following Hahn’s observation [1897] that serum contained antitrypsin, 
Le* retarded the action of trypsin, many substances of organic nature were 
examined for their influence on tr}^sin, in the hope of some light being thrown 
on the phenomenon. Among these so-called inhibitors may be mentioned 
(1) extract of intestinal worms [Weinland, 1903; Dastre and Stassano, 1903; 
Hamill, 1906; Burge, 1916]; (2) egg-white [Vernon, 1904; Sugimoto, 1913; 
Bayliss, 1923]; (3) bacteria [Czapek, 1903; Jobling and Petersen, 1914,4]; 
(4) yeast [Buchner and Haehn, 1910]; (5) body tissues generally [Levene and 
Stookey, 1903]; (6) cells of gastric mucosa [Blum and Fuld, 1906; Langen- 
skiold, 1914]; (7) mucous secretion [Langenskiold, 1907]; (8) erythrocjrtes 
[Czapek, 1903]; (9) inflammatory exudates [Opie, 1905]; (10) urine [von 
Schoenbom, 1910; Fujimoto, 1918]; (11) unsaturated fatty acids [Jobling 
and Petersen, 1914, 1]; (12) lecithin [Schwartz, 1909]. 

An examination of the properties of these various substances showed, 
however, that the mechanism of their inhibition of trypsin had little in 
common, and that egg-white only may be considered as acting in a similar 
manner to serum. Among the various properties in which these two sub- 
stances differed outstandingly from other trypsin-inhibiting bodies was the 
temporary nature of the inhibition. This property was however shared by 
worm extract whose behaviour generally otherwise differentiated it clearly 
from serum-antitrypsin. 

Experimental demonstration of recovery of trypsin* 

All the methods of estimating antitrypsin hitherto employed — Gross 
[1908] (casein precipitation); Folin and Denis [1911] (incoagulable nitrogen); 
viscometric method [Feldstein and Weil, 1909-10]; electro-conductivity 
method [Bayliss, 1923]; refractometric method [Robertson, 1918] — are 
subject to the criticism that when two digesting mixtures are compared, 
one containing serum and the other containing an equal amount of water^ 
but otherwise the same in composition, the amount of protein in the two 
tubes is not the same, and therefore the amount of digestioti Hot sttictiy 
comparable; for it must be remembered that serum is a 6 % protein solution. 
The technique I have used and found highly satisfactory has been as follows. 
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Two tubes were prepared containing equal quantities of trypsin, buffer 
(Ph 8), and serum; in the first the serum had been heated at 70° for half an 
hour to destroy antitryptic action and in the second the serum was untreated. 
An aliquot portion of each tube was titrated by Sorensen's method imme- 
diately the constituents were added and mixed and a fixed number of hours 
later. The rise in acidity indicated the amount of tryptic action that had taken 
place in the two tubes containing the same concentration of trypsin and 
substrate. If the rise in acidity in the first tuV>e is Ay and that in the second S, 

then the ratio — adequately measures the antitryptic activity. 

One of the chief advantages of the Sorensen method is the additional 
information it gives when the free and “formol" acidities are considered 
separately. 

Using the Sorensen method and the technique I have outlined I was able 
to follow the course of digestion of serum-protein by trypsin, and in this 
way not only obtained the Dastre [1903] effect with serum, i.c. enzyme re- 
covery following preliminary inhibition, but found that almost invariably the 
recovery of the trypsin from inhibition w^as such that the inhibited trypsin 
ultimately showed greater activity than the trypsin acting freely on heated 
serum. 

The experiments showing this recovery W' ere carried out as follow^s : 

Two tubes were incubated whose contents were as below : 



Tub<‘ 1 

Tube 2 


cc. 

cc. 

Trypsin 

0*2 

0*2 

Senira 

0 1 

0*1 (inactivated) 

Buffer Ph S 

0*7 

0*7 


(a) The source of trypsin was Uquor trypsin co. (Benger's) and before 
use it was neutralised wuth N/IO NaOH to 8 and then further diluted to 
60 % of original strength. 

(b) The buffer was prepared according to Clark and Lubs. 

(c) The serum in tube 2 was inactivated by heating at 70° for half an hour. 
It was heated together wdth the buffer so as to avoid the diflSculty of mixing 
afterwards; during the heating the tube was stoppered to avoid loss of volume 
by evaporation. 

(d) After tube 2 was cooled, the trypsin w^as added to the tvro tubes from 
which, after adequate mixing, 0-1 cc. was immediately withdrawn for titration 
of acidity with N/lOO NaOH. A layer of toluene was added to the tubes 
before incubating. 

The method of titration was that employed by Wigglesworth [1928] in 
his investigation of cockroach protease. The pipetted fluid (0*1 cc.) was added 
to 5 cc. of distilled water in a test-tube; 5 drops phenolphthalein solution 
(0*06 % in 60 % alcohol) were added, and N/lOO NaOH was added from a 
2 cc. microburette graduated in 0*01 cc. The alkali w^as added until a pink 
colour developed identical with that of a tube (of similar make) containing 
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Fig, 1. Digestion of 10 % guinea*pig seram by 10 % trypsin. This shows recovery of 
inhibited trypsin until activity is greater than that of uninhibited trypsin. 



Fig. 2. Fr^ acid produced in digestion of 10 % serum by 10 % tiypsin. This shows how free 
acid produced by inhibited trypsin ultimately equals amount formed by uninhibited trypsin. 




produced in agestion of 10 % serum by 10 % trypshi. This shows how 
inhibited trypsin ultimately forms more ‘‘fonnol” acid than untmUbited trypsin, 

Rg. 4. ^tal acid ounre* of duMtion of 10 % serotn by 10 % tiypgin. ViMorery of inhibited 
trypaia m incomplete in this oaae: the serum was obtained from & gninm-niK which had 
recently had a large iniection of trypsin. 
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5 cc. of buffer solution of Jt>jj 9 plm 5 drops of 0*05 % phenolphthalein in 50 % 
alcohol. The end point was remarkably sharp. 

The figure thus obtained was a measure of the ‘^free acid” present; the 
“formol acid” was obtained by adding 0*5 cc. of 50 % neutralised formalin 
iPn ®) titrating further with alkali till the end point was reached again. 
When desired the free and ‘‘formol” acids were combined in a single figure — 
the ‘'total acid.” 

Determinations of the acid present in 0*1 cc. of the incubated mixtures 
were carried out from time to time, and in this way curves of digestion were 
plotted. 

Fig. 1 is the curve of a typical experiment, showing how the initial inhi- 
bition of tryjjsin is finally replaced by digestion more active than in the tube 
where trypsin was not initially inhibited. An analysis of Fig. 1 in the form of 
separate curves of free and of “formol” acid formation (Figs. 2 and 3) throws 
some light on the phenomenon. The latter figures show that the final superior 
digestion of unheated serum applies only to ‘‘formol” acid formation: on no 
occasion have I found more free acid ultimately formed in the presence of 
unheated sei'um (tube ] ) than of heated serum (tube 2), whereas “formol” acid 
foimation was almost inv^ariably greater in tube 1 than in tube 2, provided 
digestion was sufficiently prolonged. 

In some cases, even after weeks of incubation, the total acid in tube 1 
remained below the value in tube 2. An example of this tyi)e of incomplete 
recovery is shown in Fig. 4 the curve of which was obtained from the serum 
of a guinea-pig which 7 days previously had received a large injection of Liquor 
trypsin co. An analysis of the total acid curve, in Figs. 5 and 6, shows that 
the incompleteness of recovery of the trypsin affects only the free acid forma- 
tion, the “formol” acid curves intersecting in the same way as in Fig. 3, 

Pigs. 7, 8 and 9 are the total, free, and “formol” acid curves of digesting 
mixtures containing 


10 % gelatin 0*5 cc. 

Trypsin 50 %, neutral . . . 0*5 cc. 

Buffer Ph 8*6 0*5 cc. 

kSerum 0*2 cc. 

Saline 0*88 % 0*3 cc. 


Here also the greater digestion of unheated serum affects the “formol” acid 
curve only. The addition of the gelatin appears to hasten the recovery of the 
trypsin. 

Interpretation of foregoing resuhs, (a) It would appear on examining Fig. 1 
that serum can not only retard the action of trypsin, but can at a later stage 
enhance it, after passing through an intermediate stage during which trypsin 
becomes gradually released from its bonds. In the Fig. 4 type of experiment 
the stage of enhancement is not reached, though the trypsin has recovered 
considerably from the inhibiting action of serum. 
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(6) An examination of the free and “formol acid curves separately shows 
very strikingly that the transition from inhibition to enhancement applies 


1 -8 
1 

1 

fterum heated at 70' C., i hr 

1 

Serum unhealed 




5 10 1 


Days 


Fig. 5. 



‘Pig. 5. Free acid curves of digestion of 10 % serum by 10 % trypsin. This experiment is the 
same as in Fig. 4, the free' acid only being ooiwidered. 

Fig. 6. “Formol” acid curves of digestion of 10% serum by 10% trypsin. This experiment 
is the same as in Fig. 4, “former* acid only being consideredu 


only to the ‘‘formol” acid formation; the extent of formation of free acid with 
unheated serum never exceeds that with heated serum although, provided 



Fg. 7. This shows accelerated recovery of inhibited trypsin in presence of gelatin. The dotted 
part of the curves is hypothetical, as no estimation of acidity was made (wring that interval* 

Fig. 8. Free acid cunres (2'6 % gelatin present). This shows the same relation between the free 
acid formed by inhibited and by unmhibited trypsin as in Fig. 2. 



5%. 9. curve (2-8% gelatin nreaent). This shows the Mune rektion between 

formol acid formed by inhibited and uninhibited trypsin as in Fg. 3. 

digestion is sufficiently prolonged and the trypsin is iairly active, the 
amount of free acid is finally produced in the tiro tubes ; Fig, 5 shows a marked 
but not complete free add recovery in the unheated serum tube. 
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(c) Serum therefore possesses the property, destroyed by heat, of tem- 
porarily retarding formation of free and ‘‘formoU' acid by trypsin, and of 
subsequently accelerating “formol’’ acid formation only. 

How is this behaviour of serum io be explained ? The explanation would 
prove a difficult matter if it were assumed that pancreatic trypsin, which is 
the basis of the commercial preparation used (Liquor trypsin co.) were a 
pure enzyme. The pancreatic secretion however contains two proteolytic 
enzymes, protease breaking proteins down to polypeptides and increasing pre- 
dominantly the free acidity of the digest, and peptidase, hydrolysing the 
polypeptides to amino-acids and producing a rise in '^formol” acidity. 

If this view is correct, the behaviour of serum becomes more easy to 
explain. It does not exert its action against trypsin as a whole, but only 
against the protease portion of it. The inhibition of protease will, by pre- 
venting the liberation from the proteins of a suitable substrate for peptidase, 
produce an apparent inhibition of the latter. There does not, however, appear 
to be any necessity for assuming that the initial depression of ‘'former’ acid 
formation is due to an antipeptidaso action of serum rather than to a shortage 
of substrate consequent on protease inhibition. 

But why should “formol” acid production in the unheated serum tubes 
exceed that in the heated tubes? There are two possible explanations. Serum 
contains either a peptidase or a peptidase-accelerator. The most likely ex- 
planation is the existence of a serum-peptidase, which has been reported by 
various workers, including Jobling et aL [1912] who report that serum- 
peptidase is destroyed by heating at 70° and [1915, 2] that “serum-peptidase 
is not influenced by antitrypsin.” Hence, when protease has recovered from 
the inhibition by serum, the peptidase of the unheated serum will reinforce 
that of the pancreatic trypsin, and so produce “formol” acid at a rate wliich 
will outstrip the “ formol ” acid production in the tube containing heated serum 
(where pancreatic peptidase acts alone, the serum-peptidase being destroyed 
by heat). 

(rf) In a word, the behaviour of serum to pancreatic trypsin can be ex- 
plained by the presence of tw^o factors, firstly, an antiprotease factor, and 
secondly, peptidase. 

This conclusion is of some importance for at least two reasons. In the 
first place the evidence justifying it confirms in a novel yet definite manner 
the dual nature of trypsin; secondly, this evidence, by showing that it is the 
protease only (the portion forming free acid) which serum inhibits, directs 
serious criticism against those methods of measuring “ antitrj^psin ” which 
estimate together the products of both protease and of peptidase actions. The 
methods thus open to criticism include those of Bayliss (electrometric), and 
Robertson (refiractometric) though not of Polin (uncoagulated N). The error 
involved will depend on the period of incubation used as well as the strength 
of serum-peptidase present; the extent of the error will be appreciated in the 
following example. 
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Courae of digestion of heated and unheated sera 




8 hrs. 



27i hrs. 


96 hrs. 



F 

For 

T 

r “ 

F 

For 


F For 

T 

Unheated sera 

003 

006 

009 

013 

019 

0-32 

0-23 0-41 

0-64 

Heated sera 

0-22 

010 

0-32 

0-27 

017 

0-44 

0-27 028 

0-65 

F=Free acid. 


For = 

“Formol” 

acid. 


T=s Total acid. 



Figures are cc. NjlOO acid in 0-1 oc. of incubated fluid. 


It will be rea4il7 seen that there is a considerable discrepancy between 
the degree of inhibition as measured from the free acid and that measured 
from the total acid. Thus : 

% inhibition (or “antitryptic index”) 

r ^ \ 

8 hrs. 27i hrs. 95 hrs. 

From free acid figs. 86 52 16 

From total acid figs. 72 27 - 16^ 

♦ i.c. 16 % acceleration. 

The methods criticised will therefore give too low a value for the index of 
inhibition. 

The kinetics of serum antitrypsin. 

(a) The kinetics of recovery. The Dastre phenomenon was only obtained 
when the concentration of serum was suitably adjusted to the concentration 
of trypsin. On the other hand, it was found that (1) when the concentration 
of trypsin was greatly in excess of the serum the latter failed to produce any 
appreciable inhibition; (2) when the concentration of serum was greatly in 
excess of the trypsin, the latter completely failed to recover from the inliibition. 
The correlation of the relative trypsin-serum concentration with the manifes- 
tation of the Dastre phenomenon is illustrated by Fig. 10. The curves were 



Fig. 10. Inhibition of trypsin (from 2 % to 20 %) by 10 % sheep serum. This illustrates the 
kinetios of recovery of trypsin from inhilation. The figure suggests a division of the curves 
into four trypsin zones. 

Zone 1. 0 %-6 % trypsin. Here there is no recovery from the inhibiting action of 
10 % serum. 

Zone 2. 6 %~20 %. Inhibition is initially complete to partial, and recovery is partial 
to complete. 

Zone 3. Trypsin 20 % (dotted lines); inhibition is initially small, and recovery is 

complete. 

Zone 4. Trypsin over 25 %. Inhibition is abdent No experiments were actually carried 
out in Zones 3 and 4, which are merely strongly suggested by the character of the Zones 
2 and 3, and by the fact established on other occasions that ccmcefitrated trypsin Snocessfully 
resists the inhibiting action of serum. 
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obtained by plotting the digestion of a series of tubes containing (1) trjrpsin 
in concentrations from 20 % to 2 % of the commercial preparation; (2) sheep 
serum in constant concentration of 10%, and (3) buffer, j)^ 8. A pair of 
tubes was put up at each concentration of trypsin, one containing unheated 
serum (tube 1), the other heated (tube 2): each point on the curve was ob- 
tained by expressing as a percentage the ratio 

total acid in tub e 2 - tota l acid in tube 1 
total acid in tube 2 

which expresses the degree of inhibition by the unheated serum. The total 
acid figures were taken because in this case the value of serum-peptidase was 
practically nil, so that the error involved in including “formol” acid did not 
affect the nature of the curves obtained, although it would affect the accuracy 
of the individual antitryptic indexes. 

An examination of Fig. 12 shows that (1) in concentrations of 4 % and 
less trypsin is completely inhibited and does not recover from the inhibition 
even after 23 days; (2) between 4 % and 20 % trypsin is only partially in- 
hibited and recovers to an extent proportional to its concentration; (3) at 
20 % recovery is ultimately complete. From the nature of the curves it would 
be reasonable to infer that concentrated tr}T)sin completely resists the in- 
hibiting action of serum (dotted lines in Fig. 10). 

From the continuous nature of the curves it appears likely that the action 
of serum is essentially the same at all concentrations of trypsin, varying in 
degree only, and that therefore the apparently permanent inhibition of weak 
trypsin is not due to destruction of the trypsin, any more than is the tem- 
porary inhibition of stronger tr>"psin. 

(6) The tvork of Hedin. Hedin [1906, 1] found that (1) a small amount of 
serum had a relatively greater effect on trjrpsin than a large amount; (2) it 
was impossible completely to neutralise a given solution of trypsin by adding 
any amount of serum. This result is confirmed by Young [1918] whose results 
are illustrated in Fig. 1 1 : this curve shows that excess of serum has no effect 
on the residual activity of trj'psin. 



Fig, IL B^tionship between serum and inhibited trypsin [experiment by Young, 1918, p. 603, 
sheep]. This illustrates: (1) that degree of inlubition is a logarithmic function of amount of 
inhibiting serum (thus suggesting that inhibition is an adsorption phenomenon); (2) inability 
of serum to achieve 100 % inhilntion of trypsin, the reasons for which are discussed in 
the to3:t. 
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Hedin thus shows that a mixture of trjrpsin and excess of serum possesses 
both antitr 3 rptic and tryptic actions, i.e, trypsin and antitrypsin can co-exist 
when the latter is in excess, each exerting an independent action on added 
substrate or enzyme respectively, 

I have not been able to confirm the common findings of Hedin and Young 
that excess of serum will not entirely inhibit a given amount of tiypsin. 
Fig. 10 shows that 4 % and 2 % trypsin were completely inhibited by 10 % 
of serum. The cause of the discrepancy is difficult to explain, but may be due 
to the difference in the methods employed in studying the kinetics of trypsin. 
Hedin and Young combined fairly concentrated tr 3 ^sin in constant amount 
with increasing amounts of serum: hence aU flasks contained a fairly active 
peptidase together with a large excess of caseinogen added as substrate. 
Caseinogen it is stated by Jobling and Petersen [1914, 4, p. 162] is an excep- 
tion to the rule that peptidase does not split proteins; furthermore, peptidase 
is uninfluenced by the antiferment (Jobling). 

(c) Analogy with charcaoL To Hedin [1906, 2] is also due the discovery that 
charcoal inhibits trypsin in a manner kinetically very similar to that of serum. 
Thus the amount of trypsin bound by charcoal follows the same law as the 
binding of trypsin by serum : small amounts of charcoal bind relatively more 
trypsin than larger amounts. 

This relationship, which can be expressed by the equation x — ky^ (where 
X = amount of trypsin bound, and y = amount of active charcoal), is a 
logarithmic one, and is readily accounted for by assuming that the mode of 
action of charcoal is one of adsorption of the tr 3 psin. Hence Hedin on the 
basis of kinetic similarity concluded that serum also inhibited trypsin by the 
process of adsorption. 

The behaviour of charcoal throws some further light on the adsorptive 
process. Hedin showed that although a trypsin solution filtered after treat- 
ment with excess of charcoal was quite inactive, yet an unfiltered trypsin- 
charcoal mixture incubated with caseinogen was definitely and invariably 
active, though most of the trypsin remained inhibited. Hedin concluded that 
in the presence of subsequently added substrate charcoal did not retain aU 
the trypsin adsorbed, a small portion of it being taken up by the substrate. 
In a similar manner might be explained the impossibility of totally inhibiting 
a solution of trypsin by means of serum, although it is impossible actually to 
demonstrate the similarity since trypsin cannot be removed with its inhibitor 
from a trypsin-serum mixture in the simple manner possible with charcoal. 

{d) Robertson's formula. Robertson [1918] usingthe refractometric method, 
examined quantitatively the inhibition of trypsin by serum and arrived at 
the formula T « 

where T — fraction of trypsin inhibited; 

A « concentration of serum present; 

C «« a constant representing the antitryptic value of the serum used^ " 
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Robertson claimed that his constant was an absolute measure of the in- 
hibiting power of serum, being independent of the concentration of serum 

used. An examination of his results, however, shows that the fraction 
tends to be constant only for mixtures containing more concentrated serum 
(10 % to 33 %) and even then the variation in 0 is too considerable (5*87 to 
6-95 for a single serum) to permit of the value of C being used as a character- 
istic figure for the inhibiting power of serum. 

Where approximate results only are required, however, the constant is a 
useful expression of antitryptic power, and sufficiently accurate, provided the 
concentration of serum in the mixture is not too small. By this method 
Hanson [1918] was able to show that injections of trypsin had no influence 
on the globulin/albumin ratio of serum, although the antitryptic index (as 
measured by C) rose to three times the normal value. 

{e) The specificity of the mhihiiiviy action of serum. Von Eisler [1905] found 
that human serum did not inhibit human pancreatic trypsin any more than 
it inhibited pig trypsin, while Weil [1910] found that serum actively inhibited 
the vegetable protease papain. Serum, it follows, does not exert any bio- 
logically specific action on trypsin, but inhibits all proteases alike. Apparent 
specificity may be shown by serum nevertheless, as the work of Young [1918] 
proves. He found that whereas dilute serum equally inhibited two samples 
of equally active trypsin obtained from the same soun^e, the inhibition "was 
different when the concentration of serum was increased. Fig. 12 illustrates 



Fig. 12. Inhibition of ecpially aotive samples of ox pancreas | experiment by Young, 11)18, p. 506, 
hixp. 1\ |. This shows that samples of trypsin equall}'^ inhibited by weak serum may not be 
equally inhibited by stronger serum. 

this result, and Fig. 13 shows the result of another of Young's experiments 
in which equally active samples of fresh and commercial trypsin are compared. 
Young was unable to account for the preferential action shown by serum for 
certain trypsins, though this preference was not shown in all the experiments 
carried out: he did show, however, that the presence of zymoids could not 
account for the phenomenon. 

His findings are important in showing the danger of attributing all varia- 
tion in antitrjTptic action to the serum alone without first determining the 
uniformity of the trypsin solutions used. 
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The influence on serum of injections of trypsin, 

A careful examination of the properties of serum-antitr 3 rpsin and of the 
various methods employed in measuring its value has led me to the con- 
clusion that the failure of workers to obtain a rise in antitryptic value of serum 
following injections of trypsin could adequately be accounted for by one or 
more of the following circumstances^. 



Pig. 13. Inhibition of equally active samples of fresh and commercially prepared trypsin [experi- 
ment by Young, 1918, p. 506, Exp. IJ. Here weak semm inhibits the two samples differently, 

the difference diminishing as the serum becomes stronger. 

{a) The antitryptic power of serum is not constant in value, but follows 
a swinging course which in the normal animal is often determined by definite 
physiological conditions. Thus Jobling ei al, [1916, 1] foimd a definite rise a 
few hours after a meal, a result which I have confirmed. 

(6) It is generally agreed that the variations in antitryptic value are not 
very great. In Hanson’s experiments [1918] the rise never exceeded three 
times the normal index. Consequently if the serum were antitryptically at 
its peak, an injection of trypsin would fail to produce a further rise in index. 

(c) Hanson records that when the index returns to normal after a rise 
due to a tr 3 rpsin injection, further repeated injections fail to produce a second 
rise. It is probable that such a refractory condition of serum might arise from 
physiological conditions other than the results of trypsin injections. 

(d) The choice of method has a very important effect on the results ob- 
tained [Fine, 1930]. 

Experimental demonstration of the rise in antitryptic index foUowing infec- 
tions of trypsin. The results of experiments carried out with three guinea-pigs 
are graphically represented in Pigs. 14, 15 and 16. 

The method of obtaining the antitryptic index naay be considered open 
to criticism since, in the technique employed, the substrate used is the serum 
itself and must therefore vary with each specimen taken: secondly, it may be 
objected that since substrate is not present in excess, the extent of hydrolysis 

^ Among those who failed were Poblin [1909], EosenthiEU [1910], Weil [1910], Young £1918], 
and Pozerski [1909] (using papain instead of trypsin). Positive results, on the other hand, 
were obtained by Aohalme [1901], von Berman and Bamberg [1908], Jochman and Kantsrovitoh 
[1908], Meyer [1909], Jobling, Petereen and Eggstein [1915, 2] and Hanson [1918]* 
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in 24 hours cannot be considered as representing the activity of the enzyme 
present. 

I would answer these objections as follows. 

(a) The index is calculated from the ratio of digestion of a given amount 
of serum-protein to the digestion of the same amount but in the absence of 



Fig. 14. Infljience of trypsin injections on antitryptic index of serum. Guinea-pig T. This shows 
a rise in index immediately^ or shortly after each injection of tryp^sin. The guinea-pig was 
bled daily without definite relationship to the time of feeding, this leading to apparently 
spont^aneous duct nations in the <’urve. 



Fig. 16. Influence of trypsin injections on antitryptic index of semm. Guinea-pig ( 7 . After the 
first injection the index rises and reniains high throughout the experiment. 



Fig. 16. I^aence of tripsin injections on antitryptic index of serum. Guinea-pig F. Both 
injections are definitely associated with a subsequent rise in index. The very large first 
injection produced a preliminary fall, 

any inhibition. Actually of course the index is the difference between this 
ratio and unity. Hence the actual amount of protein present is not of conse- 
quence provided it does not vary greatly from specimen to specimen: in 
practice the variation was not found to be great* 
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(5) It is true that the acidity measured is not a true measure of the 
activity of enzyme present: it must be realised, however, that in the method 
used it is not the activity of the inhibited enzyme that is measured, but the 
extent to which it has in a given time recovered from the inhibiting action, 
this degree of recovery being directly related to the degree of inhibition. 

An important advantage of the method used is the possibility of dis- 
tinguishing between the free acid and “formol” acid produced: since the 
formation of free acid only is opposed by serum, the index is in all cases 
calculated with reference to free acid formation only. 

The three guinea-pigs experimented on were kept under observation for 
over a month: in each case there was a gap of 14 days during which, as can 
be seen, no examinations were made owing to an interruption in the investi- 
gation. 

Guinea-pig T did not respond to any extent to the first injection of 1 cc. 
of trj^sin (Benger’s), but showed a rise within a few hours of a second injec- 
tion of 2 cc., which persisted for some time. After a month the index was 
swinging considerably, with a tendency to rise, which a third injection of 
1 cc. maintained. Guinea-pig V demonstrated in unequivocal fashion the rise 
in index in response to an injection of 1 cc. trypsin. The rise was maintained 
even after 20 days, a second injection having no observable effect. Guinea- 
pig V also responded to a first injection, although the rise was here preceded 
by a definite fall in index, accompanied by symptoms of collapse (immobility 
of many hours’ duration). In 17 days the index had returned to a lower level, 
and again responded to an injection (of half the first dose): the rise was main- 
tained for a week. A fall in index immediately following a large injection of 
trypsin seemed to be associated with symptoms of collapse. Thus guinea-pig Q 
became immobile, following an injection of 2-5 cc. of trypsin, and, although 
recovery set in in 20 minutes, the index fell from 0*6 to OA in 5 hours, and 
death ensued in 22 hours. In this case the trypsin was not neutralised, though 
in all other cases it was brought to a pjj of 8*3 before injection: the route in 
all cases was intraperitoneal. It will be seen that although guinea-pigs T, U 
and F responded similarly to adequate injections of trypsin, they differed in 
their subsequent condition, the index of T tending to remain high, but 
swinging, that of XJ remaining persistently high, while that of F tended to 
return to normal in a few days. 

The nature of serum-’antitrypsin. 

There are two questions which it is necessary to answer if the nature of 
serum-antitrypsin is to be known: firstly, what is the substance in serum 
responsible for the inhibition of trypsin? secondly, what is the mode of action 
of this substance on trypsin ? 

(1) The antitry ptic subsUince, The three main theories as to identification 
of the antitryptic substance are described below, and their relative merits then 
discussed: the antibody theory is treated as a variation of the protein theory. 
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(а) Amino-acid theory. Bayliss first showed [1904] that the end-products 
of tryptic action retard the action of trypsin: Abderhalden and Gigon [1907] 
confirmed the fact that trypsin was retarded by amino-acids. On the strength 
of such observations Rosenthal [1910] suggested that serum-antitrypsin owed 
its action to the amino-acid content of serum. Walters [1912] pointed out that 
the action of amino-acids is too slight to account for the behaviour of serum. 
More recently Hussey and Northrop [1923] suggested that the polypeptides 
formed by tryptic action are the source of serum-inhibition. No serious proof 
has been offered for either of these theories, and the occurrence of the Dastre 
phenomenon contradicts them emphatically: end-products of tryptic action 
cannot reasonably account for an antitryptic action which is at its maximum 
at the commencement and progi'essively diminishes. 

(б) Lipoid theory. Schwartz first showed [1909] that extraction with ether 
lessened the antitryptic power of serum, and considered this as proof that 
serum owed its antitryptic action to its lipoid content. His findings were 
confirmed by Sugimoto [1913], and the lipoid theory in a modified form was 
strongly urged by Jobling and his colleagues in a series of papers entitled 
“Studies in ferment action'’ [1914, 1“4]. Jobling submitted evidence showing 

(1 ) that unsaturated fatty acids and soaps possessed definite antitryptic action ; 

(2) that saturated fatty acids and soaps possess no such antitryptic action; 

(3) that the iodination or hydroxylation of unsaturated fatty acids or soaps 
leads to the loss of antitryptic action: similar treatment of serum leads to 
the loss of antitr}’ptic action of serum. This is confirmed by Slovzov and 
Zenophentova [1919]; (4) that although unsaturated soaps do not lose anti- 
tryptic action when heated alone, they do lose this action if heated at 70° 
for half an hour in the presence of serum; (5) that the chloroform extract of 
serum will exert an antitrj^tic action if saponified, although without this 
treatment the extract will not exert such action. 

A more careful scrutiny of Jobling’s experimental results, however, reveals 
the following facts: (1) On no occasion is there any record of an unsaturated 
lipoid exerting antitryptic action without previous saponification. (2) In- 
sufficient regard is paid to the pn of the enzyme mixtures. (3) The attempt 
is made to bridge the gap between antitryptic lipoids and serum as regards 
the effect of heat by showing that unsaturated soaps do lose antitryptic power 
when heated in the presence of serum. From Jobling’s figures, however, it is 
clear that loss of antitryptic power of the unsaturated soap takes place on 
mixing with serum in the cold, and that heat merely increases the loss : acidity 
of the soap-serum mixture also increased the loss. 

That the lipoids of serum have any connection with the antitryptic action 
of the latter is contradicted by the work of Cobliner [1910], who found that 
dry serum retains its antitr 3 ^tic action after extraction with chloroform or 
other fat solvents. 

Finally, I have shown that the nature of the inhibition produced by serum 
is essentially different from that produced by unsaturated soaps. The initial 
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effect of 0*6 % of sodium oleate is to stimulate trypsin, which after 24 hours 
shows lessening of activity. Serum, on the other hand, initially exerts its 
maximum inhibition on trypsin, which may ultimately recover completely. 
This contrast is illustrated in Fig. 17 which represents one of several experi- 
ments carried out. 



Fig. 17. Comparison between inhibition of trypsin by unsaturated soap and inhibition by serum. 
This shows that sodium oleate initially stimulates and ultimately depresses trypsin, whereas 
serum exerts an initial inhibition from which trypsin progressively recovers. 

These curves were obtained by plotting the course of digestion of the following four 
tubes, the usual Sorensen's technique being followed. 



Tube 1 

Tube 2 

Tube 3 

Tube 4 

Serum 

0-2 

0'2 

0-2 

0*2 



inactivated 

inactivated 

inactivated 

Tr 3 rpsin 60 % (neutralised) 
Buffer (ph 8) 

04 

09 

0-4 

0-9 

0-4 

0-9 

0-4 

0*9 

Sodium oleate 2 % 

00 

0'5 

0*2 

00 

Distilled water 

0-5 

00 

0-3 

0-6 


Figures represent co. 


(c) The protein theory. It has been definitely shown that the antitrj^ptic 
action of serum is associated with the protein fraction [Landsteiner, 1900; 
Cathcart, 1904; and others], the albumin fraction being more antitryptic than 
the globulin. 

Fujimoto [1918] obtained crystallised albumin and found it to be highly 
antitryptic. He admitted the possibility of some other constituent of serum 
entering into the composition of the crystals however, and on the whole con- 
sidered that the antitryptic action was due to the serum-proteins and possibly 
some other undetermined factors in addition. Oppenheimer [1913] came to 
the similar conclusion that antitryptic action of serum was due to multipie 
causes, of which the peculiar configuration of the protein molecule was one 
[Oppenheimer and Aron, 1903]. Teale and Bach [1920] oonoluded that the 
nature of the serum-proteins was the cause of the antitryptic action of 
serum. 

Beaton [1922] found however that the antitryptic index may rise without 
any change in the albumin content of seruip, and in some cases the rise may 
even be accompanied by a fall in serum-albumin. 

There is therefore some additional factor in Hie action s^m besides 
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the presence of protein, and this factor is in all probability a physical one, 
namely the degree of dispersion of the proteins. 

(2) Mode of action of proteins. The classical work of Hedin [1906, 1, 2] 
confirmed by Hata [1909], Bayhss [1923], Young [1918] and others, has shown 
that the mechanism of inhibition by serum is one of adsorption of trypsin 
by the serum-proteins. Such a mechanism is perfectly reconcilable with 
Beaton’s findings since the amount of adsorption depends not only on the 
amount of the adsorbing colloids, but also on their degree of dispersion. Thus 
the antitryptic index of serum might increase without the concentration of 
proteins necessarily increasing, for the existing amount of circulating protein, 
bj" an increase in its state of dispersion, can give rise to a greatly increased 
surface for adsorption, and therefore to a heightened capacity to adsorb 
trypsin. It can be shown by a simple calculation that when any particle 
undergoes division into n .smaller particles, the total surface of the smaller 
particles is times the surface of the parent particle. Hence, if the degree 
of trypsin inhibition can be considered as directly proportional to the surface 
presented by the colloidal particles of the serum-protein, then the antitryptic 
index can be doubled either by doubling the amount of protein without 
altering the average size of colloidal particle, or by the formation of eight 
colloidal particles from each original one without altering the total amount 
of circulating protein. 

The mechanism of adsorption would also serve to explain one important 
difference between trypsin inhibition and the inhibition of other enzymes by 
serum — ^namely the capacity of trypsin ultimately to recover from the inhi- 
bition, there being no such recovery reported for other enzymes. As Bayliss 
points out [1923], the adsorbed tr 3 ^ 8 in is able slowly to attack the serum- 
proteins adsorbing it until the latter are entirely hydrolysed and the trypsin 
is thus liberated. 

When another enzyme such as invertase is inhibited by serum then, on 
the assumption that the inhibition is also due to adsorption by serum-proteins, 
it would not be expected that recovery should take place, since invertase 
would be unable to hydrol)rse the adsorbing bodies. In my own experiments 
with invertase I found that inhibition was not recovered from; thus an inver- 
tase solution when unbuffered produced 10 % inversion of 2 % cane sugar in 
24 hours and 30 % inversion in 3 days, while with a similar imbuffered solu- 
tion in the presence of 10 % serum no inversion took place after 3 days. 

Adsorption however is not a complete explanation of .serum-antitrypsin; 
since all enzjmies before exerting their specific action must be adsorbed by 
their respective substrates it still remains to be explained why trypsin should 
be inhibited when it is adsorbed by serum-proteins, although it acts freely 
when adsorbed by other protein substrates. 
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Discussion of the antibody theory. 

There is no doubt that kinetically the action of serum on trypsin resembles 
that of antiserum on toxin : in both cases the amount of serum required is not 
proportional to the amount of substance neutralised, the ratio of serum re- 
quired increasing very considerably as neutrahsation of the substance is 
approached. The relationship is represented by a logarithmic curve such as 
satisfies the requirements of an adsorption phenomenon. 

It may therefore be said that immunological antibodies and serum anti- 
trypsin resemble each other in the following respects. 

(а) Both are proteins acting by means of adsorption. 

(б) They can be increased in amount by injections of the substances they 
antagonise. 

(c) Both are normally present in serum. 

On the other hand the following differences between them exist. 

(а) Immune antibodies are associated with the globulin of serum: anti- 
trypsin with the albumin chiefly. 

(б) The injection of antigens can lead to increase of immune bodies to the 
extent of thousands of times the normal amount: whereas even an active 
response to trypsin injections will only treble the normal antitrypsin content. 

(c) The immune antibodies are highly specific, increased capacity to 
neutralise a particular toxin being attended by a low neutralising power for 
other toxins : there is never any marked variation in the power of serum to 
inhibit the various enzymes normally inhibited by it. 

The antibody theory of trypsin therefore amounts to little more than an 
expression of the fact that both antitoxic action and antitryptic action are 
adsorption phenomena in which the adsorbing bodies are proteins. 

On the occurrence of non-amide linkages in the protein inolecule. 

In examining the meaning of the Dastre phenomenon, the newer know- 
ledge of the heterogeneous nature of trypsin and erepsin was ignored in order 
to avoid complication of the issue: in any case it still remains true that the 
proteolytic enzymes can broadly be divided into two groups — one attacking 
chiefly the protein molecules and the larger polypeptides, and the other 
attacking mainly the smaller molecules. 

The conclusion that serum behaved as an antiprotease was an expression 
of the fact that one phase only of the action of trjTpsin was inhibited. If the 
action of trypsin on a protein be examined by Sorensen’s method it will be 
found that at the commencement free acid production predominates over 
formol acid, but that ultimately ‘‘formol” acid overtakes free acid. 

Since the first action of trypsin is to hydrolyse the protein molecule into 
polypeptides, the predominance of free acid formation may be correlated with 
the power to attack the protein molecule, while predominance of ‘‘formol’’ 
acid may denote hydrolysis of the earlier products of activity. This correlation, 
which has hitherto been assumed, is borne out by the behaviour of pepsin, 
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the hydrolysis of proteins by which to the peptone stage only is correlated 
with the preponderance of free over ‘‘formor’ acidt hroughout the period of 
digestion. 

Strictly speaking however it cannot be assumed that free acid formation 
is the sole activity of the enzyme attacking the protein molecule since, as 
Haldane points out [1930], the specificity of the proteolytic enzymes is not 
absolutely fixed, each enzyme ])eing capable of effecting a number of allied 
hydrolytic reactions. Consequently the inhibition of free acid formation does 
not necessarily prove the inhibition of protease, but denotes the suppression 
of one form of activity of protease. 

The sigmjicance of free acid formation. Plimmer pointed out [1908] that 
in addition to the carbamic linkage — CONH — there may be present in the 
protein molecule (1) the arginine linkage — CH—NH—C — ; (2) the diketo- 
piperazinc linkage; (3) among the hydroxy-acids, the ether, ester, and anhy- 
dride linkages. 

He did not consider it proved that such linkages did exist, however, and 
even quite recently Granacher [1929], who believes the presence of the ester 
linkage highly probable in proteins, considers definite proof of this wanting. 

It seems to me that the formation of free acid during hydrolysis of serum- 
proteins is proof of the existence of non-amide linkages. Clearly the hydro- 
lysis of — CONH -- by forming carboxyl- and amino-groups, cannot increase 
free acidity, but will increase “formol” acidity. 

Free a(dd could, however, be produced by hydrolysis of esters; since this 
is usually the function of special enzymes (lipase and phosphatase) it is 
necessary to eliminate the possibility of free acid formation being due to 
them. In my own experiments this can readily be done. 

(1) The commercial trypsin used was kept in the ice chest, and at 2, 
w^hich is destructive of lipase. Even if lipase w^ere present in the trypsin, and 
were responsible for free acidity by action on serum-fats, the action would 
have been greater on unheated serum than on heated, since guinea-pig serum 
possesses a very active lipase [Fine, 1930], 

(2) The action of phosphatase can be eliminated if the amount of available 
phosphate in serum be considered. On the basis for the figure for human serum 
(()*()05 % phosphorus) the maximum amount of free phosphoric*- acid ob- 
tainable from 0*2 cc. of a 10 % solution of serum (the amount used in my titra- 
tions) is equivalent to 0*01 cc. A 7 IOO NaOH — a negligible value within the 
range of error of the experiments. 

That the function of pepsin is to hydrolyse linkages other than — CONH — 
is proved by the large proportion of free acid to the total acid developed 
during hydrolysis of proteins [Wigglesworth, 1928]. There is also more definite 
evidence of this function. Thus Harris showed [1923] that — SH groups were 
unmasked during peptic digestion, and Abderhalden and Schwab [1930] 
showed that pepsin completely hydrolysed dileucylthjTOxine, although one 
of the leucine molecules was combined as an ester. Haldane suggests that in 
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the latter instance the ester linkage was split by a lipase present, but it is 
unlikely that lipase would act at the optimum of pepsin. 

It is very significant that in a list of 53 polypeptides, of which 29 were 
hydrolysed by trypsin and 24 were not, all those containing tyrosine (four), 
cystine (two) and t>oserine (one), i,e, the only amino-acids with potentialities 
for other than — CONH — linkages, were in the hydrolysable group [Plimmer, 
1908]. There is no mention however as to whether free acid increased during 
any of the hydrolyses, and therefore the nature of the linkages is not proved. 

Serum antitrypsin as a resistance, of the non-amide linkages of serum-protons. 
If free acid formation is admitted to be the result of hydrolysis of other than 
— CONH — linkages, then the inhibition by serum-proteins of free acid forma- 
tion must be due to a special resistance of these other linkages, a resistance 
which is overcome by heating at 70° for half an hour. This effect of heat is 
not due to coagulation, since serum heated with buffer at ^ became only 
faintly turbid, yet lost its antitryptic action. Possibly the molecules ad- 
joining the special linkages are stereochemically antagonistic to the action of 
trypsin, but are sterically altered by heat. Such stereochemical specificity is 
met with throughout enzyme reactions, one of the simplest examples being 
the resistance of glycyl-d-leucine, but not glycyl-Meucine to hydrolysis by 
yeast-erepsin [Abderhalden and Handovsky, 1921]. That proteins can become 
less hydrolysable by trypsin as a result of stereochemical alteration has been 
shown by Dakin and Dudley [1913] who found that partial racemisation of 
caseinogen by alkali (the rotary power falling to 60 %) made it resistant to 
trypsin; Lin, Wu and Chen [1928] however found that resistance, although 
marked, was not complete. 

But serum not only resists trypsin: it adsorbs it also, rendering it un- 
available for other substrates present. The complete mechanism of serum- 
antitrypsin might therefore be conceived as 

(а) an adsorption, at the ester and other non-amide linkages, of those 
constituents of trypsin capable of attacking them ; 

(б) a resistance to hydrolysis on account of neighbouring stereochemical 
influences; 

(c) a breakdown of the resistance, whether through stereochemical changes 
or other causes. 

Conclusions. 

1. The influence of serum on enzymes can be divided into the following 
categories. 

(а) Serum contains the enzyme. Here an apparent acceleration is produced 
(e.g, diastase). 

(б) Serum accelerates an enzyme, although it does not contain it. This is true 
acceleration (e,g, invertase at p^ 4). 

(c) Serum contains the enzyme, hut accelerates U more than is accounted for 
by this fact (e.g, lipase), 

(d) Serum inhibits the enzyme. 
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2. The effect on invertase varies uniformly with pjj, at certain values of 
which inhibition takes place. 

3. The action of serum is sufficiently accounted for by the change of 
produced by the serum {e,g, pepsin) or by the adsorption of the enzyme by 
the serum proteins {e,g, trypsin), or by both factors (most other enzymes). 

4. A comparison between serum-antitrypsin and a typical Ehrlich anti- 
body such as antitoxin shows that they resemble each other in the way they 
act on trypsin and toxin respectively — i.e. by adsorbing them — and in their 
increase following injections into the animal body of the respective antigens ” : 
nevertheless the increase in antitrypsin is trivial and difficult to obtain com- 
pared with the great and constant increase in antitoxin. 

6. The inhibition of trypsin by serum is recovered from if digestion is 
continued. An analysis of the free and “formoF’ acid figures shows that the 
inhibition is directed against free acid formation, and that the initially low 
“formoF* acid production is merely the result of shortage of substrate for 
the peptidase of trypsin. 

6. This phenomenon of recovery rules out the lipoid and the amino-acid 
theories of serum antitrypsin. 

An examination of the evidence makes it clear that the proteins are the 
bodies responsible for the antitryptic action of serum, and that they act by 
adsorption. 

7. The formation of free acid during tryptic and peptic digestion can only 
be the result of the hydrolysis of other than — CONH — linkages when the 
presence of other ester-hydrolysing enzymes is eliminated. The behaviour of 
serum suggests that it is at the non-amide linkages that adsorption of the 
inhibited enzyme takes place, while the resistance itself may be due to an 
unfavourable stereochemical configuration. 

I have pleasure in expressing my acknowledgments to Prof. D. B. 
Blacklock, formerly Director of the Sir A. L. Jones Laboratory, for permission 
to publish details of experiments carried out in his laboratory. 
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Introduction. 

There are two methods in general use for the determination of the total carbo- 
hydrate content of muscle. In one [Parnas and Wagner, 1914; Parnas, 1921] 
alcoholic and aqueous extracts of the tissue are made, glycogen being estimated 
in the residue and soluble carbohydrate in the extracts. In the other [Loewi, 
1918; Lesser, 1920; Meyerhof, Lohmann and Meier, 1925] the whole muscle 
is hydrolysed in dilute acid and the glucose formed is estimated by its reducing 
power. Both are liable to error since it is difficult to remove non-carbohydrate 
reducing substances completely. The second method gives higher values than 
the first. Lesser considers that this is due to incomplete extraction of a 
dextrin. Parnas and Mey(?rhof et ah attributed it rather to the inclusion of 
non-carbohydrate reducing substances split off from protein during hydrolysis 
and not precipitated by mercuric acetate. Bissingcr [192G] introduced an 
adaptation of the Van »Slyke [1917] method in which sugar is recovered 
quantitatively from a copper sulphate-lime precipitate. He and Lesser 
[1926] found that when this technique was used for the estimation of total 
carbohydrat(‘. in the mouse the extraction and hydrolysis methods gave 
the same results. The same procedure has been applied to the estimation of 
alcohol-soluble carbohydrate in nerve by Holmes and Gerard [1929] and in 
muscle by Anderson and Macleod [1930]. Ochoa [1930] in estimating the total 
carbohydrate content of frog muscle later dispensed wdth the separation of 
sugar by copper-lime precipitation and relied on the complete removal of 
protein and non-sugar reducing substances by West, Scharles and Peterson’s 
[1929] method. The results of the present work show that although neutral 
mercuric sulphate does give lower results than mercuric acetate or chloride, 
copper-lime precipitation will still further diminish the reducing value of the 
filtrates. 

The present investigation is an attempt to apply a modification of Bissinger’s 
method to the estimation of the total carbohydrate of frog muscle and to com- 
pare the results with the values found for the glycogen and alcohol-soluble 
carbohydrate in resting muscles, in muscles incubated in phosphate and bicar- 
bonate buffers and in muscles poisoned with sodium monoiodoacetate. 
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There is some evidence that a carbohydrate intermediate in complexity 
between glycogen and glucose may exist in muscle. Laquer [1914, 1921] found 
that in a phosphate buffer solution the total yield of lactic acid exceeds the 
initial content of glycogen and can usually be accounted for by the lactacidogen 
content. Simpson and Macleod [1927] found that the breakdown of glycogen 
in a muscle frozen in liquid air and allowed to thaw was much more rapid than 
the formation of lactic acid. Anderson and Macleod [1930] have shown that 
on keeping after death the glycogen content of mammalian muscle remains 
steady, or may increase, whilst the lactic acid content increases. Lohmann 
[1926] has found a trisaccharide among the products of action of muscle ex- 
tract on glycogen. This trisaccharide was not fermentable by yeast and did 
not give rise to lactic acid. More recently Barbour [1930] has isolated a tri- 
saccharide formed as the sole product of the hydrolysis of glycogen by muscle 
extract at ^ trisaccharide does exist in muscle it might well 

escape estimation as an alcohol-soluble carbohydrate and would almost 
certainly be destroyed, in part at least, by the drastic alkaline hydrolysis 
required for the glycogen estimation. 

The method employed in this work should include such a compound, 
whilst non-carbohydrate reducing substances should be largely, if not entirely, 
excluded. It was hoped that the solutions made from the copper-lime 
precipitates would be free from nitrogen, but this was not found to be the 
case. It is however unlikely that the nitrogen-containing substances are re- 
sponsible for more than a small part of the reducing value, since after incubation 
in a phosphate buffer the carbohydrate content of a muscle falls to about 10 % 
of the initial value, whilst the nitrogen content of the copper-lime pre- 
cipitates does not alter appreciably, whence it may be assumed that non- 
carbohydrate reducing substances have not altered in amount. The error 
from this cause, if the whole of the final reducing value is due to nitrogen- 
containing substances, will not be above 10 %, Another source of error, acting 
in the opposite sense, is the incomplete hydrolysis of carbohydrate. Glycogen 
is hydrolysed under optimum conditions to the extent of 94 % and other 
carbohydrate, should any be present, is unlikely to give values as high as 
100 %; all values in this paper are given as glucose found, without arbitrary 
correction. In the time allowed all the hexosephosphate will not be hydro- 
lysed, but as the amount present in muscle is small compared with the total 
carbohydrate, the error from this cause will be insignificant [Meyerhof, 1930]. 
In some cases, such as in muscles poisoned with monoiodoaoetate, where 
exceptionally large amounts of hexosephosphate are known to be present, 
special allowance must be made. 

The chief difference between the results found in this work and those of 
previous workers is the much greater difference between the total carbohydrate 
content and the sum of the glycogen and alcohol-soluble carbohydrate. Gly- 
cogen values vary considerably and it is difl&cult to compare results found by 
different workers, but the alcohol-soluble carbohydrate values are much lower. 
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Meyerhof [1920] found as an average value for resting frog muscle, 
194 mg./ 100 g., whereas the average resting value for the present results is 
40 mg./lOO g. This may be due both to the use of copper-lime precipitation 
and to the use of absolute alcohol as an extractant in place of 60 % alcohol, 
which must extract some glycogen as well as other carbohydrate and so make 
the results for alcohol-soluble carbohydrate too high. The values for total 
carbohydrate are decidedly higher than those found by other workers, although 
lower values would have been expected since sugar was separated by copper- 
lime precipitation and protein was removed after 30 minutes’ hydrolysis, the 
total period of hydrolysis (1'5 hours) being much shorter than that usually 
allowed. In one experiment the values for total carbohydrate estimated by 
several variations of the method were compared. When hydrolysis was dis- 
continued at the end of 30 minutes, protein removed by Schenk’s method, 
and the hydrolysis continued for another hour, the total carbohydrate content 
of the muscle was 0*973 %, if sugar were separated by copper-lime precipita- 
tion, but 1*219 % if calculated from the reducing value of the solution before 
copper-lime precipitation. If protein were removed by West, Scharles and 
Peterson’s method the values were 0*840 % and 1 *022 % respectively, the 
discrepancy being less after copper-lime precipitation. When hydrolysis was 
continued for 3 hours before removal of protein by Schenk’s method the value 
was 1*071 % after copper-lime precipitation and 1*347 % before; if protein 
were removed by West, Scharles and Peterson’s method the values were 
1*202 % and 1*044 % respectively, higher in all cases when protein was not 
removed before the completion of hydrolysis. The Schenk method was used 
throughout this work, as when most of the experiments were carried out 
the superiority of the West, Scharles and Peterson method was not ap- 
preciated; the results are therefore probably too high by 10 % to 15 %, a 
figure comparable with that estimated for the error due to non-carbohydrate 
reducing substances. 

Methods. 

Preparation of material. In all the experiments recorded in this paper single 
isolated frog muscles were used. When working with single muscles it is 
essential that all comparisons should be made either in simultaneous deter- 
minations on the same muscle, or on pairs of corresponding muscles from the 
two legs of the same frog. The glycogen and total carbohydrate contents of 
resting muscles from the same frog vary very much, and a totally wrong idea 
of the changes taking place may result from comparing different muscles or 
even by taking average figures. The glycogen and total carbohydrate contents 
of corresponding muscles of a pair from opposite legs of the same frog agree 
reasonably well (Table VI), and a much truer picture of changes taking place 
results from confining all the estimations to one pair of muscles. 

The frogs were in all cases the large Hungarian variety. They were killed 
by a cut across the base of the skull, followed immediately by section of the 
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spine just above the pelvic girdle. The muscles were dissected, weighed on a 
torsion balance and dropped into Ringer solution at containing 

0-012 % sodium dihydrogen phosphate and 0-057 % disodium hydrogen phos- 
phate, but no bicarbonate. Oxygen was slowly bubbled through the solution. 
The muscles were left in the solution for at least 1 hour and usually longer 
before further treatment. Duliere and Horton [1929] have shown that muscles 
treated in this way are not subject to the onset of incxcitability, and that their 
resting phosphagen content is high and inorganic phosphate low. The lactic 
acid content is also low, on an average 20 mg./lOO g., as is shown by the results 
in this paper. These figures indicate that the muscles are in a resting condition 
and have recovered from any stimulation or injury inflicted during killing and 
dissection. This method is suitable only for thin muscles, such as sartorii or 
semi-membranosi, and cannot be used for thick muscles such as gastrocnemii, 
as the oxygenated solution will not diffuse into them; where such muscles 
were used they were treated immediately after dissection without any soaking 
in Ringer solution. 

Estimation of total carbohydraie : extraction and hydrolysis. 2-2 % hydro- 
chloric acid has been found most suitable for the hydrolysis of glycogen and, 
since glycogen forms the greater part of the carbohydrate of muscle, this 
strength of acid was used for the hydrolysis of the whole muscle. In the first 
experiments the muscles were thrown into boiling acid, but later they were 
ground in ice-cold acid, and extract and residue were hydrolysed together in a 
boiling water-bath, as changes due to killing are better avoided in this way. 
The completeness of the extraction of carbohydrate was tested by determining 
the amount of glycogen in the residue after varying the times of hydrolysis. 
Protein was precipitated by Schenk’s method, the solid residue removed by 
centrifuging, and glycogen estimated in it. It was found that after 1 5 minutes 
most of the glycogen was removed, and that heating for longer than 30 minutes 
did not remove appreciably greater quantities, so the latter period was adopted 
as standard. There was always some glycogen left in the residue, and it did 
not change in amount during the various treatments applied to the muscle. 

Hydrolysis for 30 minutes will not hydrolyse all the carbohydrate present 
in the muscle completely, but it is inadvisable to heat longer, owing to the 
danger of further protein breakdown. The time necessary for maximum hydro- 
lysis, after removal of protein, was investigated by hydrolysing the protein- 
free extract, obtained from a number of muscles, in a boiling water-bath and 
at intervals removing portions for sugar estimation, after precipitation with 
copper-lime. The results are plotted in Fig. 1. In one experiment (curve the 
nitrogen values of the copper-lime precipitates were determined, and it will be 
seen that they fall off slowly, whilst the sugar values rise sharply to a peak and 
then fall away. This may be explained by supposing that a part of the 
reducing value is due to some nitrogen-containing substance which is slowly 
being destroyed, as is indicated by the decreasing amounts of nitrogen associated 
with the copper-lime precipitates. In this experiment (curve 6i), protein was 
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removed by trichloroacetic acid, which may make the sugar values low; 
although most of the acid is destroyed during the hydrolysis, sufficient is left 
to interfere with the sugar estimation, and for this reason the method was not 
used in later work. One hour was adopted as the standard period for the 
second hydrolysis. The curves plotted in Fig. 1, which are typical of several 
obtained, show that hydrolysis was complete in this time. 



hydrolysis of 
whole muscle 

Fig. 1. Sugar formed on hydrolysis of hydrochloric acid extract of muscle. 

Exp. (a). Sugar formed: protein removed hy Schenk’s method. 

Exp. (6)1. „ ,. trichloroacetic acid. 

(6) 2. Nitrogen content of copper-lime precipitate. 

Estimatian of sui]ar in hydrolysed solutions. Sugar was estimated in the 
solutions after hydrolysis by an adaptation of Bissinger's [1926] method. A 
further investigation of the conditions of precipitation and recovery of sugar 
was undertaken, using pure glucose solutions. 

Freedom of preci'pitaie from non-carhohydrate reducing substancA>$. Holmes 
and Gerard [1929] state that creatinine is not precipitated by the copper-lime 
reagent. Tu order to test this the effect of treating a solution containing 
25 mg./lOO cc. of creatinine with copper sulphate and lime was determined. 
After removing the precipitate the creatinine content was reduced to 80 % 
of the original. That this was partly due to adsorption or occlusion on the pre- 
cipitate was shown by dissolving the latter in normal hydrochloric acid and 
reprecipitating the copper compound with an equal volume of normal sodium 
hydroxide. By using two precipitations in this way it was possible to recover 
95 % of creatinine in the mother-liquor. 

In an experiment using a solution formed by the hydrolysis of muscle tlie 
nitrogen content of the first copper precipitate was 150 mg./lOO g. of muscle. 
This solution gave a biuret reaction. Solution of the precipitate in normal 
hydrochloric acid and reprecipitation with normal sodium hydroxide reduced 
the value to 40 mg./lOO g. muscle. This second solution gave no biuret reaction. 
From these resxdts it was decided to use this method of tw^o precipitations 
throughout. 

Optimum oondiHom for precipitation of sugar. The solutions were allowed 
to stand for 30 minutes [Van Slyke, 1917] after addition of copper sulphate 
and lime, again for 30 minutes after the second precipitation with sodium 
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hydroxide. If the alkaline solutions are allowed to stand too long some of the 
sugar will be destroyed (Table I), in fact some is destroyed in any case, for 
higher values are obtained w'hen hydrochloric acid is added before copper 
sulphate and lime, and precipitation is not allowed to take place, the rest of 
the determination being carried out in the same way. The loss is a constant 
percentage of the whole and can be corrected. 

Table 1. 

Effect of time of standing on recovery of sugar from copper-lime precipitates. 

An equal time was allowed after each precipitation. 

Time in minutes Sugar recovered, mg. 


25 

5*88 

30 

616 

35 

6*06 

40 

6*94 

45 

5-78 


The proportion of sugar recovered was constant at any one temperature, 
and did not vary much with temperature so long as the other conditions 
remained unaltered (Table II). The solutions were allowed to stand at laboratory 
temperature, and the factor required was redetermined from time to time, 
especially if there was known to be any large variation in temperature. 

Table II. 

Effect of variation of temperature during standing on recovery of sugar 
from copper-lime precipitates. 

Temperature Sugar recovered, mg. 

0 ° 8-9 

18 ° 8-5 

24 ° 7*9 

Proportions of copper sulphate and lime required for complete precipitation of 
sugar. The amounts both of copper sulphate and of lime used by different 
workers vary very much. The minimum amounts required were determined 
for concentrations of sugar up to 0*1 % in a volume of 26 cc. The sugar 
remaining in solution after addition of increasing amoimts of a 10 % solution 
of crystalline copper sulphate and a 10 % suspension of calcium hydroxide 
was determined, the precipitated copper compound and excess of lime being 
removed by centrifuging. The amount of calcium hydroxide was adjusted so 
that there should always be an excess present after allowing for the formation 
of calcium sulphate and saturation of the solution with calcium hydroxide. 
The amoimt of sugar remaining in solution decreased with increasing amounts 
of copper sulphate up to 2 cc., but beyond this there was no improvement, 
the solution after centrifuging had always about 1 % of the original reducing 
value. Using 2 cc. of 10 % copper sulphate, 0-94 cc. of a 10 % suspension of 
calcium hydroxide is required for formation of calcium sulphate and for 
saturation of 26 cc. of solution with calcium hydroxide; in order that there 
should always be a considerable excess present, 2 cc. were added. 
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Recovery and estimation of sugar. If a method could be found in which the 
-copper used in precipitating the sugar could be used as the oxidising agent it 
would simplify the procedure very much. Folin’s method [1926] seemed the 
most likely to be satisfactory, especially as Eggleton (private communication) 
has shown that it is possible to estimate the molybdenum blue, formed on 
addition of the acid reagent, by titration with potassium permanganate, 
instead of colorimetrically. Eggleton found that 1 mg. of glucose required 
8*20 cc. of ()‘004 N permanganate. This method w as found very satisfactory 
when a modification of the alkaline tartrate reagent was made. The large excess 
of copper did not affect the reaction, and the final titration w^as sharp enough 
to make the accuracy of the method sufficient for w^ork on isolated muscles. 

The copper precipitate did not dissolve in the tartrate reagent, made up 
without copper sulphate, owing to the calcium hydroxide still present, but 
dissolved easily in a slight excess of normal hydrochloric acid, and an aliquot 
part of this solution was used for sugar estimation. It was not possible to use 
more than 2 cc. per estimation as Folin’s special tubes were used, and as the 
volume of the solution after dissolving the copper precipitate in N hydro- 
chloric acid w^as not far short of lOcc., only about Jth could be taken for each 
determination. The tartrate reagent was made up without copper sulphate and 
with four times the amount of tartrate used by Folin, since Jth of the dissolved 
copper precipitate contained four times as much copper as 2 cc. of Folin’s 
reagent. The amount of sodium carbonate w^as increased from 0*7 % to 
7*5 % to allow for neutralisation of hydrochloric acid, the formation of calcium 
carbonate and for the absorption of the additional carbon dioxide liberated. 
The amount of sodium lucarbonate w^as not altered from the 2*0 % in Folin’s 
solution. The ratio of curbonate and bicarbonate formed in this solution was 
found adequate for buffering changes in due to variation in excess of 
hydrochloric acid. The accuracy of the estimation was not affected by small 
excess either of copper or of tartrate, nor did the calcium carbonate pre- 
cipitated w^heii the tw^o ^solutions are mixed interfere with the reaction as long 
as the mixing was efficient. 

The final composition of the alkaline tartrate solution using ^th of the dis- 
solved copper precipitate for each determination was as follow’s : 

Sodium potassium tartrate 6 % 

Sodium carbonate 7*5 % 

Sodium bicarbonate 2 %. 

The acid solution was that recommended by Folin: 

Sodium molybdate 150 g. Na 2 Mo 04 . 2 HgO per litre 
Phosphoric acid 225 cc. 85 % acid ,, 

Sulphuric acid 150 cc. 25 % ,, 

Acetic acid 75 cc. 99 % „ „ 

Summary of procedure for estimation of total carbohydrate. The muscle, 
weighing usually 0* 1 5-0*36 g., was ground wdth sand and 10-15 cc. of ice- 

43—2 
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cold 2*2 % hydrochloric acid, and the mixture was hydrolysed for 30 minutes 
in a boiling water-bath. After cooling an excess of solid mercuric chloride was 
added, the solution was made up to 26 cc. and allowed to stand. It was then 
filtered, moist hydrogen sulphide was passed through the filtrate, the mercuric 
sulphide was filtered off, and the filtrate thoroughly aerated to remove hydrogen 
sulphide. 1 5 cc. were hydrolysed for 30 minutes, and after cooling the solution 
was washed into a centrifuge tube graduated at 25 cc. and at 10 cc. ; 2 cc. of a 
10 % solution of crystalline copper sulphate were added, and the solution was 
treated with 40 % sodium hydroxide until the copper was just precipitated. 
2 cc. of a 10 % suspension of calcium hydroxide wore then added, the solution 
was well stirred, and water was added to 25 cc. The tube was left to stand for 
30 minutes and centrifuged for 3 minutes. The supernatant liquid was poured 
off and used for lactic acid estimation. The precipitate was dissolved in 6 cc. 
of N hydrochloric acid, 5 cc. of N sodium hydroxide were added, the solution 
was well stirred, and the volume brought back to 25 cc. After 30 minutes the 
precipitate was separated by centrifuging and dissolved in 3 cc. of hydro- 
chloric acid. Less acid was needed for the second solution as the second pre- 
cipitate contained less calcium hydroxide. The volume was made up to 10 cc., 
and 2 cc. of this solution were added to 2 cc. of the tartrate solution in a Folin 
tube. The sugar solution should be run into the bottom of the tartrate solution, 
otherwise the calcium carbonate formed greatly impedes the mixing which is 
absolutely essential for satisfactory results. The tube was placed in a boiling 
water-bath for 8 minutes, cooled for at least 1 minute in cold water, and the 
acid reagent was added. When all the cuprous oxide and the calcium carbonate 
were dissolved, the solution was washed into a large boiling- tube and titrated 
with 0*004 N potassium permanganate. The solution may safely be left for 
about 30 minutes after addition of the acid reagent, but should be titrated 
immediately after it has been washed into the tubes for titration. The end- 
point is not difficult to see after some practice apd in a good light, but the 
titration must be rapid as the blue colour reappears on standing. 

When the estimation was carried out in this way, the relationship between 
the amount of potassium permanganate required and the amomit of glucose 
in solution was linear. The results of estimating pure glucose by this method 
are plotted in Fig. 2. Curve (a) was obtained using only the precipitation and 
sugar recovery part of the method, curve (6) by including the Schenk protein 
removal technique, starting with addition of hydrochloric acid and mercuric 
chloride. The mean value for the factor for converting cc. of potassium per- 
manganate into mg. of glucose is 0*1 when the full method is used, but 0*094 
when the Schenk procedure is omitted (temperature 16®). Possibly some 
glucose is lost during aeration of the solution in removing hydrogen sulphide. 
The recovery of added glucose in a determination erf total carbohydrate in 
muscle was measured and the results calculated, using curve (6) Fig* 2, are 
shown in Table III. The accuracy of the sugar recovery is not nearly as great 
as in the determinations on pure glucose solutions. The inaccuracies are 
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probably due to conditions of extraction and hydrolysis of carbohydrate and 
not to errors in the sugar method. 



Fig. 2. Titration of glucose recovered from copper-limo precipitate against 
0*004^ potassium permanganate. 

(a) Recovery from copper precipitates. (6) Including Schenk protein precipitation. 

Table III. 

3 g. muscle extracted with 100 cc. 2-2 % hydrochloric acid, after 30 minutes’ hydrolysis 
extract filtered and a solution containing 1, 2 and 3 mg. sugar added to portions of 10 cc. Total 
carbohydrate estimated in each portion. 


Sugar added 
mg. 

0 

Carbohydrate found 
mg. glucose 

1*41 

1-45 Mean 1-43 

Glucose 
recovered mg. 

% 

recovery 

1 

2-62 

2-39 

.. 2-51 

108 

108 

2 

3*40 

3-26 

„ 3-33 

1-90 

95 

3 

4-53 

4-47 

„ 4-50 

307 

102 


If the reducing value finally measured is due only to glucose, it should be 
the same when measured by different methods. In order to check this, in an 
experiment on muscle the reducing value of the second copper precipitate, 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, was estimated by Hagedorn and Jensen’s 
method, after removal of copper and calcium [Holmes and Gerard, 1929], 
as well as by this adaptation of Folin’s method. When the results were 
corrected by a factor found by carrying out the estimations on pure glucose 
solutions, and necessitated by losses occurring during the copper precipitation, 
they agreed very well with those found by the Folin method. 

EsHmation of glycogen. It was necessary to estimate both glycogen and 
lactic acid in the same muscle, so the muscles were crushed in 10-15 cc. of 
ice-cold absolute alcohol in w6llHX)oled mortars and washed into cooled centri- 
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fuge tubes. The tubes were left overnight in the refrigerator to allow complete 
extraction of lactic acid. The alcoholic extract was separated by centrifuging, 
the residue was washed twice with absolute alcohol, and glycogen was estimated 
in it as described in a previous paper [Kerly 1930], the correction for solubility 
in aqueous alcohol being applied. Sugar w^as estimated after hydrolysis by 
the original Hagedorn and Jensen method, by Hanes’s [1929] modification or 
by the Shafler-Hartmann method. Loss of glycogen is insignificant except 
perhaps for muscles containing very little glycogen, since the volume of alcohol 
is very large in relation to the volume of the muscle, and the water content of the 
muscle has an inappreciable effect on the concentration of the alcohol. Anderson 
and Macleod [1930] find that for mammalian muscle this procedure is not 
satisfactory for glycogen estimation, but the method is not quite comparable 
for the two types of muscle. In the case of mammalian muscle the muscles 
were cut off the bones and finely minced under alcohol, a process that must 
take an appreciable time, whilst the frog muscles were allowed to recover after 
dissection and then dropped into the ice-cold alcohol ; within a few seconds at 
most they were completely disintegrated. 

Estimation of soluble carbohydrate. Alcohol-soluble carbohydrate was esti- 
mated in the alcoholic extracts of those muscles used for estimation of glycogen 
and lactic acid. In some cases determinations w’^ere made of the initial re- 
ducing value only after copper-lime precipitation, in others of the reducing 
values both initially and after hydrolysis. For convenience the former is 
described arbitrarily as the alcohol-soluble sugar, the latter as alcohol-soluble 
carbohydrate. The alcoholic extract and washings were evaporated nearly to 
dryness, w^ater was added and a few drops of benzene, and heating was continued 
to remove the last traces of alcohol [Boyland, 1 928] ; the solution was then made 
up to 26 cc. 15 cc. were used for determination of sugar and 19 oc. for carbo- 
hydrate. Copper sulphate and lime were added and sugar was estimated as 
described above. For alcohol-soluble carbohydrate hydrochloric acid was 
added to make 2*2 % and the solution was hydrolysed for 3 hours in a boiling 
water-bath, sugar being estimated in the hydrolysate. The insignificant amounts 
of fat and protein extracted by the absolute alcohol were not removed. The con- 
ditions chosen were those most suitable for hydrolysis of glycogen, but the time 
is quite inadequate for hydrolysis of hexosemonophosphate which should be 
included both in the determination of sugar and of carbohydrate, since it is 
carried down by the copper-lime precipitate [Embden and Zimmermann, 
1924]. 

The values found for both alcohol-soluble sugar and carbohydrate were 
much lower than those usually quoted, probably owing to the failure of most 
workers to remove reducing substances other than sugar^ The average values 
found for resting muscle were 20 mg./lOO g. for sugar (of the same order as 
those found by Anderson and Macleod for mammalian muscle, using a copper 
precipitation method), and 40 mg./lOO g. for carbohydrate, the variation from 
the mean being large in both cases. The value for alcohol-soluble sugar may 
be compared with that found for hexosemonophosphate by Embden and Jost 
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[1928] and by Eggleton and Eggleton [1929], who found a value of 5 8 mg./ 
100 g. P corresponding with 30 40 mg./lOO g. hexose. If it be assumed 
that hexosemonophosphate gives a reducing value corresponding to 50 % 
of its hexose content [Meyerhof, 1930], then 20 mg. of alcohol-soluble sugar 
represents 40 mg. of sugar as hexosemonophosphate. The agreement suggests 
that the alcohol-soluble sugar of muscle is hexosemonophosphate, but as 
absolute alcohol may not extract all the lower carbohydrate [Holmes, 1929] 
there may be other reducing sugars present. Neither Embden and Jost nor 
Eggleton and Eggleton used absolute alcohol as an extractant, so their results 
are not low for this reason. The reducing value of the alcoholic extracts after 
hydrolysis is approximately doubled, but hexosemonophosphate is only hydro- 
lysed to the extent of 20 % during 3 hours in dilute acid [Meyerhof, 1930] so 
that there must be other carbohydrate constituents present in the alcoholic 
extract of muscle. 

The accuracy of individual values for both alcohol-soluble sugar and 
carbohydrate is not high, but the values taken as a whole indicate approxi- 
mately the amount present, and whether any gross changes arc taking place 
during activity of the muscle. 

Efitimation of lactic add. The method used depended on whether the muscles 
were used for determination of total carbohydrate or for glycogen and alcohol- 
solubh* carbohydrate. 

In a hydrochloric add cjrtract of muscle. When estimating total (carbohydrate 
the lactic acid was extracted during the preliminary 30 minutes’ hydrolysis. 
Experiments with a solution of zinc lactate in hydrochloric acid showed that 
none of the lactic acid was destroyed either during prolonged boiling, as long as 
efiicient condensers were used, or during aeration to remove hydrogen sul- 
phide. A measured volume of the supernatant fluid poured off after removal 
of the first copper-lime precipitate was taken for estimation of lactic acid. A 
modification of Friedemann, Cotonio and Shaffer’s [1927] method was used, 
in which manganese sulphate was used to catalyse the reaction, but the alde- 
hyde formed was distilled over in a current of steam instead of air. This method 
gav(^. a mean recovery of 98 % of lactic acid from zinc lactate solutions. The 
recovery of lactate added to a muscle extract after hydrolysis is shown in 
Table IV, the results being calculated by means of the recovery factor found for 
pure zinc lactate solution. 

Table IV. 

Recovery of lactic acid from zinc lactate solution added to a hydrochloric acid extract 
of muscle after the first hydrolysis and before removal of protein. 


Zinc lactate 


Lactic acid 


added mg. 

I.»actlc add 

recovered 

Of' 

/O 

lactic acid 

found, mg. 

mg. 

recovery 

0 

0*098 

— 

— 

0*422 

0*525 

0*427 

101 

0*633 

0*741 

0*643 

101 

0 

0*114 





0*370 

0*504 

0*390 

103 

M40 

1*314 

1*200 

106 
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In an alcoholic extract of muscle. When estimating glycogen lactic acid was 
extracted by the alcohol, the pulverised muscles being left overnight in the 
refrigerator to ensure complete extraction. Experiment showed that washing 
with two portions of 5 cc. of absolute alcohol was sufficient to remove all the 
lactic acid. Lactic acid was estimated, as described above, in the mother - 
liquor of the first copper-lime precipitate in the portion of the alcoholic extract 
used for alcohol-soluble sugar estimation. The temperature at which the alcohol 
is removed must not rise much above 60® as if the solution becomes too hot or 
if it is evaporated absolutely to dryness, loss is liable to occur in the lactic acid 
content. In any case the recovery of added lactic acid is not so good as from 
a hydrochloric acid extract of muscle. The mean of a number of experiments 
(Table V) was 86 % recovery, and the amounts of lactic acid found were 
corrected by this figure. The small quantities of fat and protein, which were 
not removed, were foimd not to interfere with the estimation. 


Table V. 

Becoveiy of lactic acid from an alcoholic extract of muscle, extract divided into two equal 
portions and 1*03 mg. lactic acid (as adnc lactate) added to one portion, (B), lactic acid estimated 
as described in text in both portions. 


Portion A 

Portion B 

Lactic acid 


lactic acid 

lactic acid 

recovered 

Recovery 

rag. 

rag. 

rag. 

/o 

0-247 

1-096 

0-848 

82 

0-264 

1-187 

0-933 

91 

0-259 

1-170 

0-911 

88 

0-229 

1-106 

0-877 

85 

0-265 

1 173 

0-908 

88 

0-209 

1-030 

0-821 

80 

0-129 

0-992 

0-863 

84 

0-101 

0926 

0-824 

80 

0-441 

1-326 

0-885 

86 

0-305 

1-153 

0-849 

82 

Mean 85 


A COMPAMSON OP THE CHANGES TAKING PLACE IN THE TOTAL CAEBO- 

HYDEATE CONTENT AND IN THE DIPPEBENT CAEBOHYDEATE PEACTTONS. 

The total carbohydrate, glycogen, and aicohol-soluble carbohydrate of resting 
musdes. The total carbohydrate content and the glycogen content of pairs of 
muscles from opposite legs of frogs are shown in Table VI, The muscle were 
all in a resting condition, having recovered from dissection in oxygenated Ringer 
solution. The agreement between the two muscles is not very exECt, but can 
be said generally to fall within 10 %. The variation from one muscle to another 
in the same frog is considerable and is greater for total carbohydrate than for 
glycogen. 

In order to compare the total carbohydrate content with the glycogen 
content one muscle of a pair was analysed for total carbohydrate, the other for 
glycogen. In some cases the alcohol-soluble sugar, and in two eases the aloo hoi* 
soluble carbohydrate, was also determined. In those oases where the idoohol- 
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Table VI. 


Total carbohydrate and glycogen content of pairs of muscles from opposite 
legs of a frog, muscles allowed to recover in oxygenated Ringer solution. 





Total 

carbohy- 

Glycogen 

Differ. 



Weight 

drate mg. 

mg. per 

ence 

Prog 

Muscle 

mg. 

per 100 g. 

1(X) g. 

/o 

I 

S 

319 

969 


Q 



311 

938 


.5 

I 

Sm 

413 

1110 


10 



408 

1320 

-f 

I 

B 

276 

868 

“"1 

7 



280 

929 


1 

II 

Sm 

377 

607 


0 



397 

695 



II 

B 

250 

460 


10 



268 

513 

4 

III 

B 

175 

920 

-1 

9 



174 

834 

4 

IV 

S 

310 

1310 


7 



335 

1220 


i 

V 

S 

317 

— 

6231 

10 



342 

— 

463J 

VI 

B 

266 

— 

5681 

1 



270 

— 

5631 

VI 

S 

324 

— 

6481 

Q 



325 

— 

6681 

O 

VII 

S 

335 

— 

7581 

9 



369 

— 

694f 

VIII 

B 

217 


5711 

6 



241 

— 

639/ 

VIII 

S 

305 

— 

4951 

Q 



317 

— 

457) 

O 

♦IX 

G 

1131 



6751 

9 



1169 


7421 

•X 

G 

1584 



5581 

A 



1588 

— 

578f 

‘t 


Note. In this and subs^uent tables S=:Sartorius, Sm=: Semi-mem branosus, B 
3i ^Qastrocnomius, Gr= Gracilis. 

♦ Immediately after dissection, no recovery in Ringer solution. 


Table VII. 


Comparison of total carbohydrate, glycogen and alcohol-soluble sugar and 
carbohydrate of pairs of muscles, resting, mg. per 100 g. muscle. 








Weight 

oarb4> 

Frog 

Muscle 


hydra^s 

I 

1 

8 

Sm 

315 

371 

810l 

1375 

I 

B 

224 

130/ 

n 

S 

239 

965 

n 

B 

192 

995 

ra 

8 

203 

758 

IV 

Sm 

352 

1775 


Excess 

total 


Glycogen 

Alcohol- 

soluble 

sugar 

Alcohol- 

soluble 

carbo- 

hydrate 

carbo- 
hydrate 
over gly 
cogen 

591 

30 

(60) 

219 

915 

14 

(28) 

460 

785 

34 

(68) 

570 

636 

— 


329 

721 

— 

— 

274 

656 

49 

47 

102 

931 

52 

92 

844 


Biceps, 
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soluble carbohydrate was not determined, an estimated value for this equal 
to twice the alcohol-soluble sugar content is included in Table VII for com- 
parison, the values so calculated are enclosed in brackets. 

The glycogen content is in all cases much less than the total carbohydrate 
content, the greatest variation is shown where the total carbohydrate is 
highest. In no case does the alcohol-soluble carbohydrate account for more 
than a fraction of the excess of total carbohydrate over glycogen. The values 
for alcohol-soluble carbohydrate may be low, owing to inefficient extraction 
from the muscle and to incomplete hydrolysis of the carbohydrates present, 
hexosephosphate, but when every allowance is made for these corrections, 
it is impossible that the alcohol-soluble carbohydrate can account for the 
difference between the glycogen and total carbohydrate. The difference also 
is too great and too regular to bo accounted for by the variation in total carbo- 
hydrate and glycogen content of two muscles of a pair, and it is much greater 
than the maximum amount of non-carbohydrate reducing substance likely to 
be associated with the total carbohydrate fraction. It may in part be accounted 
for by ribose derived from adenylic acid. Ochoa [1930] states that as much as 
100 mg./lOO g. muscle may arise from this source. But even taking into con- 
sideration both ribose and non -carbohydrate reducing substances the difference 
is so great that there must almost certainly be some other substance present. 

* Changes taking place during incubation in phosphate and hicarhonate buffer 
solutions. The muscles used in these experiments were allowed to recover from 
dissection in Ringer solution. One muscle was then analysed and used as the 
resting control, the other was cut finely with a pair of scissors and placed in a 
test-tube under 1-2 cc. of the buffer solution. The tube was placed in an 
incubator at 37° for 3 hours, then the cut muscle was analysed in the same way 
as the control. The buffer solution vras added to the extract. So that estima- 
tions of total carbohydrate should be comparable with estimations of glycogen 
and soluble carbohydrate both experiments were tarried out on frogs from the 
same batch. 

Phosphate buffer. A mixture containing 95 % Af/6 disodium hydrogen 
phosphate and 6 % Af/5 sodium dihydrogen phosphate was used, p^ 8. The 
results are shown in Tables VIII and IX. The total carbohydrate and lactic 
acid changes and some glycogen and lactic acid changes were estimated using 
autunm frogs. A more extensive set of experiments on the glycogen and lactic 
acid changes was carried out on two further batches, one of autumn and one 
of summer frogs. 

In all the cases examined nearly the whole of the carbohydrate of the 
muscle has disappeared, a mean value of 92 mg./lOO g. muscle remaining, or 
5-14 % of the initial content, with an average value of 9 %. In no case is the 
increase of lactic acid equal to the decrease of carbohydrate, in all cases except 
the first a large amount of carbohydrate has disappeared that has, not been 
converted into lactic acid. It is possible that some or all of it has been changed 
into hexosephosphate, but from the large difference between the carbohydrate 
unconverted to lactic acid and the residual value, it is not likely that the final 
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Table VIIT. 


Change in glycogen, lactic ac'id, alcohol-soluble sugar and carbohydrate 
of muscle incubated for 3 hours at 37'^, rag. per 100 g. 







Ale. -sol. 






Ale. -sol. 

carbo- 





Glycogen 

sugar 

hydrate 

Lactic acid 




initial 

initial 

initial 

initial 



Weight 

final 

final 

final 

final 

Frog 

Muscle 

rag. 

change 

change 

fjhange 

change 


(a) PhoBphaU; buffer, autumn frogs, same batx‘h as 

Table IX (a). 


I 

ISm 

210 

749 

2 


10 



212 

67-682 

9 + 7 

— 

615+605 

1 

S 

172 

460 

0 


4 



102 

72-338 

19 4 19 

— 

341+337 

n 

Sm 

164 

916 

10 


10 



161 

350 - 5(W» 

4() + 36 


592-1 582 



(6) Phosphate butter, aiiturau frogs, another batch. 


111 

B 

246 

710 



74 



206 

102 - 6)08 

— 

— 

707+633 

IV 

*Sra 

r>oo 

am 



14 



47S 

60 - 1030 


— 

989 + 975 



(0 

Phosphate buffer, summer frogs. 



V 

8 

244 

598 



17 




76-522 

— 

— 

700 + 683 

V 

B 

235 

56)9 



63 



— 

72-497 

— 

— 

603 + 640 

VI 

8 

274 

555 



18 



— 

84 - 471 

— 

— 

622+604 

VI 

B 

261 

605 



15 



— 

92-513 

— 

- 

632 + 617 

VII 

8 

293 

588 



14 



— 

89-499 

— 

— 

564+550 

VIII 

S 

259 

802 



6 



— 

97 - 705 

— 

— 

703 + 698 

IX 

B 

175 

696 



9 



— - 

137-559 

— 

~ 

559+550 


(</) Bicarbonate buffer, autumn frogs, same batch as 

j Table IX (6), 


X 

8 

198 

916 

24 

35 

44 



186 

469-446 

23-1 

43 + 8 

241 + 197 

XI 

8ra 

181 

1150 

0 

36 

26 



192 

400-750 

42+42 

57+21 

695 + 669 

XI 

B 

112 

951 

24 

27 

21 



112 

594-357 

12-12 

72 + 45 

337 + 316 

XII 

B 

190 

754 

47 

16 

56 



189 

473 - 281 

58 + 11 

79 + 63 

444 + 388 

xm 

Sm 

199 

1855 

20 

0 

79 



200 

799 - 1056 

65+45 

85 + 85 

445 + 366 


reducing value is all due to hexosephosphate. It is also possible that this 
final reducing value is due partly or entirely to non-carbohydrate reducing 
substances, since the copper-lime precipitates were not free from nitrogen. 
If this excess of reducing substance is converted into a compound allied to 
lactic acid it should be estimated, in part at least, with lactic acid, though 
it might possibly be destroyed during the acid hydrolysis. 

The amount of carbohydrate wliich is changed into lactic acid is of the 
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Table IX. 


Change in total carbohydrate, lactic acid and “residual glycogen 
in iDuscles after incubation for 3 hours at 37°, mg./lOO g. 





Total carbo- 

Lactic 

Residual glycogen 




hydrate 

acid 

(i) 

(«), 




initial 

initial 

initial 

initial 



Weight 

final 

final 

final 

final 

Frog 

Muscle 

mg. 

change 

change 

change 

change 


(a) Phosphate biiffer, autumn frogs, same batch as Table VIII (a). 


I 

Sm 

216 

720 

24 

64 

87 



216 

98 - 622 

640 + 616 

80 + 16 

103 + 16 

I 

B 

144 

582 

34 





114 

60-622 

283+249 

— 

— 

II 

Sm 

473 

1610 

20 

28 

39 



490 

84 - 1526 

1030+1010 

16-12 

32-7 

TI 

B 

322 

1092 

8 

45 

64 



304 

119-973 

608 + 600 

79 + 34 

101+37 

III 

Sm 

243 

1260 

42 

*34 

*53 



266 

86 - 1166 

487 + 446 

*36 + 1 

*56 + 2 

IV 

B 

231 

1696 

20 

*25 

*49 



231 

108-1587 

970 + 960 

*32 + 7 

*66+16 


(5) Bicarbonate buffer, autumn frogs. 

same batch as 

Table VIII (d). 

V 

Sm 

264 

1336 

38 





234 

831-604 

486 + 448 

— 

— 

V 

B 

162 

1056 

34 





167 

668 - 397 

604 + 670 

— 

— 

VI 

S 

152 

826 

60 





164 

309 - 517 

462 + 412 

— 

— 

VII 

Sm 

210 

1530 

56 





182 

627 - 1003 

793 + 738 

— 

— 

VIII 

S 

161 

1298 

33 





173 

564 - 73f 

746 + 712 

— 

— 


(i) Residual glvoogen calculated without solubility correction. 

(ii) Residual glycogen calculated including solubility correction. 
* Shaffer-Hartmann sugar estimation. 


same order as tbe amount which can be accounted for as glycogen when the 
total carbohydrate and glycogen are determined on the same muscle 
(Table VII). This is in agreement with the evidence of Table VIII, that the 
greater part of the lactic acid is formed from glycogen. These experiments do 
not give sufficient evidence to determine the fate of the carbohydrate not con- 
verted into lactic acid. 

Laquer [1914, 1921] found that during incubation in phosphate buffer the 
increase in lactic acid is sometimes greater than the initial carbohydrate 
content, measured by adding together the glycogen and the lactaoidogen. 
In only two of the results in Table VIII is the initial glycogen content less than 
the increase in lactic acid, but in several the increase of lactic acid is greater 
than the decrease in glycogen. This is more often the case with summer frogs 
than with autumn frogs, and may be a seasonal difference, but both types Of 
result are found in both groups of frogs. The change in alcohol-soluble sugar 
was only measured in three cases, in all of which it increased, probably owilig 
to the formation of hexosemonophosphate* This increase iu alcoholrsoluble 
sugar makes the difference between the decrease of the sum of glycogen 
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^ soluble sugar, and the increase of lactic acid greater where the lactic acid 
change is already greater than the glycogen change, and more nearly equal, or 
greater, in the remaining cases, and brings the figures generally more into agree- 
ment with those of Laquer, But when the total carbohydrate is measured by 
acid hydrolysis, as already discussed, the position is quite different (Table IXo). 

Determinations of residual glycogen, i.e. glycogen left in the solid residue 
after hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid and removal of j^rotein, were carried 
out on those muscles used for total carbohydrate analysis. The mercuric 
chloride in the residue does not upset the results, which are of the same order 
when trichloroacetic acid is used for precipitating protein^. In all the muscles 
where the change in glycogen during incubation was determined a small 
amount of glycogen was found after incubation. This was approximately the 
same as the residual glycogen found in the total carbohydrate determinations. 
It seems possible that this residual glycogen is of a different nature from the 
main bulk of that present in muscle, since it is not extracted during hydrolysis 
with hydrochloric acid and is not removed during incubation with phosphate 
buffer. This raises the question whether or not the correction for solubility 
in the alcohol used to precipitate the glycogen should be applied in calculating 
the amount of residual glycogen present, since, if the latter is of a different 
nature from the rest of the glycogen, it possibly has a different solubility in 
alcohol. In Table IX the results arc shown both with and without the cor- 
rection ; in Table VIII the correction is used in tlje calculation of all the results. 

Bicarbonate buffer. The results of estimations on muscles from autunm 
frogs of the same batch incubated in bicarbonate buffer are shown in Tables 
VIII (d) and IX (6). Although the decrease in total carbohydrate is in all 
cases except one greater than the increase in lactic acid, the discrepancy is 
not nearly so great as in the case of incubation in phosphate buffer, and more- 
over a large amount of carbohydrate is left in the muscle. An increase in 
hexosephosphate during incubation would tend to make the final figures for 
total carbohydrate low in comparison with the initial, and possibly this accounts 
for the greater decrease of total carbohydrate compared with increase of 
lactic acid. The increase in soluble carbohydrate in Table VIII (rf) supports the 
idea of increase in hexosephosphate. 

These results and the determination of glycogen and lactic acid agree with 
those of Meyerhof, of Laquer and of Embden, that lactic acid formation 
ceases whilst there is still carbohydrate left in the muscle. In two cases in 
Table VIII (d) the lactic acid increase exceeds the carbohydrate decrease 
calculated from the change in glycogen and alcohol-soluble carbohydrate, 
though in one it is less than the glycogen change taken alone. If, as is probable, 
the figures for alcohol-soluble carbohydrate are low, then the change in this 
fraction should be greater than appears in Table VIII (d). This change is 
always an increase and it is possible that were its full value known it would 
account for the difference between glycogen increase and lactic acid decrease. 

^ The reduelng valua after hydrolysie was estimated by the Hagedom and Jensen method 
in all earn except two, in which the Shafier-Hartmann method was used. 
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As is generally accepted, this difEerence between the action of the two 
buffer mixtures suggests that phosphate is required before all the carbohydrate 
can be converted into lactic acid. When the difference in the behaviour of 
total carbohydrate is considered it seems probable that in either case the chief 
source of lactic acid is glycogen, and that the large excess of carbohydrate 
found when the muscle is extracted with hydrochloric acid, as in this method 
of determining total carbohydrate, over that found using an alcoholic ex- 
traction, cannot form lactic acid at all. It may be noted in this connection 
that the trisaccharide of Lohmann does not give rise to lactic acid. From a 
comparison of the action of the two buffer mixtures it seems further very 
probable that this excess of carbohydrate does not react at all in a bicarbonate 
buffer, but is converted into a phosphate during incubation in a phosphate 
buffer. This phosphate may of course only be of a transitory nature. 

Changes taking 'place in muscles poisoned with sodium monoiodoacetate. 
Lundsgaard [1930] has shown that for muscles poisoned with sodium monoiodo- 
acetate although there is no increase in lactic acid content during anaerobiosis 
or when the muscle is fatigued, the glycogen content falls and the hexose- 
phosphate content rises proportionately. Lundsgaard has shown that the hexose- 
phosphate is in large part a diphosphate, and from the hydrolysis curve he 
concludes that it is probably identical wth the hexosediphosphate of Harden 
and Young. This phosphate is much more easily hydrolysed than the mono- 
phosphate so that total carbohydrate should show little or no change during 
anaerobiosis or after fatigue, Tliis was confirmed by experiment, the results 
of which are shown in Table X. The frogs were injected in the dorsal lymph 
sac with a 1 % solution of monoiodoacetic acid neutralised to 7 with sodium 
carbonate. 4 cc. per 100 g, body W'eight were given. After injection the frogs 
were placed in the refrigerator for 40 minutes so that the muscles should be 
in a resting condition when the frog was killed. The muscles were dissected on 
a board which was well cooled and surrounded by ice so that the changes 
taking place after death and not due to the treatment given should be a 
minimum. The control muscles were groimd in a mortar with ice-cold alcohol 
or hydrochloric acid immediately after dissection and weighing. For these 
experiments it was considered better not to soak the muscles in oxygenated 
Ringer solution as the changes taking place are not yet fully worked out, and 
a continuous breakdown might be taking place in the Ringer solution instead 
of recovery* The muscles were fatigued by single induction shocks at the rate 
of about 2 per second in an atmosphere of hydrogen. The record of a lever 
attached to the muscles was taken and in all cases a curve typical of a poisoned 
muscle was obtained, that is the muscle became inexcitable after 106-200 
shocks and remained in a contracted state. For anaerobiosis the muscle was 
hung in a tube containing hydrogen and either left at 16° for 24 hours, or 
placed in an incubator at 37° for 2 hours. iPetemunations were also made of 
the change in glycogen and alcohol-soluble carbohydrate and sugar in poisoned 
muscles* The glycogen change is of the same order as that found by Lunds- 
gaard, but the increase in dcohol-soluble carbohydrate does not correspond 
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Table X. 


Change in total carbohydrate, glycogen, alcohol-soluble carbohydrate and sugar, 
and lactic acid, in muBcles poisoned with monoiodoacetate, nig. per 100 g. 





Total 


Ale. -sol. 

Alcohol- 





carbo- 


carbo- 

soluble 

Lactic 




hydrate 

Glycogen 

hydrate 

sugar 

acid 




initial 

initial 

initial 

initial 

initial 




final 

final 

hnal 

final 

final 

Frog 

Muscle 

Weight 

change 

change 

change 

change 

change 




(«) 

Fatigue in hydroge 

n. 



I 

G 

1-2.5 

— 

12(K) 


f> 

20 





964 - 230 

31+14 

20 + 14 

22 + 2 

II 

G 

MO 

1200 

— 





51 




1237-23 

— 

- 

— 

50 - 1 

III 

G 

0-77 

1115 

— 

— 



29 




1115 

— 

— 

— 

48 + 19 

IV 

G 

0-90 

1082 

— 

— 



35 




1085 3 

— 

- 

— 

3-32 

V 

U 

0-44 

— 

708 

27 

12 

19 





547-221 

57 + 30 

20 + 8 

28 + 9 




(h) Anaerobtosis in hydrogen. 



I 

Gr 

O-SO 

— 

1325 

42 

46 

16 





795-530 

92 + 50 

48 + 2 

30 + 14 

I 

8m 

0-30 

— 

738 

43 

— 

43 





653 - 85 

103^60 

— 

28-15 

II 

8 

020 

720 

— 

— 

— 

11 




709-11 

— 

— 

— 

30 + 19 

11 

Gr 

MO 

1270 

— 

— 



51 




1040 - 230 — 

— 

— 

50-1 

III 

Gr 

0-85 



704 

12 

11 

8 





28 1-423 

73 + 61 

84 + 73 

7-1 

V 

Gr 

0-30 

878 

— 

— 


20 




905 f 20 

(r) 2 hours in air. 



62 + 42 

I 

S 

0-20 

— 

670 

104 

4 

37 





590 - 80 

273+109 

63+59 

78+41 


with the decrease in glycogen. Tlie values obtained for the former may be 
low, owing to incomplete extraction of the carbohydrate present by alcohol. 
In this case the low values cannot be explained by supposing that there is 
hexosephosphate present w^hich is incompletely hydrolysed, since there is no 
change in total carbohydrate content, w^here the time allow^ed for hydrolysis 
is less than that allowed in the case of the alcohol-soluble carbohydrate. 


SUMMAEY. 

1. A modification of the method of estimating total carbohydrate of 
muscle by hydrolysing the whole muscle is described. 

2. A modification of Bissinger’s method of separating sugar from solution 
and estimating it quantitatively by precipitation with copper-lime and using 
the copper as the oxidising agent for sugar estimation is described. 

3. The resting value of the total carbohydrate of isolated frog muscles 
estimated by this method is found to be much greater than the sum of the 
glycogen and alcohol-soluble carbohydrate. 
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4. During incubation in a phosphate buffer at 8 this excess carbohydrate 
is removed from the muscle but does not appear as lactic acid. The lactic acid 
increase is in general somewhat greater than the decrease of the sum of glycogen 
and alcohol-soluble carbohydrate. 

6. The excess carbohydrate is not removed during incubation in 2 % bi- 
carbonate buffer. 

6. In muscles poisoned with monoiodoacetic acid, during anaerobiosis 
and fatigue the total carbohydrate content does not change significantly whilst 
the glycogen content falls. The lactic acid content rises very slightly on the 
average. The alcohol-soluble carbohydrate rises but not sufficiently to account 
for the fall in glycogen. 

7. When the total carbohydrate of muscle is estimated by this method 
there is left in the muscle a small residual amount of glycogen, on the average 
60 mg. per 100 g. muscle. This glycogen does not change significantly in 
amount during incubation in phosphate buffer. Approximately the same 
amount of glycogen is found remaining after incubation when the whole 
glycogen content of the muscle is estimated by Pfliiger’s method. It is sug- 
gested that this glycogen may be of a different nature from the main bulk 
of that present in muscle. 

I wish to express my thanks to Prof. Lovatt Evans and to Prof. Drummond 
for their helpful interest and advice in this research. The expenses have been 
largely defrayed by a grant from the Royal Society. 
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LXXVII. EXPERIMENTS ON NUTRITION. 

X, COMPARATIVE VITAMIN Bj VALUES OF 
FOODSTUFFS. CEREALS IL 

By KOBEET henry ADERS PLIMMER, 

WILLIAM HENRY RAYMOND and JOHN LOWNDES. 

From the Chemical Department, St Thomas's Hospital Medical School, London, 

(Received March 23rd, 1931.) 

In our previous experiments [Plimmer, Rosedale, Raymond and Lowndes, 
1927] on testing cereals for their vitamin B (Bj) value, roaring of young by 
pairs of adult pigeons was taken as the standard of comparison. Some data 
concerning the maintenance of adult birds were also then given. A greater 
amount of foodstuff containing vitamin B was needed for rearing than for 
maintenance. This fact has been again observed in subsequent experiments. 

It was considered at that time that the standard of rearing was too high 
and not altogether satisfactory. Other factors might well be concerned in the 
hatching of eggs and rearing of young, such as the presence of fat-soluble 
vitamins which were not allowed for. The standard of maintenance for a 
period of at least 26 weeks was adopted in our trials with pulses and nuts 
[Plimmer et al., 1929] with satisfactory results. In order to bring cereals into 
proper comparison it was necessary to test them again on this standard. The 
results of these experiments are herewith presented. 

In addition we have made some experiments on the extraction of vitamin B 
from wheat germ and have again tested marmite for comparison with the 
cereals and for ascertaining if its value were the same after a period of 5 or 
6 years. 

The term vitamin B is now used to include several unknown factors. In 
these tests the symptoms of head retraction of pigeons have been taken as the 
sign of insufficient vitamin B, i.e, in the modern nomenclature vitamin B^ . 

Experimental. 

The experiments have been made with pairs of pigeons kept in cages on 
the roof of the building as in previous trials with pulses. 

The food was made into pills of white flour and the test grain which was 
ground finely in a coffee mill. In the earlier experiments cod-liver oil was not 
included, but later 1 % was added so that the birds should not suffer from 
a shortage of fat-soluble vitamins. Fishmeal was included to supply protein 
and mineral salts. 
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The results are recorded in a series of tables in the same form as in our 
earlier experiments with pulses. 

WJieaL 

In our previous paper it was reported that a pair of adult pigeons had 
been maintained on a diet containing 50 % whole wheat flour for 45 weeks, 
and that another pair (Nos. 93 and 26/27) had been kept on 40 % whole wheat 
flour for 23 weeks. This pair has been continued on the same diet for 78 weeks. 
They lost a little weight in the first 20 weeks, but at 40 weeks were above 
their original weight. Then followed a small decline and after 78 weeks they 
were slightly below their original weight. The hen laid some eggs at the start, 
but not again till the 46th week. On reducing the quantity of whole wheat 
to 30 % both birds lost weight, became ill, showed polyneuritis and died, 
40 % wheat was clearly the minimum for maintenance (Table I). 


Table I. Whole wheat. 





Diet 



Time 

r 

A 

^ 


in 

Whole 

White 

Fish- 

Date 

weeks 

wheat 

flour 

meal 

30.iii.27 





to 


40 

55 

5 

17. viii. 27 

20 




to 





00 

40 




to 





23. V. 28 

60 




to 





26. ix. 28 

78 




to 


30 

65 

5 

24, X. 28 

4 





Weights, g. 


r 

Cock 

Hen 


No. 93 

No. 26/2" 

I Remarks 

445 

365 

Six eggs. One squab hatched 

385 

295 

and reared, but poor growth. 
Other eggs deserted 

530 

430 

440 

355 

Twelve eggs; all deserted 

400 

330 

335 

305 

Both showed retracted head 


positions and died 


Bran, 


Two pigeons had previously been maintained on 30 % bran for 32 weeks. 
The experiment has been repeated and young have been reared on this 
quantity. The same pigeons were then maintained on 20 % bran and a pair 
of young was reared. On reducing the quantity to 10 % both birds lost 
weight and showed polyneuritis. 10 % bran was insufficient as verified by 
testing with another pair of birds (Table II). 


Middlings, 

Previously, a pair of pigeons had been maintained on a diet containing 
30 % of middlings mixed with white rice for 16 weeks. In these experiments 
some of the middlings on account of the small particles could not be picked 
up so that white flour pills were substituted ; a longer time for maintenance 
was also essential. The trial was started with a pair of birds on 30 % 
middlings which was reduced to 20 % after a short period on whole wheat. 
Cod-liver oil (1 %) was now mixed with the food to ensure the presence of 
fat-soluble vitamins. They were maintained on this diet for 27 weeks and 
again after an interval on whole wheat the amount of middlings was reduced 
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Table 11. BrmK 


Diet 




t 

A 

— ^ 

Weights, g. 



Time 



Cod- 



_v_ 



in 


White Fish- 

liver 

Cock 

Hen' 


Date 

weeks 

Bran 

Ooiir meal 

oil 

No. 75 

No. 76 

Remarks 

8. V. 29 





510 

360 

Eight eggs laid, four hatched 

to 


30 

05 5 

0 



and young reared. Four 

13. xi. 29 

27 




585 

450 

hatched and young died 

to 



On whole wheat 





ll.xii.29 

4 




595 

410 

Ten eggs laid; first two 

to 


20 

74 5 

1 



hatched and young reared. 








Nos. 4 and 6 below. Eight 

18. vi. 30 

27 




535 

405 

deserted 

to 


10 

84 5 

1 




2. vii. 30 

2 




455 

355 

Cock showed head retrac- 

to 







tion and died 

23. vii. 30 

r> 




— 

305 

Hen showed head retrac- 








tion and rlied 






No. 4 

No. 0 


29. i. 30 





95 

105 

ISqiiabs reared on 20 % bran 

to 


20 

74 5 

1 




6. viii. 30 

28 




460 

425 







No. 9 

No. 29 


28. V. 30 





425 

430 


to 


10 

84 5 

1 




9. vii. 30 

0 




245 

310 

Cock showed paralysis and 

to 







died 

23. vii. 30 

8 




— 

245 

Hen showed head retrac- 








tion and died 

to 10%. 

They 

were 

quite well on 

this quantity, but on reducing the amount 


to 5 % they lost weight and showed the symptoms of polyneuritis. 


The experiment was confirmed with another pair of pigeons, starting at 
10 % middlings. The insufficiency of 5 % middlings was verified with a third 
pair of pigeons. The details are shown in Table III. The sample of middlings 
would thus appear to contain a considerable proportion of wheat germ, the 
value of which we had found to be 6 % for maintenance. Other samples of 
middlings may not have such a high vitamin B value. We have not tested 
any other samples. 

Wluiat germ. 

For comparison with whole wheat, middlings and bran some further trials 
have been made with wheat germ. No difference was previously noticed be- 
tween fresh and heated wheat germ. In these experiments “bemax’’ was used 
as source of wheat germ. Maintenance was secured on 6 % , but on prolonging 
the test both birds died without showing the typical signs of polyneuritis. 
Two pairs of birds were maintained on 7 % for 26 weeks and one pair was 
kept for 63 weeks. The details are shown in Table IV. The material had thus 
the same value as the wheat germ of the previous trial. 

Extraction of wheat germ with solvents. With a view of extracting and con- 
centrating vitamin some experiments were first made to ascertain the 
completeness of the extraction with solvents. Fat solvents, such as ether, 
chloroform, light petroleum do not extract vitamin The residue after 

44-2 
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Table HI. Middlings. 


Diet 



Time 




Cod- 


in 

Midd- 

White 

Fish- 

liver 

Date 

weeks 

lings 

flour 

meal 

oil 

8. V. 29 






to 


30 

65 

5 

0 

13. xi. 29 

27 





to 



On whole wheat 


ll.xii.29 

4 





to 


20 

75 

5 

0 

12. iii. 30 

13 





to 


20 

74 

5 

1 

18. vi. 30 

14 





to 


10 

84 

5 

1 

17. xii. 30 

26 





to 


5 

89 

5 

1 

14. i.31 

4 






28. V. 30 
to 


10 

84 

5 

1 

31. xii. 30 
to 

31 

5 

89 

5 

1 

28.i.31 

4 






5. xi. 30 
to 


5 

89 

5 

1 

10. xii. 30 

5 






Weights, g. 

A 


Cock 

Hen 


No. 15 

No. 44 

Remarks 

370 

375 

Seven eggs. First two 
hatched and young reared ; 
one died later 

455 

445 

Other eggs deserted 

No eggs 

410 

435 

No eggs 

415 

450 

Nine eggs. One hatched, 
squab died. Others de- 

430 

425 

serted 

Six eggs at beginning, none 

455 

420 

later 

335 

335 

Hon show'ed head retraction 
and was cured. Cock had 
paralysis and died 

No. 85 

No. 86 

460 

420 

Six eggs; all deserted 

550 

435 

390 

320 

Cock show’ed head retrac- 


tion and was cured. Hen 
had head retraction and 
died 


No. 100 No. 1557 
420 375 

300 315 Both showed head retrac- 

tion and were cured 


Tabic IV. Wheat germ. 


Diet Weights, g. 



Time 

r 

A 




! 




in 


White 

Fish- 

Coc'.k 

Hen 


Date 

weeks 

“Bemax” 

flour 

meal 

No. 329 

No. 327 

Remarks 

28. ix. 27 





330 

330 


to 


6 

89 

5 



Six eggs; deserted 

Cock died 

18. iv. 28 

29 




355 

340 

to 








27. vi.28 

39 






Hen died. Both birds at 








p.m. examination had very 








wet tissues and very large 
hearts 






No. 88 

No. 80 


1. viii. 28 





380 

410 


to 


7 

88 

5 



No eggs during winter 
months 

20.ii.29 

29 




465 

495 


26. ix. 28 
to 

20.m.29 25 

to 

16.x. 29 30 


No. 89 No. 49 
390 345 

450 385 

410 365 


Font eggs; deserted 
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extraction, as shown in Table IV a, fed to pigeons in an amount of 6 % gave 
maintenance for 26 weeks. Extraction with absolute alcohol subsequent to 


Table IV a. 


Diet 




f 


\ 

WeighI 

ts. g. 



Time 

Ether- 



. ^ 




in 

extraeted 

White 

Fish- 

Cock 



Date 

V, eeks 

“bemax” 

flour 

meal 

No. 54 

No. 75 

Remarks 

28. ix. 27 





385 

4(K) 


to 


6 

89 

5 




24. iv. 28 

30 




365 

350 


to 








26. ix. 28 

o2 




350 

320 

Two eggs in 43rd week; 



Ether + 
ahs. ale.- 
extraeted 
“b(‘max” 



No. 04 

No. 520 

deserted 

8. ii. 28 





465 

495 


to 

8. viii. 28 

26 

10 

85 

5 

440 

470 

Eighteen egg.s; deserted 

to 


On 

w heat 




Two eggs; deserted 

29. viii. 28 

3 




420 

455 

to 


6 

89 

5 




17. X.28 

7 




350 

390 

Two eggs: deserted. Cock 

to 







had head retraction. Cured 

31, x.28 

9 




— 

305 

Hen died. Had large heart 


Light petroleum 






l-abs, ale.- 
extracted 








“ Ixmiax” 



No. 88 

No. 80 


29, ii, 29 





465 

495 


to 


7 

88 

5 



T'welvc eggs; deserted 

21. viii. 29 

26 

Ab.s, alo.- 
extraeted 



435 

455 





“bemax” 



No. 26/28 

No. .58 


13. ii,29 





445 

360 


to 


50 

47-5 

2-5 




7. viii. 29 

25 

Petroleum 

-^-50 



395 

330 

No eggs 



extracted 

“bemax” 



No. 93 

No. 50 


20. iii. 29 





420 

470 


to 


7 

88 

5 




24. iv. 29 

5 




275 

305 

Both had head retraction 






No. 26/28 

No. 58 


4.ix.29 





430 

335 


to 

9. X. 29 

5 

21 

74 

5 

315 

275 

Both had head retraction 






No. 89 

No. 49 


20. xi. 29 





450 

385 


to 


42 

53 

r> 




ll.xii,29 

3 




350 

300 

Both had head retraction 


these solvents removed only a small quantity of vitamin Pigeons were 
maintained with 10 % of the residue in the diet, but failed on 6 % . Complete 
extraction was effected with 60 % alcohol. The residue was tested in amounts 
of 7, 21 and 42 % of the diet. The birds showed symptoms of polyneuritis at 
each level in 3 to 5 weeks. The vitamin was present in the 60 % alcoholic 
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extract. It is thus not necessary to use acid alcohol for the extraction. Further 
experiments with the alcoholic extract have been discontinued as similar work 
is being carried out by Guha and Drummond [1929]. 

Barley. 

55 % of whole barley in the diet with white rice was the smallest amount 
used previously and the pigeons were maintained for 42 weeks. Two pigeons 
were started on 40 % barley with white flour to compare with wheat. After 
7 weeks they were found to be two cocks and a hen was substituted for one 
of them. They were maintained for 35 and 27 weeks respectively. After an 
interval on w^hole wheat, the barley was reduced to 30 % . Both suffered from 
polyneuritis. The vitamin Bj value of barley was thus the same as that of 
wheat. 

Table V. Barley. 

Diet 

^ ^ or. 



Time 




Cocl- 

A. 

Cork 

Hen 



ill 


White 

Fish- 

livcr 


Date 

weeks 

Barley 

flour 

meal 

oil 

No. 333 

No. 54 

Remarks 

5. ix. 28 






405 



to 


40 

55 

5 

0 




7.xi. 28 

11 





420 

345 


to 








Four eggs; one hatched, 

15. V. 29 

29 





415 

355 

squab died 

to 



On whole wheat 




Two eggs; one hatched 

3. vii. 29 

7 







and reared 

to 


30 

65 

5 

0 



Four eggs; deserted 

14. viii. 29 

6 





320 

325 

Cock had head retraction 

to 








and died 

11. ix. 29 

10 






210 

Hen had head retraction 


and died 


Mali edrad. 

Cooper [1914] examined several malt extracts for vitamin B by the curative 
method and foimd that two samples had curative action. Stammers [1924] 
and Southgate [1924] have also found vitamin B in malt. Bandoin and Lecoq 
[1927] on substituting malt extract for dextrin to the extent of 66 % of the 
diet obtained cure and prevention of polyneuritis. Bacharach and Allchome 
[1928] considered malt extract a rich source of vitamin B and of almost equal 
value to the cereal from which it was made. 

Malt extract had not been previously tested by us. With the pill method of 
feeding pigeons it was easy to incorporate the sticky material with white flour 
and try its value in comparison with cereals. The extract tested was the same 
as is used for patients in St Thomas’s Hospital. Two trials were made with 
40 % malt in the diet, three with 30 % and one with 20 % . The birds suffered 
from polyneuritis on 20 %, but were maintained on 30 % and 40 % for 23 
and 27 weeks. The value of the malt extract was thus slightly greater than 
that of barley. The data are given in Table VI. 
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Table VI. MaU extract. 

Diet 





Time 




Cod- 


in 

Malt 

White 

Fish- 

liver 

Date 

weeks extract 

flour 

meal 

oil 

29, V. 29 






to 


40 

55 

5 

0 

ll.ix.29 

15 





to 






19. u. IM) 

23 





to 


30 

05 

5 

0 

13. viii. 30 

25 





to 






27. viii. 30 

27 






23.x. 29 
to 


40 

55 

,5 

0 

19. iii.30 
to 

21 

40 

54 

5 

1 

7. V. 30 
to 

7 

30 

64 

5 

1 

23. vii. 30 
to 

1 7. ix. 30 

11 

19 






6. xi. 29 
to 

8. i. 30 

9 

30 

04 

5 

1 

to 






2(). iii. 30 

20 






19. hi. 30 






to 

21,v.30 

9 

20 

74 

5 

1 


Weights, g. 

K 


Cock 

Hen 


No. 24 

Xo. 70 

Remarks 

375 

375 

Birds ate very little and lost 

260 

295 

Height. Both not well. 
Cock had head retraction 
and was cured. Both got 

415 

410 

lietter. Xo eggs 

345 

305 

Hen paralysed and died 

310 

— 

Cock had head retraction 
and died 

Xo. 343 

Xo. 60 


465 

410 

Ten eggs ; all deserted 

440 

375 

425 

365 

Four eggs ; deserted 

410 

32«) 

390 

305 

Cock had head retraction 
and died. Hen was para- 
lysed and died 

Xo. 98 

Xo. 62 

490 

405 


415 

375 

Cock had head retraction 
and died 

— 

330 

Hen had head retraction 
and died 

Xo. 42 

Xo. 38 


455 

300 


340 

245 

Both showed head retrac- 
tion and were cured 


Oatineal and oats. 

Previous work led to the oonclusiou that rearing was not possible on oat- 
meal without an addition of marmite, though adult pigeons could be main- 
tained for 40 and 52 weeks on 95 % oatmeal. Maintenance experiments with 
oatmeal were therefore essential for proper comparison with other cereals. 
Maintenance was found on a diet containing 50 % oatmeal for 31 weeks, and 
also with 40 % oatmeal. This result was confirmed with a second pair of birds. 
On reducing the amount of oatmeal to 30 % , the cock bird showed poly- 
neuritis in 28 weeks. 30 % oatmeal was tested again with another pair of 
pigeons. In this case the hen showed polyneuritis, but not the cock. There 
was failure on 20 % oatmeal. Maintenance was thus possible on 30 % oatmeal 
as the minimum quantity, but it is not certain and we ought to take 35 % 
as the proper minimum quantity. Oats had the same value as oatmeal. The 
data are given in Table VII. 
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Table VII. Oatmeal. 

Diet 


Weights, g. 



Time 




Cod- 

A 

r 

■* > 



in 

Oat- 

White 

Fish- 

livor 

Cock 

Hen 


Date 

weeks 

meal 

flour 

meal 

oil 

No. 56 

No. 14 

Remarks 

29.ii.28 






415 

375 


to 


50 

45 

5 

0 



Tw’elvo eggs. Ten desert^'d. 









Hatches from last two, 

3. X. 28 

31 





400 

390 

but squabs died 







No. 57 

No. 6 


1. viii. 28 






465 

385 


to 


40 

55 

5 

0 



Twx) eggs at beginning, 









hatched but squabs died 

27. ii. 29 

29 





540 

515 

No more eggs 







No. 236 

No. 99 


l.v. 29 






475 

390 


to 


40 

55 

5 

0 



Ten eggs. Four hatched and 









reared with poor growth 









and weak. Tw'o hatched 

13. ii. 29 

28 





525 

445 

and died. Four deserted 

to 









8.i. 30 



On whole wheat 


555 

405 


to 


30 

64 

5 

1 



Ten eggs. Two hatched ; 









squabs died. Others de- 









serted 

23. vii. 30 

28 





425 

445 

Cock showed head retrac- 

to 








tion and was cured 

6. viii. 30 

30 

(Oats) 




475 

415 


to 


30 

64 

5 

1 



Four eggs; deserted. 

1.x. 30 

8 





380 

400 

Cock showed head retrac- 

to 








tion and was cured. Hen 









kept on diet 

11. ii. 31 

27 





— 

410 








No. 1156 

No. 35 


16. vii. 30 






410 

400 


to 


30 

64 

5 

1 



Two eggs ; deserted 

29. X. 30 

15 





410 

330 

Hen paralysed and died. 

to 








Cock continued on diet 

ll.ii.31 

15 





420 

, — 








No. 56 

No. 38 


30. vii. 30 






395 

305 


to 


20 

74 

5 

1 




17.ix.30 

7 





285 

215 

Both showed head retrac- 


tion. Hen died ; cock cured 


Buckwheat, 

Buckwheat had not been found a satisfactory grain for rearing, but a pair 
of pigeons had been maintained on 70 % buckwheat in the diet for 31 weeks. 
Proper comparison with other cereals was needed. A pair of pigeons was kept 
for 29 weeks first on 40 %, then on 30 % and later on 20 %. On reducing 
the amount of buckwheat to 10 %, both birds showed polyneuritis and died. 
The data are in Table VIII. Buckwheat is thus slightly richer in vitamin B 
than the other grains. 
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Table VIII. BucTcwJmt. 

Diet 


Weights, g. 



Time 




Cod- 

r 




in 

Buck- 

White 

Fish- 

liver 

Cock 

Hen 


Date 

weeks 

wheat 

flour 

meal 

oil 

No. 334 

No. 335 

Remarks 

10. X. 28 






37.5 

345 


to 


40 

55 

5 




Five eggs; deserted 

]. V.29 

29 





360 

.340 


to 



On whole wheat 




Two eggs; deserted 

29. V. 29 

4 





350 

335 


to 


30 

65 

p; 

— 



Seven eggs; deserted 

18.xii.29 

29 





410 

400 


to 


2(» 

74 

5 

1 



Eight eggs; deserted 

6. 'uii. 30 

29 





365 

340 


to 



On w'holc 

wheat 




One egg; deserted 

17.ix.30 

6 





345 

320 


to 


10 

84 

5 

1 



Tw o eggs ; deserted 

12. xi. 30 

8 





255 

280 

Cock had head retraction 

to 








and died 

26. xi. 30 

10 





— 

255 

Hen showed paralysis and 


died 


Maize, 

The experiment with maize carried out jireviously was maintenance on 
60 % maize with 35 % white flour for 18 weeks. The same })air of pigeons 
after an interval on whole wheat was tested with 40 % maize. As seen from 
Table IX they showed polyneuritis in about 20 weeks. This amount was thus 
insufficient. No fxirther experiment was made, as previously a pair had been 
maintained on 50 % maize for 23 weeks. 


Table IX. Maize, 





Diet 


Weights, g. 



Time 

^ 

A 

s 

^ ^ 



ill 


White 

Fish- 

Cock Hen 


Date 

w'eeks 

Maize 

flour 

meal 

No. 26/4 No. 26/5 

Remarks 

5. X. 27 





445 395 


to 


40 

55 

5 


Ten eggs; deserted 

15. ii. 28 

19 




380 290 

Hen had head retraction 

to 






and died 

22. ii. 28 

20 




360 — 

Cock had head retraction 


and died 


Rye, 

With rye it had been observed that a pair of birds could be maintained 
for 31 weeks on a diet containing 45 %. The next trial was to use 40 %. The 
first cock bird was not satisfactory, but a second was kept on this amount 
for 26 weeks and the hen for a total of 47 weeks. On reducing the amount 
of rye to 30 % , both birds showed polyneuritis. This was confirmed with 
another pair and another hen put in with the cock after the first hen had died. 
The cock bird seemed rather resistant to shortage of vitamin B and only 
showed symptoms after 39 weeks. During the last period of 6 weeks his food 
consumption was measured and was from 10 to 13 g. daily as compared 
with a normal consumption by healthy birds of 30 to 40 g, daily. On a small 
consumption of food it has often been noticed that pigeons will live for long 
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periods before they show head retraction, or die showing only symptoms of 
paralysis. The data are in Table X. 


Table X. Rye, 





Diet 


Weights, g. 



Time 

^ 

A 

> 

- 

' * ' A 



in 


White 

Fish- 

Cock 

Hen 


Date 

weeks 

Rye 

flour 

meal 

Nc). 77 

No. 25/27 

Remarks 

27. vi. 28 





405 

360 


to 


40 

55 

5 




12.ix.28 

11 




330 

365 

Cock changed 






No. 87 








395 

— 


to 







Four eggs; deserted 

14. xi. 28 

10 




475 

* 385 

Cock escaped 






No. 64 








420 




to 







Fourteen eggs; deserted 

22. V.29 

26 

(47) 



425 

345 


to 


On whole wheat 




19. vi. 29 





420 

380 


to 


30 

65 

5 



Two eggs; deserted 

14. viii. 29 

8 




340 

275 

Cock had head retraction 

to 







and died 

28. viii. 29 

10 




— 

255 

Hen had head retraction 








and died 






No. 167 

No. 82 


r).ix.28 





415 

320 


to 


30 

65 

5 




28. xi. 28 

12 




340 

250 

Hen had head retraction 








and died 







No. 94 


9. i.29 

18 




440 

385 


to 








l.v. 29 

13 




320 

285 

Hen had head retraction 

to 







and was cured 

5. vi. 29 

39 




285 

— 

Cock had head retraction 


and was cured 


Dari and millet , , 

Rearing experiments only were made previously with these grains. The 
smallest amounts with white rice were 55 % . Tests have now been made 
using white flour pills with 40 % of the grains. On this amount the pigeons 


Table XI. Dari, 





Diet 







^ — 

A 

— ^ 

Weights, g. 



Time 



Cod* 

r ^ 

^ ^ 



in 


White Fish- 

liver 

Cock 

Hen 


Date 

weeks 

Dari 

flour meal 

oil 

No. 84 

No. 73 

Remarks 

7.xi.28 





535 

355 


to 


40 

55 5 

0 



Four eggs; one hatched, 








squab died 

15. V. 29 

27 




515 

385 


to 



On whole wheat 




Four eggs; one hatched and 








squab reared 

19. vi. 29 

5 




560 

370 


to 


30 

65 5 

0 




20. xi. 29 

22 




435 

320 

Both birds had head retrac* 


tion end were cured 
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were maintained with both grains. They failed on 30 % dari, and on 20 % 
millet. The data are in Tables XI and XII. 

Table XII. Millet. 


Diet 

— > Weights, g. 



Time 




Cod- 

r 

A- 



in 


White 

Fish- 

liver 

Cock 

Hen 


Date 

weeks 

Millet 

flour 

meal 

oil 

Xo. 100 

Xo. 1557 Remarks 

6. iii. 29 






395 

360 


to 


4t) 

53 

5 

0 



Twelve eggs ; three hatched, 

0. X. 29 

31 





410 

360 

one squab roared, two died 

to 



On whole 

wheat. 




Two eggs; deserted 

6. xi. 20 

4 





445 

380 


to 


30 

64 

5 

1 



Eight eggs; one hatched, 

4. vi. 30 

30 





415 

375 

squab died, others deserted 

to 



On wdiole w'heat 




Two eggs; hatched and 

23. vii. 30 

7 





410 

350 

squabs reared 

to 


20 

74 

5 

1 




3. ix. 30 

6 





270 

305 

Cock had head retraction 

to 








and was cured 

10. ix. 30 

7 





280 

270 

Hen had head retraction 









and was cured 


Rice, 


It was of interest and importance to compare the value of brown rice, 
i,€, rice with its pericarp, with that of other cereals. Tests were started with 
40 % rice. On this amount the pigeons w^ere maintained, but they suffered 
from polyneuritis on 30 % . Such rice has thus the same value in vitamin B 
as wheat and other cereals. The results are in Table XIII. 

Table XIII, Rice, 


Diet 




i 



^ 

Weights, g. 



Time 




Cod- 





in 

Brown 

Mliite 

Fish- 

liver 

Cock 

Hen 


Date 

WTcks 

rice 

flour 

meal 

oil 

Xo. 88 

Xo. 80 

Remarks 

25. ix. 29 






445 

455 


to 


40 

55 

5 

0 



Six eggs; deserted 

16. iv. 30 

29 





430 

475 


to 


30 

6-1 

5 

1 




28. V. 30 

6 





370 

420 

Hen died, new hen used 

to 







Xo. 96 


4 vi. 30 






395 

365 


to 









25. vi. 30 

10 





275 

350 

Cock had head retraction 

to 








and died 

3. ix. 30 

13 





— 

285 

Hen had head retraction 


and died 


Marmite. 

Partly from our experiments and partly from experiments of other workers 
the belief has arisen that marmite has not such a high content of vitamin B 
as it had 8 or 9 years ago. Our first trials [Plimmer, Kosedale, and Raymond, 
1923] indicated that 3 % marmite was sufficient to keep a pair of pigeons in 
health. These trials were of short duration, from 5 to 6 weeks, and are not 
strictly comparable with those of our present standard of maintenance for at 
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least 26 weeks. Also, white rice was used instead of white flour, which allowed 
the birds to reject any grains not properly coated with marmite. It is therefore 
possible that this amount would not have sufficed in a long trial. Later 
fPlimmer, Rosedale and Raymond, 1927, pp. 929-931] it was found that 
amounts varying from 4 to 8 % of different yeast extracts, again tested for 
short periods, sufficed. The first trial with marmite with long maintenance as 
the standard indicated that 8 % was the minimum amount. 

Since marmite is so often used as the source of vitamin B in experimental 
diets, it was considered of distinct importance to make tests with marmite of 
recent manufacture. It was not possible to test marmite manufactured 
10 years ago so as to obtain an exact comparison. Two samples have been 
kindly supplied by the makers, prepared from the same yeast- The first 


Table XIV. 


Diet 



Time 

Mar- 

mite. 



Cod- 


in 

Ct. 

White 

Fish- 

liver 

Dat(‘. 

15. i. 30 

weeks marmite 

flour 

meal 

oil 

to 

26. iii. 30 

2. iv. 30 

10 * 

11 

8 

87 

5 

0 

to 

16. vii. 30 

26, 15 

8 

86 

5 

1 

to 

ll.ii.31 

30 

6 

88 

5 

1 

to 

25. ii. 31 

2 

4 

90 

5 

1 


1.x. 30 






to 


4 

90 

5 

1 

19. xi. 30 

8 





to 






28. i. 31 

17 

K. marmite 




15. i. 30 






to 


8 

87 

5 

0 

26. iii. 30 

10 





to 


8 

86 

5 

1 

16. vii. 30 

16 





to 

ll.ii.31 

30 

6 

88 

5 

1 

to 

4. iii. 31 

3 

4 

90 

5 

1 

to 






18. iii. 31 

5 






1.x. 30 






to 


4 

90 

5 

1 

19.xi.30 

8 





to 






28. i. 31 

17 






Marmite. 




Cock 

Hen 


No. 89 

No. 49 

Remarks 

4.55 

380 


455 

.305 

No. 43 

Hon died from burst cjxu in 
oviduct 

460 

445 

Eight eggs; one hatched. 

435 

460 

squab died. Others de- 
serted 

Two eggs, one hatched. 

430 

445 

squab died 

305 

375 

Both birds had head retrac- 
tion. Cock cured, hen died 

No. 96 

No. 2 


370 

295 


340 

315 

Cock had head retraction 
and died 

— 


Hen paralysed and died 

No. 18 

No. 39 


530 

505 

Four eggs; deserted 

515 

510 

Eight eggs; deserted 

475 

455 

Six eggs ; deserted 

520 

500 

470 

400 

Hen had head retraction 
and cured 

350 

— 

Cock had head retraction 
and cured 

No. 23 

No. 3 


355 

325 


285 

275 

Cock had head retraction 
and cured 

— 

235 

Hen paralysed and died 
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(Ct. marmite) was similar to the material of the last few years, the second 
(K. marmite) was material made from a clarified extract. This is the present 
method of manufacture. As may be seen from Table XIV both the samples 
had the same value. G % in the diet was the minimum for maintenance. 
This compares with 8 % found in 1925. There is thus no essential change in 
the vitamin B value of marmite in a period of 6 years. It may be noted 
that marmite if kept for siu‘h long periods may lose value, as we observed 
in 1923. Freshly manufactured marmite seems of approximately the same 
value from year to year. 

Baker^s yeast. 

The amount of baker’s yeast required to supply vitamin B was found 
previously to be above 10 % of the diet. An experiment with 12 % in the 
diet sufficed for maintenance of two pigeons for 31 weeks. This value corre- 
sponds with its moisture content and reckoned on dry weight its value is the 
same as that of dried brewer’s yeast, 4 % of the diet. 

Discussion. 

These experiments do not differentiate between the several factors of the 
vitamin B complex. They give essentially the vitamin B^ or antineuritic value. 
The vitamin Bg valin* of (jereals has been examined by Aylvroyd and Roscoe 
[1929] and has been found to be very small. It was presumably supplied in the 
fishmeal of our diets and is probably not needed by pigeons according to the 
work of Carter, Kinnersley and Peters [1930], If vitamin Bg is to be regarded as 
necessary for the maintenance of weight, its amount in cereals and pulses must 
be in close correspondence with the amount of vitamin Bj . Reference to the 
weights of the pigeons in our tables shows that weight is maintained over the 
long periods of 26 or more weeks and loss of weight occurs as soon as the amount 
of cereal is reduced below the maintenance quantity, followed in a few weeks 
by the symptoms of head retraction in most cases and paralysis in the others. 
There was also invariably a fall in food consumption which really accounts for 
the loss in weight. Occasionally a bird has lived for many weeks at a much 
lower weight level and with a very small food consumption. The general 
metabolism of these birds is less and a smaller amount of vitamin B^ or Bg 
or both is then required. The vitamin B complex is wanted for the health of 
the bird to replenish the store in every cell of the body. At the low iveight 
level the bird eventually dies unless cured, but, if cured, there is a large food 
consumption and gain in weight. Post mortem examination of our dead birds 
has almost invariably shown that the hearts are very large and flabby, and 
frequently the tissues of the birds are wet. Maintenance of weight may be 
due to such a wet condition of the tissues, and should be distinguished from 
increase of tissue substance. 
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Summary. 

Adopting the same standard of comparison as in our work on pulses and 
nuts, the comparative vitamin B values of cereals are as follows : 


Dried yeast 

Percentage amount in 
diet for maintenance 

4 

Comparative 
vitamin B value 
100 

Marmite ... 

6 

67 

Wheat germ (“bemax'’) 

6-7 

62 

Middlings 

10 

40 

Baker’s yeast 

12 

33 

Bran 

20 

20 

Buckwheat 

20 

20 

Millet 

30 

13 

Oatmeal 

35 

11 

Wheat 

40 

10 

Barley 

40 

10 

Malt 

40 

10 

Rye 

40 

10 

Dari 

40 

10 

Brown rice 

40 

10 


Cereals are thus not quite so rich in vitamin B as pulses, which had a com- 
parative figure of 13. 

We desire to express our thanks for grants from the Government Grant 
Committee of the Royal Society and from The Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Limited, which have defrayed the costs of the foods and birds used in these 
experiments. 
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LXXVIIL STRUCTURE AND ENZYME 
REACTIONS. 

IX. THE SYSTEMS AMYLASE-STARCH-GELATIN 
AND UREASE-UREA-GELATIN. 

By SARAH FREIBERGER. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Faculty of Medici ue. 
the University, Warsaw. 

(Received April 27th. 1931.) 

The previous parts of this series were devoted to the study of the influence 
of adsorption on the velocity of enzymic reactions in heterogeneous systems. 
In the present paper experiments on the influence of the state of the sorbent, 
of its viscosity, occlusion and aggregation (flocculation) will be described. 

Increase in the viscosity of the medium in which an enzymic reaction is 
proceeding in a heterogeneous system should lead to retardation of the 
velocity of reaction in two ways, by reduction of the number of collisions 
taking place in unit time between the free enzyme and subvstrate, and between 
the enzyme and substrate adsorbed on different colloidal particles. The effect 
of increasing viscosity was studied in the systems amylase-starch-gelatin and 
urease-urea-gelatin, differing in that the first system contains a colloidal, 
slowly diffusing substrate, whilst the substrate of the second system is a 
rapidly diffusing crystalloid. The phenomenon of occlusion in relation to the 
velocity of reaction was next studied in the above systems. As the state of 
aggregation of gelatin increases, monons, together with adsorbed enzyme and 
substrate particles, cohere, yielding polyons, which may then further aggregate, 
finally to yield either a coagulum or a jelly. As a result of this process the 
enzyme or substrate or both may be enclosed within the aggregates, and, 
should the structure of these be such as to exclude entry of larger particles, 
may be excluded from reaction. The system amylase-glycogen-caseinogen, 
described in the preceding part of this series [Przyl^cki and Gurfinkel, 1930] 
affords an example of occlusion with consequent inhibition of reaction. 

EXPERIMENTAL. 

I. The system amylase-starch-gelatin. 

Starch solution was prepared from starch paste (Merck’s soluble starch), 
which was poured into boiling water and boiled for 30 min. under a reflux 
condenser. Gelatin solution was prepared by dissolving gelatin (Coignet Pfere 
et Cie, Paris) at 40°; the of the solution was 5*89. Merck’s amylase 
(‘'Diastase absolut”) dissolved in saline solution and filtered was used in. 
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these experiments. The of all systems was fixed by addition of Sorensen’s 
phosphate buffer solutions (pu 5-89). Reducing sugar was determined by 
Bertrand’s method and starch by Pfliiger’s method for glycogen. 

(i) Determination of sugar in the presence of gelatin. 

In view of the observation that the results obtained by Bertrand’s method 
for reducing sugars are greater in aqueous than in gelatin solution, it was first 
necessary to determine whether the difference depended on the concentrations 
of sugar and of gelatin, on the time during which these were in contact, or 
on the temperature at which the systems were maintained. 

0*3 % solutions of glucose or maltose, containing 1. 2, 3 or 4 % of gelatin, 
were left for 2 hours at 30°, after which the sugar content was compared 
with that of similar systems which had been allowed to stand for 10 min. 
at 15°; the results indicate that neither the duration of contact nor the 
temperature affects the results obtained. 

The effect of varying the concentrations of sugar and of gelatin was studied 
in the following way (Table I). The sugar contents of 20 cc. of 0-1, 0*2, 0*3 
and 0*4 % glucose or maltose in 5 % gelatin solution, and of 0*2, 0*4, 0*6 
and 0-8 % maltose in 0-5 % gelatin solution were determined; in all cases 
the values found were lower than in aqueous solution, and the difference varied 
irregularly with the concentration of sugar, from 51*5 % for 0*1 % maltose 

Table I. Influence of concentration of sugar on the values found using 
Bertrand's method in the presence of gelatin. 

20 cc. were taken for the determination, 
concentration of sugar 


01 0-2 0-3 0-4 0*6 0-8 Cone. 


mg. 

O' 

o 

mg. 

O' 

o 

mg. 

O ' 

o 

mg. 

0/ 

o 

mg. 

t)/ 

'O 

mg. 

o 

<) 

gelatin 

Sugar found 

diff. 

found 

diff. 

found 

diff. 

found 

ditf.^ 

found 

diff. 

found 

diff. 

O' 

o 

Maltose 9*7 

51-5 

30*5 

23-7 

50 

16-6 

64 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

Glucose 12*5 

— 

39 

2*5 

— 

— 

75 

6-25 

83 

30 

142 

11-2 

0-5 

37-5 

26-7 

33-3 

48 

20 

52 

35 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

5 


in 5 % gelatin to 20 % for 0*4 % maltose. In systems in which the concen- 
tration of sugars was maintained constant (0*3 %), but that of gelatin was 
varied (l*25~-7*5 %), it was foimd that the proportion of sugars found by 
Bertrand’s method diminished with the concentration of gelatin, the difference 
increasing in the case of maltose from 1*"8 % in 1*25 % to 30*4 % in 7*5 % 
gelatin; the corresponding figures for glucose were 7*6 % and 28*3 % (Table II). 

The following experiments were next performed in order to determine 
whether the above effect was due to combination of gelatin with sugar, with 
the production of a compound of lower reducing capacity, or to combination 
with cuprous oxide, with consequent prevention of precipitation. 15 cc. of 
0*3 % maltose solution were added to 40 cc. of Bertrand’s solution, and the 
mixture was heated to boiling. As soon as the precipitate of cuprous oxide 
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Table II. Influevce of concentratio^t of gelatin on the reducing sugar content 
as determined hy Bertrand's ynethod. 

The sugar oonU*nt 0-3 % and 20 cc. were taken for the determination. 


Cone, gelatin 

mg. glucose found 

difference 

mg. maltose found 

% difference 

0 

OO-O 


57-5 



1-25 


7r» 

oO'O 

1*8 

‘2-5 


11-7 

0,5 

4-3 

5 

48 

20 

50 

IM 

7-5 

aa 

28-3 

40*5 

30-4 

had commenced to form, 5 cc. 

of 8 % gelatin 

were added to 

one series 


flasks, and 5 cc. of water to another, after which the solutions were boiled for 
a further 3 min., and cujDrous oxide determined as usual. Practically identical 
results wore obtained in all cases (42 mg. where gelatin was added, and 
41*8 mg. in its absence). It follows that cuprous oxide does not combine with 
gelatin, nor is its precipitation prevented by gelatin, under the conditions of 
the above experiment. 

Solutions containing maltose and gelatin were next subjected to ultra- 
iiltration at 30° through parchment membranes, using a Zsigmondy apparatus. 
The membranes used were not completely impermeable to gelatin; for the 
purpose of this experiment it was considered sufficient if the filtrate gave no 
precijiitate on addition of alcohol, as harder filters were partially impermeable 
to maltose, with consequent dilution of sugar in the filtrate. The results 
obtained, using 0-3 % maltose in 2 % gelatin solution and taking 10 cc. of 
filtrate or solution for each determination, indicate that compound-formation 
does not take place, 34*8 mg. of maltose being found in 10 cc. of the filtrate 
of the gelatin solution, and 33-3 mg. in the filtrate from solutions not con- 
taining gelatin, whilst the corresponding values for unfiltered solutions are 
32*0 and 38*7. The cause of the lovrer values obtained by Bertrand's method 
for reducing sugar in the presence of gelatin is not therefore apparent. 

(ii) Inhibition of action of amylase on starch 

(a) Kinetics of starchgelatin-amylase systems. It was at first attempted to 
determine the velocity of decomposition of starch by amylase, in the presence 
of various concentrations of gelatin, by comparing the reducing sugar content 
of such systems with that of systems not containing gelatin. The results ob- 
tained were, however, not reproducible, in spite of the application of every 
precaution, and it was found necessary in certain cases to determine not 
reducing sugar produced but residual starch, using Pfliiger’s method for 
glycogen. 

Series of systems, containing 10 cc. of 0*5 or 1 % starch solution, 5 cc. 
of gelatin solution, and 1 cc. of 0-1 % amylase or water were prepared, and 
the starch content was determined after keeping for 2 hours at 30°. The 
amount of starch decomposed was 37-38 mg. in systems containing 0-4 % of 

Biochem. 1931 xxv 45 
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gelatin, 30-3 mg. in 5 %, 29*3 mg. in 6 %, and 24 mg. in 9 % gelatin, repre- 
senting a percentage retardation of respectively 20, 22 and 36 (Table III). 

Table III. Concentration of gelatin and velocity of enzymic 
hydrolysis of starch. 


mg. I^tarch decomposed 


Cone. 

Cone. 

r 

In absence of 


starch 

gelatin 

O' 

0 

la presence of 

o 

o 

gelatin 

gelatin 

0-63 

1 

(83 

l89 

83 

88 


o 

j83 

81 

»» 

£ 

(89 

90 


3 

(83 

85 

» 

189 

89 


A 

183 

189 

79 


4 

89 



(83 

(89 

81 


o 

87 


o 

(76 

70 

»» 

U 

184 

79 


n 

(76 

72 


1 

184 

78 


8 

(76 

m 

74 

»« 

78 


9 

(76 

76 


184 

79 


10 

(76 

184 

71 

76 

0-32 

1 

38 

38 

tf 

2 

♦* 

38'6 

*» 

3 


38 


4 


37 

ft 

6 

tf 

30 

ff 

7 

fi 

29 

ff 

9 

»» 

24 


(b) Diffusion of starch and of amylase through gelatin gel. Starch-gelatin 
gels were prepared by cooling mixtures of 16 cc. of 8 % gelatin and 10 cc. of 
1 % starch to 0°, 16 cc. of water were then poured oh the gels, which were 
left for 2, 4, 6 and 12 hrs. at 0°, after which the aqueous layer was examined 
for starch. This was in all cases found to be absent, indicating that starch 
does not diffuse through gelatin gels under the above experimental conditions. 
Analogous experiments in which 0-2 % amylase was taken in place of starch 
solution and in which the amylolytic power of the aqueous layer was deter- 
mined showed that similarly amylase does not diffuse through gelatin gel. 

(c) Velocity of reaction in the presence of starch or amylase contained in 
gelatin gel. Flasks were prepared containing 16 cc. of 3 % gelatin and 10 cc. 
of water or 1 % starch solution, and the solutions were left for 1, 2, 8 and 
24 hrs. at 16®. 10 cc. of 1 % starch solution were then added to those flasks 
to which it had not previously been added, and 10 cc. of water to the remainder, 
and all flasks were allowed to stand for 1 hr. at 16®, after which 10 cc. of 
0*1 % amylase were added to all systems. Half of the systems were stirred 
before addition of amylase, so as to break up the gel, which was left intact 
in the xemainder. The starch content of all systems was determined after 
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standing for 1 hr. at 16°; the results, given in Table IV, show that con- 
siderable retardation (about 70 %) results from occlusion of starch within the 
gel, and that this retardation was considerably smaller (about 40 %) in those 
systems in which the gel had previously been broken up. 

Table IV. Effect of gelation of starch solution on vclodtg of reaction. 

mg. reducing sugar found 


Systems not stirred before Systems stirred before 

addition of amylase addition of amylase 



! 

Starch and 

A 

f 

Starch and 

N 



gelatin 



gelatin 


IMnie of 

Starch 

solutions 


Starch 

solutions 


gelation 

added 

mixed before 

inhi- 

added 

mixed l>efore 

% inhi- 

hrs. 

to gel 

gelation 

bitiun 

to gel 

gelation 

bition 

24 

26-6 

4-9 

81-2 

26-3 

15-4 

45-2 

8 

28 

4*3 

84-6 

28-3 

15-6 

44*8 

2 

25 

12 

52 

29-3 

17-3 

40*9 

1 

253 

7-2 

7M 

28 

19-6 

30*0 


Similar experiments w^ere next performed on occlusion of amylase by 
gelatin gels. Solutions containing 15 cc. of 3% gelatin and 1 cc. of 0-1 % 
amylase or water were left for 24 hrs. at 16°, after which 10 cc. of 1 % starch 
solution or water were added; as in the previous experiment, the gel in half 
of the flasks was broken up by stirring before the addition of starch. The 
reducing sugar content was determined after standing for 90 min. at 16°, and 
amounted to 46 mg. in the control systems, to 7-6 mg. in the stirred systems, 
and to zero in those systems consisting of unbroken gel and amylase solution. 

The velocity of reaction in gels containing both starch and amylase to- 
gether was studied in the following vray. A series of flasks was prepared ; each 
contained 10 cc. of 1 % starch, 15 cc. of 0*5 or 5 % gelatin, and 1 cc. of 0*1 % 
amylase and was immersed in ice- water for 5 min., when th(^ 5 % gelatin 
solutions set to a jelly. The flasks were then left in water at 16° for 4 hrs., 
after which reducing sugars were determined using Bertrand’s method. 54 mg. 
of sugar were found in 0*5 % gelatin solutions, and 47 mg. in 5 % gelatin gels 
(5 experiments). This result points to the absence of retardation of reaction 
to any considerable extent by conversion of the medium from the liquid state 
to a jelly; the possibility existed, however, that this effect was only apparent, 
and that the reaction proceeded with great velocity in its initial phases, before 
gelation was complete. That this was not the case was shown by experiments 
in which reducing sugars were determined immediately on gelation, i.e., 
10 min. and 150 min. after addition of amylase, 1-8 and 40 mg. being found 
respectively (5 experiments). 

(d) Velocity of readion in gels. The experiments described above indicate 
that the velocity of reaction is chiefly influenced by the physical state (sol 
or gel) of one part of the system at the moment of addition of the other. The 
influence of mechanical breaking up of the gel was examined in the following 
way. 


i5— 2 
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A number ot systems containing 10 cc. of 1 % starch and 16 cc. of 2 % 
gelatin were allowed to stand for 20 hrs,, during w^hich time all systems set 
to a jelly. Two flasks w^ere then shaken for 210 min., and 1 cc. of 0*1 % amylase 
was added, w^hilst amylase was immediately added to two other flasks, which 
were then shaken for 210 min. Amylase was also added to a third pair of 
flasks, which WTre not shaken at all and to the control systems not containing 
gelatin. Reducing sugar was determined in all systems, using Bertrand’s 
method, 19*3 mg. being found in systems shaken before the addition of gelatin, 
19*0 in those shaken after, 0*0 in unshaken systems, and 24 mg. in the control 
systems, both shaken and unshaken. 

A number of similar systems w^ere now set up, wdth the difference that 
gelation was not allowed to take place. Half the solutions were shaken for 
2 hrs., and all flasks were then left for 20 hrs. at 30°, after which 1 cc. of 
0*1 % amylase w-as added to all flasks, and reducing sugar was determined 
after 1 hr. at 30°. Practically the same values were found in all systems, viz, 
46*8 and 46*0 mg. in shaken and unshaken gelatin solutions respectively, and 
44 and 46 mg. in shaken and unshaken control solutions respectively. 

(e) Effect on amylolysis of inhibition of gelation due to addition of alcohol. A 
number of systems were prepared, containing 10 cc. of 1 % starch, 5 cc. of 9 % 
gelatin solution or phosphate buffers at the same , and 4 cc. of w^ater or 96 % 
ethyl alcohol. Gelation is to a large extent inhibited by addition of alcohol. 
1 cc. of 0*1 % amylase was added to all systems, and reducing sugar was 
determined after 4 hrs. at 17° and after 1 hr. at 30°. At 17° the control flasks 
without alcohol contained 59*7 mg., whilst with alcohol 42*7 mg. of sugar 
were found, indicating a certain inactivation of amylase by alcohol. In 
systems containing gelatin, those to which alcohol had not been added con- 
tained 5*3 mg., w’hilst in the presence of alcohol 40*2 mg. WTre found. At 30° 
gelation did not take place, and alcohol has consequently an exclusively 
inactivating action, 44 and 31*4 mg. of reducing sugar respectively being 
found in control systems without and with alcohol, and 44*9 and 32*6 mg. in 
the corresponding systems with gelatin. 

II. Action of urease in media containing gelatin. 

A number of systems were set up containing 10 cc. of 1 % urea, 5 cc. of 
phosphate buffer 5*9), 6 cc. of water or gelatin of the requisite concen- 
tration and 1 cc. of 0*1 % urease. The flasks were left for 1 hr. at 30°, after 
which ammonia was determined by Folin’s aeration method. The velocity of 
reaction was the same in all cases, 66-68 mg. of urea being found in all systems 
containing 0-8 % of gelatin. 

Discussion. 

The velocity of diffusion is, as follows from Einstein and Smoluchowski’s 
formula, inversely proportional to the viscosity of the medium, whence it 
might be expected that in certain heterogeneous systems increase in viscosity 
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would lead to retardation of reaction. In the ease; of the system amylase- 
0-3 % starch-gelatin, however, no retarding eff(*ct is observed below 5 % 
gelatin, in spite of the considerable viscosity of such systems, whilst using 
0*6 % starch retardation of reaction is inconsiderable even in 10 % gelatin. 
This difference might be ascribes! to th(» relatively sparser distribution of 
starch particles in the former case than in the latter, as a consequence of which 
the average distan<*.(‘. travelb^d through the solution before collision with 
amylase particles is greater; since the time required to travel this distance is 
proportional to the viscosity of the medium, factors connected with diffusion 
have a greater influence in more dilute than in more concentrated solutions. 
The above results are not in agreement with th(i experiments described in 
Part Vlll of this seri(\s, in which 1 % gelatin exerted a considerable inhibitory 
action on similar systems; the py of the systems studied earlier was, however, 
different from that maintained in the above reactions, and hence the apparent 
discrepancy. 

In the (‘asc of the syst(‘m urease-urea-gelatin, the velo(*ity of reaction 
appears to be independent of the viscosity of the medium. 

The experiments on jellies indicate thiit diffusion of colloidal particles such 
as starch or amylase is practically nil, i.e, that on the addition of a solution of 
one substrate* to a j(‘lly coTitaining the other practically no reaction takes 
phice unh*ss the jelly is broken up. Where both enzyme and substrate are 
(Miclosed within the same jelly, the reaction velocity is little inferior to that 
in solutions. It is possible approximately to calculate s})atial separation of 
the individual amylase particles; this calculation can be, of course, only rela- 
tively correct as to the ord(‘r of magnitude. The systems in question contained 
100 mg. of starch and 10 mg. of amylase in 16 cc. of jelly. Assuming that the 
given sample of amylase contains 1 % of pure enzyme, and that the mol. wt. 
of the latter is about 20,000, it follows that about 2 X 10^® molecules are 
present in the system. Taking the mol. wt. of starch to be 40,000, there 
should at the same time be prt*sent 10^® starch molecules, whence it follows 
that the system contains 5000 starch molecules per molecule of am3dase, and 
that the average distance between individual amylase molecules is about 
100 pp. According to Hardy [1928] the sphere of action of colloidal particles 
may exceed 100 /ip, whence it would follow that the immobilisation of the 
above system need not necessarily inhibit reaction. An alternative explana- 
tion would be that amylase particles combine immediately with the entire 
number of starch molecules corresponding to one enzyme particle, and that 
subsequent gelation of the system would hence be without effect on the 
velocity of reaction. This explanation would, however, be incompatible with 
Michaelis and Menten’s [1913] theory of formation of enzyme-substrate com- 
pounds, and with the values obtained for the dissociation constant of this 
compound. A third possible explanation would be the possibility of local 
thixotropic [Preundlich, 1928] liquefaction of the jelly in the vicinity of 
amylase particles, with consequent mobilisation of the enclosed starch. 
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Finally, the possibility exists that gelatin jelly is not a homogeneous mass, 
but that it contains lacunae filled with more liquid substance, and that 
amylase and starch are chiefly concentrated in these spaces. Should both 
amylase and starch be present in these spaces, they would be able to move 
in the same way as in gelatin solution, so that the reaction could proceed 
with considerable velocity. The next part of this series will be devoted to a 
closer investigation of this phenomenon. 

Summary. 

1. The quantity of sugar found by Bertrand’s njethod in the presence of 
gelatin is smaller than in its absence. The apparent diminution in sugar 
content increases with concentration of gelatin. 

2. The velocity of reaction in the system amylase-0-6 % starch-gelatin sol 
is unaffected below 9 % gelatin, and appears to be little dependent on the 
viscosity of the medium. Where 0-3 % starch is taken, no retardation of 
reaction is observed below 5 % gelatin, whilst at higher concentrations of 
gelatin increasingly great retardation of reaction takes place. 

3. The velocity of the reaction between urease and urea is the same in 
the presence or absence of gelatin. 

4. The rate of diffusion of starch and amylase in gelatin jellies is con- 
siderably smaller than in similar sols; as a consequence the velocity of re- 
action in systems containing one substrate in solution and the other enclosed 
in a jelly is very small. It may be greatly accelerated by destruction of 
structure, either mechanically or by the addition of alcohol. 

5. The velocity of reaction between amylase and starch in gelatin solution 
is little greater than in gelatin jelly. 
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LXXIX, EFFECT OF ADDITION OF SALTS ON 
THE ISOELECTRIC POINT OF PROTEINS. I 

By STANISLAUS JOHN PRZYLJICKL 
From the Biochemical Laboratory^ Medical Faculty, Warsaw University. 

{Beceived March 27th, 1931.) 

The question whether the isoelectric point (i.p.) of proteins is a fixed, in- 
variable value or not is of great importance in the study of equilibria in 
biological systems, as a consequence of the fact that the physical state, osmotic 
pressure, viscosity, coagulation, gelation, imbibition, sorption of other colloids, 
ck. of colloidal solutions depend on how far they are from the i.p., i.e. on 
the value of the charge present on the surface of the colloidal particles. 

If it be accepted that, according to Hardy [1899J and Michaelis [1923], 
the colloidal particles are discharged at the i.p., i.e. that no potential difference 
exists between the disperse and the dispersed phases, then the normality of 
anions and cations should be equal ([a*] [a']) for ampholytes at the i.p. 

The I.p. would thus depend, apart from the nature of the colloid, on the 
presence of various substances in the system; those substances which can 
affect the ratio [<?*J/[^'] must alter the of the i.p. 

Michaelis [1923] has expressed the opinion that the pji of the i.p. is in- 
variable. On the other hand, it has been showui [Gerngross and Bach, 1923; 
Kiintzel, 1929; Ostwald et at., 1925; Pauli and Valko, 1929; Wilson, 1922], 
that the pj^ of protein solutions at the i.p, may vary considerably according 
to the state of purity of the protein, or to the nature and concentration of 
salts present ; the mechanism of action of mineral salts would appear to depend 
on inter-ionic forces and on the formation of complex salts. The explanation 
of the action of salts is simpler in the case of lyophobes than of lyophils; 
in the former case the degree of dispersion and the stability of the sol are 
functions solely of the charge of the particles, whilst in the latter case two 
factors may exist, viz. the affinity of certain undissociated parts of the colloid 
(Loeb’s hydrophilic groups) for the medium, in addition to the charge of the 
ionised particles. The difference between lyophils and lyophobes lies therefore 
chiefly in the nature of the forces affecting affinity for the medium, whilst those 
factors which are connected with the charge are, apart from its actual origin, 
probably the same in both cases. The theoretical aspect of the question of 
the variability of the i.p. is thus the same for both types of colloid, and for 
this reason the same factors should in both cases affect the p^ of the i.p. 

The action of salts on the charge of hydrophobe colloidal particles may 
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depend, in the case of anti-ions (Pauli’s Gegenionen), on the concentration 
and the valency of the anti-ion, on the extent to which it is able to polarise 
the colloidal surface, on the dimensions, i.e, the degree of hydration of the 
anti-ion, on its heteropolar structure, and on changes in hydration, and 
hence of solubility, of the product of association; in the case of iso-ions (Pauli’s 
Nebenionen) on the activity factor of the salt (thus the anti-ion K* has a 
different activity according to the anion with which it is associated), on the 
formation of difficultly soluble salts and complexes, on the increase in charge 
of the colloidal particles, due either to the partial neutralisation of one of the 
charges of ampholytes, or to adsorption of iso-ions, or, finally, to changes in 
the lyophilic or lyophobic character of the colloid. 

It is our opinion that the above postulates may, except for high concen- 
trations of salt, be applied also to lyophilic colloids. Experiments will be 
described in this paper in which the action of salts on isostablc types of 
protein, such as gelatin and serum-albumin, and on isolabile caseinogen, is 
studied under various conditions. 

Experimental. 

The experimental material taken was crystallised serum-albumin (Merck), 
purified caseinogen, and purified gelatin [Przyl^cki, 1930]. These Hubstanc(‘s 
were dissolved in such amounts that the final concentrations in the systems 
studied, after addition of all reagents, were 0*25, 0-5, 1*0 and 2*0 %. The 
of the systems was adjusted by adding the requisite amount of 0*02 ()•! A’ 

or iV sodium hydroxide or hydrochloric acid, pjj was determined potentio- 
metrically, using a hydrogen electrode; in certain cases it was determined 
before and after addition of salt, and before and after boiling. The salts used 
were Merck’s chemically pure reagents and were added before boiling or 
addition of alcohol to the systems. 

The action of heat was studied in the following way. Solutions of different 
salts were placed in a number of test-tubes of approximately equal diameter, 
and an equal volume of water was placed in the control test-tubes. Water 
was added to 5 cc. in all test-tubes, 10 cc. of serum-albumin solution were 
added, and the contents of all tubes were thoroughly mixed. The test-tubes 
were then placed in a holder, which was immersed in boiling water and left 
for 10 or 20 min. before removal of the systems from the water-bath. In some 
cases the degree of coagulation was roughly determined by filtering and com- 
paring the intensity of the biuret coloration given by the filtrates. 

The effect given by salts at laboratory temperature was studied on acid 
and alkaline solutions of caseinogen, prepared respectively by dissolving 
caseinogen in 0-03 hydrochloric acid and 0*02 2V' sodium hydroxide. Different 
concentrations of various salts were added to 1 % solutions of this protein, 
and the production of opalescence, turbidity, or precipitation was noted. 

The experiments performed in the presence of alcohol were carried out 
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in tall 200 cc. cylinders, in which 10 cc. of serum-albumin, caseinogen or 
gelatin solutions were placed, and 2cc. of salt solution and water were added 
to all systems. Equal volumes of 90 % alcohol were then successively added 
to all systems, the final alcohol concentration of which was 85 %. The molor 
concentration of the salts present was for these systems calculated for 12 cc. 
of aqueous solution, without taking the volume of added alcohol into account. 

A. ^SERU^^- ALBUMIN. 

Effect of boiling in acid solutions. 

The dependence of critical concentration on the valency of iso- and 
anti-ions and on was examined in the following way. Hydrochloric acid 
was added to 1 and 1-5 % solutions of serum-albumin (this will in future be 
designated as s.A.), to give a series of 4‘2, 3*9. 3*2. 2*0, 2*2, 1*4 and less 
than 1, and all systems were jdaeed in boiling water. Coagulation w^as ob- 
served at Pj^ 4*5, and opalescence at p^i 4*2-3*9. clear solutions at 3-2-1-4; 
at < 1 the solutions again became turbid, and in 0-5-()*7ilf hydrochloric 
a(‘id coagulation again occurred. 


Table I. 


f(»r 1 scium-allmmin healed at 100'. 



Pii 

4-1 

Pji ’ 

{•2 

Pu 

2*2 


(‘fuiccntration 

c'onr'eritnttion 

coiK-entratioii 

»Salt- 

Molar 

Normal 

Molar 

Normal 

Molar 

Normal 



<0-(HKH.5 

(HXNUO 

0 0005 

0 0007 

0 0021 

Na.,SU, 

0-0024 

0-0048 

0-0004 

0-0188 

0-020 

0*040 

M^SO, 

00072 

0-0144 

0 o:u 

0-002 

0-150 

0-3OO 

ZriiSth 

— 


0-04.5 

0 000 


— 


— 

- 

0-0570 

0-1132 

— 

— 

Ahe2(»S()j)3 

0-017 

0 o;i4 

0-000 

0-120 

— 


MgCI, 

0-0.50 

0-112 

0-2<M> 

0-400 

0 :joo 

0-7vSt) 


o-o.i;i 

0-100 

0-180 

O-.30O 

— 

— 

ZnCl 

(MJO 

0-220 

0-270 

0-.540 

— 

— 

Na(l 

0-(U4 

0-074 

0-280 

0-280 

0-500 

0*500 

KCl 

0-008 

0-008 

— 

-- 

— 

— 


The addition of salts provoked coagulation at certain definite concentra- 
tions {C^), which varied according to the pn of the solution, being greater 
the further this was removed from the i.p. {cf. Table I). 

Table I a. 


Ratios of C’bl et various salts. 


Salts 

rti 41 

i>ii 3*2 

Ph 

Na8804/MgS04 

1/ 30 

1 ' 3-3 

1/ 4-7 

1/ 7-5 

NiuS 04 /ZnS 04 

— 

— 


— 

r 1-45 

— 

NajS 04 /CuS 04 


1' 6-1 


M^ 04 /MgCls 

Na,S 04 /NaCl 

NaCl/MgCh 

1/ 8 

1/16*25 

1/ 1*5 

1/ 6*5 
M4-9 

1/ 1-4 

1 2*6 
1/14-0 
1/ 1-4 

MgCWZnCL 

Na,S 04 /MgCh 

1/ 2*0 

1/23 

1/ 1*35 
1/21*3 

1/19*5 
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In Table II are given the results expressing the relation between the 
of the solutions, the concentration of hydrochloric acid and the *C?^ of sodiuna 
sulphate. It will be seen that the concentrations of acid and salt are directly 
proportional to one another, whilst such a relation between and holds 
only over a narrow range. In strongly acid solutions (0-6~0*7iV) coagulation 
takes place with or without the addition of salts, but in ()'4iV HCl coagulation 
occurs on the addition of very small quantities of salts (MgClg, NaCl, or 
Na 2 S 04 ). The curves connecting of salt with of solution exhibit a 
maximum at p^ l-4'2-2. 

Table 11. 

of Xa 2 S 04 at various and concentrations of hydrochloric acid. 


Cone, of HCl M 

0009 

00167 

00227 

00286 

0-050 

0-500 

Ck; Na,4S04 {M) 

3-99 

3-22 

2-60 

2-20 

1-40 

1 

00040 

00114 

0017 

0 0205 

0-040 

0-003 

[HCl]/[Na.,S()4] 

20 

1-5 

1‘3 

1-4 

1-25 

170-0 


The salts studied can be classified into a number of groups, according to 
the valency of the anion; thus potassium ferricyanide in concentrations of 
less than 0-001 M produces coagulation at 16°, but is slightly less active at 
100°, whilst the bivalent sulphate ion has a much weaker action, and using 
chlorides (NaCl, MgClg. CaCl 2 ) is so high that the dehydration factor has 
to be taken into account in addition to the ionic effect. The following series 
of Ojj; is obtained for ter-, bi-, and univalent anions ; 


Ph41 

Fe(CX)«"' : SO 4 " : Cl' 1 : 32 : J 

Pb 3-2 

1 : 31-3 

Pa 2-2 

1 : 20 : : 

i’ll 41 

SO/'zCl'^- l : 16-3 

i>H3-2 

1 : 14-9 

i’ll 2-2 

1 ; 14-0 


Apart from the above relations, which are in agreement with Hardy’s and 
Schulze’s anti-ion valency rule, a very interesting relation between the nature 
of the iso-ion and the of the anti-ion is apparent. If we compare the value 
of Cjj; for sodium, magnesium, and ferric sulphates we see that at p^ 4-1, for 
example, it is lowest for sodium sulphate (0-0024 iH), three times as great for 
magnesium sulphate (0-0072 M), and over seven times as great for ferric 
sulphate (0-034Jlf). For solutions the p^ of which is further removed 
from the i.p. these differences increase, until at p^ 2-2 we have the ratio 
Na 2 S 04 :MgS 04 = 1:7-6. The same phenomenon holds, although to a less 
marked extent, for salts possessing univalent anions; thus at the same p^ 

is 1-4 times as great for magnesium as for sodium chloride. The action of 
bivalent cations was further studied using copper and zinc sulphates, and 
zinc and cadmium chlorides. The results obtained with zinc and copper salts 
are of the same order as those obtained using alkaline earth salts, whilst 
cadmium chloride has a considerably higher Cj- than have other salts pos- 
sessing a bivalent cation. 

Only very small changes in p^ are noticed as a result of coagulation of 
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protein. Thus, in one case, the p-^ of a control system containing serum 
albumin, acid and water was 3'()2 both before and after boiling, and the p^ 
of the same system with sodium sulphate was 3'26 before boiling, and 3-30 
after. 

Table III. 

Influence of dilution of albumin on the of sodium sulphate. 

%‘albumin 2 1 0-5 0-25 

0‘(Xm M 0 0078 M 0 (K)62 M 0 0054 M 

If coagulation is brought about by the presence of definite concentrations 
of salt, dilution of the whole system before boiling should inhibit coagulation. 
This was found to be the case ; the addition of an equal volume of water at 
the same as that of a system in which coagulation occurred after heating 
for a few minutes at 100 ^^ prevented coagulation. In connection with these 
experiments, it was noticed that the of salts diminishes with the dilution 
of albumin (Table III). 


Dependence of sodium sulphate on the peptismg acid. 

The results given in Table IV show that the of sodium sulphate is 
considerably higher for hydrochloric acid than for sulphuric acid solutions 
of albumin (0*020 and 0*01231 respectively). This difference is due partly to 
the coagulating effect of the sulphate ions originating from the sulphuric acid 
originally present in the second case: it is, however, of interest that the total 
sulphate ion concentration is greater at coagulation for such systems than 
for hydrochloric acid solutions, and the difference between the action of the 
804 " from sulphuric acid and from sodium sulphate increases with greater 
original concentration of sulphuric acid (Table IV). 

Table IV. 

C’k <^>f sodium sulphate in aeidified systems, containing 50 c(’. of 1 serum -albumin 

and 30 ec. of 0*1 X acid. 

M cone, of Xa^SO, in the presence of 

„ .V 

HCI 

0 -0-005 0 -00142 

0005 -0-012 Otd 42-0023 

Over 0-012 Over 0-023 


Solutions are 
Clear 

Opalescent 

Coagulated 


Simultaneous action of different anti- and iso-io7is. 

The addition of sodium sulphate up to a definite concentration to sohitions 
of serum-albumin in the presence of sub-critical concentrations of potassium 
ferricyanide leads to coagulation, even in unheated solutions. This effect is 
due to summation of the action of different multivalent anti-ions, and the C-^ 
of the second salt in the presence of the first is greater, the greater the dilution 
of the first below its (Table V). 
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Table V. 


Coagulative effect of Na2S04 in the presence of sub-critical concentrations 


3f concentration 
of Na>S 04 

of ferricyanide at 2>ij 2. 

No K 3 Fe(CN )« 0-0(M)4 M K 3 Fe(CN)„ 

0-0000 A/ K3Fe(CN), 

0 

Clear Cl(‘ar 

Slight opalescence 

0-017 

,, Opalo.scent 

Flt)Cculation 

0-025 

„ Intense opaleat'ence 


0-050 

„ Flocculation 



The addition of magnesium or aluminium chloride to systems containing 
sodium sulphate, keeping the and volume constant, has a contrary effect, 
raising the of the latter salt. The magnitude of this effect depends on 
the j>ji of the systems, on the concentration of salt, and on the valency of 
the iso-ion (Table VI). Thus, adding various quantifies of magnesium chloride 


Table VI. 


Pcptisiiig effect of various iso-ions in systems containing O-OSO J/ at /ifj 2*2. 

M cone, of added salt 


Solutions are 
Flocculated 
Opalescent 
Clear 


NaCl 

0-057 -0*57 


0 ~0-t42 

0-042 -0-083 
Over 0-083 


FeC’l., 

0 - 0-020 
0-020 0-035 
Over 0-035 


AlCl, 

0 - 0-010 
0-(UO-0-02i 
Over 0-t)2l 


to a 1 % albumin solution at 2*65, the maximum elevation of Ck for 
sodium sulphate occurs in OdM MgClg. whilst at 3-6 the maximum 
is in 0*0e5M MgClg. In general, the peptising action of imignesiun) ehloridt^ 
diminishes as the pj^ of the solution differs more and more from the i.p, Th(^ 
action of aluminium chloride is considerably greater than is that of magnesium 
chloride, since the latter salt under optimal conditions increases the of 
sodium sulphate 2*5 times, and the former 6*7 times (Table VII). At the same 

Tabic VII. 

Peptising action of MgClg and AICI3 . 


C'k of Najj804 at 

/ 


M cone, of 

Pii 3 

— — 

Pit 2-65 

M cone, of 

Cjj: Na28(>4 at 
Ph 3 0 

MgCla 

(M) 


(-V) 

AICI3 

(;!/) 

0 

0-0064 


0-0161 

0 

0-010 

0-025 

0-014 


— 

0-007 

0-0175 

0-050 

0-020 


0-031 

O'OlO 

0-022 

0-100 

0-0177 


0037 

0-015 

0-026 

0-150 

— 


0030 

0-030 

0-055 

0-200 

0-0155 


— 

0-055 

o-tm? 

0-250 

— 


0 024 

— 

— 


time we see that the of magnesium chloride is greater than that of alu- 
minium chloride (0-08 and 0-05 M respectively, at pg 3*2). Similar results for 
the peptising effect of these two salts were obtained for systems coagulated 
in the cold by the addition of ferricyanide (Table VIII). 
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Table VIII. 

Peptising action of iso-ions in 2 % Bcnim-albumin systems containing 
ferricyanide at py 2-0 and 20'\ 


Effect on solutions of addition of 


if cone, 
of ferri- 

t' 

0 03 if 

0*3 M 

00 M 

009 M 

0 05 M 

cyanide 

H,0 

IlCl 

HCl 

XaCl 

yigCk 

AlCIa 

iH\(m 

Clear 

Clear 

( )pales(‘eiice 
Turbidity 

Opali‘Mccncc 

Clear 

Clear 

0*(M)08 

Opale«cence 

0}>ali*8ccnce 

Turbidity 

Opalescence 

ft 

0(KU2 

Flocculation 

Flocculation 

Flocculation 

Flocculation 

Ojjalesceiice 

0*00 JO 





0 0020 


>9 

•»» 


Turbidity, 


00024 





then floccu- 
lation 

Flocculation 

Flocculation 

0 0030 




,3 

ft 



Effect of boiling in alkaline solution. 

The action of the salts NaCl, MgClg, CaCU, MgS 04 , AICI 3 and FeClg on 
serum-albumin solutions at 9*2 was examined. Aluminium and ferric 
chlorides in higher concentrations were to a small extent precipitated by 
alkaline solutions. Normal sodium chloride did not coagulate alkaline albumin 
even on boiling, whilst coagulation took place in ()-026“0d)27M calcium or 
magnesium chlorid(vs without heating. The of magnesium sulphate is 
0*033 Jf, i,e, 27 % greater than for calcium chloride. The (7^: aluminium 
and fi'rric chlorides could not be determined with any accuracy, and we do 
not attach any special significance to our figures (Table IX). 

Table IX. 

( 'k of various salts for 1 serum-albumiu solutions at pn 9-2. 

NaC:l CaClj MgClj MgSO, AICI3 FeCl^ 

0940.1/ 0(»2«.U 0027 2/ 0 033.1/ 00f)4.'iJf 0 006.1/ 

(opalescence) 

The Cg; of magnesium chloride was determined alone and in the presence 
of sodium chloride or sulphate and potassium ferricyanide. All systems were 
at Pjj 9'2, and contained 1 % serum-albumin, and MgClj, and were, 

in the absence of other salts, in a state of flocculation. The addition of 0-014ilf 
NajSOj or of 0-0016 ilf K 3 Fe(CN)g prevented flocculation; the sy.stems ex- 
hibited, however, intense opalescence. As the concentration of salts is aug- 
mented, the solutions become increasingly clear, so that in the presence of 
0-03 ilf Na 2 S 04 or 0-003 Af K 3 Fe(CN )6 they are practically quite clear (Table X). 

Table X. 

C'k MgClg at Pa 8-5 (if). 

In presence of NaCl In prt*sence of Na 2 S 04 

MffCla / 1 f ^ ^ 

alone 0 15 0*30 0-55 0 0135 0 020 0025 

Ck MgCla 0 025 0 0263 0*0257 0*022 0*0335 0*035 0*032 
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Precipitation by alcohol. 

The relation between the of sodium sulphate, the pn of the system, 
and the concentration of hydrochloric acid was determined in the presence 
of 85 % ethyl alcohol. The results, given in Table XI, show that a propor- 
tionality exists between the concentration of acid and the of sodium 
sulphate. 

Table XL 

Comparison of of NaaS 04 for boiled systems and for 85 % alcoholic solutions. 



('’k systems 

6’k for 85 


[Na,SO.]/[HCll 

4 

heated at 100® 

alcohol systems 

f’K 100° 

^ 

K 


{M) 

{M) 

alcohol 

100° 

Alcohol 

3-2 

00096 

0(K)16 

60 : 1 

1*6 

9-6 

2-6 

00145 

0 0027 

61 : 1 

1-5 

100 

20 

00223 

00042 

5*3 : 1 

1-75 

no 

1-6 

0031 

00(Jr>7 

5-5: 1 

1-6 

100 

14 

0042 

0000 

4-7:1 

1-6 

8-4 


Comparison betivecM the of sodium sulphate in systems coagulated 
by heut and by alcohol, 

was determined for sodium sulphate in acid serum-albumin solutions, 
in the presence of 85 % alcohol, and heated at 100°. The value of (7^ is at 
Pji 3*2 six times greater in the latter case than in the former, but the difference 
diminishes as more acid solutions are taken, so that at p^ 1*6 the ratio is 
5:1. Acidification of the solutions to a certain extent augments (7^ for both 
systems. 

B, Caseinogen. 

Cjg; was determined for sodium sulphate and potassium ferricyanide in 
caseinogen solutions at pj^ 2, in imheated and heated systems and in the 
presence of 85 % alcohol. The results, given in Table XII, show that Ok is 
0*0076ikf in unhcated systems, 0*006471/ at 100°, and 0-006 A/ in the presence 
of alcohol. The ratio of the (7^ values in heated and alcoholic systems is 1*27, 
in unheated and heated systems 1-19, and in imheated and alcoholic solutions 
1-52; these ratios differ considerably from those obtained for serum-albumin. 

A second series of experiments on the relation between pn and showed 
that the of sodium sulphate increases with the charge on the colloidal 
particles. 

Table XII. 

Ck of sulphate ions for caseinogen solutions acidified with hydrochloric acid to 2 (Jf). 

At 15® Heated 10 min. at 100® In 86 % alcohol 

0 0076 0 0064 0 006 

Determination of the of sulphate ion added as a mixture of hydro- 
chloric and sulphuric acids and of hydrochloric acid and sodium sulphate 
showed that in the former case it has a value of over 0*08 Jkf, whilst in the 
latter it is 0*0067 M. 
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C. Gelatin. 

Systems heated at 100'^, 

The addition of salts giving rise to univalent or bivalent ions (()-0()l~0*2M) 
to gelatin solutions at 1-12 does not produce coagulation, either in heated 
or unheated systems. Potassium ferricyanide coagulates in 0*0()05“()'0()1 
solutions, according to the whilst f(*rrocyanide is without action. 


Action of salts in the fresence of alcohol. 

The results for systems containing 80 % alcohol (Table XITI) are in every 
way similar to those obtained for serum-albumin. The of sodium sulphate 
in systems containing 0*5 % gelatin and 50-90 % alcohol falls at first rapidly 
with increasing concentration of alcohol, from 0-08 M in 50 % to ()-0008 il/ in 
85 % alcohol, abov(* which concentration no further change is observed 
(Table XIV). The value of rises with increasing acidity from 0d)0()45M 
in 0-005ilf HCl to 0*009 ilf in 0*063/ HCl (Table XV). 

Table xrir. 

C'k of salts ill fielatin solutions (-ontainmi; 80 alcohol (dilution by alcohol 
taken into consideration) {M). 

ji,i 7-30 Pnl-’io 

KCl MgC'Ij AlClj NaCl AIPSO 4 KjFc(CX )5 

0-017 0-0025 0-00025 Over 0-15 0-003 0-0t)14 0-00015 


Table XIY. 


Kelatiun bctwc-en ('k and concentration of alcohol. 


r’K of (.1/) 

aUohol 

C’k of {31) 

•'o alcohol 

0(HI08 

8.') 

0-01 1 

71 

0()01« 

80 

0-014 

69 

0tM)32 

71 

O-OIO 

66 

00047 

m 

0-020 

62 

0(H)04 

«2 



0-008 

59 



0-032 

55 



0-040 

54 



0-080 

52 




Table XV. 

6'k of NajSO, at various pu . 


Pu 

Ck of Na^SO, ( J/) 

3-8 

0-(X»045 

30 

0-(K)12 

2-5 

0-0021 

2-2 

0-0027 

1*5 

0-009 


Action of iso-ions. 

The action of iso-ions is illustrated by experiments in which the values 
of sodium and magnesium sulphates in the presence of alcohol were compared. 
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In GG % alcohol the value of was 0-()()47M for sodium, and 0-0l6Jlf for 
magnesium sulphate, whilst in 71 % alcohol the corresponding values were 
0-0032M and O-OIllf (Table XIV). 


Table XVI. 

reptisinj; action of MgCIj in various concentrations of alcohol. 

Concentration of alcohol 
necessary for flocculation 


oaiTS "q 

()-0047 jU Na,aO< 66 5 

(H)08jl/Na,S04 60-0 

0-008 M + 0-1 Jlf MgCJ. 73-0 

0-01 6 af NajSO^ + 0- 1 M MgCl, 70-r> 

0-024 Jlf 0-1 jlf MgClj OO-.I 

0-032 Jlf NajSOi +0-1 Jlf MgCl, 66-5 


When magnesium chloride is added in addition to sulphate, the of 
the latter rises, from 0*01 lil/ in 71 % alcohol to 0*01 6 ilf in the presence of 
0-05 ilf MgClg (Table XVI); this effect may be ascribed to the more powerful 
peptising effect of the magnesium iso-ion in the presence of the feebl}^ coagu- 
lating chloride ion. The peptising effect of magnesium ions is not evident 
in systems containing over 80% of alcohol; thus in 83 % alcohol 0*002- 
0*003 M MgS 04 coagulates gelatin, and the addition of magnesium <^hloride 
(0*01-0*05 M) does not affect the results obtained. 

Similar results were obtained for systems containing sodium sulphat(\ 
magnesium chloride and alcohol. The of sodium sulphate is greatly in- 
creased by the presence of 0*1 M MgClg in low concentrations of alcohol, but 
less so in higher concentrations ; thus in 66 % alcohol is raised from 0*0044 
to 0*032 ilf, whilst in 71 % alcohol the corresponding values are 0*0032 and 
0*007 M. and in 85 % alcohol peptisation due to magnesium ions is entirely 
absent, only the feebly coagulating effect of chloride ions being superimposed 
on that of sulphate ions. 

Discussion. 

The stability of protein solutions depends on two factors — the affinity to 
water of the undissociated part of the protein molecule, and the charge of the 
colloidal particles. Proteins have been classified by Wo. Ostwald [1920] into 
isostable and isolabile; at the i.p. the affinity of the first for water exceeds 
their critical hydration value [Kruyt and de Jong, 1928], so that stable 
solutions of such proteins may be obtained without the addition of peptisers. 
Isostable proteins may be further classified into thermo-isostable and thermo- 
isolabile, according to the behaviour of their solutions on heating; should the 
affinity for water fall below the critical value at higher temperatures thermo- 
isolabile proteins coagulate. The affinity to water of isolabile proteins is even 
at the ordinary temperature less than the critical, so that the stability of sols 
of such proteins is a function of the charge on the particles. No sharp division 
exists between isostable and isolabile proteins; the thermo-isolabile group 
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represents a transition form between the two groups and certain of the 
thermo-isolabile proteins may at the i.p. be considered to be in a state of 
slow coagulation. 

Isostable proteins may be obtain(‘d in the isolabile state, either by heating 
at above the critical temperature, in the case of thermo-isolabile proteins, or 
by the addition of such organic solvents as alcohol, acetone, ether, chloroform, 
etc. In the case of systems rendered isolabile by the addition of alcohol, two 
interesting observations, evidencing the relationship between the critical con- 
centration of alcohol and the affinity of the given protein for water, are to be 
noted. These arc the behaviour of purified protein at the i.p., and the difference 
between the action of electrolytes on protein solutions at pjj values other than 
the I.P. of the given protein and at the same pjj in the presence of alcohol. 
At the I.P. the of alcohol increases with the isostability of the given protein, 
so that, e.g.y gelatin at the i.p. is coagulated by about 48 % alcohol, whilst 
serum-albumin is coagulated by 36 % alcohol. 

At Pjj values other than that of the i.p. the properties of Vixrious proteins 
with respect to the b(‘haviour of their aqueous solutions on the addition of 
salts approach more nearly to one another as the concentration of alcohol in 
the system rises. Thus atpjj 2*5 aqueous gelatin is precipitated by 0*6 M, 
serum-albumin by 0*5 3/, and caseinogen by 0*0076 ilf Na 2804 . In heated 
solutions, the corresponding values of are respectively 0*55, 0*031 and 
()*0()64il/; here the of sodium sulphate for serum-albumin is very 
close to that for caseinogen. Finally, in 85 % alcohol, the values of are 
resj)ectively 0*006, 0*0()57 and 0*0053/, showing that in these conditions the 
properties of these apparently so different proteins have ap})roached closely 
to one another. 

As the concentration of alcohol rises, the charge on the colloidal particles 
has to be increased in order to maintain solution. Coagulation may be effected 
at any pjj using the same concentration of alcohol as at the i.p., by adding 
a critical concentration of electrolyte. As the concentration of alcohol rises, 
dehydration increases, with consequent diminution in of the electrolyte, 
which varies from 0*083/ in 50 % to 0*00183/ in 90 % alcohol. This pheno- 
menon might be interpreted variously. Thus it might be supposed that even 
in high concentrations of alcohol gelatin still possesses a certain affinity for 
water, and that hydration remains as one of the stabilising factors. The 
stabilising effect of hydration may, however, be in itself insufficient to 
prevent coagulation without the additional action of a charge on the particles, 
the neutralisation of which would therefore lead to coagulation. In connection 
with this theory it would be necessary to assume that the particles are not 
completely discharged at the and that, as a result of a certain residual 
affinity for water, stabilisation is the resultant of the summation of two factors. 
For this reason the greater the degree of dehydration, the more the of 
sodium sulphate approaches that for systems the stabilisation of which de- 
pends exclusively on the charge. Various other explanations might be put 

Bioohenu 1931 xxv 46 
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forward; in the present state of knowledge of the subject, however, these 
would be somewhat speculative. These explanations would include possible 
variations in the thickness of the electrical double layer, decrease in the charge, 
changes in the dielectric constant and in the activity factor of the salts, and 
augmented association. 

The observations recorded in this paper indicate that the dispersion of 
proteins in colloidal solution is due to two factors, which have to be reduced 
to a certain minimum for coagulation to supervene. This view is based on 
the following grounds. For isolabile proteins their charge is the decisive factor 
for the stabilisation of the sol. Since the charge is a consequence of the 
structure of both isolabile and isostable proteins, there is no reason for sup- 
posing that the latter class are not charged in solution. The of various 
salts for isolabile proteins are very similar in ordinary and in dehydrated 
solutions (boiled, or in the presence of alcohol); in such solutions the for 
iso-labile and -stable proteins are very close to one another, suggesting that 
such factors as alcohol or heat convert isostable proteins into a form similar 
to the isolabile. This process depends either on the action of the factors applied 
on groups on which depends the affinity of the given protein for water, or on 
changes in the concentration or physical state of water {e,g. increased mobility 
at 100®). At the same time the nature of the factors to which the charge on 
the particles is due does not undergo change, with the exception of variation 
in the thickness of the double layer and in its composition, and for this reason 
the dehydrated form of isostable proteins is well adapted to the study of 
variations in the charge. 

This depends on the ratio of anions to cations; when these are present in 
equivalent concentrations, the charge is zero. If it be accepted that the 
charge is connected with the /a of the dissociated salt and with the degree of 
dissociation of the colloid, as well as, within certain pjj limits, with zwitterion 
dissociation, the action of ions will depend on the degree of association and 
the /a of the salts produced. These factors are the same as those taking part 
in homogeneous systems; in protein solutions the charge on the particles is 
further affected by surface forces, and, above all, by the thickness of the 
double layer. 

The observed facts might be given a different interpretation from that 
advanced above; it might be considered that ions, in particular anti-ions, 
form salts with protein ions, and that the solubility of certain of the salts 
thus formed is less than that of the free protein. The coagulative action of 
salts would then depend not on their action on the charge on the particles 
but on the formation of difficultly soluble salts. This explanation is, however, 
improbable, in view of the following facts. In a relatively dehydrated medium 
containing alcohol, the Cj^ of salts for different proteins have very similar 
values, in spite of the fact that the solubilities of these proteins and probably 
therefore of their salts are very different. Further counter-arguments are that 
the action of ions is connected with their valency, that iso-ions act in the 
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opposite way to anti-ions, that the closer the system is to the i.p., the smaller 
is 0 ^ 3 , and that the of sulphate ions is at the same 4-6 times greater 
when they are added as sulphuric acid than when added as sodium sulphate. 

All these observations are in agreement with the hypothesis that the action 
of salts is due to the action of their ions on the charge of the protein particles. 
Thus the action of the anti-ions conforms to the rule of Hardy and Schulze 
whereby the action of discharging anti-ions is a function of their valency. 
In our case, the ratio of the action of uni-, bi-, and tervalent anions is as 
1:30:600; these ratios are similar to those found [Pauli and Valk6, 1929] for 
lyophobe gold sol (1:30:250). The connection between the action of anti-ions 
and the charge on the colloidal particles is shown by the observation that Cj^ 
rises as the pj^ of the solution diminishes below the i.p., i.e, as the charge 
increases. The difference between the actions of sulphuric acid and sodium 
sulphate is due to their different actions on the double layer. Thus sulphuric 
acid up to a certain concentration augments the positive charge of protein, 
owing to the action of its cations, whilst the action of sulphate is due almost 
exclusively to its anions. The action of iso-ions is complex, and depends on 
the degree of dehydration of the colloid; where this is incomplete iso-ions 
inhibit the coagulative action of anti-ions, to an extent depending on their 
valency. The action of uni-univalent salts appears to be due chiefly to dis- 
placement by univalent of bivalent iso-ions from acid albuminates, whilst 
where multivalent iso-ions are added to systems containing multivalent anti- 
ions the increase in the of the latter is due partly to reactions of double 
decomposition, resulting in products of a lower /&; thus the addition of mag- 
nesium chloride to sodium sulphate yields a certain amount of magnesium 
sulphate, the /a of which is considerably lower than that of sodium sulphate. 
A further effect is that of attraction by iso-ions of anti-ions from the hydro- 
sphere of the protein particles to the bulk of the solution, with consequent 
augmentation of the free charge of the protein complexes. 

From the point of view of the zwitterion theory, the antagonistic effect 
of iso-ions in the coagulation of protein by addition of anti-ions may depend 
on the formation of salts of lower /a between the carboxyl residues and the 
iso-ions, thereby augmenting the free positive charge due to ionisation of the 
amino-groups; this would apply to systems at the p^ of the i.p., or slightly 
below this pjj. This view is supported by Loeb’s [1924] experiments, which 
showed that the free charge of denatured proteins is increased by the addition 
of salts yielding multivalent iso-ions and univalent anti-ions. According 
to Dorfmann [1930] multivalent iso-ions may further affect the degree of 
hydration of colloids, in this way inhibiting coagulation. 

In systems dehydrated by the addition of alcohol the action of multivalent 
iso-ions diminishes with increasing alcohol content; no obvious explanation 
of this phenomenon is apparent. 

It appears from the work of Loeb [1924, 1925] and of Kruyt et aL [1928, 
1929], as well as from the results described in the present paper, that the chief 

46—2 
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factor in the coagulative action of electrolytes on proteins is the reduction of 
the free charge on the colloidal particles below a certain critical minimum. 
A certain diflFerence exists between proteins discharged at the isoelectric point 
and at other pjj , due to the fact that on the alkaline side of the i.P. the particles 
are discharged by and consequently associated with cations, and on the acid 
side by anions; the conception of the isoelectric state would apply only to 
purified proteins of zero free charge, whilst proteins discharged by electrolytes 
at other values than that of the i.p. should rather be termed electrically 
neutral at the given jOjj . 


Summary 

1. Serum-albumin solutions coagulate on heating at 100° at pjj above 4*7 
or below 1, 

2. Various mineral salts produce coagulation at a certain critical concen- 
tration (C^) for each p^. The 0^^ is at a maximum at pn about 2, and varies 
in accordance with the Hardy-Schulze rule. The ratios of for ter-, bi-, and 
univalent anti-ions are as 1 : 30 : 500. 

3. The value of the Cj^ of anti-ions also depends on the valency of the 
accompanying iso-ion. 

4. The value of of salts depends on the nature of the peptising acid ; 
it is less in solutions acidified with acids giving rise to bivalent than to uni- 
valent anti-ions, 

5. The coagulative action of two or more anti-ions at concentrations below^ 
the critical is additive. 

6. Salts possessing a univalent anti-ion and a multivalent iso-ion exert 
in certain concentrations a peptising action. 

7. Analogous results to the above are obtained at p^ values higher than 
those of the isoelectric point, at which cations are anti-ions. 

8. Coagulation can be effected by the addition of salts to systems con- 
taining 85 % alcohol at any The Hardy-Schulze rule is followed in such 
systems, and the maximum values of are at 2. 

9. The of sodium sulphate for caseinogen hydrochloride at p^ 2 has 
practically the same value at 20°, 100°, and in 85 % alcohol systems (respec- 
tively 0-0076M, 0-0064M and 0-005M). 

10. The of the sulphate ion added as sulphuric acid is considerably 
higher, viz, over 0-lM. 

11. Gelatin in 80 % alcohol can be flocculated at any pu by critical con- 
centrations of anti-ions, the values of varying according to the Hardy- 
Schulze rule. The value of varies inversely with the concentration of 
alcohol. 

12. The of sodium sulphate increases with the free charge on the 
gelatin particles up to a certain maximum, after which it again falls, as for 
serum-albumin. 
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13. The of auti-ion.s increases with the valency of the iso-ions. The 
critical concentration of alcohol necessary to floccxilate gelatin at a given 
concentration of sodium sulphate is higher in the presence of magnesium 
chloride than in its absence, and conversely, at a given concentration of 
alcohol, the of sodium sulphate is considerably higher in the presence than 
in the absence of multivalent iso-ions. 

14. • The peptising action of multivalent iso-ions is not apparent in high 
concentrations (85 %) of alcohol, in which salts possessing a multivalent 
iso-ion and univalent anti-ions exert a coagulative action. 

16. Isostable proteins can by heating at 100° or addition of alcohol be 
converted into proteins of the isolabile type. The of sodium sulphate is at 
the same practically the same for serum-albumin, gelatin, and caseinogen 
in presence of hydrochloric acid in 85 % alcohol. 

16. Salts possessing multivalent anti-ions are able to di.scharge protein 
particles at any p^ . Cjj being different at each for each salt. The coagulum 
so obtained differs from that obtained at the isoelectric point. 

17. The above observations may be readily explained if it be assumed 
that the state of dispersion of proteins is a function of their affinity for water 
and of the free charge on the particles; the reduction of the latter below a 
certain critical minimum results in conversion of protein sols into gels. 
Flocculation cannot be explained as being due to the formation' of variously 
soluble salts. 
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LXXX. THE PHOSPHATASE ACTIVITY OF 
TRANSPLANTS OF THE EPITHELIUM OF THE 
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WALL PRODUCING HETEROTOPIC 
OSSIFICATION. 

By CHARLES BRENTON HUGGINS. 

From the Biochemical Department, The Lister InstiMe, London^. 

(Received March 24th, 1931.) 

The presence of an enzyme capable of hydrolysing certain phosphoric esters 
has been demonstrated in bone and ossifying cartilage by Robison [1923], 
who with his collaborators has presented evidence that it is an active agent 
in ossification. 

In general, this evidence has been adduced from three lines of observa- 
tions : (a) survey of the normal distribution of the enzyme ; (6) study of calcifi- 
cation in bone and cartilage in experimental rickets; (c) tissue culture in vitro 
of cartilage and bone. Some of the more important observations may be 
briefly cited. Normally phosphatase was found to occur in the ossified portions 
of young human embryos and infants, while non-ossifying cartilage was in all 
cases devoid of it [Martland and Robison, 1924]. When severely rachitic bones 
were immersed in solutions of calcium hexosemonophosphate or glycerophos- 
phate, deposition of calcium phosphate took place in the hypertrophic, but 
not in the small-celled, or articular cartilage [Robison and Soames, 1924, 1930]. 
The addition of very small amounts of a phosphoric ester to solutions of 
calcium salts and inorganic phosphate in concentrations otherwise inadequate 
for deposition of calcium phosphate in rachitic bone led readily to calcifica- 
tion [Robison and Soames, 1930; Robison, Macleod and Rosenheim, 1930]: 
desiccation for 24 hours or the addition of such protoplasmic poisons as 
chloroform, acetone or potassium cyanide inhibited calcification in inorganic 
solutions but did not destroy the enzyme, and calcification resulted in the 
presence of phosphoric ester [Robison, Macleod and Rosenheim, 1930]. In 
tissue culture of the embryonic femur and mandible of the chick, phosphatase 
could be demonstrated in large amounts when hypertrophic cartilage and bone 
were present ; in the absence of these and in certain areas which do not normally 
ossify in these structures phosphatase was not present in detectable amounts 
[Fell and Robison, 1929, 1930]. 

1 The surgical work herein reported was carried out in the Department of Physiology, Uni- 
versity, College, London. 
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An osteogenic effect has been demonstrated in the epithelium of the 
urinary bladder, ureter and kidney pelvis of the dog [Huggins, 1930, 1,2; 1931]. 
When, for example, a portion of the bladder epithelium is transplanted to 
the connective tissue of the abdominal wall, ossification occurs regularly after 
18 to 20 days in the connective tissue, provided the epithelium survives. The 
bone so formed has a constant relationship to the epithelium ; the epithelium 
never ossifies. The bone gives the typical crystallographic appearance of true 
bone when examined spectroscopically by means of the X-rays [Roseberry, 
Hastings, and Morse, 1931]. 

The object of the present experiment was (a) to ascertain if phosphatase 
occurs normally in the urinary bladder epithelium or fibrous tissue of the 
abdominal wall and whether it is synthesised in the bone formed by trans- 
plantation of the former to the latter, and (b) to study the progress of its 
synthesis in relation to the ossification. 

Methods. 

Surgical. Under aseptic precautions and ether anaesthesia the abdominal 
cavity was opened through a small lower mid-rectus incision, and the urinary 
bladder delivered through the wound. A preliminary incision was made in 
the dome of the bladder down to the mucosa, and a portion of the epithelium, 
approximately 2*5 x 2*5 cm., stripped from the muscular wall by blunt dis- 
section and cut away. The wound in the dome of the bladder was closed with 
a fine silk suture, in two layers. The excised epithelium was transplanted to 
the top of the sheath of the rectus abdominis muscle, sewed in at four corners 
with a silk interrufited suture. The abdominal wall was closed, without drainage, 
with three silk sutures. 

At operation small jiortions of the whole thickness of the bladder wall, 
the epithelium alone, the muscular wall of the bladder alone, and the con- 
nective tissue of the rectus sheath were excised for chemical examination as 
control specimens. The dogs were killed at intervals of 5, 9, 13, 16, 18 and 
26 days after operation. At necropsy, many samples of tissue in the region 
of the transplant were removed and divided into nearly equal portions, the 
one half for histological examination and the other for phosphatase determina- 
tions. 

Chemical, The method for determination of phbsphatase activity was 
similar to that employed by Fell and Robison [1930]. The tissue was trans- 
ferred to a cover-slip and dried for 18 hours over sulphxiric acid in an evacuated 
desiccator. It was then weighed on a micro-balance after attaining constant 
weight in air and transferred to a tube containing 2 cc. of water and a small 
drop of chloroform. The cover-slip was then reweighed and the weight (W) 
of tissue thus obtained. The tissues were kept in the chloroform water at 
room temperature for 3 days; 1 cc. of 0*2 M solution of sodium glycerophos- 
phate (ph 8*7) was added together with a small drop of chloroform. The 
further procedure and calculation of the index {AjW) of phosphatase activity 
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has been described by Fell and Robison [1929]. The ratio AjW expresses the 
amount of hydrolysis as mg. P effected by 1 mg. of tissue (dry weight) at a 
temperature of 37° and 8*6. 

Results. 

In all cases the transplants survived as proved by histological examination 
and presented the characteristic histological appearance already described 
[Huggins, 1931]. In the 16-day specimen “osteoid’’ tissue or fibroblasts with 
large, swollen, deeply staining cytoplasm surrounded by eosinophilic oede- 
matous tissue was found near the transplanted epithelium: no bone was found 
at this time or before. In the 18- and 26-day specimens, a rather large amount 
of bone was found adjacent to the transplanted epithelium. This had the 
characteristic features of membrane bone. 

In the preliminary control tissues (Table I) phosphatase activity could not 
be demonstrated in the fibrous tissue of the rectus sheath or the muscular 
portion of the bladder wall. A definite but small value (about 0*03) iov AjW 
was obtained for the bladder epithelium. Variations between AjW values of 
0*01 and 0*03 in the whole bladder wall can probably be explained by varia- 
tions in the amount of epithelium included, since the muscle does not contain 
the enzyme. 


Table I. Phosphatase activity of various tissues removed at 
operation as controls. 



W 

A 

AjW 

Tissue 

rag. 

mg. 1* 

Whole thickness of bladder wall 

3-39 

Oil 

003 


19* 1 

0-05 

<001 


14-2 

010 

<001 

Bladder epithelium alone 

504 

014 

0-03 


4-5 

010 

002 

»* 

3*7 

009 

003 


30 

005 

002 


3-6 

012 

003 

»» 

3-7 

0-55 

0-01 

if 

130 

006 

<001 

Bladder musculature alone 

6-6 

0-02 

<0-01 


9-3 

0 

0 

Connective tissue rectus sheath 

10-6 

001 

<001 

ff 

3-5 

0 

0 

f> 

5*9 

0 

0 


8-9 

0 

0 

if 

6-7 

0 

0 


Of the tissues of the transplant containing bladder epithelium histologically 
(Table II 6) no activity could be demonstrated at 6 or 9 days. In similar 
specimens at 12, 13 and 16 days small amounts of phosphatase were demon- 
strated and the AjW value was of the order of 0*01 except in one instance 
where it was 0*05. 

Specimens of connective tissue adjacent to but not including bladder epi- 
thelium (Table II a) from 12 to 26 days contained even smaller amounts of 
the enzyme, ranging from 0 (14 times) to a maximum value of 0*06 (once). 
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Table II. 

Phosphatase activity of connective Phosphatase activity of bladder epi- 
tissue adjacent to bladder epithelium thelium transplanted to connective 


transplant. 



tissue. 




Time after 

W 

A 


Time after 

W 

A 


operation 

m^. 

mfjr. P 

A/W 

operation 

mg. 

mg. P 

AI]V 

(a) No bladder mucoaa or hotic imutnt. 

(/>) Bladder mucosa hut no hone preseni. 

12 

5-0 

0-25 

0-05 

5 

1*8 

0 

0 

12 

70 

0-07 

(H)l 

5 

34) 

0 

0 

13 

10-7 

0-25 

(HU 

9 

3-8 

0 

0 

13 

22-2 

051 

0()2 

9 

3-3 

0 

0 

13 

13-2 

006 

<0-01 

9 

5-9 

0 

0 

10 

360 

0-02 

<0-01 

* 12 

104) 

0413 

04J1 

16 

120 

0-20 

04)2 

12 

114) 

04)9 

<04)1 

16 

420 

0005 

<04)1 

12 

23 0 

0-22 

001 

16 

140 

005 

<04)1 

12 

4-5 

04)55 

04)1 

16 

90 

01 3 

04)1 

13 

14*5 

0-78 

04)5 

18 

5-07 

6192 

04)4 

10 

104) 

043 

0 01 

18 

6-0 

0487 

04)3 

16 

224) 

048 

<001 

18 

2-7 

0 

0 





18 

12-0 

0 

0 

(r) Bladder mucosa and hone present. 

18 

2-0 

0 

0 

18 

10 

0-41 

0*41 

18 

4-2 

0 

0 

IS 

0-8 

04)99 

042 

26 

3-6 

0 

0 

18 

31 

6-80 

0‘22 

26 

44 

0 

0 

18 

0-8 

0498 

0-25 

26 

2*2 

0 

0 

26 

1-3 

0 20 

046 

26 

14 

0042 

0 03 

26 

14) 

043 

043 

26 

7-0 

0033 

<04)1 

26 

1-5 

048 

0 13 

2ti 

5-2 

04)33 

<04)1 

26 

27 

0-57 

0*21 

26 

40 

0055 

04)1 

26 

10 

0-25 

046 


Contrasting sharply with these index values in unossitied tissues and 
controls, the 18- and 26-day tissues containing bone (Table ITc) without 
exception contained large amounts of phosphatase; the AjW value varied 
from ()’12 to a maximum of 0-41. These values are of the same order of 
magnitude as those obtained by Fell and Robison [1929, 1930] for normal and 
embryonic ossifying cartilage and bone. The variations can be accounted for 
in part by the different amounts of soft tissues in relation to bone in the 
material examined. In the presence of bone, therefore, phosphatase was present 
in amounts 2-4 to 8 times the maximum present in the highest of non-ossified 
tissues and 10 to 20 times the mean values for these tissues (Table III). 


Table III. Smmary of ratios of phosphatase to dry weight AjW. 


Controls 



Bladder Rectus 

mucosa sheath 

003 0 

<001 0 

0-02 0 


Transplantation experiment 

/ ^ 

Rectus sheath Rectus sheath 


Rectus sheath bladder bladder 

adjacent to epithelium. epithelium, 
transplant No bone Bone 

0*05 0 05 041 

0 0 012 

0‘01 002 0-20 


Maximum 

Minimum 

Mean 
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SUMMAEY. 

The histological and chemical relationships of the enzyme (phosphatase) 
effecting hydrolysis of certain phosphoric esters were studied in the various 
stages of heterotopic osteogenesis in transplants of the urinary bladder epi- 
thelium to the abdominal fibrous tissue in the dog. In the presence of bone 
so formed the ratio of phosphatase activity to dry weight was very high, at 
least 2*6 to 8 times higher than the maximum, and 10 to 20 times the mean 
values obtained for the control tissues without bone. 

The writer is greatly indebted to Dr E. Robison for many kindnesses, 
suggestions and criticism. He also wishes to thank the Lister Institute by 
whom the expenses of this investigation were defrayed and Prof. C. L. Evans 
for the use of the facilities of the Department of Physiology, University 
College, London, where the surgical work was done. 
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LXXXI. FAT METABOLISM IN MUSCULAR 
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By COBBET page STEWART^, ROBERT GADDIE 
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Clinical Medicine Laboratory, Royal Infirmary, Edmburgh, 

(Received March 30th, 1931,) 

A RISE in the blood-fat during muscular exercise was first described by 
Patterson [1927], whose experiments left no doubt as to the reality of the 
phenomenon. His suggestion that the rise in blood-fat is a response to the 
demand of the working muscles for fat agrees with the observation of Lafon 
[1913] that the blood leaving a working muscle contains less fat than the 
blood entering it. The phenomenon of an alteration in the lipoid content of 
the blood during muscular exercise appears to be of importance not only 
from the point of view of blood chemistry, but also on account of the con- 
troversy which has arisen as to whether muscle is capable of utilising fat as 
a source of energy. The experiments described in this paper have been under- 
taken to extend the work of Patterson by elucidating the source and the 
nature of the extra fat which appears in the blood, the cause of its appearance, 
the chemistry of muscle with respect to the use of fat, and the relationship 
between the rate of utilisation of fat and its concentration in the blood. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of the subject. The subjects, with one or two exceptions noted 
later, were healthy young men, used to taking moderate exercise, and were 
on a normal mixed diet. At the time of the experiment they had fasted for 
13-15 hours. They had either spent the night in the laboratory, or had rested 
there in bed since early morning. In either case, a state as nearly basal as 
possible was assured at the commencement of the experiment. For those ex- 
periments involving measurements of the gaseous exchange, this condition 
was obviously essential, since it provided the only possible base line from 
which to measure the excess metabolism during the exercise. Further, pre- 
liminary experiments showed that any previous activity on the part of the 
subject considerably modified the effect of a given amount of muscular work 
on the level of the blood-fat. These precautions were not observed by Patterson 
in all of his experiments, which doubtless explains some of the quantitative 
discrepancies between his results and those about to be described. 

* Carnegie Teaching Fellow* 
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Mode of exercise. The subjects were exercised on a bicycle ergometer at a 
steady rate. To most of the subjects cycling was an unaccustomed form of 
exercise, and it was found impossible for them to work for long at a greater 
rate than about 1100 kg. m. per minute. Short periods of work such as were 
employed by Patterson in his running experiments were not feasible, since 
amount rather than rate of work seemed to be the important factor. To avoid 
a training effect the same subject was not used for more than one experiment 
except after the lapse of a considerable period. 

Experiments involving 'measurement of respiratory exchange. After the sub- 
ject had reached basal conditions, and had emptied his bladder, his expired 
air was collected in a 200 litre spirometer for a period of 25 minutes. A sample 
of blood was drawn and the bladder was again emptied. The work was then 
begun, and at intervals during its progress the expired air was collected for 
a period of 1 minute, the subject being connected to the spirometer for this 
purpose without interruption of the steady state of work. A number of pre- 
liminary experiments satisfied us that extrapolation from the results of these 
separate collections gave nearly as accurate a figure for the gaseous exchange 
over the whole period as the much more cumbersome and uncomfortable 
procedure of collecting all the expired air throughout the exercise. The oxygen 
consumption reached a steady value about 5 minutes from the commencement 
of exercise, and it was therefore necessary only to confirm this in each case 
by taking two samples during the latter part of the exercise with, in addition, 
one sample at the second or third minute of exercise. Special care was needed 
at the end of the exercise on account of the sudden alteration in the respiratory 
exchange at the beginning of recovery. On the completion of the work, th(' 
subject immediately lay down and was once more connected to the spirometer. 
A second sample of blood was then taken. Collection of the expired air was 
continued until the subject had again reached a basal condition, as shown by 
pulse and respiration rate, and minute volume of expired air. At the end of 
this period — usually an hour was allowed — ^the subject again emptied his 
bladder and a third sample of blood was procured. 

Experiments not involving measurement of respiratory exchange. In two 
series of experiments it was not feasible to measure the respiratory exchange. 
The first of these was undertaken in order to determine the effect of a short 
period of work, following immediately after apparent recovery from one 
of sufficient magnitude to produce a rise in the blood-fat. In one or two of 
these the respiratory exchange was determined over the first part of the ex- 
periment, but it was found that the discomfort of the mask, worn over such 
a long period of time, precluded the proper return of the subject to basal 
conditions after the second period of exercise. In these experiments blood 
was drawn before and after each period of exercise. The second series had as 
its object the determination of changes in the blood during the progress of 
exercise, and blood samples were withdrawn, not only before and after, but 
at intervals during the performance of work. This procedure necessitated 
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interruption of the exercise, and, though the withdrawal of samples was per- 
formed as expeditiously as possible, the interruption rendered fallacious any 
measurement of th(‘ respiratory exchange with the means at our disposal. 

Chemical methods. The respiratory exchange was calculated in the usual 
way by analysis of samples removed from the spirometer. 

The urine was analysed for total nitrogen and urea-nitrogen in order to 
determine w^hether any of the extra metabolism during exercise and recovery 
was due to })rotein breakdown. It may be said at once that no increase in 
the rate of nitrogen excretion was found during the experiments (Table I). 


Subject 

K.G. 

IXM.J). 

C. P.S. 

J. n.K. 

D. S. 

K. E.l. 
Do 

VV.McL. 


Table I. 

Nitrogen excreted during 
exercise and recovery 

g- 

0-80 

0- 79 

1- 28 
1*29 
1*08 
0-75 
0‘3o 


Nitrogen excreted during 
same time under 
basal conditions 

g- 

l-3() 

0-80 

103 

105 

1*25 

MS 

0-84 

0*49 


Usually, in fact, the urine secreted during the period of exercise and re- 
(K)very contained rather l(\ss nitrogen than that for the corresponding basal 
[)eriod. This slight decrease, no doubt, is to be attributed to an increased 
elimination of nitrogen by the skin. 

In the various blood samples, total fat, soap, total chol(‘sterol, lipoid 
phosphorus, the iodine number of the fatty acids, and the carbon dioxide- 
corabiniiig power were estimated. 

The method uiscd to estimate the ttital fat in blood was a modification of that of Stewart 
and White [1925J. This method has been criticised by Stoddart and Drury [1929J. In the work 
reported here no difficulty was found in obtaining duplicate analyses agreeing to within 5 % by 
using the technique of Stow'art and W'hite, and several other workers m this laboratory have 
also used this method with good results. It has long been realised, however, that this method 
of analysis estimates the phosphoric acid from the phospholipins as well as the fatty acids 
obtained from the fats and phospholipins by hydrolysis. To overcome this difficulty, a modifica- 
tion of the original technique was devised, involving filtration — the same device as was intro- 
duced by Stoddart and Drury [1929J. As before, the total lipoitls were extracted from blood 
with alcohol-ether mixture, and w'ere saponified by evaporation almost to dryness with 5 cc. of 
y/10 sodium hydroxide. Whereas in the original method, this alkali was exactly neutralised by 
adding 5 cc. of A/10 hydrochloric acid, a slight excess of acid w^as now added, with thorough 
shaking to aid lil>eration of the free fatty acids; the mixture was warmed to produce coagulation 
of the fine particles, and filtered through a fat-free filter-paper. The precipitated fatty acids 
were washed three times with 1 cc. of o % sodium chloride. The precipitate was then dissolved 
in alcohol and the solution was made up to 10 cc. 1 cc. of this solution was titrated with A/ 10 
sodium hydroxide, using the Rehberg biu*ette. From the mean of three titrations, the blood-fat 
was calculated as tripalmitin. 

The use of this modification gave results which were consistently lower than those given by 
the original Stewart and White method. If the phosphoric acid of the phospholipins of the blood 
were titrating as a monobasic acid, the difference in the results given by the two methods would 
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be accounted for. Table II shows the results of analyses of bloods in which fat was estimated by 
both methods, and the lipoid phosphorus was also determined. It show's how closely the difference 
in the fat content as determined by the two methods agrees with the fatty acid which would 
correspond to the lipoid phosphorus if it were titrating as a monobasic acid. 


Blood 

sample 

Tabic II. 

Fat (mg./KK) cc.) 

Lipoid phosphorus (mg./lOO co.) 

^ 

r 

Original method 

N 

Modified method 

r 

Observed 

Calculated 

1 

654, 657 

501, 521 

150 

160 

2 

659, 679 

444, 454 

20- 1 

240 

3 

426, 429 

331, 338 

12-3 

10-4 

4 

461, 491 

320, 350 

16-4 

16*0 

5 

659, 660 

446,442 

22*5 

240 


The method of Stewart and White [1929] was used for the estimation of 
soaps, that of Myers and Warded [1918] for cholesterol, that of McClure and 
Huntsinger [1928] for iodine values, that of Van Slyke and Neill [1924] for 
carbon dioxide-combining power, and that of Briggs [1924] for lipoid phos- 
phorus. 

Results and discussion. 

The utilisation of fat hy muscle. The use of the r.q. for determining the 
nature of the fuel used during muscular exercise demands as a primary con- 
dition that the body shall be in exactly the same condition at the beginning 
and end of the measured period except for the loss of fuel. The probability is 
that this condition, except perhaps in very mild exercise of short duration, 
is never entirely fulfilled. Not only must the oxygen consumption and the 
R.Q. have returned to their original levels — which involves the inclusion of a 
recovery period — but so must the lactic acid, carbon dioxide content and 
combining power of the blood. Even so, the conditions before and after 
exercise may not be strictly comparable, since even moderate exercise involves 
the excretion of lactic acid, and it is not known how this excretion affects 
the urinary content of bicarbonate ions or the ammonia/urea ratio. Such 
factors as these, however, though they may introduce considerable errors in 
experiments of short duration where the gas volumes dealt with are small, 
cannot have a very great effect on the longer experiments reported here. The 
particular ones mentioned above, in fact, would tend to make the observed 
R.Q. higher than the actual one. Hence though they, and others of the same 
kind, may afford at any rate a partial explanation of the very high respiratory 
quotients observed by Best, Furasawa and Ridout [1928], in violent exercise 
of very short duration, they do not invalidate the deductions drawn here. 

In Fig. 1 the amount of work performed by a number of subjects is plotted 
against the r.q. for exercise and recovery at the end of which the oxygen 
consumption, r.q., and carbon dioxide-combining power of the blood had 
returned to normal. The figures used in constructing this curve were, of course, 
those for the extra metabolism due to the exercise, the basal metabolism 
having been deducted from the gross figures. 

In three cases the r.q. for small amounts of work was very much lower 
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than was expected, a result which indicates, if the conclusions drawn later 
are justified, a much earlier usage of fat. In these cases there appears to be 
either a relative inability to utilise glycogen in the normal way or a very low 
store of glycogen, and it is significant that all three are cases of diabetes 
mellitus. Since the evidence in the literature [Lusk, 1928] indicates that in 



Fig. 1. ilelationahip between the amount of work and the R. Q. 
for exercise and recovery. 

• Xornial. 0 Diabetic. 

this condition the muscle-glycogen is maintained at the usual level long after 
the remaining stores are depleted, and since the cases reported here were 
under control, it is reasonable to conclude that the fault lay in the utilisation 
of carbohydrate rather than in its lack. It is significant that glycosuria was 
not produced by the exercise. 

With small amounts of work (4000-5000 kg. m.), the excess r.q. was at 
or very near 1-0 (in two cases values appreciably above this were obtained), 
but with increasing amounts of work, the r.q. for exercise and recovery 
steadily fell. In spite of the fact that twelve individuals are represented in the 
curve, the proportionality between the amount of w’^ork performed and the 
R.Q. is definitely marked, and goes far to support the substantial truth of the 
figures. It is perhaps advisable to reiterate here that the rate at which the 
different subjects performed the work was nearly constant, the tension on 
the ergometer bicycle and the rate of pedalling being kept as nearly constant 
as possible. The conclusion seems justified that, although the muscles prefer 
carbohydrate as a fuel, they are fairly rapidly forced to fall back on some other 
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fuel of lower r.q. In no case did the results of imne analysis indicate any 
usage of protein. 

There remains fat, which, therefore, one is forced to suppose is used by 
the muscles as a secondary source of energy. The alternative hypothesis that 
extra fat is used in the basal processes, thereby liberating carbohydrate for 
use in the working muscles, is disproved by a consideration of the amounts 
involved. Thus in one experiment, with b.q. 0*96 for exercise and recovery, 
the relevant data are as follows. This experiment has been chosen for illus- 
trative purposes since, with the small amount of fat utilisation involved, it 
offers a less convincing example than those experiments with lower r.q. 


R.g. for exercise and recovery ... 

0-96 

Oxygen consumption for exercise and recovery 

24*17 litres 

Duration of exercise and recovery 

85 minutcjs 

C-aleulated fat used during exercise and recovery ... 

3*31 g. 

Heat equivalent of fat used 

31*35 cals. 

Basal oxygen consumption for 85 minutes 

26*28 litres 

Basal a.Q. 

0*77 

Nitrogen excretion during 85 minutes 

1*097 g. 

Carbohydrate used in basal metabolism during 85 minutes 

3*55 g. 

Heat equivalent of carbohydrate 

14*86 cals. 


The amounts of fat and carbohydrate are calculated from the tables given 
by Lusk [1928]. It is evident that the energy available from the whole of the 
carbohydrate used for basal metabolism during the period of exercise and 
recovery would not, if entirely diverted to the working muscles, obviate the 
necessity of their calling upon fat. 

The R.Q., though it allows the deduction that fat is used as a fuel by the 
working muscles, gives no information as to whether the fat is used directly 
or only by conversion to carbohydrate. 

The controversy as to which of these alternative routes is followed by the 
fat used in muscular exercise hinges largely on the problem of the relative 
efficiency of fat and carbohydrate. 

It is rightly argued that if fat is utilised by direct oxidation, muscular 
efficiency should be unaltered when it replaces carbohydrate; on the other 
hand, utilisation only of carbohydrate derived from fat necessarily implies 
a loss of energy, and therefore a decreased efficiency. Moreover, the loss of 
efficiency should be the same for every individual. In considering the magni- 
tude of such a hypothetical loss of efficiency, one is faced with the difficulty 
that the conversion of fat to carbohydrate in the animal body has never been 
conclusively proved, and that those workers whose experiments have seemed 
to demonstrate the possibility of such a conversion have thrown no light on 
the mechanism. The smallest wastage of energy, as has often been pointed 
out, would occur in the unlikely event of conversion of the whole of the carbon 
of the fat molecule into carbohydrate, and even then some 26 % of the total 
available energy would be lost. 

The classical work of Krogh and Lindhard [1920], in which the maximum 
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loss of efficiency was found to be only 11 %, is often cited as disproving the 
fat to carbohydrate conversion hypothesis. The original authors, however, are 
more cautious, and merely state that their experiments cannot be used as 
proof that fat is necessarily converted to carbohydrate before being utilised 
by working muscle. 

The change over from carbohydrate to fat as muscular fuel is, of course, 
not, sudden and complete. Even when fat has become the preponderating 
source of energy, carbohydrate is still being used though in diminishing 
amount. This is shown in Fig. 2, in which the amounts of fat and carbohydrate 
used for various amounts of work (and recovery) are plotted against the 
amounts of external work performed. The figures for the amounts of fat and 
carbohydrate used are calculated in the usual way from the observed excess 
oxygen consumption and R.Q. It is evident from the curves that as the 
amount of work increases the amount of fat used increases, but so also does 
the amount of carbohydrate. Even with R.Q. ()-8(), carbohydrate is still being 
used; the R.Q. is not simply the mean result of the early exclusive use of 
carbohydrate and the later exclusive use of fat. 



Fig. 2. Relationship between the amount of external work and the 
amounts of fat and carbohydrate oxidised. 


The R.Q. for a complete period of work and recovery can never be that of 
fat alone — except possibly in the case of a complete diabetic, and then only 
on the assumption that the diabetic cannot oxidise carbohydrate or lactic acid. 
Hence the loss of efficiency to be expected is always less, and, with r.q. 0*80 
Bioohexn. 19ZI xxv 47 
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and over, very much less than the calculated 26 % . Thus, in one of the 
experiments made by the present authors, the r.q. and oxygen consumption 
for work and recovery showed the utilisation of 56*8 g. of carbohydrate and 
21-56 g. of fat, with R.Q. 0-86. A simple calculation shows the expected loss 
of efficiency to be only 11*5 %. 

In the experiments of the present authors no loss of efficiency was observed 
when work was performed at the expense of fat (Table III). It is admitted 
that the experiments were not specially designed for the purpose of showing 
such change in efficiency, and that in no case was a series of experiments 
undertaken upon the same individual with varying amounts of work and at 
varying r.q. Nevertheless, since the conversion of fat into carbohydrate 
involves a definite wastage of energy irrespective of individuals, it seems fair 
to suppose that any such wastage would be shown in the average results from 
a large number of subjects. Since the subjects were not trained cyclists, the 
fact that only one experiment was performed upon each was an actual ad- 
vantage, for it eliminated any fallacy due to training. The numbers reported 
here are not, it is true, large, but, as they show no suggestion of a wastage of 
energy with the lower r.q., and as the distribution in each scries is nearly 
the same, it has been thought worth while to report them (Table III). 


Table III. 


B.Q 

10 

0-95-0-99 

0-90-0-94 

0-85-O-89 

0-80-0-84 

Lowest 

4-76 

4-23 

4-32 

4-11 

4()6 

Highest 

6-71 

615 

6*38 

6‘6.i 

5-70 

Mean (no. of exps) 

6-12 (6) 

4-82(*4)’~ 

Tse (6) 

4-78 (7) 

~ 4-60 (6) 


They differ radically, of course, from those of Krogh and Lindhard [1920], 
and it seems possible that the difference may lie in the fact that all the 
subjects dealt with here were on an ordinary mixed diet, while Krogh and 
Lindhard used high and low carbohydrate diets to obtain the variations in 
R.Q. Moreover, the rate of work in the experiments reported here was much 
greater than in those of Krogh and Lindhard. 

A wastage of energy in the utilisation of fat should become apparent not 
only in the calculated efficiency, but also in another way. The wastage, if fat 
is converted to carbohydrate, is due to some such process as loss of hydrogen 
which is oxidised to water. Thus, in the most favourable conversion, 

2C8,HjoeO, + 470, = + 11H,0. 

Glyceryl oleo*stearate 

The utilisation by the muscles of 1 g, of glycogen derived from fat demands, 
according to this equation, the consumption of 1-099 litres of oxygen instead 
of the 0-828 litre required by the glycogen itself — an oxygen wastage of 
31-5 %. On the other hand, the direct utilisation of fat involves no loss of 
oxygen, and the curve showing oxygen consumption per calorie equivalent 
of work done is simply that of the “calorific value ’’ of oxygen calculated by 
Zuntz and Schumburg [1901]. These two curves for the consumption of oxygen 
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per calorie equivalent of work are shown in Fig. 3. In these curves allowance 
is made for the simultaneous use of carbohydrate, the relative amounts of 
the two fuels being calculated on the basis of Fig. 1. The experimentally 
determined values are also shown in Fig. 3, and, though there is a certain 
amount of scattering due to the empl6yment of many different individuals, 
it is evident that by far the closer approximation is given by the curve corre- 
sponding to direct utilisation of fat. 

In the curve, as in the table of efficiencies, are included the results from 
the three diabetic subjects, and it is interesting to note that in spite of their 



10,000 20,000 30,000 40,000 

Kg. m. work 

Kig. 3. Helationship between the amount of work and the oxygen consumption for work and 
recovery. The continuous line represents the volume of oxygen expected if there is no 
wastage consequent upon the utilisation of fat. The dotted line represents the oxygen con- 
sumption calculated on the basis of a 30 % wastage for the conversion of fat to carbohydrate. 

• NormaL 0 Diabetic. 

abnormally low r.q., indicating the utilisation of an abnormally high propor- 
tion of fat, they show no deviation from the normal efficiency. 

Though no finality is, of course, claimed for these results, they tend very 

47—2 
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definitely to oppose the view of the necessary conversion of fat to carbohydrate 
prior to its utilisation by the working muscles, and to support the view that 
fat and glycogen are alternative fuels although the latter appears to be used 
preferentially. 

The theoretical need for a conversion of fat to carbohydrate has, indeed, 
been greatly weakened by the recent work of Eggleton and Eggleton [1927] 
on creatinephosphoric acid and of Lundsgaard [1930] on muscle poisoned 
with iodoacctic acid, which appears to show that the breakdown of glycogen 
to lactic acid can no longer be regarded as an essential in muscular contraction. 
Even if the glycogen-lactic acid cycle be considered essential, it may well be 
that fat, by its direct oxidation, is capable of sparing lactic acid, leaving more 
for resynthesis to glycogen and so conserving the supplies of carbohydrate. 

It is perhaps worth pointing out, though with diffidence in view of modern 
ideas as to the function of insulin, that if it be admitted that diabetes mellitus 
involves a failure to oxidise carbohydrate, calculations from cases of nearly 
complete diabetes show that such diabetics do not convert fat to carbo- 
hydrate. Such a conclusion follows, e.g. from the data in the case reported 
l>y Geyelin and Du Bois [1916], in which the observed respiratory exchange 
and heat production can only be explained in this way. The diabetic can 
oxidise fat as far as acetoacetic acid, and it is therefore a fair conclusion that 
any conversion of fat to carbohydrate is possible only after this stage, e.g, 
by oxidation to acetaldehyde followed by aldol condensation. Such a con- 
version would involve a wastage, not of 25 % , but of 80 % of the energy of 
fat, and would render quite impossible of accomplishment the amounts of 
work actually observed. 

The variation in blood-fat in muscular exercise. The results of blood analysis 
(Table IV) show that the majority of normal subjects do experience some 
increase in the blood-fat, when, under fasting conditions, they perform work 
in excess of approximately 8000 to 10,000 kg. m. This figure is only approxi- 
mate, since the exact point at which the rise in the blood-fat occurs depends 
to a considerable extent on the rate at which the wofk is performed. Table IV 
gives typical results of blood analyses. The experiments on normal subjects (A) 
show that the rise in blood-fat does not occur in every case (e.g, C.P.S., D.S.); 
when it does occur, it is transient, and has disappeared at the end of the 
recovery period. 

Patterson [1926] observed that diabetic subjects almost invariably showed 
a fall in the blood -fat, even with the relatively small amounts of work they 
were able to perform. All his diabetic subjects, however, had initially an 
abnormally high blood-fat, a state of affairs which is usually present in this 
disease. The experiments summarised in Table IV £ show that this fall in 
the blood-fat produced by exercise is characteristic, not of diabetes mellitus, 
but of the incidental high blood-fat level. It occurred in subjects whose fasting 
blood-fat was abnormally high, but who were apparently healthy in all other 
respects. Moreover, in two diabetic cases (Table IV C), with the basal blood- 
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Table IV. 


B 


V 


J) 



Work 

Blood 

Fat 

Cholesterol 

Lipoid V 

Soap 

Subject 

kj;. in. 

sample' 

mg./ 100 cc. 

mg./lOO cc. 

mg./ 100 cc. 

mg./lOO 

H.G. 

r),r)0() 

a 

492 

1.34 


400 



b 

4.33 

139 

— 

37-9 



c 

481 

128 

— 

41-2 



d 

579 

133 


41-2 

C.P.S. 

14,906 

a 

089 

1.30 

21-7 

27-9 



h 

09.3 

1.30 

21-9 

170 



c 

522 

137 

210 

24*0 



d 

502 

137 

20-0 

27-2 

D.S. 

18,504 

a 

478 

143 

20*7 





b 

453 

144 

22-3 

— 



c 

4.)0 

125 

23- 1 

— 



d 

481 

127 

20-3 

— 

H.E.r. 

19,l:i3 

a 

007 

118 

13-3 

30-7 



h 

791 

114 

121 

30-2 



d 

58.3 

118 

110 

31-2 

B.C4. 

28,050 

a 

480 

145 

— 

30-7 



h 

588 

144 

— 

45*7 



d 

4.34 

146 

— 

39-8 

K.K.l. 

3.3,000 

a 

511 

118 

18-8 

23-9 



b 

074 

118 

lor) 

25-2 



c 

407 

— 

19-0 

250 



d 

425 


15-0 

23-9 

Di‘ V. 

37,150 

a 

376 

120 

15-3 

23-6 



b 

511 

142 

15-2 

240 



c 

404 

127 

17-2 

24- 1 



d 

400 

122 

17-5 

24-5 

D.M.l). 

4,300 

a 

8.53 

208 

21-7 

28*2 



b 

085 

20!» 

21*9 

20-7 



r 

.522 

208 

21-8 

22-6 



d 

502 

207 

21 7 

27-2 

J.B.K. 

14,(K)0 

a 

110.3 

1.39 

15-5 

29-7 


b 

831 

141 

18-3 

,35-7 



c 

094 

140 

151 

42-7 



d 

899 

1.39 

J4-5 

42-7 

J.Mc(\ 

8,000 

a 

770 







h 

825 

— 


— 

W.McL. 

12,300 

a 

690 

— 

— 

— 



h 

812 

__ 


— 

F.P.C. 

22,250 

a 

310 

119 

15-9 

360 



h 

000 

121 

15-5 

34*7 



c 

510 

121 

— 

35-7 



d 

410 

120 

150 

35-2 


a = Before work. 
b --- After work. 


c ~ After partial recovery. 

= After complete recovery. 


fat not much above the normal level, exercise produced a small but definite 
increase as easily as in normal subjects. Nor, probably, is it mere coincidence 
that in one case the converse appeared to hold, and that a healthy subject 
with an abnormally low fasting blood-fat level showed an abnormally great 
increase after a moderate amount of work (Table IV D). These results lead 
to the conclusion that the blood-fat content tends to reach the normal level 
before it shows the increase usually given by healthy individuals. This pre- 
liminary change takes place under the influence of moderate work, definitely 
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below the amount required to produce a change in the blood-fat content of 
subjects whose basal blood-fat is within the normal range. 

Those experiments in which the subject performed a second period of work 
after recovery from the first (Table V) demonstrate that a rise in the blood- 
fat is rather more easily obtained during the second period than during the 
first. This point is of importance as emphasising the necessity of obtaining 
basal conditions before starting the exercise if comparable results are to be 
obtained from a series of experiments on difEerent individuals. It also tends 
to support the contention that the increase in blood-fat during exercise is in 
some way connected with the utilisation of fat by the muscles. There can be 
no doubt that at the commencement of the second period of exercise the body 
stores of glycogen have been somewhat depleted, and hence the muscles — 
if they can use fat — must call for fat earlier, though only slightly so, than in 
the first period. 

Table V. 


Subject 

Blood sample 

Fat 

mg./ 100 cc. 

Cholesterol 
mg./KK) ec. 

Lipoid 
phosphorus 
mg./ 100 cc. 

R.G. 

Basal 

(ill 

145 

14-6 


After Ist work (28,000 kg. ra.) 

719 

144 

14-2 


Aft-er recovery 

565 

146 

14-6 


After 2rid work (11,000 kg. m.) 

610 

147 

14*3 

K.E.I. 

Basal 

607 

118 

13*3 


After Ist work (19,(KK1 kg. m.) 

791 

114 

131 


After recovery 

583 

118 

11-6 


After 2nd work (9000 kg. m.) 

647 

118 

13-7 


The results so far described confirm the statement that muscular exercise 
is accompanied by an increase in the blood-fat, though they show that this 
is not an invariable result. It was desired, however, to find in what con- 
stituents of the total blood-fat the increase occurred. The analyses (Tables 
IV and VI) showed that the increase lay solely in the triglyceride fraction, 
which, according to Channon and Collinson [1929], forms a very small part 
of the total blood-lipoids under resting conditions. While the total fatty acids 
increased, the lipoid phosphorus and the cholesterol showed either no change 
or only small and inconstant variations. The free fatty acid (soap) content of 
the blood remained unaltered, and though there was possibly an increase in 
the amount of esterified cholesterol, any such increase was quite incapable of 
accounting for the observed increase in the total fatty acid. Figures in support 


Table VI. 


Subject 

Total cholesterol 

Fat required to 
esterify completely 

Rise in fat 

mg./lOO cc. 

mg./ 100 cc. 

mg./lOO cc. 

R.E.I. 

118 

13*7 

163 

FF.P.a 

121 

14-0 

350 

De V. 

142 

16-5 

135 

R.G. 

144 

16*7 

108 

R.E.I. 

114 

13-2 

184 

R.M.L. 

136 

16*8 

92 

R.G. 

129 

16*0 

220 
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of this statement are given in Table VI, which is based on the ratio of esterified 
to unesterified cholesterol given by Channon and Collinson [1929]. 

Finally, since Patterson’s figures were obtained by the use of the original 
Stewart and White method, it is important to note that exactly similar results 
are obtained — as in the experiments here described — by use of the modified 
method which estimates only fatty acids and does not include phosphoric acid. 
Otherwise the apparent increase in the blood-fat during exercise might con- 
ceivably have been regarded as due merely to an altered state of dissociation 
of the phospholipins. 

The iodine value of the blood-fat before and after exercise was determined 
in a number of cases (Table VII), and although it was found to be very variable 
for different subjects, it altered only very little in the same subject as a result 
of exercise, and in no case did it show a rise. This suggests very strongly that 
the source of the fat poured into the blood stream in response to stimulation 
by exercise is the adipose tissue and not the liver. 


Table VII. 




Fat 

Itidmo 



Fat 

Iodine 

Subject 

VV^ork 

mg. 100 cc. 

value 

•Subject 

Work 

mg. /1 00 cc. 

value 

T.F. 

Basal 

426 

63 

E.B.H. 

Basal 

364 

26 


11, .550 k^;. m. 

421 

65 


13,250 kg. m. 

374 

24 


16,885 

661 

52 


20,500 

485 

14 


24,650 

448 

32 


26,650 

387 

26 

E.O. 

Basal 

660 

84 

A.T.B. 

Basal 

444 

22 


12,750 kg. m. 

690 

65 


1(>.250 kg. m. 

454 

27 


18,965 

865 

62 


10,250 

454 

.34 


28,(HK) 

757 

78 


23,050 

414 

36 


The variation of the blood-fat during fnuscular exercise. Those experiments 
in which blood-fat estimations were made during the performance of work 
showed a curious result which ultimately shed light on the marked individual 
variations and apparently haphazard responses obtained in previous experi- 
ments. It appeared that, instead of the blood-fat steadily increasing during 
exercise, it first rose and then fell. This result was obtained in a considerable 
number of individuals, and typical cases are shown in Fig. 4. When the results 
were plotted together as a composite curve, it appeared that actually there 
was a rise in the blood-fat, followed by a fall and then by a second rise 
(Fig. 6, dotted line). Moreover, the results obtained from nearly all the pre- 
vious experiments could be fitted to this curve. Certain exceptions were noted, 
as when the rate of work differed markedly from that usually employed, or 
when the subject had an abnormal resting blood-fat. 

The shape of the composite curve had been disguised in the later individual 
experiments shown in Fig. 4 by the fact that only three points were obtained. 
To test whether the exceptions to this composite curve w^ere really due to 
the one observed variation in experimental technique — ^the rate of work — 
a second series was undertaken in which the subjects worked at a rate of 
1100 kg. m. per minute instead of the 900 kg. m. per minute which had 
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Fig. 4. The blood-fat and carbon dioxide-combining power during exercise. 
Individual cases. (Ordinates as for Fig. 5.) 



Pig. 5. Composite curves showing changes in the blood-fat concentration and the blood carbon 
dioxide-combining power during exercise. The dotted liUie represents changes at 900 kg. m. 
per minute, the continuous line at 1100 kg. m. per minute. 
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previously been the rule. The results of blood-fat determination from this series 
fell on a second composite curve (the continuous line in Fig. 5) of exactly the 
same shape as the first, but showing the changes in blood-fat concentration 
to take place after a smaller amount of work than previously. These variations 
in the blood-fat during work were entirely unexpected, and could not be 
correlated with a steadily increasing consumption of fat by the working 
muscles. Yet experiment had shown that such a steadily increasing con- 
sumption did indeed exist (Fig. 2). 

It became necessary, therefore, to discard the simple suggestion that the 
increase in blood-fat during exercise was a direct response to a demand by 
the muscles for an alternative fuel consequent upon the utilisation of glycogen. 
Attention Avas thus directed to the discovery of some stimulus which could 
act as a connecting link between the two phenomena. The production of lactic 
acid had suggested itself as a possible causative factor in the rise in blood-fat, 
which, at that time, was all that had been observed. For ease of measurement 
the carbon dioxide-combining power of the blood had been determined in all 
samples. The results of these analyses showed at first somewhat irregular 
decreases in the carbon dioxide-combining power of the blood following 
exercise, but it was only when blood samples were analysed during the course 
of exercise that any real relationship between the blood-fat and the carbon 
dioxide-combining power was observed. It then transpired that the carbon 
dioxide-combining power, instead of falling steadily with increasing amounts 
of work to the acidosis level, followed a course which was roughly the recip- 
rocal of that followed by the blood-fat (see Fig. 4). A composite curve of 
all the results obtained, just as in the case of the blood-fats, was sinuous, 
showing a fall followed by a partial recovery and only then a steady pro- 
gression to the acidosis level. 

The second series of experiments in which blood samples were drawn 
during the progress of exercise showed a composite curve of exactly the same 
character as the first. Again, however, as in the case of the blood-fat concen- 
tration, the fall occurred at an earlier period of the work. Moreover, in both 
series, the fall in the carbon dioxide-combining power preceded the rise in 
blood-fat, and its partial recovery preceded the fall in blood-fat. Whether this 
time relation between the curve of carbon dioxide-combining power and that 
of the blood-fat concentration has any real significance, it is too early to say 
definitely. It is none the less interesting to speculate whether it indicates a 
causative relationship between the two phenomena. 

Summary. 

1. When normal healthy men performed muscular w'ork on an ergometer 
bicycle at rates varying from about 800 to 1200 kg. m. per minute, the 
blood-fat usually rose after about 8000 kg. m. of work had been done. 

2. The increase in the blood-fat concentration appeared earlier with 
greater rates of work. 
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3. After recovery from .a first period of work, a second period produced 
a rise in the blood-fat more easily than usual. 

4. A high fasting blood-fat in normal or diabetic subjects led to a pre- 
liminary fall when work was performed; an abnormally low blood-fat was 
increased by relatively small amounts of work. 

5. This alteration in the blood-fat was confined to the glyceride fraction, 
and the extra fat was probably derived from the adipose tissue. 

6. Continuance of work led to a return of the blood-fat towards normal 
(at about 18,000 to 21,000 kg. m.), and later to a second rise. 

7. The carbon dioxide-combining power of the blood during muscular 
work of this type followed a course which was roughly the reciprocal of the 
blood-fat, but the changes in the carbon dioxide-combining power preceded 
those in the blood-fat. 

8. The R.Q. for exercise and recovery was unity for amounts of work up to 
about 6000 kg. m., and thereafter fell steadily with increasing amounts of work. 

9. Analysis of the r.q., oxygen consumption, and nitrogen excretion 
showed that protein was not used for work, that carbohydrate continued to 
be used throughout, though in decreasing amounts, and that fat was used in 
increasing amounts. 

10. There was no relationship between the utilisation of fat and the 
changes in the blood-fat concentration. 

11. No diminution in efiiciency was observed at the lower r.q., and the 
figures did not suggest any conversion of fat to carbohydrate. 

12. Diabetic subjects, though performing work at a lower r.q. than 
normals, showed no less efficiency, and no wastage of oxygen. 

13. A modification of the Stewart and White [1925] method for the esti- 
mation of blood-fat is described. 

The thanks of two of us (C.P.S. and D.M.D.) are due to the Medical 
Research Council for part-time grants. The expenses of the work were partly 
defrayed by grants from the Moray Research Fund of this University. 
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LXXXII. THE NATURE OF TYROSINASE. 
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AND COIMBATORE VENKATRAMANA RAMASWAMI. 

From the Department of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, India, 

{Received March 30th , 1931.) 

The view that tyrosinase is a mixture of a number of components has been 
held by several investigators. Haehn [1920] reported that potato tyrosinase 
lost its activity on dialysis or ultrafiltration, but regained it on addition of 
the ultrafiltrate or boiled juice. He concluded that the activator was inorganic 
in nature. Raper and Wormall [1923], while partially confirming Haehn’s 
finding, noticed that the boiled juice of new but not of old potatoes had an 
accelerating effect. They also adduced evidence to show that the activator 
in potato juice is organic in nature. 

In an earlier paper [Narayanamurti and Ramaswami, 1929] it was shown 
that on ultra filtration of Dolichos t}Tosinase the residual liquid on the ultrafilter 
was active and that the addition of the ultrafiltrates to the residual liquid did 
not cause any acceleration. The following additional results have so far been 
obtained. 

Experimental. 

In this investigation the enzyme prepared by three different methods, viz. 
(a) ordinary dialysis, (6) ordinary dialysis followed by ultrafiltration, and 
(c) ordinary dialysis followed by precipitation with alcohol, has been studied. 

Preparation of dialysed’ extracts. About 200 g. of the finely ground meal of 
the ungerminated seed of Dolichos lab hb were extracted with 600 cc. of 
distilled water in glass-stoppered bottles at room temperature for 3 days in 
presence of toluene. After filtering through paper pulp the extract (containing 
a large quantity of protein) was dialysed in large parchment filters against 
flowing distilled water for 1 week, when all the protein was precipitated. The 
solution was then centrifuged to remove suspended matter, the resulting 
liquid being clear. 

Purification by repeated precipitation with alcohol. Dialysed extracts were 
precipitated with 95 % alcohol, the flocculent precipitate being allowed to 
settle in an ice-chest and separated by decantation and filtration. The residue 
on the filter was ground up with distilled water and filtered, alcohol again 
being added to the filtrate. The whole of the first precipitate does not dissolve 
and the undissolved residue possesses some activity. The precipitated enzyme 
is very small in quantity and is dried in vacuo. 
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Ultrafiltration, The ultraiiltration apparatus used was an improved form 
of that described by Bnikner [1926]. About 200 cc. of the dialysed extract 
were filtered through parchment paper at a pressure of 50 kg. The solid 
residue was removed, ground up with distilled water and filtered through 
ordinary filter-paper. This filtrate was again subjected to ultrafiltration, the 
whole process being repeated a third time, the ultrafiltrates being collected 
each time. The residue finally obtained was dried in a vacuum desiccator. 

Effect of additio7i of ultrafiltrate on the activity of the enzyme. The effect of 
addition of the ultrafiltrate on the activity of the enzyme was investigated 
at 30° and the results are given in Table I, the activity being expressed in 
cc. thiosulphate. 

Table I. 


80 CC- of 0-06 tyrosine solution and 20 cc. of acetate buffer at pjj 6*5 and 10 cc. of toluene 
were taken in each case. 


No. 

Enzyme solution 

Water or ultrafiltrate 

^2 

Time (hrs.) 

4 

5 

1 

20 cc. dialysed extract 

10 cc. water 

4 5 

5*2 

6*3 

II 

20 CC- of a solution of 

9 9 

2-0 

3-4 

40 

III 

ultrafiltered enzyme 

99 

10 cc, ultrafiltrate 1 

10 

I'O 

3-3 

IV 

9 9 

10 cc. ultrafiltrate 2 

1-4 

29 

3-5 

V 

99 

10 cc. ultrafiltrate 3 

1'3 

31 

3-7 

VI 


10 cc. boiled juice 

1-8 

3-4 

41 


It is clear that the enzyme has not lost its activity on ultrafiltration and 
that the addition of boiled juice or the ultrafiltrate does not cause any 
acceleration. On the other hand, slight inhibition is caused, this being greatest 
with ultrafiltrate 1 and least with 3. The solid content of enzyme solution I 
(dialysed) was 4 times that of the ultrafiltered enzyme solution but its activity 
was only 1*5 times as great. Results of experiments done at the same solid 
content are given in Table II. 


Time in hours 
1 
2 

4*5 

7*0 


Table II. 

Activity in cc. thiosulphate 


Ultrafiltered enzyme 
10 
1-6 

3- 3 

4- 5 


Dialysed extract 
0-6 

1- 5 

2 - 0 


The results clearly indicate that the ultrafiltered enzyme is more than 
twice as active as the dialysed preparation. Conductivity measurements 
showed that the conductivity of the ultrafiltered enzyme was one-twelfth that 
of the dialysed preparation. It is therefore evident that ultrafiltration is a 
good method of purification and that the enzyme is not separated into two 
components as claimed by Haehn. 
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Comparison of precipitated enzyme with the dialysed extract. The results are 
given in Table III. 

Table III. 


Time in hours 
0-5 
I’O 
20 


Activity in cc. thiosulphate 
IVecipitated enzyme Dialysed extract 


4-0 

SI 

10-6 


5*2 

6-4 

0*5 


It is evident that the precipitated enzyme is slightly more active than 
the dialysed extract. 

Electro-osmosis. It has been shown previously [Narayanamurti and Norris, 
1928J that cholam malt diastase could be separated into two components by 
electro-osmosis. Similar ex})eriments were tried with tyrosinase, but it was 
found that the addition of anode and cathode cell liquids to the middle cell 
liquid {caused only a slight diminution of activity, thus again showing that 
tjTOsinase cannot be separated into two components. 


Summary. 

Dolichos tyrosinase purified by ultrafiltration is more active than the 
dialysed preparation. Addition of ultrafiltrate causes no acceleration; on the 
other hand, slight inhibition is observed. 

On repeated precipitation tyrosinase does not lose its activity. 

Addition of cathode cell or anode cell liquid to the middle cell liquid of 
tyrosinase subjected to electro-osmosis in a five-celled ajjparatus does not cause 
any increase in activity. Slight inhibition is caused. 

All these results clearly indicate that tyrosinase cannot be separated into 
two comj)onents. Any activator present must be in the colloidal condition or 
bound to a colloidal carrier. 
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LXXXIIL THE ACTION OF TANNASE ON 
GALLOTANNIN. 


By WINIFRED NELLIE NICHOLSON, MAXIMILIAN NIERENSTEIN, 
JAMES CLARENCE POOL and NORMAN VICTOR PRICE. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, University of Bristol. 

{Received March 31st, 1931.) 

Tannase hydrolysewS gallotannin with production of gallic acid. The activity 
of tannase can thus be measured by estimating either the unchanged gallo- 
tannin or the gallic acid formed. Micro-methods were therefore elaborated in 
this laboratory for the estimation of gallotannin [Spiers, 1914; Rhind and 
Smith, 1922] and gallic acid [Nicholson and Rhind, 1924]. The application of 
these methods to the tannase problem, using gallotannin freed from glucose 
[Nierenstein, Spiers and Hadley, 1925], gave an unexpected result, namely, 
that more gallotannin was hydrolysed than corresponded with the gallic acid 
produced. It is now shown that this is due to the presence of an enzyme in 
tannase which destroys gallic acid. This enzyme, for which the name pyro- 
gallase is suggested, is also produced by growing Aspergillus niger on media 
which contain pyrogallol or gallic acid. The presence of pyrogallase in tannase 
obviously forbids the use of tannase in connection with the chemistry of 
gallotannin, as was originally planned by us, and this also applies to other 
tannins which yield gallic acid on hydrolysis [cf. Fischer and Bergmann, 1918; 
Freudenberg, 1919, 1920; Freudenberg and Peters, 1920; Perkin and Uyeda, 
1922; Freudenberg and Bliimmel, 1924; Freudenberg and Frank, 1927]. The 
production of pyrogallase by moulds thus affords an explanation of the fact, 
well-known in industry, that the action of moulds produces appreciably less 
gallic acid from gallotannin than does acid hydrolysis, although Pottevin 
[1901] claims a yield of 98 % of gallic acid by the action of A. niger on 
gallotannin. 

Experimental. 

I. Cultivation of A. niger. Czapek’s medium as modified by Knudsen 
[1913] was used; the concentrations of gallotannin, pyrogallol and gallic acid 
being 4, 2*5 and 0-8 % respectively. The crops were grown in Fernbach flasks 
or in ordinary large bottles placed on their sides. Each flask held about 
350 cc. of medium and each bottle about 160 cc. when exposing a maximum 
surface. They were plugged tightly with cotton wool, covered with leadfoil 
and sterilised by intermittent steaming for an hour on three consecutive days. 
They were then inoculated from the required stock with a sterilised platinum 
needle. After being well shaken to induce the spores to spread over the surface 
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of the medium the vessels were placed in an incubator at 23^. After about 
4 days the surface was covered generally fairly evenly by a thick white felt, 
and spores were beginning to form. At this stage the felt was removed, as 
during the spore formation the fungus excretes enzymes freely into the 
medium [Dox, 1910]. The felt was removed with a glass rod, washed with 
tap-water to remove both spores and medium, squeezed as dry as possible, 
put into a flask and covered with acetone, in which it was allowed to stand 
overnight. This killed the mycelium, dissolved out the colouring matter and 
removed the final traces of medium. The following day it was ground up in 
a mortar with fresh acetone and filtered by suction, the process being repeated 
until the acetone washings were practically colourless and the mycelium re- 
duced to a fine powder. This was finally washed in a little ether, and after 
being again filtered by suction was left exposed in a cupboard in an evapo- 
rating dish until no smell of ether could be detected. The resulting mouse-grey 
powder is referred to as “mycelium-powder.” It was put into a stoppered 
bottle and kept in the dark until required. 

In a few cases one medium was used to grow more than one crop, but 
between each crop it was filtered through glass wool and re-sterilised. It was 
found, however, that although the felt was generally greater in amount in 
the second crop than in the first, it was less reactive, and in the majority of 
cases, therefore, only one crop was grown on each medium. 

II. Observations on the behaviour of A. niger during spore fonnation. Re- 
ference has already been made to the observation recorded by Dox that the 
fungus excretes enzymes during spore formation. Our results using the 
methods described by Dox are tabulated below. They confirm Dox in every 
respect. 

Table I. 





Cultural 

Cultural 

Enzymes other than 



solution 

solution 

tannase and 

►Substrate used for 

Mycelium- 

before 

after 

pyrogaUase 

detection 

powder 

sporulation 

sporulat ion 

Oxidase 

Ouaiacum 

- 

- 

- 

l*eroxidase 

Guaiacol 

- 

- 

- 

Laoease 

Pyrogallol 

- 

- 

- 

Tyrosinase 

Tyrosine 

- 

- 

- 

l^rotease 

Fibrin 

V + 

- 

— 


Gelatin 

- 

- 

- 


Egg-white 

- 


- 

Emulsin 

Salicin 

-f 

- 

- 

Diastase 

Amygdalin 

Starcli 

+ 

+ *f' 

- 

+ 

4- 4 , 

Invertase 

Sucrose 

+ + + 


H — 1 - 

Maltase 

Maltose 

+ + 

- 

+ 

Lactase 

Lactose 

+ -f- 

- 

*f 

Kaffinase 

Kaffinose 


- 

-f 

Amidase 

Urea 

+ 

~ 


Hippurase 

Hippuric acid 
Ethyl acetate 

- 

- 

- 

Lipase 


- 

+ 


III. Hyper-cuUivation, The term hyper-cultivation is used here to desig- 
nate the growing of the fungus for several successive asexual generations on 
gallotannin, a freshly prepared medium being used for each generation. 
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The results obtained show that it is possible to increase the yield of tannase 
by this method, and that a physiological change is apparently brought about, 
which persists even after the fungus is removed from contact with gallotannin. 
Thus in working with three cultures of A. niger and growing each for six 
asexual generations on gallotannin, the following values, definitely showing 
an increased tannase production, have been obtained. Taking the activity of 
the first generation of strain A to be 100 after 24 hours’ hydrolysis: 

Table II. 


Strain A Strain B Strain C 


, 

^ 

Activity 

— 

-V ^ 

Activity 



Generation 

^ 

Generation 

Generation 

Activity 

1 

1(K) 

1 

254 

1 

247 

2 

113 

2 

300 

2 

449 

3 

88 

3 

161 

3 

269 

4 

167 

4 

184 

4 

198 

5 

137 

5 

216 

5 

328 

6 

155 

6 

264 

6 

420 


a 136 


;8 3()6 


y435 


In the case of all three cultures an inoculation was made from the fifth 
generation into a prune-agar medium (which was free from gallotannin). The 
new generation was again inoculated into a gallotannin-containing medium, 
and the crops thus produced have been labelled a, jS and y respectively. As 
will be seen, in each case they showed a greater activity than the first genera- 
tion had done. This is of importance since it apparently indicates the per- 
sistence of the increased tannase production, probably due to a physiological 
change. As far as could be observed there was no morphological change. 

IV. Preparation of tannase and pyrogallase, A suspension of 500 g. of 
mycelium-powder in 2 litres of distilled water containing a little chloroform 
is shaken for 200 hours and the solution filtered at the pump, the remaining 
solid being washed 4 times with 100 cc. of water containing a little chloroform. 
To the filtered solution are added 6 litres of absolute alcohol and the preci- 
pitate (40 g.) is collected after standing for 2-3 days. The solid, suspended in 
150 cc. of distilled water containing a little chloroform, is shaken for 24 hours 
and filtered through thick filter-paper, and 2 litres of absolute alcohol are 
added to the filtrate. The precipitate formed (about 18 g. in the case of tannase 
and 15 g. in the case of pyrogallase) is collected and again purified by dissolving 
in 100 cc. of water, shaking for 24 hours, filtering and precipitating with 
2 litres of absolute alcohol. In this manner the following average yields were 
obtained; 9 g. tannase, 6 g. pyrogallase and 2 g. pyrogallase by growing on 
media containing gallotannin, p)rrogallol and gallic acid respectively. 

V. General properties of tannase and pyrogallase. Both enzymes are com- 
pletely soluble in cold water. Tested by Dox’s methods they are found to 
give positive reactions for diastase, invertase, maltase, raffinase, amidase and 
lipase. The pyrogallol nucleus undergoes a profound change when acted on 
by pyrogallase, it loses its colour-producing properties with iron salts after 
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some time. The mechanism of this reaction is difficult to explain and all our 
attempts to isolate some definite disintegration product have led to dis- 
appointing results. Table III gives the values observed for the action of 0*1 g. 
of pyrogallase on 50 mg. of pyrogallol in 100 cc. of distilled water. 


Table III. 

Exp. 25, Exp, 34. 


Time 

Pyrogallol found 

Time 

Pyrogallol found 

hrs. 

mg. 

hrs. 

mg. 

24 

30*76 

48 

27*16 

72 

12*22 

72 

21*70 

96 

16*72 

93 

23*24 

144 

17*04 

147 

18*60 

168 

13*40 

174 

15*54 

192 

12*26 

226 

17*10 

216 

11*14 

248 

10*62 

240 

12*12 

336 

8*88 

164 

11*88 

357 

3*18 


It must be noted that in these two experiments two different preparations 
of pyrogallase were used. 

Table IV gives a typical experiment showing the amount of gallic acid 
produced by tannase from 100 mg. of anhydrous gallotannin. Column A 
records the amount of gallic acid found, column B the calculated amount of 
gallic acid from the estimated amount of the unchanged gallotannin. 



Table IV. 



Exp. 12. 


Time 

A, Gallic acid found 

B. Gallic acid calculated 

hrs. 

mg. 

mg. 

0 

1*59 

— 

24 

13*93 

19*10 

48 

19*74 

24*80 

72 

26*16 

31 *(50 

144 

37*46 

40*70 


Summary. 



It is shown that AspergiUua niger produces in addition to tannase an 
enzyme (pyrogallase) which destroys gallic acid. 
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LXXXIV. THE CHEMICAL ASPECT OF THE 
DRYING OF TIMBER. 

2 . THE DRYING OF A SOFTWOOD. 


By william GEORGE CAMPBELL and JAMES BOOTH. 

From tlie Section of Chemistry, Forest Products Research Laboratory, 
Princes Risborough, Bucks. 

{Received April 2nd, 1931.) 

In a previous communication [Campbell and Booth. 1930 ] an account was given 
of the chemical changes which accompany the drying of oak wood under 
various conditions. It was indicated that owing to certain well-defined differ- 
ences in composition between hardwoods and softwoods these two cla.sses of 
timber might be expected to react differently to similar conditions of drying. 
In pursuance of this indication the same experimental procedure which was 
applied to oak wood has now been applied to a softwood. The material used 
was the freshly felled mature wood of Silver fir in which there was no differen- 
tiation in colour between heartwood and sapwood. After conversion to saw- 
dust the material was ground, as before, to pass an 81) mesh and be retained 
by a 100 mesh screen. The analytical methods were the same as those used in 
previous work, and the results throughout are expressed as percentages of 
the oven-dry weight of the original wood. 

Expebimentae. 

The moisture content of the 80-100 mesh material as determined by the 
standard oven-drying method was 34-68 % and this result was close to that 
obtained by the xylene method of Schwalbe [Schorger, 1926, pp. 506-506]. 
The drying experiments were carried out as follows. 

(i) Air-drying. A weighed sample of the 80-100 mesh wood flour was 
placed in a glass jar covered with fine linen and left in the laboratory, with 
occasional mixing, to dry for a period of 200 days. The final moisture content 
was 13-27 %. 

(ii) Kiln-drying. A weighed sample of the original wood was placed on a 
glass dish in a layer 1 J in. deep and the following kiln-drying schedule, which 
was considered suitable for 2-inch boards, was applied. 

The rate of initial warming of the wood flour was 6-7° per hour at a 
constant humidity of 76 % up to a temperature of 73-9°. The wood was 
maintained at 73-9° and 76 % relative humidity for 3 hours and then the 
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Schedule employed in the kiln -sea soniny of 80-100 mesh Silver fir. 


Temjx'i’ature 

Relative 

humidity 

Duration 
of treat- 
ment 
(days) 

Total 

time 

(days) 

Assumed 

moisture 

content 

(> 

/O 

Remarks 

7M 

75 

1 

1 

35-30 

Time includes initial warming 

7M 

70 

1 

2 

30-25 


73-9 

05 

n 


25-20 


739 

00 

if 


20-15 



76-7 

55 

n 

7 

15-10 

— 

79-4 

50 

1 

8 

10 

Time includes final cooling 


temperature was allowed to fall to 71*1°. Final cooling took place at the 
rate of G-7° per hour. 

As a result of this treatment the moisture content of the wood was reduced 
to 9-57 % . There was slight darkening in colour and a loss of wood substance 
amounting to 0*89 % of the oven-dry weight of the original wood was recorded. 

(iii) Oven-drying, (a) A weighed sample of the original wood was main- 
tained at 105° for 16 hours. The material be(iame darker in colour. 

(b) A similar sample of the original wood was maintained at 105° for 
9 days. There was pronounced darkening in colour and a loss of wood sub- 
stance amounting to 0*62 % of the oven-dry weight of the original wood was 
recorded. 

The analysis of the original wood and the analyses of the same material 
after the several drying treatments are recorded in Table I. The data in Table II 
were obtained in order to determine the effect of 1 % NaOH on the original 
wood and on the wood after drying. 

Table I. Analysis of 80-100 mesh Silver fir trood before and after 
air-, kiln- and oven-drying . 

Dura- Pento- Pento- 


Material 

tion of 
treat- 
ment 
(days) 

Loss 
due to 
treat- 
ment 

Cold 

water- 

soluble 

Hot 

water- 

soluble 

Cidlu- 

lose 

Lignin 

Meth- 

oxyl 

Total 

ixnto- 

sans 

sans 
not in 
cellu- 
lose 

sans 

in 

cellu- 

lose 

Original 

— 

— 

1*34 

2*57 

57-89 

28-09 

5-29 

10-15 

6-89 

3 26 

wood 

Air-dried 

200 

Nil 

107 

2-06 

58-64 

28-88 

4-89 

9-44 

6-31 

3-13 

Kiln-dried 

8 

0-89 

1-36 

2-82 

57-59 

28-24 

4-67 

9-45 

6-35 

3-11 

Oven-dried 

{a) 


Not deter- 

. 1-60 

2-94 

57-41 

28-27 

4-78 

9-49 

6-41 

308 

(b) 

9 

mined 

0-62 

2-35 

4-52 

57-23 

28-19 

4-74 

9-29 

6-34 

2-95 


Table II. Analysis of air-, kiln- and oven-dried Silver fir wood 
after alkali-extraction, 

.j I^entosans Pentosans 


- 

Loss due to 




Total 

not in 

in 

Material 

treatment 

Cellulose 

Lignin 

Methoxyl 

pentosans 

cellulose 

cellulose 

Original wood 

11-14 

55-98 

26-62 

4-01 

8-59 

4-97 

3-62 

Air-dried 

12-63 

65-64 

26-41 

3-96 

7-88 

4-70 

3-18 

ICiln-dried 

10-82 

55-96 

26-37 

4-25 

8-18 

4-84 

3-34 

Oven-dried (a) 

12-22 

64-37 

26-12 

3-66 

7-87 

4-99 

2-88 

W 

16-07 

53-38 

25-30 

3-93 

7-27 

4-37 

2-90 

48—2 
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Discussion. 

Having due regard to manifest imperfections in analytical procedure, the 
data in Table I would, at first sight, suggest that during drying Silver fir 
wood suffers no radical change in composition. Critical examination reveals, 
however, that the data are consistent with slight though none the less definite 
chemical changes. For instance, in the case of air-drying, it can be seen that 
the yields of Cross and Sevan cellulose and of lignin are higher in dry wood 
than in green wood. These slight increases are accompanied by depreciations 
of water-soluble material and furfuraldehyde-yielding complexes respectively. 
Further, the loss in total pentosans represents a combined loss of pentosans 
in the cellulose and pentosans not in the cellulose. Since no loss in weight 
was observed, the depreciation in pentosans must be reflected in the increase 
in lignin content of the dry wood, and it must followr that the source of the 
accretions to the cellulose must be some material in green wood which is 
soluble in water. This contention derives support from the fact that as a 
result of air-drying, the combined losses of w^ater-soluble material and total 
pentosans represent 1-49 %, and the combined additions to the cellulose and 
lignin amount to 1-54 % of the oven-dry wreight of the original wood. 

Further examination of the data in Table I shows that kiln-drying brings 
about a loss of wood substance which amounts to 0-89 % of the oven-dry 
weight of the original wood. It is significant that while no additions have 
been made to the cellulose, the kiln-dried wood contains approximately the 
same amount of water-soluble material as the original wood. The observed 
increase in lignin content during drying is extremely small, but it is con- 
sistent with previous work. It is interesting to note that the percentage in- 
crease in lignin content is exactly equal to the decrease in the pentosan content 
of the cellulose, and the suggestion thus presents itself that the drying treat- 
ment has been responsible for the decomposition of a portion of the furfur- 
aldehyde-yielding complexes which was not associated with the cellulose in 
the original wood, and which under other conditions of drying might also 
have become associated with the lignin. This loss in furfuraldehyde-yielding 
material calculated as pentosans by means of Krober’s table amounts to 
0*56 % of the oven-dry weight of the original wood, and thus accounts in 
large measure for the observed loss in weight. 

For obvious reasons it has been impossible to determine directly whether 
the oven-drying of wood for a comparatively short period results in a loss 
of wood substance, but indirect evidence on this important question is afforded 
by the data in Table I. Oven-drying of green Silver fir wood at 105® for 
16 hours results in slight, though perceptible, increases in water-soluble 
material and in lignin content, which are practically offset by corresponding 
losses in cellulose and furfuraldehyde-yielding complexes. The combined in- 
creases amount to 0-81 % and the combined losses to 0*97 % of the oven-dry 
weight of the original wood. The loss in weight during drying has thus been 
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exceedingly small. It is significant that here again the slight increase in lignin 
content is exactly equal to the decrease in the pentosan content of the cellulose. 
It would thus appear that the drying treatment has again precluded the per- 
manent addition to the lignin of a further portion of the furfuraldehyde- 
yielding complexes which in the green wood was not associated with the 
cellulose. 

The experimental data do not re\eal the effect of oven-drying at 105° on 
wood which has already been air-dried, but if it is assumed that on oven- 
drying for the period commonly adopted in moisture content determinations 
air-dried wood would attain the same composition as green wood heated under 
the same conditions, it can be seen from Table I that the loss of wood sub- 
stance during drying would not exceed 0*43 % of the oven-dry weight of the 
original wood. 

When Silver fir wood is oven-dried for 9 days it is obvious from the data 
in Table I that incipient decomposition takes place. In the first place there 
is a loss of wood substance, and secondly, the dry wood contains a much 
higher proportion of water-soluble material than the original wood. There is 
a slight depreciation of cellulose and the lignin and pentosan contents are 
lower in the oven-dried wood than in any of the other samples. 

Turning now to the data in Table II it can be seen that an interesting 
comparison is afforded between the alkali-solubility of the original wood and 
the alkali-solubility of the same material after the various drying treatments. 
Further, a comparison of the data in Tables I and II shows the effect of 1 % 
NaOH at 100° on the major wood components both before and after drying. 
The most striking fact illustrated by Table II is that after alkali-extraction 
the original, air-dried, and kiln-dried wood are approximately of the same 
composition, despite the fact that the alkali-solubility of the air-dried wood 
is greater than that of either the original or the kiln-dried wood. While alkali 
attacks the pentosans not in the cellulose of all the samples, the pentosan 
content of the cellulose exhibits a slight though perceptible increase in amount 
in each case. The cellulose and lignin aggregates in air-dried wood are more 
soluble in alkali than the corresponding aggregates in either green or kiln- 
dried wood. The only explanation of this fact would appear to be that the 
material added to these aggregates during air-drying is readily soluble in 
alkali. Since addition to the cellulose does not take place during kiln-drying 
the alkali-solubility of this component is not increased, but the alkali-solu- 
bility of the lignin is slightly increased because in this case material is added 
during drying. The increase in alkali-solubility of the lignin is offset by a 
decrease in the alkali-solubility of the pentosans not in the cellulose. 

The relatively high alkali-solubility of the oven-dried wood can only be 
explained by the fact that incipient hydrolysis has taken place as a direct 
result of the high temperature treatment. This was indicated in Table I by 
the higher water-solubility of oven-dried wood, but the results in Table II 
reveal that, irrespective of the fact that after 16 hours’ drying at 105° no 
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additions were made to the cellulose, the alkali-solubility of this component 
has increased. The incipient hydrolysis has apparently been confined to the 
carbohydrate components of the wood substance. 

Prolonged oven-drying of green wood results in a pronounced increase in 
the alkali-solubility of the wood as a whole, which is reflected in the greater 
susceptibility to the reagent of the lignin as well as the carbohydrate com- 
ponents. In the light of previous work [Hawley and Campbell, 1927] the 
effect of prolonged oven-drying can only be described as a partial hydrolysis. 

Conclusions. 

From a comparison of the foregoing data with those obtained in the study 
of the drying of oak wood [Campbell and Booth, 1930] it is to be concluded 
that although hardwood and softwood react somewhat differently to similar 
drying conditions, they have one feature in common. As moisture leaves the 
wood, changes take place in the furfuraldehyde-yielding complexes of the w^ood 
substance. Under suitable conditions of drying the hardwood cellulose and 
lignin respectively arc enhanced at the expense of the furfuraldehyde-yielding 
complexes, whereas under similar conditions only the lignin of the softwood 
is enhanced from this source. It is to be concluded that the material added 
to the cellulose of the softwood during air-drying is probably of an unstable 
nature, unlike true cellulose in composition, since it is recruited from water- 
soluble material in the green wood, and can readily be split off by dilute 
alkali from the air-dried wood. 

In general, for both types of wood the effect of moderate heat during 
drying is to reduce the amount of the additions to the cellulose and lignin, 
while high temperatures definitely cause hydrolysis. It has become apparent 
from the results of research at present in progress that even the incipient 
hydrolysis of wood substance caused by fungi of the brown rot type has such 
marked effects on the physical properties of timber as the decrease of me- 
chanical strength and a tendency to cause brittleness. Thus it becomes obviouvs 
that the woods which are chemically best suited to withstand high tem- 
peratures during drying are those which are least susceptible to hydrolysis. 
It has been shown in previous work that the pentosans, or rather the furfur- 
aldehyde-yielding complexes of wood substance, are the most susceptible to 
hydrolysis of all the principal wood components and the suggestion has been 
made [Campbell and Booth, 1930] that a wood of high pentosan content would 
be more susceptible to heat than a wood of low pentosan content. The results 
of the present investigation would appear to bear this out. 

In the first place, by comparison with previous data [Campbell and Booth, 
1930] it can be seen that the extent of the depletion of the pentosans per se 
during drying is approximately of the same order of magnitude in the hard- 
wood and softwood, although depletion in the hardwood takes place only in 
the pentosans not in the cellulose. Since, however, the softwood contains less 
than half the percentage of pentosans present in the hardwood, the net effect 
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of drying on the former is correspondingly less pronounced than it is on the 
latter. 

Purely physical considerations render it difficult in practice to remove the 
greater part of the moisture from green wood without at the same time pro- 
ducing some of the defects commonly described in technical literature, but 
since rapid drying is so frequently effected by employing heat and high 
relative humidities, the question arises as to whether some defects may, in 
part, be due to chemical changes induced by unsuitable conditions of drying. 
For instance, it has been pointed out by Stillwell [1928] that all species of 
wood are not equally tolerant of heat, and the suggestion is further made 
that there may be a temperature for all species above which seasoning cannot 
proceed without damage. At the same time it is eminently feasible that there 
may be critical temperatures for individual species above which drying cannot 
proceed without causing a degree of hydrolysis which will be reflected in de- 
creased strength of the dry wood. In this connection it should be borne in 
mind that apparently small changes in composition detected by current 
methods of analysis may cause marked changes in physical properties, and 
the results of the present seri6\sof investigations suggest that, since the chemical 
changes due to the drying of timber originate in small changes in the furfur- 
aldehyde-yielding complexes of the wood substance, the so-called pentosans 
of wood substance play an important part in the determination of physical 
characteristics of the material as a whole. 

Note on the deter mi tuition of moisture by the standard oven-drying method. 

The present investigation throws a new light on the question of moisture 
deteimination by the oven-drying method. It is clear that oven-dried wood 
is not exactly of the same composition as green wood. After drying for 
16 hours at 105° the error in moisture content in the case of green Silver fir 
wood can amount to ()• 16 % . For air-dried w^ood the error might be appreciably 
greater, and it is conceivable that the degree of error might vary from species 
to species. The degree of error estimated above cannot in itself be regarded 
as serious, but, at the same time, it would appear to be advisable in deter- 
mining moisture by the oven-drying method not to prolong the drying time 
longer than is absolutely necessary for the samples to attain constant weight. 
In this way error due to incipient hydrolysis would be minimised. 

The effect of 1 ^Vo NaOH at 100° on wood substance. 

It was reported in a previqus paper [Campbell and Booth, 1930] that after 
oak wood had been heated at 100° with 1 % NaOH the pentosan content of 
the cellulose was higher than that of the untreated wood. A similar result was 
later obtained with beech wood [Campbell, 1930], This was thought to be a 
characteristic reaction of hardwoods as it had never been reported for a soft- 
wood. The same phenomenon has been observed, however, in the present in- 
vestigation in the wood of Silver fir, although the increase in the pentosan 
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content of the cellulose here is by no means so great as in the hardwoods 
examined. These results suggest a possible difference in composition between 
the furfuraldehyde-yielding complexes which are associated with the cellulose 
of wood on the one hand and those which are not associated with the cellulose 
on the other. The matter will receive more detailed investigation. 

Summary. 

1. The chemical effects of air-, kiln- and oven-drying on the wood of 
Silver fir have been examined in detail. 

2. Air-drying is shown to result in depreciation of pentosans and water- 
soluble material. Lignin is enhanced at the expense of the furfuraldehyde- 
yielding complexes, and cellulose is enhanced at the expense of the water- 
soluble material of the green wood. 

.3. Kiln-drying precludes the additions to cellulose and part of the addi- 
tions to lignin. 

4. Oven-drying of green wood induces incipient hydrolysis of the wood 
substance. 

6. An attempt has been made to confirm a previous suggestion that soft- 
woods withstand high temperatures during drying better than hardwoods on 
account of their relatively low pentosan content. 

6. The oven-drying method of moisture determination is subject to a 
slight error due to incipient hydrolysis of wood substance. 

The authors wish to express their indebtedness to Mr R. A. G. Knight of 
the Seasoning Section, Forest Products Research Laboratory, for carrying out 
the kiln-drying treatment, to Prof. F. Soddy for facilities afforded in the Old 
Chemistry Department, Oxford University, to Sir James Irvine for criticising 
the manuscript, and to R. S. Pearson, Esq., Director of Forest Products 
Research, for permission to publish these results. 
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Numerous investigations have been made on the acidity of plant sap and 
several methods have been employed. The hydrogen electrode has been used 
extensively but the time required for the system to reach equilibrium, the 
alteration of the biological fluid by the passage of hydrogen and the poisoning 
of the electrode by the plant products are obvious disadvantages of the 
method. Colorimetric methods are not entirely satisfactory on account of 
the rapid colour changes which may take place in the sap as a result of 
enzyme action. With the quinhydrone electrode, the precision of which 
has been critically examined by Morgan. Lammert and Campbell [1931], 
equilibrium is attained very rapidly and manipulation is simple. Plant 
oxidases, however, attack quinol [Chodat, 1910] and, consequently, the ratio 
quinol : quiiione is liable to be altered. In this paper, the results ob- 
tained by rapid measurement of the acidity of tuber tissue with a special 
quinhydrone capillary electrode are described and compared with those 
obtained by other methods. 

Methods. 

(а) Extraction of sap. When it was desired to examine the sap, the tubers 
were washed in cold water and passed through a pulping machine. The mash 
was filtered through fine linen and the filtrate, which gave essentially the 
same results as the pulp, was generally employed. The pulped tubers decom- 
posed rapidly so that the sap usually had a red-brown colour which became 
darker on standing. 

(б) Hydrogen electrode measurements, A Hildebrand half-cell was used in 
conjunction with a saturated calomel electrode. About 6 cc. of the plant sap 
were taken for each determination and equilibrium was reached after approxi- 
mately 10 minutes. The hydrogen electrode was given a fresh deposit of 
platinum black after each measurement. 

(c) Quinhydrone electrode measurements. The quinhydrone electrode con- 
sisted of a piece of polished platinum foil which was placed in the potato sap 
saturated with quinhydrone* Some preliminary experiments showed that at 
least 0*12 g. of quinhydrone had to be added to each 10 cc. of sap in order to 
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obtain reproducible results. The procedure adopted was to shake the sap with 
sufficient quinhydrone for a few seconds, complete the potentiometer circuit 
with the platinum and saturated calomel electrodes and read the e.m.f. of 
the cell at once. The whole operation was carried out in less than 1 minute 
but decomposition of the phenol had already commenced. The platinum foil 
was washed and heated to redness in an alcohol flame after each measurement 
and from time to time was also cleaned in hot chromic acid sohition. 

A comparison of results obtained by methods (b) and (c), included in 
Table III, shows that in most cases the hydrogen electrode yields slightly 
higher values. This may be due to some alteration in the sap during the 
passage of hydrogen or to some error in the application of the quinhydrone 
half-cell. The fact that the sap, if allowed to stand for about 10 minutes 
before the addition of the quinhydrone, gave approximately the same value as 
with the hydrogen electrode, suggests that the time required by the system 
to reach equilibrium is the important factor. 

(d) Micro-electrode measurements. Reproducible results were readily ob- 
tained with the quinhydrone electrode, but the use of pulp in any method 
removes the possibility of studying the variation in acidity throughout the 
tuber. To meet this diflSculty a special electrode was constructed [Robertson 
and Smith, 1930], which enabled measurements to be made at any desired 
point on a section of the plant tissue. A few results obtained by means of 
this electrode and by the method described under (c) are given in Table IV. 
The pii of the sap was always greater than that observed with the micro- 
electrode for the tissue, which was probably due to loss of carbon dioxide in 
the preparation of the pulp. Ingold [1929] observed a reduction of 0-3 p^ 
unit when the tuber sap was brought into equilibrium with concentrations of 
carbon dioxide such as have been recorded for the intercellular spaces of the 
tuber. In addition, the oxidase activity of the disintegrated tissue is very 
great and the formation of melanin and its intermediate compounds from 
tyrosine [Raper, 1928] may also reduce the acidity. 

Variation in acidity throughout the tuber. 

Although some data are available on the hydrogen ion concentration 
gradients of the sap of plants [Gustafson, 1924], no such observations seem 
to have been made on the potato tuber. Attention was directed to a study 
of the changes which take place during the formation, storage and sprouting 
of the tuber. 

(a) During growth period. A number of healthy and typical plants was 
selected and examined at intervals throughout the summer. The tubers were 
cut along a plane through an eye and the heel. Readings were taken 
with the micro-electrode at points in the middle and 1-2 mm. below the 
eye and heel. The results for two varieties given in Table I are typical 
of a large number of observations and each figure is an average value for 
four tubers. 
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Table I. Vanation of tuber with stage of growth. 


Variety 

Date of samplinK .. 

. .30. vi. 30 

21. vii. 30 

16. viii. 30 

30. ix. 30 

Duke of York 

“R(»se” end 

(il9 

6-04 

5-90 

5*65 


C-(‘ntrt‘ 

{>•20 

6()S 

5-75 

5-71 


“Heel” end 

r)*,5.3 

5-90 

5-85 

5-73 

Kpicure 

“Rose” end 

608 

6-13 

5-81 

5-68 

Ontre 

(v06 

6*00 

5-88 

5-75 


“Heel” end 

0-78 

5 82 

5-80 

5-80 


The first readings were made with tubers weighing 5~15 g. and it was 
observed that the underground stem attachiiig the tuber to the parent plant 
had approximately the same pn as the heel of the tuber. The final sampling 
was made after the plants were completely ripe, the haulms having withered 
away some time previously. The results show that all parts of the tuber, 
except the heel, become more acid as the plant ripens. The of the heel 
rises quickly and then falls off gradually. There is a p^ gradient across the 
young tuber, the heel being more acid than the rose end. In the mature 
tuber the reverse holds good. This change coincides with the physiological 
development of the tuber, for in the early stages of growth the active part 
is at the heel where nutrients are received from the plant, whereas in the 
mature state this process has ceased and the eyes develop rapidly. 

(h) During rest period, A large number of tubers was examined between 
the time of harvesting and the appearance of sprouts. Observations were 
made at eleven points on a section of each tuber, both cortex and medulla 
being represented. In the majority of cases the rose end was slightly more 
acid than the heel end, the centre being intermediate. The values given in 
Table I for the last sampling are typical in this respect. In many tubers, 
however, no difference was noted between the rose and heel ends, while in a 
few isolated cases the heel was slightly more acid than the rose end. Generally, 
the average value for all the points approximated closely to that for the centre 
of the tuber. 

(c) During sprouting period. In March a number of dormant tubers was 
exposed to daylight and allowed to sprout. At certain intervals a few tubers 
were cut down through a sprout and eye to the heel and the acidity was 
determined at a number of positions across the section. Tubers of nine varieties 
were examined and all yielded similar results. In Table II the average values 
for three tubers of the variety Duke of York are given. 


Table II. Variation of during sprout formation. 


Position on tuber or sprout 

20. iii. 30 

16. iv. 30 

1,7. V. 30 

24. vi. 30 

Growing tip of sprout 

4-28 

4-30 

4*38 

4-51 

Middle of sprout 

4-45 

4-.>5 

4-62 

4*90 

Tuber end of sprout 

4-2.'5 

4-36 

4-54 

509 

Surface of “eye” 

4-58 

4-73 

5*70 

5-85 

2 mm, below surface of “eye” 

5-31 

5-60 

5-86 

— 

5 mm, below surface of “eye” 

6-61 

5-67 

5-83 


10 mm. below surface of “eye” 

5-75 

5-74 

5*86 

— 

Middle of tuber 

5-74 

5-71 

5-78 

5-80 

“Heel** end of tuber 

5-80 

5*85 

5-86 

5-88 
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The following is a description of the sprouts: 

20. iii. 30. — Sprouts soft and light green, and about 0*5 cm. long. 

16. iv. 30. — Sprouts hard and dark green, 0*5~1*5 cm. long. 

15. V. 30. — Sprouts thicker, 2 0-2*5 cm. long, small leaves forming. 

24. vi. 30. — Sprouts very thick and hard, 3 cm. long, small leaves and shoots formed. Tuber soft. 

When sprouts appear, the region round the active eyes is very acid, but 
gradually becomes less acid as the sprouting progresses until June, when the 
jOu is practically uniform throughout the tuber. The growing tip of the sprout 
retains its relatively high acidity throughout the growth of the plant; in a 
young field plant it had pu 4*46 while in an older plant the pg was 4*65. 

These variations in pu through the tuber are to be expected if considera- 
tion is given to the different functions of the various parts. The actively 
growing parts are usually more acid than the fully developed members. On 
the other hand, the acidity of the tuber increases with maturity, which may 
be accounted for by the fact that, according to Appleman and Miller [1926], 
the protein in the young tuber gives place to non-protein- and amino-nitrogen 
in the mature tuber. 

Factors influencing the p^^ value of the mature tuber. 

{a) Environment. Tubers of six common varieties, grown at seven places 
in Midlothian, were examined immediately after harvesting. The altitudes of 
the different places varied from 100 to 600 feet above sea level; the different 
soils varied in texture from sandy loams to clay loams and in p^ from 4*9 
to 7*3. There was no obvious relationship, however, between environment 
and the acidity of the tuber. The maximum variations of individual values 
for all sources were as follows: Duke of York, 5*70-5*89; Epicure, 5*70-5*85; 
Great Scot, 6*65-6*ll; Golden Wonder, 5*70-5*86; Majestic, 6*50-5*73; Ally. 
5*67-6*84. 

In order to investigate more fully the effect of soil reaction upon the 
acidity of the tuber, a crop of variety King George, grown on a series of 
specially treated plots on a soil of p^ 4*0, was examined. The p^ of the tubers 
was measured by methods (6) and (c) and the results are summarised in 
Table III. 

Table III, Relation between pjj of soil and tuber sap. 

of tuber »ap 


Pjj of soil 

No. of plots 

Method (6) 

Method (c) 

40-4*5 

4 

5*60 

6*66 

4*5-50 

11 

5*68 

5*64 

50-5*5 

11 

5*66 

6*63 

6-5-60 

5 

5*69 

6*63 

6*0-65 

3 

5*68 

5*63 

6*5-70 

2 

6*62 

5*08 


In 1929, five plots were laid down on a soil having 6*6. Two plots were 
made more acid by treatment with flowers 6f stdphtir and two more alkaline 
by treatment with calcium hydroxide. Two varieties were grown on each plot. 
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In autumn, samples of tubers were lifted, washed and dried and then examined 
as follows. Ten tubers were selected at random from each sample and cut 
through the rose and heel ends. The acidity was determined at various points 
on the section by means of the micro-electrode. The small injuries made by 
the electrode were then cut out, the tubers were pulped and the pu of the sap 
was determined by method (c). The average results are given in Table IV, the 
Pir values of the soil being those obtained during September. 


Table IV. Relation between p^ of soil and tuber. 

Average of tuberH 

r~ ^ 

Duke of York (Jreat Scot 


Plot 

y>fj of soil 


(^) 

{<i) 

(<•) 

A 

SI 

5-70 

5*77 

5-OS 

5-73 

B 

7o 

508 

.5*75 

5 (>9 

5-73 

C 


5-70 

5*74 

5*09 

5-70 

i) 

T) 1 

.5-70 

5-73 

5-OS 

5-74 

K 

50 

5-71 

517 

5-08 

5-72 


It is obvious from the above results that the p^ of the tuber is not in- 
fluenced by that of the soil. Hoagland and Davis [1925] have obtained similar 
results for other plants grown in culture solutions, but other workers, for 
example Haas [1920], have found a certain relationship between the acidities 
of soil and plant sap. 

(6) Variety. In addition to the p^ figures already given for difierent 
varieties, the following were obtained: Arran Consul, 5*61; Field Marshal, 
5-74; Kerr’s Pink, 5*75; King Edward, 5*95. The differences between varietiis 
were thus not significantly greater than the variations found among tubers 
of the same variety. 

(c) Disease. A number of tubers affected by various diseases was collected 
and compared with normal tubers of the same variety. The influence of virus 
infection was also studied. The results are presented in Table V. 


Table V. The effect of disease upon the of tubers. 

Affected tuber 




Normal 

Healthy Diseased 

Variety 

Nature of infection 

tuber 

part 


part 

Great Scot 

Corky scab; Sjnnigospora subterranta 

5-70 

5-65 


4-35 


Lagerh. 





Duke of York 

Common scab; Actinomyces scabies 
(Thaxt.) Giissow 

Sprain: Bacterium rubefaciens 

Blackleg: Bacillus atrosepticus yaxi Hall 

5-75 

5-70 


4-58 

Epicure 

5-73 

— 


5-60 

Epicure 

5-73 

5-08 


5-65 

Duke of York 

Blight (fresh); Phytophthora infestans 

5-75 

5-75 


5-83 


(Mont.) Do By. 


5-70 


5-38 

Duke of York 

Blight (old) 

Wart disease: Synchytrium endobioti- 

5-75 


Duke of York 

5-75 

5-05 


5-02 

Ally 

cum (Schilb.) Perceval 

Mosaic 

5-80 


5-70 


Crinkle 

5-80 


5-00 



Leaf Boll 

5-80 


5-85 


Arran Comrade 

Mosaic 

504 


5-47 


Leaf Boll 

5-04 


5-70 
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In diseased tubers a very acid region was observed around the affected 
part. In mild forms the disease did not seem to affect the rest of the tuber 
but in severe cases a slight increase in acidity was noted throughout the tuber. 
The vslight decrease in acidity due to Leaf Roll and the large increase due to 
Wart Disease confirm results reported by Boas [1919] and Weiss and Harvey 
[1921] respectively. Severe forms of mosaic, such as crinkle, gave rise to an 
increase in acidity. 

(d) Storage, A number of tubers of each of six varieties was stored in 
three different ways, viz . : (1) in a pit in the open, (2) in a cool, well-ventilated 
storehouse, (3) in a refrigerator maintained at 2°. After a few months the 
average values were as follows: 

Original value (October) 6*76 

After storage (2) 5-84 

„ (1) immediately 5*49 

„ (1) after 24 hours at room temperature 5*88 

,, (3) immediately 5*39 

,, (3) after 24 hours at room temperature 5*83 

The tubers from the pit and refrigerator were more acid than before 
storage, but, on being allowed to stand at room temperature for a day, 

acquired a slightly higher than the original. This was probably due to 

increased respiratory activity of the tissue immediately after removal from 
such storage conditions. 

Summary. 

The hydrogen and quinhydrone electrodes have been used for measure- 
ments of the pulp of the potato {Solanurn tuberosum), and a micro-electrode 
enabled measurements to be made at different points of the tissue. 

The acidity is not uniform throughout the tuber but depends upon the 
function of the different parts at different periods in the life of the plant. In 
the early stages of development the underground stem and the heel end of 
the tuber are most acid and the average acidity of the tuber increases with 
maturity. In the dormant state the acidity does not vary much in different 
parts of the tuber but when sprouting begins the active eyes are most acid. 

The acidity of the tuber is independent of environment and is not in- 
fluenced by large variations in soil acidity. 

The differences in acidity due to variety and storage are not significant. 

Comparatively large changes in acidity are associated with certain diseases. 
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LXXXVI. A NOTE ON THE INHIBITORY EFFECT 
OF MONOIODOACETIC ACID ON LACTIC ACID 
PRODUCTION BY CANCER TISSUE. 

By SYLVA THURLOW HARRISON and EDWARD MELLANBY. 

From the Department of Pharmacology, Sheffield U niversity. 

(Received April 6th, 1931.) 

Lundsgaabd, in recent work [1930, 1] has shown that monoiodoacetic acid 
prevents the production of lactic acid in contracting muscle. Later [1930, 2] 
he found that, with concentrations of iodoacetic acid which completely inhibit 
glycolysis, the oxidising systems of yeast and muscle remain unimpaired. 
Warburg has shown that tumour cells derive a large part of their energy for 
growth from glycolysis. If this glycolysis of tumour could be inhibited by 
iodoacetic acid as is that of muscle, the growth of the tumour might be checked. 
Lundsgaard states that he is testing the effect of iodoacetic acid on the growth 
of tumours in mice by injecting it into the living animal. In order to see 
whether such inhibition of growth might be expected in tumours, we tried the 
effect of iodoacetic acid on glycolysis of tumours in vitro. So far as is known, 
the mechanism of glycolysis in tumours differs considerably from that in 
muscle, the tumour glycolysis appearing to be independent of hexosephos- 
phate [Harrison and Mellanby, 1930]. Lundsgaard showed that in muscle 
under the influence of iodoacetic acid hexosephosphate is synthesised but 
not broken down. Since the production of lactic acid in the tumour cell 
appears to be independent of the breakdown of hexosephosphate, it seemed 
to us possible that iodoacetic acid might not produce the same inhibiting effect 
upon the lactic acid production by tumours as it produced upon that by muscle. 
The experiments given in the table show, however, that iodoacetic acid causes 
a large inhibition in the production of lactic acid by tumours in vitro. As yet 
we are unable to explain by what mechanism the iodoacetic acid causes such 
inhibition in tumour glycolysis. 

Experiments in vitbo. 

Mouse carcinoma 63 was cut into thin slices, weighed and dropped into 
flasks containing 60 cc. bicarbonate Ringer’s solution (brought to p^ 7-8 by 
passing through it a mixture of 5 % CO^ and air), 5 cc. 9*6 % glucose (final 
concentration = 0*8 %), and 5 cc. either of water or of a neutralised solution 
of iodoacetic acid dissolved in 0-8 % NaCL 30 cc. were then removed into a 
solution of trichloroacetic acid for the determination of the amoqnt of lactic 
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acid already present^. The flasks were then stoppered and shaken for 3 hours 
at 37° and, after removal of proteins and carbohydrates, the lactic acid was 
estimated by the method of Friedemann, Cotonio and Shaffer [1927]. 

Table I. Aerobic glycolysis of tiimotir tissue as affected by iodoacetic acid. 

nig. lactic acid per g. 
dry weight tisBUO 


mg. 

Exp. 1. Control ... ... ... ... l 

Iodoacetic acid 2 rag. in 30 cc. 14-5 

Exp. 2. Control 41-4 

Iodoacetic acid 4 mg. in 30 cc. 7-3 

Exp. 3. Control .34 0 

Iodoacetic acid 4 mg. in 30 cc. 1 0 

Exp. 4. Control 30*3 

Iodoacetic acid 1 mg. in .30 cc. 8*0 

., 2 mg. in 30 cc. o O 

„ 4 mg. in 30 cc. 3 0 


In Exp. 3, the tissue had been shaken for an hour in bicarbonate Ringer’s 
solution and then put into fresh Ringer’s solution with glucose and shaken 
with and without iodoacetic acid. 

Experiments /.V r/ro. 

fSeveral experiments were done in which iodoacetic acid was injected in a 
sublethal dose into mice bearing tumour 63. After a given time, the animals 
W(Te killed and the glycolysis of the tumour compared wdth that of tumours 
from uninjected animals. In order to make the control as valid as possible, 
both the injected and uninjected animals bore tunioiurs from the same inocu- 
lation. Since there is some variation in the glycolytic values of untreated 
cancerous tissues from different animals even w^hen the tumours are produced 
from the same parent tumour, it is evident that only very large differences 
between the degree of glycolysis of the tumours of the injected and the 
uninjected animals would be significant. Glycolytic values from a number of 
tumours were compared to give the control figure. The glycolytic value of 
5 tumours of the same generation ranged between 31 and 43 mg. lactic acid 
per g. of tissue, and an average value of 37 mg. was taken for the control 
figure. The animals were given a subcutaneous injection (on the side opposite 
the tumour) of 0-2 cc. of 1 % iodoacetic acid (previously neutralised) and were 
killed from 1 to 2 hours afterwards. Their tumours were removed, sliced and 
put into sugar-containing bicarbonate Ringer’s solution, and the experiment 
was run as already described. Animals A and B, killed respectively 1 and 2 
hours after injection of iodoacetic acid, appeared to be normal and showed 
no symptoms of iodoacetic acid poisoning. Animal C, on the other hand, was 
almost moribund when killed 2 hours after injection. 

^ In the figures given in the tables this amount of preformed lactic acid has already been 
subtracted from the values both for the control solutions and those containing iodoacetic acid. 

Biochem. 1931 xxv 49 
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Table II. Aerobic glycolysis of tumour slices after injection of iodoacetic acid. 


Animal A ... 
Animal B ... 
Animal C . . . 
Control ... 


Lactic acid per g. 
dry weight tissue 
nig. 

48-8 

r>6’5 

12-9 

370 


The figures for the tumour glycolysis of the injected animals are an average 
of three experiments done on each tumour. 

These results, although varying considerably from the control, at least 
indicate that when the dose of iodoacetic acid is sublethal, there is no 
inhibitory effect upon lactic acid production of the tumour after a single 
injection, but when the dose causes acute symptoms of poisoning, the lactic 
acid production of the tumour is strongly inhibited. 


Summary. 

1. The aerobic production of lactic acid by tumour slices is inhibited by 
iodoacetic acid. 

2. A few experiments, on mice, in which a single injection of iodoacetic 
acid was given, show that no inhibition of lactic acid production in tumour 
occurs provided that the dose is sublethal. 

We are indebted to the Yorkshire Cancer Research Fund for the expenses 
incurred in carrying out this work. 
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LXXXVIL THE BLACKENING OF POTATOES 
AFTER COOKING. 

By CHARLES KENNETH TINKLER. 

From the Chemistry Department, King's College of Household 
and Social Science, Kensington, If. 8, 

{Received March 18th, 1931.) 

It is well known that potatoes after cooking sometimes darken considerably 
on the surface. This blackening is distinct from the darkening which occurs 
with raw potato on exposure to air. In the latter case, there is no doubt that 
the darkening is due to enzymic oxidation, the oxidisable substance being a 
phenolic substance of the nature of catechol or other o-dihydroxybenzcne 
derivative [Onslow, 1919, 1920] or tyrosine [Bertrand, 1896; Gallagher, 1923]. 

The darkening of potatoes after cooking appears to be a matter of some 
considerable importance to those concerned in the growing and sale of potatoes. 
At the request of the Ministry of Agriculture some experiments were carried 
out in the Household Arts Department of this College with reference to 
methods of cooking potatoes in order to find out whether such darkening 
could be avoided. Some of the potatoes supplied by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture were obtained by the author in order that the problem might be 
investigated from a chemical standpoint. 

In the first experiments "King Edw’ard’’ and ‘‘Great Scot’’ potatoes were 
employed and later “Majestic” potatoes w^ere used. Several batches of 
potatoes of these three varieties have been used in the later experiments, 
but in the experiments to be described in this paper the potatoes which do 
not blacken on cooking will be referred to as potatoes A, and those which 
blacken as potatoes B. 

One of the first objects of the present investigation was to devise, if 
possible, a simple test by means of which it would be possible to tell by 
examination of a raw potato whether or not a similar potato would blacken 
on cooking. It is believed that such a test has been discovered. It is described 
below under the action of nitrous acid on potatoes. 

In preliminary experiments, tests were made with various reagents to 
ascertain if any great difference could be detected between those potatoes 
which blacken after cooking and those which do not. 

Enzymic oxidation. 

Transverse sections about 6 mm. thick of potatoes A and B were peeled 
thinly and exposed to air for one day (in some cases two days) in a bell-jar 
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containing some chloroform and some water. In both cases very dark brown 
colours were produced on the surfaces exposed as shown in Plante III, Figs. 
1 and 2. Thus enzymic oxidation shows no difference between the two varieties. 

The action of nitrous add. 

It was found that all potatoes examined contain a substance (or substances) 
in greatly varying amounts, which on treatment with nitrous acid followed 
by an alkali, gives a fine red colour. The amount of the red substance produced 
in this test was found to vary exactly with the amount of blackening which 
takes place on cooking. The test is carried out as follows. A transverse section 
of potato about 5 mm. thick is peeled thinly and covered with 7 % sodium 
nitrite solution (about 26 cc.) in a small porcelain basin. About 2 cc. of dilute 
hydrochloric acid (1 volume of concentrated hydrochloric acid to 2 volumes 
of water) are added and the mixture left for 5 minutes. The liquid is then 
poured off and the section of potato covered with 16 % sodium hydroxide 
solution (about 25 cc.). The red colour develops in about 5 minutes, at first 
chiefly on the outer and inner edges of the fibro- vascular layer of the potato, 
then through the whole of this layer, but it often extends towards the centre. 
It is strongly marked where there are eyes in any potato. After some time 
the coloured substance is partly extracted by the sodium hydroxide solution. 

This reaction has not yet been investigated fully. It may be that the 
nitrous acid reacts with a primary amino-compound and that coupling of the 
diazo-compound thus produced takes place with a phenoxide on the addition 
of the sodium hydroxide. The colour may, however, be due partly or entirely 
to reactions between the nitrous acid and lignocellulose. 

The red colour of the sodium hydroxide solution of the substance pro- 
duced in the reaction is changed on addition of dilute hydrochloric acid and 
restored on making alkaline. With concentrated hydrochloric acid, on heating, 
the red substance is decomposed, as the colour is not restored on again making 
the solution alkaline. 

It appears very probable that the production of this colour in the test 
described above is in some way connected with the blackening which takes 
place after cooking. If for example the fibro-vascular layer of a potato B, 
which gives most colour in the test, is completely removed before cooking 
very little blackening of the remainder is usually noted after cooking. 

Photographs of sections of potato after applying the nitrous acid test are 
shown in Plate III, Fig. 3, for potato A which does not blacken after cooking, 
and in Plate III, Fig. 4, for potato B, which blackens. 

' In Plate III, Pigs. 6, 7 and 8, photographs are shown of pieces from the 
surface of the same end of one potato B. Pig. 6 shows a piece of the potato 
after cooking by steaming. Pig. 7 raw, untreated potato, and Fig. 8 raw, 
treated with nitrous acid and sodium i^ydrp^de. A resemblance between the 
photographs Pigs. 6 and 8 will be noted, but of course the portion of potato 
represented in Fig. 6 is black and in Fig. 8 red. 
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If the water in which potatoes are boiled is treated with nitrous acid and 
sodium hydroxide, coloured solutions are obtained — deep colours with water 
in which potatoes which blacken have been boiled and faint colours if th'^ 
potatoes do not blacken. 


The blackening after cooking. 

It is extremely probable that this blackening is due to oxidation, but it 
cannot be due to enzymic oxidation, as during cooking the temperature of a 
potato is at about 100° for about 20 minutes. Whether the blackening after 
cooking is due to the oxidation of a phenol or amine has not yet been ascer- 
tained, Experiments in support of these statements as to blackening after 
cooking being due to oxidation are as follows. 

(а) If a portion of potato B, which blackens after cooking, is place<l 
immediately it is cooked in a gas free from oxygen and thus allowed to cool 
in absence of air it does not blacken. 

(б) If a piece of cooked potato is placed in a bell- jar containing chloroform 
and water no effect such as that described above under enzymic oxidation 
takes place. 

The effect of traces of iron on the colonr of cooked potato. 

It was noticed in the course of this work involving the cooking of potatoes 
in various ways that a black stain was occasionally obtained on a cut surface 
of potato when such a stain was not expected. 

In one experiment some potatoes were being cooked by steaming on filter- 
paper in a steanaer made from tinned sheet iron. The perforations in the 
steamer had apparently been made after the sheet iron had been tinned and 
the edges of the holes were rusting. It was noticed that black marks were 
obtained on the potatoes (after cooling in the air for some time) which coin- 
cided exactly in position with the holes in the steamer. A section of potato B 
showing these marks is shown in Plate III, Fig. 5. 

The explanation of the black marks is probably as follows. The iron com- 
pounds from the sides of the steamer holes evidently pass through the filter- 
paper (as shown by rust marks on standing) and coming in contact with the 
potato act either catalytically in promoting oxidation, or else combine with 
the phenolic substances present to produce coloured substances. Most prob- 
ably both actions take place. Evidence of combination of iron compounds 
with the phenols is obtained from the fact that somewhat violet colorations 
are sometimes obtained in such experiments. Ferric oxide alone does not 
appear to promote blackening. 

It is known that it is a ferrous compound that is involved in the catalytic 
activity of iron in biological oxidations, and since it is iron in the process of 
rusting (when a ferrous compound will be present) which causes most black- 
ening it appears that the effect of iron in promoting blackening is in part 
catalytic. 
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The effect of iron in the process of rusting on the production of blackening 
after cooking is well shown by steaming a peeled potato in which are inserted 
some newly cleaned iron nails and allowing the potato to remain exposed to 
the air some hours after cooking. In view of the extensive use of iron in 
cooking vessels the action of this metal in causing blackening after cooking 
must not be overlooked. 

The effects of am monia in steaming potatoes and of acid in the cooking water. 

Owing to the well-known effect of ammonia in promoting atmospheric 
oxidation of polyhydric phenols it was found, as was expected, that potatoes 
steamed over water containing a little ammonium carbonate were dark 
in colour after cooking. The effect of the hydrogen ion concentration of the 
cooking water on the colour of cooked potato is to be investigated, but it 
has already been found that if potatoes B are cooked in water containing a 
little acetic acid they are usually a better colour than if cooked in tap- water. 

Similarly a section of potato after soaking in dilute acid gives less colour 
in the nitrous acid test than a piece of the same potato which has been soaked 
in water only. This might point to a basic substance being concerned in the 
blackening process. If the acid solution and water used for soaking are sub- 
jected to the nitrous acid test a strong reaction is obtained in the acid solution, 
but not with the water. 

Further work on this problem 's in progress. 

Summary. 

A simple test is described by means of which it is considered possible to 
tell whether or not potatoes will blacken after cooking. 

The cause of this blackening as distinct from darkening due to enzymic 
oxidation is discussed, and attention is drawn to the fact that iron may have 
a pronounced influence on the degree of blackening observed. 

My thanks are due to Miss J. Lindsay and Miss H. Tress of the Household 
Arts Department of this College for samples of the potatoes used in these 
investigations. 
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LXXXVIII. CYCLIC CHANGES IN THE GLYCOGEN 
CONTENT OF THE LIVER AND THE MUSCLES 
OF RATS AND MICE. 

THEIR BEARING UPON THE SENSITIVITY OF THE 
ANIMALS TO INSULIN, AND THEIR INFLUENCE 
ON THE URINARY OUTPUT OF NITROGEN. 

By GUNNAR AGREN, OLOF WILANDER and ERIK JORPES. 

From the Physiological CJumistry Department of the Karolinsha Institute, 

Stockholm, Sweden, 

{Received April 9th, 193 L) 

The physiological changes in the glycogen content of the liver have generally 
been considered to be the result of changes in the carbohydrate supply of the 
body. It was formerly regarded as established that glycogen accumulates in 
the liver after ingestion of food and is eliminated from the liver by fasting, 
especially if combined with muscular exercise. Accordingly fasting and 
muscular exercise have been the principal means adopted for removing the 
glycogen from the liver as well as from the muscular tissue. At a very early 
date, however, observations were made indicating that the mechanism of this 
function of the liver was more complex than had been supposed. 

Thus it is known that glycogen reappears in the liver and the muscles of 
rabbits completely deprived of their glycogen by means of strychnine con- 
vulsions. If the animals are kept anaesthetised glycogen reappears in the liver 
within 20 to 28 hours. Pfliiger [1903] suggested the possibility of a migration 
of glycogen from the bony and cartilaginous parts of the body. In his 
excellent paper on this topic Roily [1905] indicated the possibility of glycogen 
formation from body proteins. On the third to fifth day of fasting, rabbits 
completely deprived of their glycogen by means of strychnine convulsions 
showed not only the reappearance of glycogen in the liver and the muscles, 
but also an increase in the nitrogen output through the urine. In Roily’s 
experiments the excess nitrogen excretion, indicating an increased protein 
metabolism, occurred at a time when there was no reason to suspect a pre-agonal 
destruction of proteins. 

These early investigations tend to show that the accumulation of glycogen 
and its disappearance from the liver cannot be explained solely by the storage 
and mobilisation of the available carbohydrate material. As is contended also 
by Macleod in his monograph oh carbohydrate metabolism, other factors, 
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hitherto not well-known are involved in this mechanism. Such a view is 
furthermore supported by recent experimental findings. 

In recent times a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of glycogen 
metabolism has been made by Forsgren [1928]. He has observed cyclic changes 
in the glycogen content of the liver of rabbits, the maximum being reached at 
night and the minimum during the daytime. These very striking changes are 
to a great extent independent of nutritional conditions. Early in the day 
glycogen may disappear from the liver in spite of an abundant food supply, 
whilst at night there is an accumulation of glycogen, even if the animals are 
fasting. There is a corresponding periodicity in the production of bile, the 
latter reaching its maximum during the day, when the glycogen content of 
the liver is low. Forsgren obtained these results by histochemical investiga- 
tions, including staining of the bile-acids and the glycogen in the liver of 
animals killed at different times of the day. Forsgren’s results have been 
confirmed by chemical analysis of rabbit’s liver made by two of the authors 
of this paper. 

In order to check Forsgren’s results, we conducted experiments on a rather 
large scale, analysing the glycogen content of the livers of a considerable 
number of mice and rats at different times of the day. What particularly 
aroused our interest in this problem was the observation that mice used in 
the assay of insulin consistently show a greater resistance to insulin in the 
evening than at noon. We thought that the diminished sensitivity of the 
animals to insulin in the evening might be due to an accumulation of glycogen 
in the liver. This possibility has been suggested by Forsgren himself [1929]. 

This periodicity, if established, would moreover have an important bearing 
on our views of carbohydrate metabolism. It is now generally assumed that 
in a fasting animal the glycogen content of the liver remains constant at a 
low level or slowly decreases. Thus Cori and Cori [1928], in their studies of 
the glycogen metabolism, contend that during the second day of fasting (i.c. 
between the 24th and 48th hours) a very minute amount of glycogen only 
can have been removed from the liver of the rat and converted into sugar. 
The figures found for the glycogen content of the liver were almost identical 
on the two different days. This constancy, however, would be quite illusory, 
had there been in the meantime a considerable increase of the liver glycogen 
followed by a decrease. The conclusion drawn in regard to the sugar meta- 
bolism during that period would consequently be erroneous. The same remark 
applies to many investigations of recent date on the action of insulin and 
adrenaline, in which the glycogen content of the body has been studied for 
periods ranging from 24 to 48 hours, without knowledge of these cyclic changes. 

By our experiments on mice and rats we confirmed Forsgren’s findings so 
far as concerns this periodicity in the accumulation of glycogen in the liver. 
We also found that it is largely independent of nutritional conditions. In spite 
of 40 hours’ fasting a large number of the rats showed an increase in the 
liver-glycogen during the night. None of the rats, which had fasted more than 
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24 hours, if killed during the daytime, had any appreciable quantity of 
glycogen in the liver. The results are thus fully in agreement with the findings 
of Forsgren in his experiments on rabbits. 

In the experiments with insulin the increase in the resistance of the mice 
to the hormone was found to coincide with the accumulation of glycogen in 
the liver. In the evening a smaller number of animals showed convulsions 
than at noon, and at night the dosage of insulin had to be doubled in order 
to induce severe intoxications in the same percentage of animals. 

Having, by our first series of experiments, established the periodicity in 
the accumulation of glycogen in the liver, we proceeded in the subsequent 
series to examine also the glycogen content of the muscles. The close con- 
nection between the glycogen content of the liver and that of the muscles 
has been well established, especially by the studies of Cori and Cori [1929], 
These authors emphatically assert that glycogen passes from the muscles to 
the liver and vice versa, the lactic acid of the blood and the blood-sugar re- 
spectively being the intermediate compounds. On this basis it seemed reason- 
able to presume that the glycogen content of the muscles would show a 
periodicity similar to that of the liver. In fact, in our three series of experi- 
ments, in which the entire body of the animals (mice) was examined for 
glycogen in accordance with the method of Lesser, the glycogen content of 
the muscles was found to be higher during the night than during the day. The 
difference, however, is not so marked as in the case of the liver. This seems 
to indicate that the glycogen formed during the night originates from the liver. 

In regard to the material which gives rise to this periodical accumulation 
of glycogen, it may be taken for granted that an important part is played by 
the carbohydrates. How far the proteins also participate in this synthesis of 
glycogen is a problem of considerable interest. x\s stated above, the view 
that the proteins do contribute to the formation of glycogen has been empha- 
sised by various investigators. The fact that the periodical formation of 
glycogen is but slowly affected by moderate fasting likewise indicates that 
the body proteins may participate in the process. If this is actually the case, 
the urinary output of nitrogen should be affected by the process. For an 
increased deamination of amino-acids, in connection with the accumulation 
of glycogen, would naturally result in an increased nitrogen output. As, so 
far as we know, cyclic changes in the urinary nitrogen output of experimental 
animals have not previously been demonstrated, we thought it desirable to 
investigate this question by experiments on rabbits. The results make it 
evident that in rabbits the nitrogen output does show a periodical variation 
parallel with that of the liver-glycogen. 

Experimental. 

The glycogen content of the liver was determined in seven series of experi- 
ments on mice and one series of experiments on rats. In each series 120 or 
90 animals were taken. Either 10 animals were killed every 2 hours or 15 
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every 4 hours, beginning at 8 o’clock in the morning. All the animals belonging 
to one series were kept in a large cage under uniform conditions. 

In two of the mouse series the animals were abundantly supplied with 
food and water. The stomachs of the mice on dissection were always filled with 
food. In four of the series each animal had fasted 10 hours before being killed. 
Previously to the latter experiments 10 animals had been placed every 2 hours 
in smaller cages, supplied with water only. In one of the mouse series the 
food had been removed 10 hours before the beginning of the experiment, 
so that those last killed had fasted 34 hours. The rats had fasted 24 hours 
before the beginning of the experiment. 

The animals after weighing were killed by decapitation. The liver was 
rapidly removed, weighed, cut in pieces and placed in a centrifuge tube to- 
gether with 1 cc. of 60 % potassium hydroxide. The tube was immersed in a 
boiling water-bath. The liver of a mouse is sufficiently large for a single analysis. 
Of the rat’s liver about 1 g. was taken. 

Where the glycogen content of the whole animal was determined in 
accordance with the method of Lesser, the mouse, after the removal of the 
liver, was immediately cut up with a pair of scissors, and placed in a large 
centrifuge tube, containing 20 cc. of hot potassium hydroxide solution. The 
alkaline solution, on heating in a water-bath, quickly penetrated the material. 
The heating was continued for 3 hours; residual bony material was removed 
before the precipitation with alcohol. 

After the hydrolysis 1 cc. of the potassium hydroxide solution was treated 
with 2 cc. of water and 8 cc. of 95 % alcohol. The precipitate was washed in 
the centrifuge tube 3 times with 66 % alcohol, 3 times with 95 % and on(*.e 
with absolute alcohol. After washing with ether and drying, it was hydrolysed 
by heating for 3 hours in a water-bath with 5 % hydrochloric acid. The sugar 
determination was made according to the method of Bertrand. 

By the method used 2-5 mg. glycogen were recovered with a loss not 
exceeding 3 % . In comparing these results with the figures found on analysis 
of 25 g. of the liver according to the macro-method, the differences between 
the figures were found to be less than 5 % . 

In the series where insulin was injected into mice, the animals were taken 
from a stock of several hundreds kept in a large box. In two of the series 
(Figs. 3 and 4) 50 animals were taken out of the box 10 hours before they 
were injected with insulin. They were supplied with water only. In one series 
(Fig. 6) all of them had been deprived of food at 10 p.m. on the preceding day. 
In each of the experiments recorded in the figures 50 animals were injected 
with an amount of insulin, known to cause convulsions in 50 % of cases within 
2 hours. The amount of insulin necessary was 0'0062~0*0075 units per 20 g. 
body weight, which was dissolved in 0*6 cc. of saline and injected subcu- 
taneously. The temperature was kept constant at 38°. 

The experiments concerning the urinary nitrogen output were performed 
on female rabbits. The animals were kept in small cages which did not permit 
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free movements. The cages were provided with bottoms of strong wire netting 
and were placed in aluminium bowls for the collection of urine. The urine 
was collected twice daily at 8.30 a.m. and 8.30 p.m. On each occasion the 
bladder was rinsed with water through a metal catheter. In order that the 
animals might be supplied with water 60 to 80 cc. of saline was at the same 
time injected subcutaneously. The urinary excretion was thus followed during 
a period of 6 days, throughout which the animals were kept fasting. The 
temperature and the body weight were recorded every other day. 

Results and conclusions. 

Fig. 1 shows the glycogen content of the liver of animals (mice) abundantly 
supplied with food. The glye.ogen content was much higher during the night 



Time 


Fig. 1. Glycogen content of the liver of mice abundantly supplied with food. 

than during the day. The average figures for 10 animals were about 100 % 
higher in the night than in the day. In Fig. 1 (Table I, A) the figures 
for the liver-glycogen of the 50 animals killed. between 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. were 

Table I. Cyclic variations in glycogen of mice and rats 
under different conditions, 

(Figuivs ivprcj>cnt lug. glycog**ii/g. body (and average deviation from mean) detenniniMl 

in groups of 10 animals.) 



Time 

8 a.m. 

10 a.in. 

12 noon 

2 j) m. 

4 p.m. 

0 p.m. 

A. 

Mouse-liver; animals m ell-fed 

o-9:i 

(±0-177) 

0-56 

(±0-139) 

0-02 

(i 0-077) 

MO 

(±0-213) 

1-02 

(±0-207) 

0-80 

(±0-093) 

11. 

Kat-liver; animals fasted 24 hrs. 
before fuid during experiment 

0-028 

(±0-00225) 

0-031 

(±000438) 

0-033 

(±0-(K)51) 

(HKU 

(±0-0f)t>2) 

0-027 
( ±0-0033) 

0 115 
(±0-0348) 

C. 

Mousf^-livei'; animals fasted 
10 hrs. 

2-22 

(±0-203) 

1-07 

(±0-248) 

1-20 

(±0-214) 

0-54 

(±0-101) 

— 

0-38 

(±0-m9) 

I). 

Mice as under C. Body ex- 
clusive of liver 

0-57 

(±0-t)82) 

— 

— 

0-49 

(±0-078) 

. 

— 


Time 

8 p.m. 

10 p.m. 

12 midnight 

2 a.m. 

4 a.m. 

6 a.rn. 

A. 

Mouse-liver; animals well-fed 

1-28 

(±0-184) 

1-94 

(±0-243) 

2-(X> 

(±0-216) 

2-51 

( ±0*2i;i) 

2-01 

(±0-204) 

2-08 

(±0-125) 

B. 

Hat-liver; animals fasted 24 hrs. 
before and during experiment 

0-03() 

(±0-0047) 

0-061 

(±0-0195) 

0-076 

(±0-0201) 

01 39 
(±0-0272) 

0104 

(±0-0329) 

0-083 

(±0-0203) 

C. 

Mouse-liver; animals fasted 
10 hrs. 

0-34 

(±0-062) 

— 

1-03 

(±0-158) 

— 

0-81 

(±0-094) 

1-57 

(±0-099) 

D. 

Mice as under C. Body ex- 
clusive of liver 

0-25 

(±0-0) 

•— 

0-47 

(±0-033) 

— 

0-62 

(±0-0029) 

— 
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(>•83 ± 0-0679 mg./g. body weight and for the 59 killed between 8 p.m. and 
8 a.m. 1-97 ± 0-0986. Thus under normal conditions glycogen accumulates in 
the liver of the mouse during the night. 

Similar changes occur in the liver even if the animals are deprived of food. 
They could be demonstrated in mice after 10 hours’ fasting and in rats 
which had been kept without food for 40 hours. Fig. 2 shows the results 



Fig. 2. Glycogen content of the liver of rats, whic h had faat^d 
24 hours before the experiment and were kept fasting. 


obtained with rats which bad fasted 24 to 48 hours. In the daytime the liver 
contained about 3 mg. glycogen per 1(M) g. body weight, whereas the figurt‘s 
during the night were 8-“10 mg. The 70 animals killed between 10 a.m. and 



Fig. 3. Glycogen content of the liver of mice, which Imd fasted 10 hours b(*fore anal^TsiH. 



Fig. 4. Glycogen content of the liver of mice, which had lasted 10 hours before analysis. 


12 midnight showed an average of 4*8 ± 0-681, the 60 killed between 12 mid- 
night and 10 a.m. 8-6 ± 1*17. The figures are found in Table I, B. Figs. 3 and 4 
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give the glycogen content of the liver of mice, which had fasted 10 hours 
before killing. The same periodicity is shown in these figures, especially in 
Fig. 4. Here the average figure for the glycogen content of the liver of the 
40 animals killed between 2 p.m. and 12 midnight was 0*42 ± 0-060 mg. per g. 
bodyweight, whereas the figure for the 70 animals killed between 8 a.m. and 
2 p.m. and between 12 midnight and 8 a.m. was 1*32 ± 0*0867. The figures 
are' given in Table I, C. The glycogen content of the livers of the 60 animals 
(see Fig. 3) killed between noon and midnight was 0*16 ± 0*078 and of the 
57 killed between midnight and noon 0*53 0*057 mg. per g. body weight. 

The urinary nitrogen output was followed in three series with 10 rabbits 
in each. The animals were kept fasting for a period of 6 days, during which time 
the urine was collected quantitatively and analysed for nitrogen. Throughout 
all the series it could be established that the urinary nitrogen output was 
larger during the night than during the daytime. Owing to several circum- 
stances the first two series yielded incomplete results. We therefore report only 
the third series (see Table II). In the second series the nitrogen output during 


Table II. Urinary nitrogen of rabbits excreted during periods of 12 hours. 

mg. nitrogen. 

Day of faatini; 



Tinu* 

1 


•> 

3 

4 


5 

6 

1 

8.30 p.m."8.30 a.m. 
8.30 a.m.-8,30 p.m. 

" 11 !- 

19 


501 ^ ' 

721 . 
688 " 

5 

605 ^ . 
SOS'* 

‘>^^ 4.17 
481 ^ 

2 

8.30 p.m.-8.30 a.m. 

080 



7‘i«> 

592^ 

04 

512 " 

588 

491 


8.30 a.m.-8,30 p.m. 

vS08 


486 ' 


3 

8.30 p.m, >-8.30 a.m. 
8.30 a.ni.“-8.30 jKiii. 

' i. 

7t»3 

2 

Htio ,, 

773 

632 • 

628 , 
580"^ 

8 

685 , 

717'“ ^ 

750 

669 ■ 

4 

8.30 p.m. >8.30 a.m. 
8.30 a.m.>-8.30 p.m. 

835 ^ 
798 • 

5 

935 j , 
819^ 

832^,-. 

712’^ 

/ 08 , 
016"^ 

23 

746 . 
622^-'^ 

^7^ ^ 14 
487 ' 

5 

8.. 30 p.m. -8.30 a.m, 
8,30 a.m,-8.30 p.m. 

um 

780"^ 

29 



032 , 

552”^ 

14 

*‘^78 

476 ' 

4*> 

438 

(> 

8.30 p.m.~8.30 a.m. 
8..‘10 a.m.->8.30 p.m. 

4- 14. 

lOJO , 
840 

875 

812 
670 ^ 

21 

^^4 j 3 

578 

6 (H) 

495 

7 

8.30p.m.-8.30 a.m. 
8,30 a.m.- 8,30 p.m. 

698 


691 

820 .,3 

669^*“^ 

674 
51K) ** 

14 

572 

509 ^ 

466 ^ 

8 

8.30 p.m. -8.30 a.m. 
8.30 a.ra,--8.30 p.m. 

673 


928 ,.j 

823 ^ ^ ^ 

882 

709 + ** 

660^ 

618’^ 

7 

588^ ^ 

034 , 

565^^“ 

9 

8.30 p.m.- 8.30 a.m. 
8.30 a.m.-8.30 p.m. 

951> 

626^ 

52 

853 

808 

042'^'’'’ 

598 .0 
542 + ‘’^ 

529^ 

512^ 

546^.,. 

436*^-^ 

10 

8.30 p.m.~8.30 a.m. 
8.30 a.m.-8.30 p.m. 

840 

576^ 

46 

03 n 

728^ ^ 

7)4 

575 


540 

696 

640'^ 


the night was, on an average, 16 % larger than in the daytime for the first 
3 days and 6*6 % larger during the last 3 days of the fasting. In the third 
series we succeeded in collecting the urine on each occasion except 6 out of a 
total of 120. The table shows a constantly increased output of nitrogen during 
the night, which persists in spite of the continued fasting. 

Only on 3 occasions out of 56, on which the morning and the evening 
figures were recorded, did we observe a lower output of nitrogen in the 
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morning than in the evening. To judge by the evening figures, the low output 
on one of these occasions (rabbit No. 2, first day) was certainly due to a 
defective evacuation of the bladder in the morning, and on another occasion 
(the same rabbit on the 5th day) it was probably due to the same reason. 

In the table the differences between the morning and the evening figures 
are given as percentages of the evening values. If we take the average for 
the positive figures, the increased output during the night amounts to 21-2 % 
for the first 3 days and to 15-8 % for the last 3. 



Time 


Fig. 5. Glycofjen content of the muscular tissue ( x •••••• x ) of mice, which had fasted 10 hours 

l^fore analysis, as compared with the glycogen content of the liver of the animals { x x ). 

In the series recorded in the table the rabbits showed no rise of tem- 
perature and a moderate decrease of weight, so that the results were not 
distorted by any complications. 



Time 

Fig. 6. Olyoogen content of the liver of mice, which had fasted 10 hours 
before the experiment and were kept fasting. 

It may be presumed that this increased nitrogen output during the night 
is genetically connected with the formation of glycogen. The cyclic accumu- 
lation of glycogen in the liver may be attributed partly to a conversion of 
proteins into glycogen. If we suppose that a rabbit excretes 1-5 g. nitre^en 
in 24 hours, the increased output daring the night would be about 0* 1-0-2 g., 
corresponding to approximately 0-4-1-0 g. glycogen. Thus in a rabbit’s liver 
weighing 60-70 g. up to 1-5 % of glycogen, or possibly somewhat more, could 
be formed solely from the excess of amino-aci^ deaminised during the night. 
It seems reasonable to assume that the body proteins participate in this 
process, seeing that it is only slightly afiected by fasting. 

The excess output of nitrogen in these experiments, which is about 10 % 
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of the total amount of nitrogen eliminated, must represent the minimum 
amount of proteins thus converted into glycogen. It may, however, be presumed 
that the proteins metabolised are transformed into glycogen to a much larger 
extent than can be traced in this way. 

Summary. 

There are cyclic changes in the glycogen content of the liver of rabbits, 
rats and mice, which are to a large extent independent of the intake of food. 
Glycogen accumulates in the liver during the night and disappears again to 
some extent during the next morning. The same occurs even in fasting animals. 

Similar periodical changes occur, though to a minor extent, in the muscles 
also. 

As might have been expected from the observations recorded above, mice 
show an increased resistance to insulin in the afternoon and particularly 
during the night. 

In rabbits, wh(ire these periodical changes are particularly striking, the 
urinary nitrogen output is increased during the night. In fasting rabbits 
the excess of nitrogen thus eliminated is about 2(1 % of the amount excreted 
during the day. This indicates that an increased deamination of amino-acids 
occurs during the night and that the formation of glycogen takes place partly 
at the expense of the body proteins. 

This investigation was aided by a grant from ‘‘Stiftelsen Therese och 
Johan Anderssons minne.*’ The authors’ thanks are due also to Mr Otto 
Bjurling, the Swedish insulin manufacturer, for facilities offered. 
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A DISTURBANCE in chlorine metabolism has long been associated as an etio- 
logical factor in the production of certain forms of tetany. MacCallum and 
his co-workers [1920] attributed the onset of tetany in cases of pyloric ob- 
struction to the loss of the gastric hydrochloric acid by the vomitus with 
the consequent production of an alkalosis. Grant [1922] found in one of six 
cases of adult tetany a marked reduction in the blood-chlorine. Iversen and 
Hansborg [1922] showed that after th}Troidectomy sodium chloride was re- 
tained in the tissues to an abnormal extent although the amount of chlorine 
in the blood was reduced. Parhon, Ballif and Derevici [1926] also reported 
a fall in the serum-chlorine. Rockemann [1923] found that tetany following 
injection of sodium dihydrogen phosphate was accompanied by decreased 
excretion of urinary chloride. 

The present investigation was undertaken primarily to stuily the changes 
in chlorine metabolism during conditions of tetany not associated with 
vomiting. Much work, however, has already been done indicating that in 
many forms of tetany there is a profound disturbance in calcium metabolism. 
Numerous experimental studies by Berkeley and Beebe [19(>9], Cooke [1911] 
and others showed that after parathyroidectomy there occurs a definite in- 
crease in the output of nitrogen, while Burns [1917] recorded a similar finding 
following guanidine injection. The first section of this paper accordingly deals 
with the effect of tetany on chlorine metabolism, while succeeding parts 
describe the alterations in nitrogen and mineral metabolism. 

Methods. 

Tetany was induced in cats by removal of the parathyroids and in rabbits 
by injection of guanidine. The parathyroids were first removed under chloro- 
form anaesthesia; this usually produced a condition of latent tetany indicated 
by sluggishness and the other characteristic manifestations. A second opera- 
tion of complete thyroidectomy led to the development of active tetany. The 
effect of guanidine was investigated by the subcutaneous injection of a 6 % 
solution of guanidine carbonate. 6 cc. were used in each case except rabbit 2 
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where the dose was 7 cc. An interval of 6 days elapsed between succeeding 
injections. The food was weighed and aliquot portions of each article of diet 
were analysed. The unused residues of the diet were kept, thoroughly mixed 
and analysed. Accordingly the intake during each period of the experiment 
was accurately known. The rabbits were fed on a mixture of equal parts of 
oats, bran and liri8e(‘d, while the cats received oatmeal porridge and milk. 
Urine and faeces were collected separately. The urine was analysed daily 
while the faeces for t*ach period were collected, dried on a steam-bath and 
analysed. The methods of analysis employed were: chloride [Van Slyke, 1923]; 
calcium [McCrudden, 1911]; phosphorus, Neumann, total nitrogen, Kjeldahl; 
purines, modifi(uJ Camerer m(‘thod [Cathcart et al.y 1925], creatine and crea- 
tinine, Eolin; ammonia, Folin aeration method; amino-acids, Sorensen. 

Chlorink. 

Restdts, 

A. Urine (Table I). It is clear that the urinary output of (chlorine was 
diminished after removal of parathyroids or injection of guanidine much 
more than can be accounted for by the decreased intake. Accordingly there 


Table I. Shotang intake, output and retention of chlorine in mg. daily. 


Cat 

JVriod 

Intake 

Output 

Re- 

tention 

re. 

/O ^ 

tention 

1 

1. Normal 

700-ti 

072-5 

118-1 

H-9 


2 . Latent tetany 

718-7 

400-0 

222-7 

30-9 


3. Recovery 

830-4 

529-4 

:ioio 

30*3 


4. Active tetany ... . . 

11)4-2 

Nil 

194 2 

I(H>0 


5. Keeovery 

700-0 

1207-0 

Negative 

Negative 

1! 

J. Normal ... 

910-0 

900-7 

12 3 

1-3 


2 . Latent tetany 

1(KK)0 

042-0 

:i58-0 

:i5-8 

3 

1. Normal 

707-4 

583-0 

123-8 

17-5 


2. Latent tetany 

528-0 

157-4 

370-6 

70-1 


3, Active tetany 

070 3 

1484 

527-9 

78-0 


4. Recovery 

707-4 

504 0 

143-4 

20-2 

4 

1. Normal 

400-7 

379-0 

21-1 

5-2 


2, Latent tetany 

400-4 

200-4 

140-0 

34-9 

5 

1. Normal 

431-4 

372-7 

i>8-7 

13-0 


2. Latent tetany ... ... 

430-0 

287-0 

143-0 

33-2 

Rabbit 

1 

1. Normal — 7 days 

30-0 

30-1 

0-5 

1-03 


2. Guanidine — 5 days ftdlowing Ist injection 

18-2 

8-0 

9-0 

52-7 


3. Guanidine — 5 days following 2nd injection 

8-55 

3 0 

5-55 

04-9 


4. Guanidine — lOdays following 3rdinjection 

7-1 

1-4 

5-7 

80-2 

2 

L Normal — 7 days 

28-4 

31-3 

12-9 




2. Guanidine — 5 da^’s after lat injection ... 

71 

4-04 

3-00 

4:m 

3 

1. Normal — 7 days 

42-0 

41*2 

1-4 

:i-3 


2. Guanidine — 5 days following 1st injection 

1005 

13-33 

2-72 

16-9 


3. Guanidine — 5 days following 2nd injection 

10-2 

4-70 

5-44 

53-3 


4. Guanidine — 10 days following 3rd injection 

14-2 

5-1 

9-1 

641 

4 

1. Normal — 7 days ... 

44-4 

42-0 

1*6 

34 


2. Guanidine — 6 days following Ist injection 

8-60 

4-54 

4-12 

47-5 


3. Guanidine — 6 days following 2nd injection 

7-1 

244 

4-06 

66-6 


4, Guanidine — 10 days following 3rd injection 

86 

2-40 

6-20 

72-1 

Bioohem. 1931 xxv 
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was actually an increased retention of chlorine during both latent and active 
tetany periods although the intake was in most cases much less than that of 
the normal. If sufficient chlorine had been ingested the retention was more 
marked in the active stage. 

B. Bhod (Table II). The immediate effect of an injection of guanidine on 
the total chlorine content of the blood was with one exception (rabbit 11) a 
reduction of 8 to 18 milli-equiv. per litre. This reduction was followed within 


Table II. Showhig total and volatile, chlorine of blood in nortml cohvdition 
and active and latetd tetany (m.-eq, per litre). 

Cat ] Cat 3 ('at 5 Cat (> ('at 7 Cat 8 



Total 

Vol. 

Total 

Vol. 

Total 

Vol 

Total 

Vol. 

Total 

Vol 

Total 

Vol 

period 

Cl 

Cl 

Cl 

Cl 

Cl 

Cl 

Cl 

Cl 

Cl 

Cl 

Cl 

Cl 

Nomial 

102-6 

14-6 

101-8 

11-4 

96-2 

10-4 

98-6 

11-8 

104-7 

12-2 

98-0 

10-0 


— 

— 

100-4 

10-4 

97-1 

11-2 

100-1 

11-8 

BXi-O 

12-0 

100-2 

10-4 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lOC-2 

11-7 

100-3 

10-5 

Latent tetany 












91-2 

12-9 

93-1 

10-3 

92*5 

12-1 

122-i 

19-8 

— 

— 

109-5 

20-4 

110-5 

181 

113-2 

17-4 

112-0 

14-0 


— 

— 

— 

— 

108-7 

18-3 

112-8 

20-6 

115-9 

17-3 

115-9 

19-8 


— 

— 

— 

— 

110-5 

12-3 

112-8 

20-3 

113-8 

20-0 

115-4 

19-2 

Active tetany 

— 


— 


110-0 

0-2 


— 

102-8 

0-0 

107-5 

1-0 

Recovery 

105-8 

12-6 

103-0 

11-0 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 


Normal 

liit day after 
1st injection 

4th day after 
1st injection 

1st day after 
2nd injection 

4th day after 
2nd injection 

Ist day after 
3rd injection 

8th day after 
3rd injection 


nabbit 1 Kabbit 2 Babbit 3 Babbit 4 Babbit 5 Babbit 8 



80-2 

80-0 

8-0 

10-2 

74- 6 

75- 1 

70-3 

0-0 

75-5 

81-8 

17-4 

80-4 

72-9 

-0-1 


86-0 

l(-7 


78-8 

-0-2 

— 

73-0 

12-0 




12-2 

12-0 

85-0 

84-8 

8-0 

10-4 

0-7 

76-8 

0-8 

15-3 

88-2 

19-3 

— 

76-8 

2-3 

— 

80-4 

19-0 

— 

75-9 

1-1 



73-0 

9-0 


77- 0 

78- 9 

11-2 

10-8 

82-5 

80-0 

02-5 

3-0 

70-3 

80-9 

20-0 

80-0 

70-7 

2-2 

t^-9 

80-5 

18-0 

78-8 

80-4 

4-9 

75-5 

78-1 

13-3 

07-7 


10-0 

10-0 

07-3 

07-4 

11-2 

11-5 

2-1 

50-8 

3-5 

17-8 

75-5 

10-3 

4-5 

58-8 

5-1 

18-4 

T5-9 

lC-1 

0-3 

70-2 

03 

7-2 

75-6 

10-7 


3 to 4 days by a return to a normal or slightly super-normal figure except in 
the period following the third injection. In two cases after the third injection 
a return to normal was recorded while in the other three the total chlorine 
was still further reduced. The volatile chlorine of the blood almost vanished 
immediately after administration of guanidine, only to return 4 days after 
the injection to a value exceeding the normal figure. 

Similar results were noted following the removal of parathyroids. The 
onset of latent tetany was accompanied by a decrease of the total chlorine 
of the blood with a rise in the volatile portion. As the state of latent tetany 
was prolonged the total chlorine rose to a value 10-15 % in excess of the 
normal, while the volatile chlorine became almost twice as great as in health. 
When active tetany was induced by a complete thyreo-parathyroidectomy 
the total chlorine still remained above normal in two of the three cases, while 
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the volatile form almost completely disappeared. In two cats in which as the 
result of treatment with saline there were no evident symptoms the blood- 
chlorine values were normal. 

C, Tissues (Table III). Analysis of the tissues showed that in both the 
latent and active stages of tetany due either to parathyroidectomy or guanidine 
poisoning there occurred a marked increase of the total Cl of muscle, heart 

Table III. Showing total and volatile chlorine of tissues in normal condition 
and active and latent tetany {m-eq. per litre). 




Muscle 

Heart 

Liver 

Kidney 

Lung 

Cat 

A 

B 

C 

Coticiition 

Nonnal 

>» 

Total 

Cl 

150 

13- 0 

14- 2 

Vol. 

C\ 

1*8 

41 

2*2 

Total 

Cl 

321 

2G-(> 

Vol. 

Cl 

(>1 

6-2 

Total 

Cl 

27-2 

20-3 

31-5 

Vol. 

Cl 

3-4 

7-8 

2-3 

; ! 

O'?® 

Vol. 

Cl 

70 

4*4 

50 

Total 

Cl 

6M 

62-5 

Vol, 

Cl 

IM 

11-7 


Average 

T4*3 

2*7 "" 

2^4 

6-2 

28-3 

4-5 

38-7 

6-5 

61-8 

___ 

6 

I.atent tetany 

51-0 

28'2 

67 0 

36*4 

34-5 

19-7 

51*2 

9-2 

57-7 

220 

2 

Active tetany 

ti3-6 

21 

77-8 

00 

62-2 

01 

66 3 

0-0 

420 

0-2 

6 

ft 

G3'8 

3-1 

8(>0 

0*7 

6t)0 

00 

63-3 

0-0 

51-2 

OO 

7 

if 

540 

0-2 

860 

01 

400 

17 

610 

0-0 

57*2 

M 

8 

If 

7G‘5 

0 7 

48-4 

0*4 

60-4 

0-2 

40-8 

0-8 

55-9 

2-9 


Aven»g(3 

050 

1-5 

~74F 

0-3 

57-2 

05 

56-1 

~ a2~ 

510 

M 

1 

Recovered 

400 

50 

50 5 

20-4 

28-2 

5-8 

500 

50 

510 

4-9 

a 


23 0 

34) 

400 

160 

300 

5-2 

5:3-0 

40 

610 

21-4 

Uabbit 

Average 

34-5 

43 


18 2 

291 


51-5 


52-5 


7 

Xoniial 

7-3 

37 

34'2 

99 

27-6 

3 5 





48-8 

10-2 

8 


ll-O 

30 

360 

9*6 

220 

20 

48*6 

14-1 

50 0 

150 

0 


15G 

4-7 

31-8 

85 

230 

5*1 

— 

53-8 

19-6 

49*2 

130 


Average 

11-3 

41 

350 

9-3 

24*2 


50*7 

16-9 

49-3 

150 

3 

Latent tetany 

35-0 

25-2 

550 

12-5 

39 5 

24*3 

:i7-8 

10-1 

43-5 

14-7 

4 

31-0 

19-9 

520 

70 

41-4 

14*9 

44*0 

9*9 

41-4 

no 

5 


41 0 

32-8 

.W’4 

122 

424 

241 

43 2 

25-6 

47-7 

17-7 


Average 

3^7 

2G4) 

541 

10-6 

41-1 


41-7 

15-3 

44-2 


1 

A<'tive tetany 

4G0 

0-2 

54-6 

0-6 

40-1 

1*5 

23-7 

0 8 

46-3 

0-3 

2 


42-4 

0*5 

56-4 

0-4 

38 9 

0-1 

29 8 

lO 

47-2 

04 

G 

n 

400 

2'8 

55-7 

1-9 

37-8 

1*8 

28*5 

1-4 

41-2 

1-2 


Average 

42-8 

1-2 

550 

lO 

38-9 

M 

27 3 

1-1 

44-9 

0-6 


and liver. Following injection of guanidine the total Cl of kidney and lung 
was reduced, while after removal of the parathyroids the Cl was increased in 
the kidney but reduced in the lung. During th? latent tetany stage the 
volatile Cl w’as increased markedly in muscle and liver and slightly in kidney 
in both series of experiments. In heart and lung the volatile portion was 
unchanged in the guanidine-treated group but definitely increased in the 
parathyroidectomy series. During active tetany in both groups there was 
almost complete disappearance of volatile Cl. Two cats, w^hich were killed 
during a period of freedom from all manifest signs of tetany, showed a moderate 
increase in the total Cl content of heart and skeletal muscle but otherwise 
practically normal values. 


60—2 
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Discussion. 

Guanidine. From these results it is permissible to conclude that guanidine 
poisoning creates a demand for chlorine in the tissues. The early fall in the 
total chlorine content of the blood coupled with the diminution in the urinary 
excretion is clearly a consequence of the withdrawal of chlorine to the tissues. 
The subsequent rise of the blood-chlorine is in all probability the result of 
gradual repletion of the blood from the chlorine ingested. 

It has already been shown that chlorine exists in part as a volatile organic 
compound which has the power of forming a complex with substances con- 
taining the amino-group [Morris and Morris, 1930]. When so combined the 
power of volatilisation at 100° is lost. The amount of non-volatile amino- 
chlorine complex depends on the proportion of volatile organic chlorine to 
amino-groups, closely following the adsorption formula. The changes in the 
content of volatile chlorine of blood and tissues are strongly suggestive of the 
formation of amino-compounds in the tissues. Within 24 hours of the injection 
of guanidine the volatile chlorine of the blood has completely disappeared 
while the non-volatile fraction remains practically unaltered in amount. As 
there is no excessive excretion of chlorine it must be concluded that the 
volatile chlorine has gone to the tissues. Four days after the injection the 
volatile chlorine in the blood has increased above its normal value. Meanwhile 
in order to satisfy the extra demands there is an excessive retention of the 
chlorine ingested. The results of tissue analysis during the latent tetany stage 
conform with this view. It is seen that during that period there is a great 
increase in the total chlorine, affecting in muscle and liver only the volatile 
form. Renal tissue, however, contains rather less chlorine in this period, the 
result probably of less chlorine having been carried to the kidney for excretion. 
It is possible that the increase of volatile chlorine is due to the presence of 
guanidine itself. If that were so it would be reasonable to expect either that 
it should be more or less uniformly distributed over the tissues or that excess 
should be found only in the liver, the chief seat of deamination. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that skeletal muscle, one of the chief centres of metabolic 
activity, shows equally with liver a marked increase in the amount of volatile 
chlorine. 

In the stage of active tetany the striking feature of the results of tissue 
analysis is the great diminution in volatile chlorine, which must be due to 
the presence of excessive amount of amino-compound. The total chlorine of 
all the tissues except kidney remains high as in the latent tetany stage. 

ParcUhyrmdectomy. The results show that chlorine metabolism was affected 
in almost the same manner as in guanidine poisoning In several instances 
intraperitoneal injection of sodium chloride led to a rapid disappearance 
of the symptoms. This was shown by Paton and Findlay [1917] who at- 
tributed the beneficial action of the saline to a dilution of the poison. It 
seems from the present study more correct to refer the effect of administered 
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chlorido to a neutralisation of the protein breakdown product by the forma- 
tion of an amino-chlorine complex. 

It appears justifiable, therefore, to conclude that the production of tetany 
by guanidine poisoning or by parathyroidectomy is the result of excessive 
proteolysis leading to the liberation of a large amount of arnino-nitrogen which 
unites with the volatile chlorine. As long as the ratio of volatile chlorine to 
araino-nitrogen is maintained above a certain value manifest symptoms of 
tetany do not appear. When the liberation of amino-nitrogen proceeds apace 
and reduces this ratio the volatile chlorine disappears owing to the formation 
of a non-volatile complex, and active tetany ensues. Should the ratio again 
bt‘ raised by the par(*nteral administration of chlorine, owing to the rapid 
formation of volatile chlorine the symptoms again become latent. It is well 
known that th<‘ feeding of meat hastens the* onset of tetany, a result to be 
expected in view of the increased amount of circulating amino-nitrogen. This 
view would explain the discordant results recorded of guanidine poisoning. 
Obviously the production of manifest tetany would depend on two factors, 
(a) the extent of j*rotein breakdown and (b) the available supply of chlorine. 
The greatt^r tin* supply of chlorine the larger would be the dose of guanidine 
TK^eessary to produce symptoms. Further, the guanidine having itself an 
amino-group might conceivably be detoxicated before it <ould act on the 
tissues, {)rovided there was available an abundance of chlorine. 

Still further suj)port is lent to our hypothesis by a consideration of gastric 
tetany. In this form there is a great loss of chlorine by the vomitus leading 
to a great df'ficiency in the tissues, which coincides with normal or slightly 
ex<^essive liberation of amino-nitrogen. Furth'T, it is of interest to state that 
ill the idiopathic tetany of children there also occurs a marked retention of 
chlorine [Morris and MacRae, 193JJ. 

Nitrogex. 

The results noted in Table IV indicate that, following parathyroidectomy, 
in spite of decreased intake the urinary output of nitrogen was markedly 
increased so that the retention was greatly diminished, there being in four 
instances a net loss. The faecal nitrogen content varied but little. This is in 
accord with the numerous experimental studies previously recorded by 
Berkeley and Beebe [1909] and others for tetania parathyreopriva and by 
Burns [1917] for guanidine tetany. The partition of nitrogen in the urine is of 
importance in indicating the source of the excess nitrogen. The results hereto- 
fore recorded in the literature are conflicting. Berkeley and Beebe [1909] found 
an increase in the ammonia of the blood and mine and because of this and 
of the effectiveness of calcium therapy in parathyroid tetany and ammonia 
intoxication concluded that the excess of ammonia was the causal agent in the 
production of tetany. Falta and Kahn [1912] and Underhill et aL [1922] also 
found an increase in ammonia whereas Carlson and Jacobson [1911], Green- 
wald [1913], Albertoni [1914] could only show a slight rise in the ammonia 
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Table IV. Showing intake, output and retention of nitrogen in g. daily. 


Cat 

Period 

Intake 

Urine 

Output 

Paecoa 

1 

Normal 

3-5200 

1-2400 

1-0209 


Latent 

3-2700 

1-9725 

1-7100 


Active 

0-72a5 

1-5170 

0-0000 


Recovery 

2-9100 

0-8824 

0-0911 

2 

Normal 

5-7370 

1-7130 

3-5400 


Latent 

6-7000 

2-8180 

3-7010 

3 

Nonnal 

3-9000 

0-088(i 

02781 


Latent 

1-3730 

0-8770 

0-0370 


Active 

0-7080 

2-1443 

ooooo 


Recovery 

3-9000 

0-G640 

02581 

4 

Normal 

3-5300 

0-5900 

0-2820 


Latent 

2-2800 

0-8430 

0-1280 

5 

Normal 

2-0140 

0-7300 

00900 


Latent 

2-0500 

0-9512 

00821 

Babbit 

1 

Normal 

1-4301 

0-7707 

0-3240 


1st injection 

0-7322 

03980 

03329 


2nd „ 

0-3000 

0-2310 

02225 


3rd „ 

0-2800 

0-3137 

02005 

2 

Normal 

1-1072 

05997 

0-2490 


Ist injection 

0-2800 

0-2460 

0-1380 

3 

Normal 

1-7875 

08857 

06000 


1st injection 

0-64(4 

0-3852 

02082 


2nd „ 

0-4118 

0-3148 

0-1071 


3rd „ 

0-5720 

0-5839 

01109 

4 

Normal 

1-8000 

08420 

05850 


1st injection 

0-3489 

0-1870 

0-1800 


2nd „ 

0-3000 

03201 

0-1075 


3rd „ 

0-3000 

0-4333 

0-10({9 


« 

The figures for creatinine, amir 





Totals 

Amino-* 



Reten- 


crea- 

acid- 

Purine*- 

Total 

tion 

NH, 

tinine 

N 

N 

2-8000 

0-0592 



107-40 

101-52 

3-478 

3-0825 

0-4125 

— 

60-20 

369-50 

31-500 

15170 

0-79ti5 

— 

7070 

203-00 

30-080 

1-5174 

1-3920 

— 

124-40 

172-02 

3-500 

5-2530 

O4S40 



234-30 

113-40 

0-450 

6-5790 

0-8790 

— 

06-76 

3^44-25 

20-410 

0-9007 

2-9333 

0-1294 

137-01 

63-95 

2-514 

0-9140 

0-4590 

0-0346 

39-30 

301-25 

37-829 

2-1443 

1-4303 

0-0239 

53-90 

302-00 

105-148 

0-9121 

2-9879 

0-0081 

110-92 

02-83 

9-201 

08780 

2-0520 

01074 

220-32 

43-38 

1-538 

09710 

1-3090 

0-0507 

136-60 

47-54 

41-025 

0-8200 

1-793^4 

01279 

243-00 

70-05 

1-032 

1-0333 

1-0107 

0-0515 

157-00 

00-13 

44-000 

M007 

03294 

0-0290 

24-50 

01-30 

9-87 

0-7315 

00007 

0-01(«5 

25-10 

38-00 

11-80 

045a5 

-01535 

00014 

4-90 

8210 

31-72 

0 5142 

-02282 

O-iKXM 

— 

131-40 

33-87 

08487 

0-2585 

0-0370 

24-60 

22<K) 

12-04 

0-3840 

-0-0980 

00080 

25-00 

53-40 

12-01 

1-4857 

03018 

0-0)96 

17-40 

2775 

12-90 

05934 

0-051K) 

0-0070 

18-(V5 

17-58 

10 20 

04219 

-OOlOl 

00018 

5-18 

4184 

30-70 

0-0948 

-01228 

O(X)08 


174-40 

25-40 

1-4270 

0 3730 

0-0113 

13-53 

20-00 

9-87 

0-3670 

-0-0181 

0-0123 

13-00 

10-08 

U)-(X) 

0-4270 

-01270 

0-Ok‘»8 

5-80 

81-00 

24 27 

05402 

-0-2402 

OOOlO 

— 

152-80 

22-89 


>-acid-N and purine- N are in mg. daily. 


excreted in the urine and no excess in the blood. Carlson and Jacobson [1911] 
also showed that there is a difiFerence in the therapeutic actions of calcium 
salts in ammonia poisoning and tetany. Wilson, Stearns and Thurlow [1915] 
found a lowering of the ammonia coefiicient during latent, but a rise during 
active tetany. MacCallum and VoegtUn [1911] on the other hand obtained 
a definite increase immediately after parathyroidectomy. Cooke [1910] and 
Palladin and Grilliches [1924] reported in tetania parathyreopriva an increase 
in the total creatinine output whereas Burns [1917] obtained the opposite 
result after parathyroidectomy but a slight increase in guanidine tetany. Esau 
and Stoland [1930] concluded that the initial effect of parathyroidectomy is 
on tissue metabolism, the substance chiefly affected being phosphagen. 
Justschenko [1913] found an increase in the output of amino-acids, while Falta 
and Kahn’s [1912] results indicated no change in the excretion of amino-acids 
but a rise in the peptide-nitrogen of the urine. Bums [1917] reported a slight 
rise in the output of amino-acids after one injection of guanidine. 

Our results demonstrate the following points. 

Total creatinine. After removal of the parathyroids there was a definite 
decrease in the amoimt of total creatinine during latent and active tetany 
with a tendency to return to normal in the recovery stage- After the first 
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injection of guanidine, however, the output was unchanged or slightly in- 
creased but following the later injections it was markedly diminished. After 
the third injection creatinine could not be detected in the urine. 

Ammonia. The amount excreted was diminished, the decrease becoming 
more marked as the tetany became more manifest. 

Amino-acids. After parathyroidectomy the amino-acid content of the urine 
was markedly increased in all the tetany j)eriods except two (in one it was 
practically unchanged and in the other somewhat reduced). Following the 
first injection of guanidine there occurred except in rabbit 2 a decrease in the 
amount of amino-acid excreted. The later injections of guanidine led to a 
marked increase in the output. 

Purine-nitrogen. In all cases the output of purine-nitrogen was definitely 
increased. 

From these results it seems fair to conclude that an immediate and im- 
portant effect of parathyroid(*ctomy and guanidine poisoning is an excessive 
tissue catabolism. It also seems that the eff(‘ct on nitrogen metabolism is 
roughly parallel wifh tlie degree of tetany produced. This is more apparent 
in the guanidine series where it is evident that the effect of guanidine is de- 
pendent on the dosage. The second and third injections produced more 
marked effects. 

Minerals. 

It is clear that comparison b<*tween the retentions of calcium and phos- 
phorus in the various periods is difficult owing to the difference in intakes. 
Accordingly w^e have estimated the retention as a percentage of the intake. 
In calculating the difference in the amount of calcium or phosphorus excreted 
we have calculated the expected excretion of the normal period on the same 
calcium or phosphorus intake as that of the tetany period. This admittedly is 
not satisfactory, but the fact that we obtain such close correlation between the 
excess calcium cakmlated on this basis and the excess amino-acids seems to 
afford some justification for this method of computation. The only other 
course is to withhold food entirely during all the periods. Such a procedure 
is open to the very serious objection that ketosis wdth all its concomitant 
metabolic effects complicates the picture. 

Calcium. 

Our results (Table V) may be summarised as follows. 

After removal of the parathyroids the urinary output of calcium was in- 
creased in the stage of latent tetany and still more in the active period, the 
faecal output was decreased but not markedly so and the retention of calcium 
calculated as a percentage of the intake was decreased. 

After the first injection of guanidine there occurred a decrease of urinary 
calcium. The second and still more the third administration of guanidine led 
to a rise in the amount of calcium in the urine. The percentage retention was 
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Table V. Shomng itUake, output and retention of calcium and 
phosphorus in g. daily. 


Calcium Phosphorus 






Output 


Retention 



Output, 


Reiention 

Cat 

Period 

Intake 

Urine 

Faeces 

Total 

Total 

% 

Intake 

Urine 

Faeces 

Tf>tal 

Total 

% 

1 

Normal 

0-3309 

0-mi 1 

0 1034 

0-134;5 

0-1904 

59.3 

0-4107 

01.545 

0-1325 

0*2870 

0-12:i7 

30-1 


Latent 

0-2512 

0-0388 

00878 

0-1200 

0-1240 

49-0 

0-3078 

0-1007 

0-0870 

0*2543 

0-1135 

.30-8 


Activv 

O-OTOT) 

0-0410 

O-OtKK) 

0-0410 

0-0355 

40-1 

0-1821 

0-1210 

0-00(X) 

0-1210 

0-0014 

33-9 


Kecftverj^ 

0-1900 

o-o:ir>4 

0-0512 

0-0800 

0-109*4 

55-‘) 

0-1900 

0-0800 

0*0-4:18 

0-1238 

0-0002 

82-7 

2 

Normal 

0-3417 

0-0020 

0-1450 

0-2070 

0-1347 

39-4 

0-4715 

0-2017 

()-22tX) 

0-1217 

0-fU98 

24-7 


Latont 

0-3035 

0-1480 

0 1070 

0-2550 

0-1079 

29-7 

0-4:100 

0-22.50 

0-1302 

0-3552 

0-0748 

:i3-2 

3 

Normal 

0-2030 

0-0140 

0-1322 

0-1*402 

(MV>08 

38-0 

0-293.3 

O-UXX) 

0-1972 

.-0-;i003 

-0-01,30 



Latent 

0-1270 

0-0113 

0-1021 

0-1134 

0-0130 

10-9 

0-1.530 

0-0792 

0-(KU 

0-1023 

-()-(XX)3 

— 


Active 

0-a')7O 

0-0)-40 

0-{XX)0 

OfXUO 

-0(X170 

— 

O-IKX) 

0-1028 

(HXXXJ 

0 1028 

-0-0528 

— 


Recovery 

0-2030 

O-OKX) 

0-1411 

0-1511 

0-0519 

25-0 

0-29.33 

0-0705 

0-2324 

0-:i029 

-0-(X)90 

— 

4 

Normal 

0-2010 

0-0(Hi8 

0-1021 

0-1089 

0-0921 

45-8 

028:10 

0-(»)2.5 

0*1001 

0 1920 

0-0904 

31-9 


Latent 

0-1G50 0-0113 

0-0780 

0-0899 

0-0751 

.45 5 

0 2500 

0-1074 

o-(x;25 

0-1099 

0-0801 

32-0 

fi 

Normal 

0-1090 

0 (X)89 

0-088,5 

0-0974 

0-0710 

42-4 

0 2280 

0-093.5 

0 0870 

01805 

0-0475 

20-8 


Latent 

0-1350 

0-0085 

0-(X514 

O-tHitK) 

0-(X«>l 

18-2 

0-1050 

0-(X)10 

()*o:i9o 

01.300 

0*0.3.50 

21-2 

Kablut 

1 

Normal 

0-0904 

0-0094 

0-0304 

0-a398 


5(i-0 

fHX)IO 

0-.5737 

0.15.55 

0-7292 

0*1718 

19-0 


1st injection 

0-0-474 

0 (KUO 

0-0151 

0-0197 

00277 

58-1 

0-45(X) 

0-2870 

0-0780 

0-:i().50 

0-08.50 

18-9 


2nd 

0-0242 

0-0041 

0-0085 

0-0120 

0-0110 

47 9 

0-2(X)2 

0-1103 

0-0295 

O-KiftH 

0-0.301 

15-2 


3r(l „ 

0-0185 

OtX)92 

O-tXKU 

0-0153 

0-0032 

17-3 

0 1802 

0-1413 

0 0188 

0-l(X)l 

0*0201 

JM 

2 

Normal 

0-070t) 

0*0073 

0-0230 

0-()3f»9 

0-0.391 

55-8 

O-OtiOO 

():XXX) 

0-1270 

0 1270 

0*2390 

35-9 


Lst injwtiori 

0-0201 

0-0022 

0-(X)70 

(HX)92 

0-0109 

54-2 

0-18(H) 

0*1108 

0-0404 

0 1182 

0-(h'U8 

34-3 

3 

Normal 

01140 

0-0120 

0-0401 

0-0521 

o-txno 

4V7 

M3 10 

0 7032 

0 219.5 

0 9827 

0*1513 

13-3 


1st injection 

0-0380 

0-fK)39 

0-0128 

0-01(57 

0-0213 

,50-0 

0-3808 

0 2(«)K 

0-0740 

0;i318 

0 0480 

12-4 


2nd „ 

0-0282 

0-0047 

04X)90 

0*014.3 

0-0139 

49-3 

0-2(«X) 

0*2015 

0-032,5 

0 2340 

0 02(X) 

10-0 


3r(l „ 

0-0370 0-0201 

0-0122 

0-0323 

(V(xm 

12-0 

0-3(XK) 

0*2888 

0-0408 

0*:i29(i 

0-0304 

8-4 

4 

Normal 

0-1135 

0-0289 

0-0105 

0-0594 

0-0541 

47-0 

M4fKI 

0*7850 

0-1740 

0-9.590 

0-1813 

15-9 


1st injection 

0-0224 

0-00(50 0-0054 

0-001 4 

0-0110 

49-0 

0 2190 

o-j:i8o 

0-0444 

0-1824 

0-0102 

210 


2nd „ 

0-0242 

0-01 18 

0-CK)70 

0-0188 

0-0054 

22-3 

0-2002 

0-1178 

0.fr2H(i 

0-1704 

0-0238 

11-9 


3r,l „ 

00242 

0-0181 

O-OOOCi 

0*(e47 

-0-0005 

— 

0 2(XL> 

0!.5(>3 

0-0205 

0-1708 

0-02:14 

11-7 


unchanged or slightly increased after the first injection of guanidine l)ut 
diminished after the second and third doses. 

Cybulski [1906], Haskins and Gerstenherger [1909] and Salvesen [1923] 
found a decreased retention of calcium in tetany, the increased output being 
both by urine and faeces. Cooke [1910] failed to obtain an increase of calcium 
either in the urine or faeces and maintained that tetany was produced by an 
altered salt equilibrium brought about by accumulation of acid. Greenwald 
[1929] although he upholds the low calcium theory of the causation of tetany, 
found with Hastings and Murray [1921] a retention of calcium. Several in- 
vestigators have mentioned the possibility of acid substances being involved 
in the increased loss of lime. Thus Salvesen attributed the loss of lime to the 
high phosphate content of the blood. Table VI shows the close relationship 
between the excess excretion of total calcium and that of amino-acids. The 
excess amino-acid/excess calcium ratio in the parathyroidectomy series varied 
from 10*3 to 10*8 in all but one instance and in all but two of the guanidine 
series from 9*6 to 11-0. In the exceptions it will be noted that there was an 
actual increase in the retention of calcium and a reduction in the output of 
amino-acids. The other results which show such a close correlation, seem to 
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Table VI. Calcium and amino-acid excretion. 




Excess Ca 

Excess amino-acid 




over normal 

over normal 

Amino-acid 

('at 

iVriod 

i‘xcretion in g. 

excretion in g. 

Calcium 

1 

Latent 

0024r) 

0*25804 

10*53 


Aotivv 

0(K>99 

0*10210 

10*31 

2 

Latent 

00220 

0*23805 

10*82 

3 

Latent 

0*0220 

0*23730 

10*78 


Active 

00230 

0*23805 

10*35 

4 

Latent 

0*orK4 

0*00410 

10*4 

f) 

Latent 

-0 (K)80 

-0*01052 

1*32 



(ret/cntion) 

(retention) 


Kub))it 





1 

i«t inje(‘tioii 

-0*(K)38 

-0*0227 

3*91 


2n(l 

0*0020 

0*0208 

10*4 


3r<l ,, 

0(K)71 

0 0701 

9*9 

2 

1st 

0*(Mi31 

0*0314 

10*1 

3 

1st 

~0*0(K)7 

-0*01017 

14*5 


2n(l 

0*0014 

0 01409 

10*0 


3r<.l 

0*0154 

0*14065 

9*5 

4 

1st 

-0*0004 

-0 00392 

9*8 


-n<l 

0*(MJtil 

OOOl(M) 

10*0 


3r(l 

0 0120 

0*13280 

11*0 


indicate that there is some etiological relationship between the excess pro- 
duction of amino acids and the decreased retention of calcium. These findings 
l^d one tentatively to sugg<‘st that the deealcificatioii of the bones which 
has been shown radiologically to occur after parathyroidectomy [Erdheim, 
1911] may be due to the formation of amino-acids in excessive amounts. 

Phofi'phoruff. 

Greenwald [1922] found a decreased retention of phosphorus during the 
latent stage following parath 3 Toidectomy and a marked increase during the 
active period. Recently Greenwald [1929] concluded that the only tw^o con- 
stant changes following parathyroidectomy were a fall in scrum-calcium and 
a retention of phosphorus and maintained that the phosphorus is precipitated 
in the tissues as calcium })hosphate. The increase in blood-phosphorus he 
attributed to a breakdown of lipoids and proteins containing phosphorus. 
Esau and Stoland [1930] have elaborated this theor\’ on the basis of the recent 
work carried out on the relationship of phosphocreatine to muscle metabolism. 

The results in connection with phosphorus metabolism are given in 
Table V. They indicate that after parathyroidectomy there is but slight 
change in the retention of phosphorus. After injection of guanidine the per- 
centage retention of phosphorus is diminished, the diminution becoming more 
marked after succeeding injections. Owing to the marked reduction in the 
intake it may be urged that the decrease in the percentage is a result not of 
abnormal metabolic processes but simply of the smaller amounts ingested. 
In rabbit No. 4, however, the intake of phosphorus vras increased in the 
periods following the second and third injections and despite this the absolute 
amount of phosphorus retained was appreciably less. This lends support to the 
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view that there is an increased catabolism of phosphorus-containing sub- 
stances as a result of guanidine poisoning. 

In view of the diminished retention of calcium and the fact that four-fifths 
of the calcium of the body is united with phosphorus it seems at first glance 
strange that the phosphorus retention should not run parallel with that of 
calcium. It has to be remembered, however, that whereas practically the sole 
depot of calcium is bony tissue, considerable amounts of phosphorus are also 
found in combination with lipoids and nitrogenous substances. 

On the basis of the results recorded here it seems possible to formulate a 
hypothesis as to the chemical pathogenesis of tetany produced either by 
parathyroidectomy or by injection of guanidine. The primary effect in both 
cases is to produce an abnormal protein catabolism resulting in the formation 
of some toxic amino-compound which immediately combines with an organic 
chlorine compound. Simultaneously there occurs an excessive catabolism of 
phosphorus-containing substances and formation of large amounts of amino- 
acids. The effect on calcium and phosphorus suggests that the excess amino- 
acid carries away calcium from the bone leaving phosphorus either to be 
excreted or to form a phosphocreatine compound. Whether the extra phospho- 
creatine formed in the body is the result of excessive guanidine formation 
following parathyroidectomy we have no means of deciding from the data 
presented here. It is certainly suggestive that injection of guanidine produces 
metabolic results bearing a striking resemblance to those following removal 
of the parathyroids. 

There is not the same gradation in the results observed following guanidine 
injection as there is after parathyroidectomy. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that in the latter case the abnormality produced leads either to con- 
tinuous production of some abnormal substance or to an equally continuous 
process of excessive protein breakdown. In guanidine poisoning under the 
conditions of the experiment there is but one massive injection of poison. If 
this dose is too great death is likely to ensue, whereas if the body is able to 
deal with it a return to normal is likely to follow provided a second injection 
is not given too quickly. The fact that chlorine is retained in such large amount 
after even a single injection of guanidine, and this despite the fact that there 
is comparatively little upset of nitrogen metabolism, suggests that guanidine 
is detoxicated by a chlorine compound. If the available chlorine is sufficient 
to detoxicate the guanidine there will be but little disturbance. This would 
explain the variability in the results recorded of guanidine injection. The 
immediate effect at any rate seems to depend not simply on the amount of 
guanidine injected but on the amount of available chlorine. The fact that 
succeeding doses of guanidine of the same amount as the first produce effects 
quite out of proportion to the first indicates that the amount of available 
chlorine progressively decreases. 

The actual onset of active tetany, if this hypothesis be correct, does not 
occur until the amount of toxic substance exceeds the amount of available 
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chlorine. As already mentioned this would explain the conditions of so-called 
tetania chloropriva. Furthermore, the carrpng away of the calcium by the 
excess amino-acids would account for the low serum-calcium. The rise in 
inorganic phosphorus which tends to occur could be explained by the extra 
production of acid-soluble phosphorus resulting from abnormal nucleoprotein 
catabolism. 

Summary. 

Following parathyroidectomy or injection of guanidine there occur the 
following metabolic disturbances. 

A. Chlorine. There is a marked retention of chlorine in the tissues. In the 
latent tetany stage there is an increase of volatile chlorine both in the blood 
and tissues while in the active period there is almost complete absence of volatile 
chlorine. 

B. Nitrogen. There is an increased catabolism of tissue protein associated 
with a rise in the urinary output of total nitrogen, amino-acids and purine- 
nitrogen and a fall in creatinine and ammonia. 

C. Calcium. The percentage retention is decreased as a result of relative 
excess in the urinary excretion. There is a correlation between the excess of 
calcium and amino-acids excreted. 

D. Phosphorus. The retention is either slightly diminished or unchanged. 

It is suggested (1) that the primary effect in both parathyroidectomy and 

guanidine poisoning is an abnormal breakdown of tissue proteins and that 
the changes in calcium, phosphorus and chlorine arc secondary to the dis- 
turbance in nitrogen metabolism, and (2) that the appearance of active tetany 
is in part at any ratt; due to a relative deficiency of chlorine compared with 
some toxic amino-compound occurring in the course of protein breakdown. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the advice and helpful criticism given by 
Prof. E. P. Cathcart. Prof. G. B. Fleming, Dr Stanley Graham, and Dr Norman 
C. Wright. Thanks are also due to Mr John Bell, head attendant at the Institute 
of Physiology, for his helpful assistance. We are indebted to the Medical 
Research Council for defraying the expenses of the investigation and for a 
personal grant to one of us (N.M.). 
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Since the original isolation by Thudichum [1874] of lecithin from bruin tissue, 
the study of this substance in relation to its chemistry and to its physiological 
significance has been a subject of increasing interest. The work of Willstatter 
and Liidecke [1904], of MacLean [1912, 1915] and of Levene and his co-workers 
[1918, 1921, 1922, 1927] on the nature of its cleavage products on hydrolysis 
and on the preparation of the phosphatide in a pure state has thrown much 
Ught on the chemical nature of lecithin. Within recent years Griin and Lim- 
pacher [1927] have succeeded in synthesising, from distearin, phosphoric 
anhydride and choline, interesting substances, which, if not identical with the 
naturally occurring phosphatidcs, are certainly remarkably like them in their 
physical and chemical properties. 

The role of phosphatides in metabolism has been a matter of considerable 
speculation and much exj)eriment. McCollum et al. [1912] have shown that 
the nature of the fatty acid radicals in the lecithin of eggs changes with, and 
is presumably dependent on, the nature of the fats contained in the diet. 
Levene and Simms [1921] have shown that, as in the case of the fats them- 
selves, the fatty acid radicals of the lecithin isolated from liver arc more 
unsaturated than those of lecithin from brain or eggs. The view has been 
repeatedly advanced that the phosphatides play an important part in the 
metabolism of the fats as a whole. The fact that lecithin is more readily 
oxidised and hydrolysed than neutral fat and that the lecithin-fat of the liver, 
where desaturation is thought to take place, is more unsaturated than the 
fat of other parts of the body, may be taken as evidence supporting this view. 
Bloor and Knudson [1916, 1917] have observed a definite increase in the 
phosphatide content of both corpuscles and plasma following the ingestion 
of a meal containing fat, and Sinclair [1929] has found that the ingestion of 
cod-liver oil increases the iodine value of the lipoid fatty acids of the mucosa. 

The importance of phosphatides as essential fat is well illustrated in the 
brain. This organ which contains the largest amount of phosphatide loses none 
of it during starvation, and the inference that this form of fat is essential to 
the life of the organ would seem justifiable. 
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The role of the body enzymes in relation to lecithin has received con- 
siderable attention from various workers. Bokay [1877J investigated the 
action of the intestinal lipase, and since then many publications dealing with 
the hydrolysis of lecithin by intestinal and ricinus lipase have appeared. 
Some of the more recent W’ork in this connection is due to Contardi and Latzer 
[1927], who studied the hydrolysis of lecithin cadmium chlorides, and by Paal 
[1929] who found the lipase cleavage of lecithin to give parallel results for 
the liberation of fatty acid and choline. 

Since the study of body phosphatases during recent years has led to such 
important results in the elucidation of bone formation [Robison, 1923; 
Robison and Soames, 1924, 1925; Martland and Robison, 1926, 1927] and 
other physiological processes in health and disease [Kay, 1926, 1928, 1930; 
Neuberg, 1918, 1926, 1928; Meyerhof, 1928], it seemed possible that a study 
of the action of an enzyme which would hydrolyse lecithin to liberate phos- 
phate might lead to a better understanding both of the chemical nature of 
this substance and of its significance in the body processes. 

Kay [1926] noted the presence of a feeble “lecithinase’' in an extract of 
kidney, which slowly hydrolysed phosphate from lecithin at 37° and had an 
optimum of 7-4, about that of the tissues. He regards this as being a 
different enzyme from kidney phosphatase, the optimum jojj of which is 8-9, 
and which he has some experimental evidence to show is identical with in- 
testinal and bone phosphatase. The latter Martland and Robison [1926] state 
to be without action on phosphatides. 

The action of a phosphate-liberating enzyme on lecithin is more complex 
than that of the bone phosphatase on hexose- or glycero-phosphate, since it 
involves the cleavage of both choline and the glycerol residue. This, however, 
might be said of the enzymic hydrolysis of any secondary ester of phosphoric 
acid where two esterified groups must be separated in order to liberate free 
phosphoric acid; and the optimum for hydrolysis of su<^h esters, 7*7, as 
found by Asakawa [1929]^, is remarkably near that reported in a former in- 
vestigation [King and Page, 1930] for the enzyme contained in extracts of 
intestine and kidney which hydrolysed lecithin most actively at 7*6~7‘6. 
This question of the relation of the enzymes responsible for the hydrolysis of 
primary and secondary esters of phosphoric acid and of lecithin will be dealt 
with more fully in a later communication. The investigation detailed in this 
paper consists of a study of the liberation of phosphoric acid from lecithin 
under various conditions and of the occurrence and distribution of the enzyme 
responsible for this hydrolysis in a large number of animal tissues. 

Experimental. 

That there is an enzyme present in autolysing tissues which is responsible 
for the liberation of free phosphate from compounds other than those usually 

^ Asakawa investigated the action of kidney phosphatase on a lai^e number of primary and 
secondary esters of phosphoric acid, including diphenyl, dioresyl, diglyceiyl and diethyl phosphatew 
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referred to as “acid-soluble’’ may be inferred from the fact that the “free 
phosphate” in a trichloroacetic acid extract of a tissue made after a few days’ 
autolysis is greater than the “total phosphate” present in such an extract 
of the fresh tissue. This is shown by Table I where are given the amounts, 
at different times, of free and total phosphate present in the trichloroacetic 
a<*id extracts of aliquot portions of composite samples of rabbit liver and 
kidney, which were ground with sand and water and allowed to autolyse in 
the presence of chloroform. It is probable that this extra phosphate from a 
non-acid-soluble source is largely derived from lecithin, and it seemed worth 
w’hilf' to investigate the enzyme responsible for this hydrolysis. 

Table I. 

Kidney Liver 



Froc 

Total 

Frt^e 

Total 


phosphate 

phosphate 

phosphate 

phosphate 


rag. 1^ in 1 cc. of trichloroacetic 

mg. F in 1 cc, 

. of trichloroacetic 

Lays 

acid extract 

acid extract 

0^ 

oii:i 

0-128 

0-211 

0-265 

1 

01 15 

— 

0*242 

— 

4 

0131 

— 

— 

0 209 

6 

(M34 

0-134 

0 271 

— 

7 

0141 

— 

0-289 

— 

9 

0148 

— 

0-298 

0-306 

11 

0-149 

0-1.50 

0-304 



13 

15 

0-153 

0 155 

— 

0-318 

— 


MacLean [1927] has pointed out that probably in none of the researches 
on the action of enzymes on lecithin has pure lecithin been used. The obvious 
impurity of commercial lecithin, must, of course, complicate any results where 
this material is used as a substrate. One brand of egg-lecithin, which was 
tried, was only 40 % precipitable by cadmium chloride, and this preci- 
pitate, when freed from cadmium and dissolved in ether, gave only a very 
small precipitate when poured into acetone. 

With purified lecithins from different sources, however, there seems to be 
very little difference in the amount of hydrolysis by the phosphate-splitting 
enzyme. Tabic II contains the results of the hydrolysis of three different 
lecithins by different amounts of enzyme solutions prepared by extracting 
ground-up beef kidney and small intestine of rabbit with 20 times their 
weight of distilled water saturated with chloroform. The lecithins used in 
these experiments were prepared from eggs, from brain, and from Kahlbaum’s 
lecithin, by the method of Levene and Rolf [1927]. Emulsions of the lecithins 
were made by ruiming 1 volume of 2*5 % alcoholic solution of the lecithin 
into 10 volumes of hot borate buffer (Palitzsch) at 7*5, with vigorous 
shaking. This gives a permanent emulsion of lecithin which contains 0*6 mg. 
of phosphorus in 5 cc. and practically no free phosphate. For the enzymic 
hydrolysis a series of test-tubes containing 6cc. of lecithin emulsion and 
various amounts of the tissue extract were incubated in the presence of a 
drop of chloroform and toluene for 48 hours at 37*6®. Controls consisted of 
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5cc. of borate buffer plus the same amounts of extract. Previous work 
[King and Page, 1930] had shown that there is practically no increase in the 
free phosphate of a lecithin emulsion itself when incubated at this tem- 
perature, so controls of lecithin emulsion plus water were omitted. At the end 
of the 48 hours the hydrolysis was stopped by the addition of 25 % trichloro- 
acetic acid, and the inorganic phosphorus of the filtrate estimated by the 
Martland and Robison [1924] modification of the Briggs colorimetric pro- 
cedure. The experiments were done in duplicate and the figures are the average 
of duplicate determinations. 

Table II. Hydrolysis of different lecithins by varying amounts 
of tissue extract. 



Free P extract and Free P extract 

Increase in 

cc. of 

buffered lecithin and buffer 

free P 

extract 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

(1) Rabbit intestinal extract and egg-lecithin: 



1 

0-208 

0*184 

0*024 

3 

0*698 

0*545 

0*153 

5 

M37 

0*937 

0*200 

10 

2*280 

1*840 

0*440 

Rabbit intestinal extract and purified Kahlbaum's lecithin: 


1 

0*240 

0*199 

0*041 

3 

0*714 

0*560 

0*154 

5 

M54 

0*948 

0*206 

10 

2*191 

1*837 

0,3.54 

Rabbit intestinal extract and brain-lecithin 



1 

— 

0*161 



3 

0*647 

0*546 

0*101 

0 

1*108 

0*923 

0185 

10 

2*243 

1*833 

0*410 

(2) Beef kidney extract and egg-lecitliin : 



1 

0*176 

0*162 

0*014 

3 

0*589 

0*462 

0*127 

5 

1*001 

0*791 

0 210 

10 

1*951 

1*561 

0*390 

Beef kidney extract and purified Kahlbaum's lecithin : 


1 

— 

0*162 



3 

0*592 

0*462 

0*130 

5 

0*981 

0*791 

OIJK) 

10 

1*869 

1*561 

0*308 


It has been shown by Kay [1926] that different buffer solutions have an 
effect on the amount of hydrolysis of glycerophosphate by kidney phosphatase. 
The hydrolysis in presence of borate buffer is always considerably less than 
that obtained when glycine buffer is used. No such effect as this was noticed 
in the enzymic hydrolysis of lecithin. The amount of hydrolysis in the presence 
of borate buffer at 7*5 was practically the same with intestinal and kidney 
extracts as in the absence of borate, the lecithin emulsion being made up in 
distilled water and the mixture of lecithin and extract adjusted to p^ 7*6 by 
the careful addition of acid and alkali. The veronal buffer of Michaelis [1930] 
is very useful for the range covered by phosphate-hydrolysing enzymes, but 
appears to have no advantage over the borate mixture of Paiitzsch in the 
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hydrolysis of lecithin, as the extent of hydrolysis appears to be very nearly 
the same in the presence of either buffer. Thus 2 cc. of rabbit intestinal extract 
liberated 0*116 mg. of phosphorus from 5 cc. of lecithin emulsion in the 
presence of veronal buffer and 0-105 mg. in the presence of borate; and 2 cc. 
of rabbit kidney extract liWated 0-111 mg. phosphorus with the veronal, and 
0-103 mg. with the borate buffer during 48 hours’ hydrolysis. 

The hydrolysis of lecithin in borate buffer at varying times and at different 
hydrogen ion concentrations is illustrated in Fig. 1 . Mixtures of 8 cc. of beef 



Fig. 1 . Hydrolysis of lecithin at different j>ix . 

kidn<»y extract, 40 cc. of 0-25% lecithin emulsion (in water) and 40 cc. of 
borate buffer (of the desired were kept in the thermostat over a period 
of several days. 6 cc. portions were removed every 12 hours into 1 cc. of 
25 % trichloroacetic acid and the inorganic phosphorus estimated in the 
filtrate. At the optimal there was a rapid increase in the free phosphate 
during the first 60 hours, and thereafter a decrease in the rate of hydrolysis 
until equilibrium seemed to be approached between the fourth and fifth days. 

As about 75 % of the hydrolysis had occurred during the first 48 hours, 
this was adopted as the standard period of time for comparative hydrolysis 
of lecithin by different tissue extracts. The method used for estimating the 
amount of the lecithin-hydrolysing enzyme in any tissue is as follows. The 
sample, freed from adhering tissue, is weighed, ground with sand and trans- 
ferred with 20 times its weight of water saturated with chloroform to an 
Erlenmeyer flask. It is allowed to stand at room temperature, with occasional 
shaking, for 48 hours, when the mixture is filtered through cotton wool, 
adjusted to preserved with a little toluene in the refrigerator. 

Longer periods of extraction, frequent grinding of the mixture or repeated 
extraction with smaller quantities of water do not appear to increase appre- 
ciably the amount of enzyme extracted. In the case of kidneys and similar 
tissues, the whole organ is taken, or it is minced up finely with scissors and 
an aliquot portion used for grinding and extraction. Intestines are freed from 
fat and extraneous tissue, split open lengthwise and gently washed out with 
a little water before mincing. Bones are freed as far as possible from muscle. 

Bioohenu 1931 xxv ^1 
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split open and freed from marrow before weighing. (Owing to the low 
‘‘lecithinase’^ activity of bone, only 10 times the weight of water is used to 
make the extract instead of 20 times as in the case of other tissues.) To test 
the enzymic potency of an extract, two test-tubes containing 5 cc. of Palitzsch’s 
borate buffer solution at ^ % kcithin emulsion, and 

2 cc. of the tissue extract are incubated at 37-5° in the presence of a drop of 
chloroform and toluene. Controls consisting of buffer and extract and buffer 
and lecithin are prepared and incubated in the same way. The amount of free 
phosphate in the buffer and lecithin tubes is usually very small and may be 
neglected. At the end of the 48 hours the hydrolysis is stopped by the addi- 
tion of 3 cc. of 20 % trichloroacetic acid, and the inorganic phosphorus is 
estimated in the filtrate. The amount of phosphiite liberated is taken as a 
measure of the enzymic activity of the extract and hence of the tissue. 

The hydrolysis of lecithin to yield free phosphate probably occurs in two 
stages, the first of which should yield either a glyceridephosphate or choline 
phosphate, while the second would involve the cleavage of either or both of 
these compounds to give free phosphate. Since the glyceridephosphate would 
probably, and choline phosphate almost certainly, be more soluble than 
lecithin in trichloroacetic acid solution, it was considered worth while to 
estimate the total as well as the inorganic phosphorus in the trichloroacetic 
acid filtrates. In general, the increase in total acid-soluble phosphorus of the 
tubes containing lecithin and extract over that of the controls ran parallel 
with, and was slightly greater than, the increase in the inorganic phos- 
phorus. 

While phosphatase has an optimum pjj of 8*9 for its action on glycero- 
phosphoric acid, quite different from that of lecithinase, it is conceivable that 
in some way it may be concerned in the liberation of inorganic phosphorus 
from lecithin. It was therefore interesting to determine w^hether the phos- 
phatase activity of the extracts ran parallel with the phosphate-hydrolysing 
enzyme for lecithin. Such did not appear to be the case. The extracts of bone, 
which generally showed a high phosphatase activity, were usually without 
any appreciable action on lecithin. The intestinal and kidney extracts, on the 
other hand, had a high enzymic activity for both glycerophosphate and for 
lecithin, but there was considerable variation in the values obtained and no 
relation could be seen between the phosphatase and lecithinase activities. 
The method used for determining the phosphatase activity of the extracts 
consisted in placing 5 cc. of 0*3 % sodium jS-glycerophosphate, 6 cc. of glycine 
buffer and 0*6 cc. of extract (all of 8*9) in each of four test-tubes. 2 cc. 
of 25 % trichloroacetic acid were added immediately to two of the tubes and 
the other two were kept at in the presence of toluene for exactly 2 hours, 
and 2 cc. of trichloroacetic acid then added. The increase in free phosphate 
was taken as the measure of phosphatase activity. 

Table III contains the results of a considerable number of determinations 
of the lecithinase and phosphatase activity of mammalian and avian tissues* 
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Table III. Hydrolysis of lecithin and of glycerophos'phate by 

tissue extracts. 



Total P 

I- ret* P 

Total P 

l*'r(*e P 

Frw P 

bydrolys«^d 

hydrolj shI 

Free P hydrolj^sed 

hydrolysi'd 

hydrolysed 

from lecithin 

from glycero- 

hydrolys(*,d from lecithin 

fnjni glycero- 

from lecithin 

(acid-soluble) 

jdiusphate 

from lecithin (acid-soluble) 

phosphate 

IMff. 

mg. 

nig 

mg. 

mg. 

mg 

Pig kidney 



Rabbit lung 



• 0(Xi() 

— 

0-228 

0-00<» 

ium 

O'Oio 

()r)2o 

— 

— 

0-012 

0-03(> 

0-105 

lieef kidney 



t>-(X>5 

0015 

0-071 

(HXiO 




Kabbit aorta 





0-179 

O-(XX) 

0-010 

O-(yX) 

OOb-l 


— 

O-OtX) 

0-CK)9 

O-(XX) 

Beef suprarenal 



Rabbit skeletal muscle 


<HHJ| 

— 

— 

0-0(« 

0013 

0 005 

(H)12 

— 

— 

(HX)1 

0-0251 

— 

Dog kidney 



(XXM) 

00()2 

0-fK)7 

o-(xr) 

0011 

0*fX)2 

(>•02 i 

— 

0 151 

Itabbit heart 



O-Oll* 

-- 

0 174 



Dog int (‘Stine 



(XN)3 

0 002 

IX)24 

0-002 

(XX)8 

(X)09 

U(J24 

— 

0-223 

0002 

0018 

0-010 

Human habv (acute intestinal diarrhoea) 

0 Lm 

0-006 

0-013 

Laige intestine 



Rabbit large intestine 



(KKx; 

O-OtKi 

0056 

(XKXl 

0010 

0-01 4 

.'^miill intestine 



0017 

0-(X»5 

0 150 
(X)ll 

0 024 
0-019 

0012 

(MU2 

0 (Xl<» 

(XKXi 

0(X>.5 

0015 

Human hahv (.stillborn) 


Kabbit small intt'sUne 



Small intestine 



0 021 

. — 

0 075 

(H)12 


017U 

OtHlH 

— 

0 104 

Kidneys 



0 057 

0 0e8 

0-2t»8 



OOltt 

0010 

0-(X>4 

(H)ia 


O-CKKl 

(xrjo 

0-(X»4 

0 074 

Babbit liver 



(X)p) 

0027 

0 227 

0-236 

0-379 

TH)U 


0-058 

(X)20 


0-040 

tM)22 

0-(V*)9 

0-104 

(XKX) 

0-(»M» 

0-219 

OtXHl 

0 0(X> 

0-<Vl8 

0-117 



0*255 

Kabbit suprarenal 



0-137 

— 

0114 

(D)()h 

0 00b 

0-0(H1 

Rabbit kidney 



O'tXtH 

o-o;i 2 

0-072 

0-00<» 

— 

0*251 

U-01 1 

txrjo 

0-012 

0-012 

0 01 >3 

0-214 

ixm 

0-tXH 

0-018 

0-02t> 

Oim 

0 314 

Kabbit pancreas 



O-(XX) 

0-030 

0-172 



{)(m 

— 

0-252 

OUVi 

0-(H9 

0-001 

0-021 


0-112 

(HKX) 

0-059 

0(X)8 

0*049 

0'(Xi2 

0-224 

(XXKi 

O-tXXi 

o-otxi 

o-a>8 

-- 

0-227 

Rabbit spleen 



(X)I4 

(>-U(X) 

0-179 

0-015 

0-018 

0-05)7 

Kabbit bone 


0-134 

0-021 

0-022 

— 

0-021 

— 

ooin 

0-(H2 

— 

0-010 

- 

0*281 

0-029 

0-089 

0-027 

0-024 

0 105 

0*307 


U-(K)7 

0-(X)7 

0-286 

Rabbit testes 



0-(X)l 

0-013 

0-8(X) 

(XKIS 

O-OU 

()-81t> 

0-012 

— 

0-174 

0-028 

0-024 

0-33(1 

0-024 

— 

0-145 

Rabbit ovaries 


0-101 

(XXX) 

0-(XXH (old) 

0-022 

0-112 

0*052 

0-0(Ki 

0-000 

0-029 (young) 
(H 17 (> (rickets) 

0-073 

0-536 

O-OIO 

0-021 

0-059 

0252 

0-267 

Rabbit brain 



Chicki*n liver 



0-006 

0-012 

0-021 

0-031 

0-038 

0-117 

0-OU 

0*043 

0*022 

0-021 

0-(K52 

0-105 

0*023 

0*048 

0*033 

0-021 

(XlUi 

0*088 

0*008 

0*010 

0*020 

0*005 

0-016 

0 028 






51—2 
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Table III (con(d,). 



Total P 

Free P 

Free P 

hydrolysed 

hydrolysed 

hydrolysed 

from lecithin 

from glyoerp- 

from lecithin 

(acid-soluble) 

phosphate 

mg. 

mg. 

nig. 

Chicken gizzai’d 

0*004 

0 *( K17 

0-004 

0*001 

0*017 

0-004 

0000 

— 

0*007 

0*008 

0*017 

0*009 

Chicken pancreas 

0*006 

0-019 

0*012 

0*002 

0-031 

CKU4 

0*041 

0083 

0*012 

0*022 

0-021 

0*005 

Chicken spleen 

0*010 

0*054 

0*018 

0*020 

0-069 

0-012 

0*001 

0-020 

0-009 

Chicken proventriculus 


0*013 

o * o;^i 

0 015 

0*017 

0-038 

0*029 

0*002 

0-037 

0*010 

Chicken testes 

0*040 

O-OtU 

0*096 

0-012 

0-024 

0*047 

0*008 

0*010 

0 *( X)8 

0*013 

0*017 

0-055 

0*007 

0*016 

0*039 

0*011 

0 *( XK ) 

0-051 

0*016 

0-059 

0-027 

Chicken brain 

0*010 

0-018 

0-036 

0-008 

0*027 

0-041 

0-006 

0-011 

0*024 

0-015 

0-015 

0*016 

Chicken lung 

0*006 

0-017 

0023 

0*001 

0*007 

0-011 

0*002 

0*002 

0-011 

0*011 

0-017 

0-054 

Chicken blood vessels 


0-014 

0*020 

0-037 

0-001 

0 *( X)4 

0-005 

0-009 

0*014 

0*030 

Chicken skeletal muscle 


0*005 

0*007 

0*008 

0*002 

0-017 

0-004 


0*008 

0*002 

0*007 

0*007 

0*005 


Total P Free P 

Fwe P hydrolysed hydrolysed 

hydrolysed from lecithin from glycero- 
from lecithin (acid -soluble) phosphate 

mg, mg. mg. 

Cliieken cardiac muscle 

0001 0002 0-018 

O-Oai 0017 0*008 

0-008 0-010 0*013 


Chicken large intestine 

0*031 0 * CKi5 0-062 

0*005 0-031 0*021 

0-012 0-068 0-017 

0*021 0*033 0*014 


Chicken small intestine 

0*023 0-m 0*027 

0*015 0*091 0*030 

0*019 0-189 0 * a35 

0*(^16 0*056 0*051 

0*012 0-125 0 - 06ti 

0*006 0-082 0*032 

0-006 0110 0*034 

O-OOtt 0-076 0*018 

0*007 0*036 0*050 


Chicken kidney 

0*022 *- 0-230 

0*017 0-022 0*059 

0-031 0-088 0-138 

0*038 0-178 0*183 

0*053 0054 

0*016 0-043 0-277 

0012 0023 0-227 

0-032 *- 0-256 

0*036 0-079 0-260 

0*020 0-058 0*254 

0026 0-032 0196 


Cliieken bone 

0*020 — 0331 

0*004 — 0*046 

0*aXJ 0-005 0*035 

0-003 0035 0-185 

0*007 0-010 0-157 

0*011 0-024 0*358 

0*021 0024 0*387 

0*016 *- 0178 

0*028 — 0*076 

OOOl 0-044 0085 

0*000 ( K*37 0*110 

0*003 0*008 ^ 0*132 


Inactivation of the enzyme. 

When an active tissue extract is kept at body temperatrire at different 
hydrogen ion concentrations, a marked destruction of the enzyme occrurs at 
reactions which are not near neutrality. Fig. 2 illustrafes the resnlts which 
were obtained on the inactivation of an extract of rabbit kidney. 10 cc. 
quantities of the extract were adjusted to different pg by the careful addition 
of a few drops of NjlO acid or alkali. After being left in the thermostat at 38° 
for 24 hours, the samples were adjusted to 7*6 by adding more acid or 
alkali. Water was then added to all of them to bring the volume to 12 oo. 
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The lecithinase and phosphatase activities were determined on 2 cc. and 0*5 cc. 
portions, respectively, and the results compared with the activity of the 
original extract. Between pu 7-0 and 8*0 there appeared to be very little loss of 
activity towards either lecithin or glycerophosphate. Above 8, and below 
Pjj 6, however, there was a marked diminution in the activity of the extracts. 



Pig. 2. Inactivation of the enzyme. 


Hydrolysis of lecithin at different temperatiires. 

The optimum temperature for the hydrolysis of lecithin appears to be that 
of the body. Incubation of hydrolysing mixtures at lower or higher tem- 
peratures than 38° results in a smaller increase in the free and total acid- 


Table IV’'. Hydrolysis of lecithin at different temperatures. 


Increase in 





Increase in 

Total acid- 

total acid- 



Free P 

free P 

soluble P 

soluble P 


Days 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

(1) Temperature 11° 

0 

0*220 

__ 

0*244 

— 

1 

0*221 

0*001 

0*245 

0*001 


2 

0223 

0*003 

0*246 

0*012 


3 

0*224 

0*004 

0*251 

0*(K)7 


4 

0*227 

0*007 

0*254 

0*010 


5 

0*231 

0*011 

0*266 

0*022 

(2) Terajierature 2S° 

0 

0*220 

— 

0*244 

— 

1 

0*224 

0*004 

0*253 

0*009 


2 

0*235 

0*015 

0*275 

0*031 


3 

0*245 

0*025 

0*278 

0*034 


4 

0*254 

0*034 

0*285 

0*041 


5 

0*261 

0*041 

0*302 

0*058 

(3) Temperature 38° 

0 

0*220 

— 

0*244 

— 

1 

0*232 

0*012 

0*262 

0*018 


2 

0*252 

0*032 

0*272 

0*028 


3 

0*261 

0 041 

0*298 

0*054 


4 

0*276 

0*056 

0*296 

0*052 


5 

0*288 

0*068 

0*314 

0*070 

(4) Temperature 57° 

0 

0*220 

— 

0*244 


1 

0*221 

0*001 

0*261 

0*017 


2 

0*226 

0*006 

0*261 

0*017 


3 

0*231 

0*011 

0*282 

0038 


4 

0*240 

0*020 

0*278 

0034 


5 

0*244 

0*024 


— 
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soluble phosphorus. Two test-tubes, each containing 20 cc. of buffer (pn 
20 cc. of lecithin emulsion and 10 cc. of kidney extract, w^re kept in thermo- 
stats at different temperatures for a period of 5 days, 8 cc. being withdrawn 
each day into 2 cc. of 25 % trichloroacetic acid for the determination of free 
and total phosphorus (Table IV). 

The effect of hydrolysis products on the rate of hydrolysis. 

If the velocity constants for a unimolecular reaction. 

are calculated from the data of hydrolysis experiments, it is seen that there 
is a very marked difference in the behaviour of the hydrolysing mixtures 
according to the enzyme preparation used. For some kidney preparations the 
values for h are fairly constant over a period of several days. For others, 
and especially for intestinal preparations, the reaction velocities show a 
marked and steady decline and soon reach values which arc much smaller 
than those for the original rates of hydrolysis. The data for four experiments 
which were carried out to test this point are contained in Table V. 

Table V. Rate of hydrolysis of lecithin. 

Total aeid- 

Free P Free P Bohiblo P 

hydro- hydro- hydro- 

Time lysed Time lysed lysed 

hrs. mg. k hr«. mg. k mg. k 

Kabbit kidney extracts : 

24 0 021 0 000778 

48 0034 000(MU8 

72 0-062 0-000803 

96 0-083 0-(X)0824 

120 0-091 0-000731 

144 0-106 0-(K)0722 

168 0-120 0-000714 

192 0-120 0-000623 

216 0-127 0-000592 

240 0-134 0-000567 

Total lecithin -P 0-500 mg, 

Kabbit intestinal extracts: 

24 0-159 0-00693 24 0-012 0-(KX)566 

48 0-171 0-00379 48 0-013 0-(KKm2 

72 0-191 0-00290 72 0-012 0-0(K)189 

96 0-199 0-(K)229 96 0*015 0-000176 

120 0-228 0-00220 120 0-023 0-000214 

144 0-231 0-00187 144 0*024 0-000189 

168 0-232 0-(K)161 168 0-029 0 000196 

192 0-233 0-(K)142 192 0-031 0-000184 

216 0-239 0-00130 216 0*033 0-000174 

240 0-244 0-00121 jedthin-P 0*400 rag. 

Total lecithin*? 0*500 mg. 

Enzyme solutions dialysed 48 Enzyme solutions electrodialvsed against tap- water till 
hours against running water. nearly free of inorganic phosphate. 

It would seem that this decline in the values of h is more probably due to 
the slow destruction of the enzyme in the hydrolysing mixture than to the 


0-031 0-(HH461 

0-032 0-000759 

0-042 0-000673 

0-051 0-000622 

0-CM19 0-000572 

0-077 000a553 

0-077 0-000484 


8 

0-017 

0-00186 

0 (»37 

04K>418 

24 

0-058 

0-(K)223 

0093 

0-(K)372 

32 

0-073 

0-iK)214 

0109 

0-<KI333 

48 

0-103 

0-(K)209 

0 143 

0-(M).304 

59 

0-122 

0-00206 

0-170 

0-00305 

72 

0 127 

0-(K)176 

0-173 

0-(K>25.5 

JH 

0-136 

0-00147 

0-170 

0-(Kn92 


Total lecithin-P 0-500 mg. 
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accumulation of the products of hydrolysis. The increases of inorganic phos- 
phate in the experiments cited are not sufiieiently different in amount to 
account, on the basis of inhibition due to accumulation of a product of hydro- 
lysis, for the large variations in the values for the velocity constants. 

Several attempts were made to ascertain the effect on the rate of hydro- 
lysis of added inorganic phosphate, but such small differences as were observed 
in the amounts hydrolysed were irregular and could not be attributed to the 
extra phosphate present. 

Since the cleavage of inorganic phosphorus from lecithin also involves 
the removal of choline, it was of interest to determine what influence, if any, 
choline had on the amount of hydrolysis as estimated by the liberation of 
j)hosphate. Table VI contains the results of an experiment in which choline, 
in varying amounts, was added to digesting mixtures of lecithin and rabbit 
kidney extract. The addition of the choline caused no diminution in the 
amount of phos])horus liberated, and the variations in the values for k be- 
tw'een the solutions of different choline content are no greater than the varia- 
tions in the values for the individual solutions. 

Table VI. Effect of choline on the hydrolifsis of lecithin. 




No 

choliiK* 



0-005 M 

ehnlinc 



/ — 


Total 




Tidal 





acid- 




aeid- 



Free P 


snluhlo P 


Froe P 


soluble P 



Jiydrc»- 


ludro- 


hydro- 


hydro- 


Timo 

Ivm(h1 


IvhhI 


lysed 


lysed 


hrs. 

mg. 


«ig. 

k 

mg. 

k 

mg. 

k 

14 

0020 

(HK)1280 

0 - 0:11 

0-(K)l995 

0-020 

(MX U 280 

00:10 

0-001939 


0-028 

0-fK>0H99 

0-042 

o(>oi:i:ii 

00:10 


0-041 

0-(K)13:i0 


O-OSO 

0 (HK)80:i 

(»-t»50 

0-(Kn302 

0-040 

o-(xxm(»o 

0-0.50 

o-ooi:io9 

40 

0-055 

O-(HU0:l5 

(» 054 

0(XU02l 

0-055 

o-ooi(>:i5 

(H)57 

0-001081 


0-000 

O-fKMKlOl 

O-lXiJ 

(HXH)917 

0-001 

0-0<K)918 

0-008 

0-001031 

75 

0()0(i 

0-lHK)822 

0-072 

OtXKKKHi 

(»-071 

0-0(K)892 

0-075 

0-000948 

m 

0-007 

0(HH17:10 

0-084 

ofKK)9:i:i 

0-074 

0-(X>0S14 

0-082 

()-(HK)907 

00 

0-078 

0-(KXl77l 

0-074 

0-<KK>729 

0-08 1 

0-000802 

0-083 

0-(K)0824 

HO 

OOOo 

O-IKMWSO 

()(»85 

()-fMK1737 

— 

— 


— 



0-01 .1/ <'holiiu* 

. 



0-04 M choline 


14 

002:1 

0-(K)1499 

0-022 

0-001421 


__ 

0022 

00()1421 


0 0 : 1:1 

0(X)1071 

00:19 

0-(K)1208 

0-028 

0(KX)899 

o-o:io 

00(K1968 

.HS 

0-041 

immm 

0-0.54 

0(Mn:ii4 

0-040 

0(X109(>0 

0-048 

0-001157 

49 

oor>4 

om)i()i7 

(J-052 

oo(xm8o 

0-052 

0(K)0980 

— 

— 

02 

0()(>4 

0-000907 

o-(m4 

0-(XK)907 

0-0(i0 

0-(KK)914 

— 


70 

0072 

O-IKKHKU 

— 

— 

()-(M)7 

()(K)0840 

— 

— 

80 

0070 

0-000837 

0-078 

0-000801 

0-072 

0-0007iH) 

— 

— 

00 





— 


0-075 

0-0007:19 

0-077 

0-000761 

110 

0-094 

0-000827 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


Total lecithin-P 0 5(10 mg. 

Enzyme solutloji electrodialysed against tap-water. 


The presence of glycerol in the hydrolysing mixtures had no effect in 
concentrations up to 0*4 Jkf, the highest investigated. An experiment similar 
to the foregoing was carried out with lecithin, kidney extract and varying 
amounts of added glycerol. A sample equivalent to 0-500 mg. of lecithin-P 
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was removed from each flask at various periods and the free and total P 
estimated in the trichloroacetic acid filtrates (Table VII). 

Table VII. Effed of glycerol on the hydrolysis of lecithin. 


No glycerol 0-0 1 M glycerol O-l Jif glycerol 04 M glycerol 



f 

.A ^ 

r 

-A ^ 

Total acid- 

( 

, 

t 

, 

Total a cid 



Total acid- 



Total acid- 



Free P 

soluble P 

FreeP 

soluble P 

Free P 

soluble P 

FreeP 

soluble P 


hydro- 

hydro- 

hydro- 

hydro- 

hydro- 

hydro- 

hydro- 

hydro- 

Time 

lysed 

lysed 

lysed 

lysed 

lysed 

lysed 

lysed 

lysed 

hrs. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

13 

0‘007 

0019 

0-007 

0-011 

0-003 

0-003 

0-009 

0-010 

24 

0019 

0-020 

0-020 

0-027 

0-015 

0-013 

0-014 

0-014 

35 

0017 

0-031 

0-018 

0-026 

0-016 

0-016 

0-013 

— 

48 

0030 

0-033 

0-032 

0-024 

0-027 

— 

0-027 

0-031 

61 

0030 

0-050 

0-033 

0-048 

0-027 

0-032 

0*031 

0*039 

80 

0 042 

0-054 

0-042 

0-054 

0-037 

— 

0-037 

0-040 

95 

— 

0-059 

0-046 

0-058 

0-043 

0-051 

0-041 

0-042 

105 

0 044 

0-059 

0-046 

0-056 

— 

— 

0-041 

0-044 

120 

0057 

0-060 

0-057 

0-063 

0-045 


0-059 



Summary. 

1. An enzyme capable of hydrolysing lecithin to liberate inorganic phos- 
phate is present in various animal tissues. 

2. The optimal hydrogen ion concentration for the action of this enzyme 
is at about 7'5, while that of phosphatase is at p^ 8-9. For this reason, 
and because the distribution of “lecithinase” does not correspond with that of 
phosphatase, they arc thought not to be the same enzyme. 

3. The relative “lecithinase” activity of different tissues is as follows: 
(in decreasing order)— kidney, small intestine, spleen, liver, testes, pancreas, 
large intestine, brain, ovaries, bone, suprarenals, lung, blood vessels, cardiac 
muscle, skeletal muscle. 

The enzyme is fairly stable at a neutral reaction but is rapidly destroyed 
when kept in an acid or alkaline medium at 38®. 

4. Lecithin appears to be hydrolysed most rapidly by the enzyme at body 
temperature. 

6. The addition of inorganic phosphate and choline (products of hydro- 
lysis) and of glycerol to hydrolysing mixtures of lecithin and the enzyme does 
not appear to affect appreciably either the rate or amount of hydrolysis. 

The technical work and colorimetric analyses in connection with this in- 
vestigation were done by Miss Margaret Shaw. 
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XCI. THE NATURE OF THE “ETHER 
REACTION” OF URINE. 

By william JOHN BOYD. 
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(Received April 22nd, 1931.) 

Over forty years ago Plosz [1890] showed that when urine is strongly acidified 
with acetic acid and shaken with other, chloroform or amyl alcohol, the 
mixture separates into two layers and on the boundary between the two a 
precipitate of protein is formed. He remarks: “The reaction is given by all 
urines, since all urines contain protein. The delicacy of the reaction is thereby 
shown The protein so obtained is not a homogeneous substance since only 
a portion of it is soluble in acetic acid. Another portion is soluble in water, 
alkalis, and strongly concentrated solutions of common salt. The fraction 
insoluble in acetic acid dissolves, after being washed with acetic acid, in dilute 
alkali, and is again precipitated on addition of acetic acid. It behaves like 
mucin. Normal urine always contains protein and a body behaving in its 
reactions like mucin,’* 

Two years later Smith [1892], who evidently had not seen Plosz’s paper, 
described a reaction of imne with ether in w hich the acidified urine was shaken 
with ether, and a thick scum was formed as the layers separated . He stated that 
the scum was most abundant in the urine of those w^ho had a good appetite 
and good digestion and was usually absent after long fasting or when the diet 
was greatly restricted. 

Oriel and Barber [1930] have found that when acidified urine is shaken 
with one-fifth of its volume of ether the mixture separates into tw^o layers 
with a scum between, which varies in extent and consistency according to 
the health of the person from whom the urine is derived. When the aqueous 
layer is discarded and alcohol is added to the ether and scum a precipitate is 
obtained which gives the biuret, Millon, Adamkiew^icz and Molisch reactions. 
They state that the nitrogen content of the precipitate is also variable and in 
allergic conditions may rise from a few mg. to as much as 3(X) mg. daily with 
the onset of an attack, subsiding to its original value as the attack passes. 
The chief interest of Oriel and Barber’s observations, however, lies in their 
discovery that the precipitate obtained from urine passed during an attack, 
contains some of the antigen responsible for the attack as shown by skin 
reactions and by reproduction of the attack when a solution of the precipitate 
is injected intradermally into the patient from whom it has been derived. 

^ That is, because the boiling test is negative in normal urines. 
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It appeared to be desirable to investigate the nature of this ether-alcohol 
precipitate more closely. 

Isolation of the crude inaieriaL 

The material was obtained by treating 500 cc. of urine with 5 cc. of 25 % 
sulphuric acid, adding 100 cc. of ether, shaking the mixture vigorously in a 
stoppered separating funnel for a minute and allowing the ether to separate 
for 15 minutes. The aqueous layer was then discarded and 100 cc. of 93 % 
alcohol Avere added to the ether and the scum. The precipitate was allowed 
to settle and was separated by centrifuging, washed with alcohol and with 
ether and dried in a desiccator or at 100° as required. 

The material could also be obtained by adding to the urine 3 vols. of 93 % 
alcohol, and collecting the precipitate. The proportion of salts present was, 
however, much higher in this case. 

The quantity of material obtained by means of the ether reaction as 
described above appeared to be higher in the case of urines from allergic 
j)atients than in the case of urines from api)arently normal subjects. Thus an 
asthmatic in an attack yielded 1-067 g. per litre containing 0*047 g. N, whereas 
men employed on indoor work and apparently normal yielded 0*165 g. per 
litre, containing 0-004 g. N. Only a few allergic urines, however, have been 
(‘xamined quantitatively in this way, because Oriel and Barber have provided 
abundant data and also because the values so obtained are liable to certain 
errors. As will be shown the material consists largely of salts precipitated by 
the alcohol from the urine entangled in the ether, and some nitrogenous sub- 
stances are similarly precipitated or adsorbed, which have no direct relation 
to the ether test. Further, only after being shaken several times with fresh 
quantities of ether does the urine cease to give the typical honeycomb layer. 
The vigour of the shaking also materially affects the degree of emulsification, 
and so the quantity of material obtained by a single treatment. 

Ash content of the crude material. 

The ash content of the precipitate (determined by ignition at a moderate 
temperature, moistening the ash with dilute sulphuric acid and then strong 
ignition) varied from 70 to 87 % of the material which had been dried at 100°. 
It consisted, as might be expected, of sodium sulphate with about 6 % of 
calcium sulphate and sometimes a little phosphate. 

Fraction of the crude material soluble in cold water. 

The greater part of the crude material was soluble in water and the solution 
obtained, using only a small excess of cold water above that required to 
dissolve the salts, gave only a moderate ether reaction. The of this solution 
was about 8. The solution did not give the protein reactions distinctly but 
gave Molisch’s reaction which was probably due to a trace of glucose in this 
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case. Evidently the material responsible for the ether reaction is sparingly 
soluble in concentrated salt solution at 3. 

Of the crude dry material from urine passed during a severe attack of 
asthma 89 % was soluble under these conditions. The crude material had 
4*5 % N, of which 3-2 % was soluble, including 0*4 % of ammonia-N (these 
figures being all percentages of the crude material). The soluble portion con- 
tained practically all the inorganic matter and some organic matter. No 
appreciable precipitate was obtained on saturating the solution with am- 
monium sulphate and boiling. As the substance responsible for the ether 
reaction was almost entirely in the insoluble fraction the soluble material was 
not examined further. 

The protein fraction. 

The residue obtained on washing the crude material free from salts with 
cold water will be referred to as the protein fraction’’ because it consisted 
almost entirely of protein or related substance. It was soluble to some extent 
in cold water, even after acidification, and could not therefore readily be 
obtained free from salts by shaking the ether with acidified water after removal 
of the urine. In its moist finely divided state it dissolved instantly in very 
dilute alkali to give an almost clear, slightly brown solution. When dried at 
100° for some time it became insoluble in dilute ammonia. Addition of acetic 
acid to the filtered alkaline solution produced slight opalescence but no pre- 
cipitate in the cold. On boiling the acidified solution a little coagulated protein 
was precipitated. When this had been removed the filtrate, although giving 
all the colour reactions of proteins, did not give a precipitate with potassium 
ferrocyanide. This applies both to material from asthmatic and that from 
non-asthmatic urine. 

Half saturation of the acidified solution (freed from coagulable protein) 
with ammonium sulphate gave only a trace of precipitate in the cold even 
after 12 hours, but, on boiling, a flocculent' precipitate was obtained and the 
filtrate from this, both in the case of asthmatic and normal urine was found 
to be free from protein. The precipitate was soluble in hot water and did not 
come down again on cooling. 

When the acetic acid solution (freed from coagulable protein) was saturated 
completely with ammonium sulphate a precipitate was obtained in the cold. 
This was removed by centrifuging, dissolved in water, dialysed until free from 
sulphate and reprecipitated by addition of 3 vols. of alcohol. The precipitate 
was separated, washed with alcohol and ether and dried at 100°. It formed 
slightly pigmented transparent scales. It was acid to litmus and was readily 
soluble in water at p^ 8. It was precipitated by Esbach’s reagent, but not 
by ferrocyanide. It contained no phosphorus, and had 12*5 % N (micro- 
Kjeldahl) on an ash-free basis. By an adaptation of Weiss’s modification of 
Millon’s reaction the tyrosine content of material from asthmatic urine was 
estimated to be about 2 % , and the tryptophan by the May and Rose colori- 
metric method as modified by Boyd [1929] was found to be 0*5%. The 
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glyoxylic reaction was definite but faint. Cystine was present as shown by 
the lead acetate test. Molisch’s test was positive. The low nitrogen content, 
together with the low tryptophan content, points to the presence of a large 
prosthetic group. This is confirmed by the behaviour of the material on 
heating with Fehling’s solution, slow but distinct reduction taking place. 
A control test, using purified coagulated fish-muscle protein, showed no re- 
duction under the same circumstances. It appears probable therefore that 
carbohydrate is present in combination with a protein. 

The only difEerence observed hitherto between the material isolated from 
normal and that from asthmatic urines is one of quantity. 

Determimtion of the protein nitrogen of urine. 

If a sediment is present in the urine the sample is first made alkaline to 
dissolve uric acid and protein. 25 cc. of the filtered urine are acidified with 
acetic acid and 75 <^c. of 93 % alcohol are added. After 12 hours the preci- 
pitate is separated on the centrifuge, dissolved in water, and the solution is 
dialysed in a thin collodion membrane for a week in presence of toluene, the 
water being frequently changed. The contents of the membrane are then 
transferred to an evaporating basin, evapoi^ated to 5 cc. and transferred to 
a hard glass boiling-tube, and the nitrogen content is determined. Almost 
identical results may be obtained by direct dialysis of the urine without 
alcohol precipitation, but by the above method the urea, hippuric acid and 
other substances are eliminated first. 

Protein nitrogen of normal and pathological urines, 

A few normal and pathological urines have been examined by the above 
method, and the results are given in Table I. Further work is being carried 
out in this direction, but from the present results it is evident that there may 
be a normal urinary protein content even in the cachexia of cancer. The con- 
stancy of an increased protein excretion in allergic conditions in particular is 
being investigated. 

Table 1. Protein (i.e. non-dialysahle) nitrogen of some normal and 
pathological urines, 

Non-dialy sable 


nitrogen 

Urine (g. per litre) 

1. Normal (apparently) 0-014 

2. Normal (apparently) 0-024 

3. Cancer (extreme cachexia) 0-011 

4. Cancer 0-016 

6. Cerebral tumour 0-009 

6. Besnier Prurigo 0-05.3 

7. Asthma (in attack) 0-030 

8. Cow (healthy) 0-020 
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Discussion of the nature of the jyrotein. 

Considerable confusion exists as regards protein substances in urine. The 
term ‘^proteose'’ has often been employed loosely. From the description 
of the product isolated from normal and asthmatic urines it appears to be a 
mixture of heat-coagulable protein and a mucoid. The practical differentiation 
between mucoids and glucoproteoses is not clear. Phosphorus was not found 
in the purified material, i,e, after precipitation and dialysis, but the crude 
protein fraction from one asthmatic urine contained 0*3 % of phosphorus. It 
appears that little or no niicleoprotein is present. 

Morner [1895] made a detailed study of protein substances in normal urine. 
He found a substance which he called ^‘urinary mucoid'' identical with the 
well-known ‘‘nubecula” of cooled urine and obtained by him by allowing the 
filtered fresh urine to stand in presence of chloroform. Its composition and 
reactions corresponded closely with those described above for the substance 
isolated by means of the ether reaction, after removal of irreversibly heat- 
coagulable protein. He also found that normal urine contains a little serum- 
albumin, which, on addition of acetic acid to urine and shaking with chloro- 
form, is precipitated chiefly in combination with chondroitinsulphuric a(*id, 
but also in combination with glycuronic acid and niudeic acid. The properties 
of the mucoid and of the loose compound of serum-albumin with chondroitin- 
sulphuric acid, as found by Morner, were very similar, but the mucoid was not 
precipitated on shaking its solution with organic solvents in presence of 
chondroitinsulphuric acid (which is said to be present in all urines), although 
it was so precipitated in the absence of that substance. On this his separation 
of two different mucin-like substances depended. A consideration of the 
precipitation reactions of these bodies and of the phenomenon of the precipi- 
tation of proteins on the interfaces between solvents and water throws doubt 
on Morner's conclusion that the mucoid was not precipitated from urine by 
shaking with solvents. 

In order to settle this point 100 cc. of fresh normal urine were acidified 
with sulphuric acid and shaken rej)eatedly with fresh quantities of ether until 
a honeycomb layer was no longer obtained. The aqueous layer was then 
treated with 3 vols. of 93 % alcohol and after some hours the precipitate was 
removed on the centrifuge, dissolved in water, and the solution dialysed for 
a week in presence of toluene, the water being frequently changed. The non- 
dialysable nitrogen was then determined. The protein nitrogen of the urine 
was similarly determined omitting the treatment with ether. It was found 
that whereas the urine contained 0*014 g. of protein nitrogen per litre, the 
protein nitrogen left after repeated treatment with ether was 0*0026 g. per litre. 
Morner repeatedly found mucoid corresponding to about 0*003 g. of nitrogen 
per litre, but it is probable that the precipitation was by no means complete. 
Further, it is not to be expected that shaking with ether can effect complete 
separation of the protein. It seems likely that the 0*0026 g. per litre of residual 
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non-dialysable nitrogen was due partly at least to a residue of the same kind 
of protein as that precipitated. These considerations support the view that 
Morner was mistaken in supposing that he had ejSected a separation of two 
different kinds of mucin-like substances. Both, if present, are precipitated on 
shaking the acidified urine with solvents. 

The irreversibly-coagulable protein (from asthmatic urine) was boiled re- 
peatedly with water faintly acidified with acetic acid, allowed to stand in 
water at 8 for 15 hours, washed repeatedly with distilled water by decan- 
tation, and then with alcohol and ether and dried at 100®. Its nitrogen content, 
allowing for 1*8 % of ash present, was 14*7 %. The alkaline treatment was 
intended to remove loosely combined precipitants such as chrondroitinsul- 
phuric acid, mentioned by Morner. As the nitrogen content of serum-albumin 
is 15-9 % it is possible that the coagulated mtaterial was serum-albumin con- 
taminated with mucoid (which, according to Morner, is itself a protein pre- 
cipitant) or with chondroitinsulphuric acid. 

Jt is hoped by means of biological tests to establish the identity or non- 
identity of the proteins of normal and allergic urines with components of 
blood-serum and to confirm Oriel and Barber’s observations on the specific 
antigenic properties of the urinary protein of allergic conditions, using purified 
material. 

Conclusion. 

The substau(*es in normal and asthmatic urines responsible for the ether 
reaction and isolated thereby are an irreversibly coagulable protein, possibly 
identical with serum-albumin, and a mucoid containing 12-5 % of nitrogen, 
possibly derived from the urinary passages. 

The author acknowledges the receipt of a personal grant from the Asthma 
Research (Council. He is indebted to J)r W. Robson for advice and to Drs 
G. H. Oriel and G. \V. Bray for pathological material. 
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It was shown by Harden and Norris [1914, 1915] that after being washed wdth 
water dried (Lebedev) yeast did not reduce methylene blue; this property 
however was restored on the addition of boiled washings and also of definite 
chemical substances such as salicylaldehyde, benzaldehyde and lactate. It 
w^as suggested by Lebedev and Griaznov [1912] that a co-reductase was 
necessary for the action of reductase, in a manner analogous to that of co- 
zymase; this theory, though later withdrawn by Lebedev [1927] is upheld by 
Euler and his colleagues [Euler and Nilsson, 1925] who regard the co-reductase 
as being identical with co-mutase and the co-enzyme of alcoholic fermentation. 
In considering the evidence for this view the possibility must be borne in mind 
that boiled yeast extract may restore the activity of the reductase only by 
reason of hydrogen donators contained therein rather than by the presence 
of a true co-enzyme. Euler and Nilsson [1927] however showed that neither 
a co-enzyme preparation which had been considerably purified nor a hexose- 
diphosphate diminished the time required for the reduction of methylene blue 
by washed dried yeast when added separately, whereas when both were 
present together decoloration took place rapidly. If however the addition of 
co-enzyme together with hexosediphosphate, aldehyde or other substance 
induces alcoholic fermentation in a washed preparation, the chemical changes 
involved may provide an easily oxidisable substance which will allow the re- 
duction of methylene blue to proceed, without any necessity for postulating 
a co-reductase. Consequently, it is unjustifiable to draw any conclusions 
as to the necessity for a co-reductase from experiments on the reactivation 
of reductase in washed yeast by the addition of any substance, if the 
possibility exists that such a reactivation is a secondary effect of alcoholic 
fermentation induced by the substance. 

The earlier experiments of Harden and Norris were made at a time when 
failure to ferment sugar in presence of inorganic phosphate was accepted as 
evidence of the complete absence of co-enzyme from the washed yeast pre- 
paration. Meyerhof [1918] showed that the presence of a small amount of 
hexosediphosphate rendered this test mote delicate, since its fermentation 
required a smaller concentration of co-enzyme. Later Kluyvet and Struyk 
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[1927, 1928] showed that the reactivation of apozymase by acetaldehyde 
described by Harden [1917] did not take place in maceration residue after 
adequate washing; while Stheeman [1930] has made it clear that four distinct 
stages of inactivation of the fermenting complex of zymin can be attained by 
various degrees of washing. In the first stage the washed zymin is reactivated 
by a hydrogen acceptor, such as methylene blue or acetaldehyde; in the 
second by hexosediphosphate ; in the third by hexosediphosphate and a 
hydrogen acceptor, and in the last by hexosediphosphate and co-enzyme. It 
has been confirmed in this laboratory that the adequate criterion for absence 
of co-enzyme in a washed preparation is a failure to ferment in presence of 
hexosediphosphate, and that the reactivation by acetaldehyde previously 
described [Harden, 1917] does not take place in the complete absence of 
co-enzyme. 

It is obvioas that a preparation in any of the first three stages of inactiva- 
tion of zymase may be reactivated by aldehydes and hexosediphosphate with 
regard to reductase, if the fermentation so induced does in fact provide a 
suitable hydrogen acceptor. It seemed probable that the results obtained by 
Harden and Norris [1914] might require revision in the light of the later 
evidence as to the stages of inactivation by washing. It was therefore decided 
to repeat their experiments on the reactivation of reductase by chemical 
substances, using a washed preparation whose state of inactivation was 
checked by simultaneous fermentation experiments. Since it was impossible 
to use the same type of yeast as before, dried baker’s yeast was chiefly used, 
as this is easily freed from co-enzyme. The results given below were obtained 
from various washed preparations of dried yeast. 

Prt'paraiion 1. Dried baker’s yeast washed three times by centrifuging with 
8 parts of water, once on the filter with 5 parts, and dried with acetone and 
ether. 

Preparation 2, Same dried yeast, washed four times with 8 parts of water by 
centrifuging, once on the filter and suspended in water (5 parts). 

Preparation 3. Same dried yeast, washed five times with 8 parts of water, 
once on the filter with 5 parts and suspended in water (5 parts). 

Preparation 4. Dried Copenhagen yeast, washed five times with 8 parts of 
water by centrifuging, once on the filter and suspended in water (5 parts). 

Fermentation experiments. 0*2 g. of the washed preparation, 0*5 cc. of 
20 % fructose and 0*1 cc. 0*6 M KgHPO^ were placed in each of three micro- 
fermentation flasks to which were added : 

Flask (a) 0*5 cc. 0*1 ilf hexosediphosphate; 

(6) 1-0 cc. yeast extract (prepared from ale yeast zymin); 

(c) 0'6 cc. hexosediphosphate -f 1-0 cc. yeast extract; 

together with water to make a total volume of 2-5 cc. The flasks were placed 
in a thermostat at 30®, the COj evolved being measured (Table I). 

Reductase experiments. The reducing action of the preparations towards 

Bioohem. 1031 xxv 52 
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methylene blue was then tested in the presence of various substances. A mea- 
sured quantity of the washed suspension with 0-1 cc. of 1/1000 methylene 
blue and 0*1 cc. toluene was incubated at 26® in a total volume of 4 cc. with 
the addition of the desired substance. After constant observation for some 
hours, the mixtures were allowed to stand overnight, the minimum reduction 
time being given for such as were decolorised in the morning (Table II). 


Table I. F ennentation by washed yeast preparations, cc. COg . 

Washed preparation 

^ 

12 3 4 


Time in hrs. 

2 

2U 

2 

20 

2 

20 

2 

20 

Flask (a) 

0 

>5 

0 

>5 

0 

0*15 

0 

0*25 

W 

o-os 

>5 

0 

>5 

0 

0 

0*00 

1*4.5 

(r) 

1*49 

>5 

3*10 

>5 

2*6 

>5 

0*24 

2*20 


Table IL Reduction time of methylene blue by washed preparatiom. 


Additions 

(a) ^ 

(b) 0*5 cc. hexosediphosphate 

(c) 1 cc. yeast extract 

(d) 1 cc. yeast extract + 0*5 cc. hexosediphosphate 

(e) 0*01 cc. salicylaldehyde 
(/) 0*01 cc. benzaldehyde 
(fi-) 0*1 cc. 0*01 M lactate 

(h) 0*1 cc. lactate + 0*5 cc. hexoaediphosphate 

(i) 0*1 cc. 0*01 M succinate 


Preparation 


1 

> 5 hrs. 
>5 hrs. 
>5 hrs. 
20 min. 

> 5 hrs. 

> 5 hi'B. 
1 hr. 

45 min. 


2 

>4 Ill's. 
31 hrs. 
15 min. 
15 min. 
>4 hrs. 
>4 hrs. 
30 min. 

3 hrs. 


3 

>4 hrs 
3 hi*8. 


>4 hrs 
>4 hrs. 
20 min. 
20 min. 


4 

>3 hrs. 
> 3 hrs. 
5 min. 
5 nun. 
>3 hrs. 
>3 hrs 
15 min. 


Another sample of washed yeast did not reduce methylene blue after 
20 hours alone, but did so in 30 minutes with yeast extract, hours with 
lactate and 2^ hours with methylglyoxal. 

The washed yeast preparations varied somewhat in their properties ac- 
cording to the manner of preparation. Thus preparation 1, which had been 
treated with acetone, required both yeast extract and hexosediphosphate for 
a rapid reduction, while preparation 2 reduced rapidly with yeast extract 
alone, although there was no significant difference in their fermenting power. 
The Copenhagen yeast reduced quickly with yeast extract, but fermented 
very poorly. The preparations were all consistent in that in the absence of 
yeast extract and hexosediphosphate, neither fermentation nor reduction took 
place during the period of constant observation (2-6 hours), though in the 
majority of cases both fermentation and reduction took place overnight. In 
all cases the addition of lactate caused a reduction of methylene blue in a 
time comparable with that taken by an addition of yeast extract -f hexose- 
diphosphate. With preparation 3, for instance, where no fermentation occurred 
in absence of co-enzyme, lactate effected reduction in 20 minutes, and with 
preparation 6, which did not reduce methylene blue alone, in If hours. 
Succinate and methylglyoxal were also capable of acting as hydrogen donators, 
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though less rapidly than lactate but salicylaldehyde and benzaldehyde were 
ineffective. 

During the reduction of methylene blue by washed dried yeast in presence 
of lactate, the lactate is decomposed with evolution of COg, presumably ac- 
cording to the equations 

CH3 . CHOH . COOH + Mb -> MbHg + CH3 . CO . COOH, 
CH3.CO.COOH - CH3.CHO 4- COg, 

the pyruvic acid being decomposed by the carboxylase of the yeast. The 
acetaldehyde produced might conceivably also have acted as an acceptor for 
the dehydrogenation of lactate. That this was not the case was shown in 
the following experiments. 

0‘2 g. washed yeast 4* 0*25 cc. KgHPO^ were placed in each of three micro- 
fermentation flasks to which were added 

1. 1 cc. 1 % lactate f 0-01 g. methylene blue + 1*25 cc. HgO; 

2. 1 cc. lactate 4- 0-03 g. methylene blue 4- 1*25 cc. HgO; 

3. 1 cc. lactate -f- 0*1 cc. 10 % acetaldehyde 4- 1*24 cc. HgO. 

The flasks were placed in a thermostat at 30® and the COg measured. Flask 1 
became decolorised in 45 minutes, giving 0*73 cc. COg; flask 2 in 80 minutes, 
giving 1*82 cc. COg, the theoretical amounts for these quantities of methylene 
blue being 0*8 and 2*4 cc. respectively. No evolution of COg took place in 
flask 3. Rather less than the equivalent amount of COg was evolved for the 
methylene blue reduced, showing that the acetaldehyde produced in the re- 
action or added independently did not act as a hydrogen acceptor for lactate. 
Moreover, the addition of pyruvic acid, which might liberate acetaldehyde 
in a more reactive state, was also ineffective in inducing a fermentation 
of lactate. 

Summary. 

The addition of lactate, succinate or methylglyoxal restored the power of 
reducing methylene blue to yeast preparations washed to a point at which 
no fermentation of hexosediphosphate occurred. From these results it is con- 
cluded that a co-enzyme is probably not required for the action of the re- 
ductase in yeast preparations. 
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{Received April 20th, 1931.) 

I, The effect of mono- iodo acetate on the fermentation 

OP HEXOSEDIPHOSPHATE. 

It has been shown [Macfarlane, 1930] that a yeast hexosephosphatase in- 
capable of esterifying and fermenting sugar can be obtained, whose action in 
liberating inorganic phosphate from hexosedi phosphate* is accelerated by 
arsenate only in the presence of the co-enzyme of alcoholic fermentation and 
with an equivalent production of COg. Fluoride, which inhibits the hydrolysis 
either in presence or absence of arsenate only by about 10 %, decreases the 
fermentation of hexosediphosphate in presence of arsenate by 80 % . 

According to Lohmann [1930] both muscle extract and yeast maceration 
juice in the presence of fluoride convert glycogen or starch or added hexose- 
diphosphate into a diphosphoric ester much more resistant to acid hydrolysis 
than the Harden and Young ester. Lipmann [1930] and Lundsgaard [1930, 1] 
have shown that the poisoning of muscle by sodium fluoride and by mono- 
iodoacetate produces similar effects, i.e. the muscle can contract without 
formation of lactic acid but with the formation of a hexosediphosphoric ester, 
probably of the same type as Lohmann^s ester. Moreover mono-iodoacetate 
prevents the esterification of sugar and phosphate by yeast maceration juice 
[Lundsgaard, 1930, 2]. The action of this salt was also investigated by 
Yamazaki [1930], who pointed out that its inhibitory effect on the fermen- 
tation of hexosediphosphate by maceration juice was greater in the presence 
of arsenate, but came to the conclusion that the main effect was an inhibition 
of the esterifying power with phosphate. It seemed of interest to determine 
the effect of mono-iodoacetate on fermentation of hexosediphosphate by the 
hexosephosphatase referred to above, so that the process might be uncom- 
plicated by the presence of zymase. 

A hexosephosphatase was prepared by the autolysis of dried baker’s yeast, 
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as previously described in detail [Macfarlane, 1930]. The preparation contained 
no co-enzyme and did not esterify or ferment sugar with added co-enzyme. 
A typical experiment was carried out as follows. Exp. 1. 1 cc. of a 20 % 
solution of the enzyme, 2 cc. 0*1 M potassium hexosedi phosphate and 1 cc. 
boiled yeast extract were placed in each of four test-tubes, to which were added : 

(a) 2cc. II 2 O; 

(b) 0-6 cc. 1 % potassium mono-iodoacetate + 1*4 cc. HgO; 

(c) 0*3 cc. 0-1 M NagHAsO^ 4 - j .7 cc. H 2 O; 

(d) 0*3 cc. 0-1 M Na 2 HAs 04 0-6 cc. potassium mono-iodoacetate 

+ 1*1 cc. HgO. 

The tubes were placed in a thermostat at 30°, 1 cc. samples being with- 
drawn at intervals and the inorganic P estimated by the Briggs method in 
the trichloroacetic acid filtrates. The quantities of phosphate liberated in 
30 minutes, as mg. P per cc., were in (a) 0*175; in (b) 0*160; in (c) 0*984; and 
in (d) 0*551. The effect is more strikingly shown hy plotting the rates of libera- 
tion of inorganic P (corrected for the chjinge occurring in the absence of co- 
enzyme) over short time intervals, as in Exp. 2 (Fig. 1). The curve {b) obtained 



Fig. 1. Fermentation of hexosediphosphate. 

Kxp. 2, (a) 2 cc. 10 he.xoscphosphatase + cc. 01 M hexosephosphate -f-2 cc. yeast extract 
4 6 cc. 01 M AsA + 24 H^O. 

(b) 2 CO. 10 % hexosephosphatase + 5 cc. 0*1 M hexosephosphate +2 cc. yeast extract 
4 6 ec. 01 M AsaOfi 414 ce. 1 % mono-iodoacetate 4 1 cc. HgO. 

(r) 2 cc. 10 hexosephosphatase -4 cc. 04 if hexosephosphate 4 2 cc. yeast extract 
4-C cc. 0 1 if A8.j05 4 0 (5 cc. 1 if NaF4 1'8 cc. HgO. 


with mono-iodoacetate is almost identical with (a), the control with arsenate, 
for the first 5 minutes and then rapidly falls to a low rate coinciding with that 
reached by the curve (c) representing a similar fermentation in presence of 
fluoride. The decrease in rate shown in curve (a) after 20 minutes is due to 
the decreasing concentration of hexosediphosphate, 60 % of which has been 
decomposed at this point. 

The nature of the ester remaining in the present case has not been ascer- 
tained but in view of the similarities already noticed between fluoride and 
mono-iodoacetate it appears probable that the reason for the inhibition of 
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fermentation lies not so much in a direct effect on the enzyme as in the fact 
that it is now acting on a less congenial substrate. 

The effect of potassium mono-iodoacetate on esterification 
andferjnentation hy yeast juice. 

Unlike maceration juice, which was used by Lundsgaard, yeast juice 
contains a fair amount of glycogen and a distinction has therefore to be 
drawn between the esterification of added sugar and that of the glycogen 
already present in the medium. 

Autqferinentation of yemt juice. Flasks containing the desired mixtures 
were placed in a thermostat at 30°, the CO 2 evolved being measured. Samples 
for phosphate estimation were taken at zero time and subsequently at intervals. 
After fermentation had been allowed to proceed for an hour, arsenate was 
added to make a final concentration of 0*01 M. The course of the esterification 
and fermentation is illustrated in Table I and Fig. 2. 



Fig. 2. Autofermentation of yoast juice. 

(a) Control. (6) + mono-iodoacetate. The arrow marks addition of 3cc. ()•! M arsenate. 


Table I. 


(а) 20 CO. yeast juice -f 3 cc. 0*6 M K2HPO4 -f 3 cc. HjO. 

(б) 20 cc. yeast juice + 3 cc. 0 0 M K^HPO* + 3 cc. 2 % inono-iodoacotate. 


let hr. 

2nd hr. 

(with arsenate) 


n>g. P 
esterified 
+41-5 
-89-6 


(a) 

CO, as mg. P 

(00,=P) 

21-4 
01 3 


mg. P 
esterified 
+ 33*6 
+ 12-5 


( 6 ) 


CO. as mg. P 
(COj^P) 


20-7 

10*0 


The autofermentation of the juice is considerable, but is slower than the 
fermentation of sugar and is not appreciably diminished by mono-iodoacetate. 
A slow esterification of phosphate takes place, which is more than equivalent to 
the CO 2 produced; in presence of 0*1 if iodoacetate 80 % of this esterification 
still occurs. On adding arsenate the rate of COj evolution in the normal juice 
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increases considerably for a time and then returns nearly to its original level 
the excess COg being almost exactly equivalent to the amount of esterified P 
which disappears during this period. This conj&rms Meyerhof ^s [1927] state- 
ment that the accelerated rate in presence of arsenate in glycogen fermenta- 
tion is due entirely to the increased rate of fermentation of accumulated hexo- 
sediphosphate and not to an acceleration of the diastatic activity of the juice. 

In the presence of mono-iodoacetate no acceleration takes place with 
arsenate, although the concentration of esterified P is of the same order as 
that in the control juice at this point; the esterification of phosphate however 
(jontinues, 12-5 mg. being esterified in the next hour. The iodoacetate has 
therefore inhibited the acceleration by arsenate without greatly affecting the 
esterifying power with regard to glycogen. 

Fermentation of sv^ar by yeast juice. On adding phosphate and mono- 
iodoacetate simultaneously to yeast juice fermenting sugar, an immediate 
esterification of phosphate occurs, accompanied by an equivalent evolution 
of COjj, 90 % esterification taking place as compared with the control juice. 
The basal rate of fermentation, however, quickly falls and is not accek^rated 
by the addition of arsenate, while on subsequently adding phosphate no 
rapid esterification and fermentation take place. A slow esterification of 
phosphate continues still, corresponding approximately to the rate of glycogen 
esterification. The esterification of sugar by yeast juice is therefore inhibited 
by a concentration of mono-iodoacetate w^hich only slightly affects that of 
glycogen. 

The course of a typical experiment is showm in Table 11. 

Table II. 

((/) 20 VC. yeast jiiico 3 w. 0 t) J/ KgHPO^ -i- 2 fructose -f 3 cr. H^O. 

(h) 20 <T. yeast juice 3 r<*. 0 J/ K^HPO^ -r 2 a, fnirtoso + 3 cc. 2 % mono-iodoacetate. 



m^. P 
cst^^rified 

{«) 

C (>2 as m^r. I* 

mg. P 
estenfied 

(*) 

C'Og as mg. P 
(CO,=P) 

30 min. 

4 47-4 

450 

-f43-3 

20*7 

I hr. JO min. 
(with arsenati* 
and phosphate) 

3 0 

.555*0 

-t- i5'2 

32*0 


The salt acts in a manner similar to fluoride, though its effect is not so 
immediately apparent. The direct fermentation of hexosediphosphate either 
by yea&t juice or by the hexosephosphatase preparation and co-enzyme is also 
inhibited as shown by the failure to respond to the presence of arsenate by 
an increased rate. 

The results quoted above afford additional confirmation of the theory of 
Meyerhof [1927] that a direct fermentation of hexosediphosphate takes place 
in fermenting yeast preparations and in muscle extracts, in addition to the 
co-enzyme-free hydrolysis described by Harden and Young [1910]. The possi- 
bility is not excluded that a labile sugar may be formed by hydrolysis of 
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hexosediphosphate in presence of co-enzyme, capable of fermentation without 
previous rc-esterification, rather than a disruption of the molecule with the 
simultaneous production of phosphate and some intermediate compound, e,ff. 
methylglyoxal ; moreover, although in the experiments here recorded with the 
hexosephosphatase preparation the accelerated decomposition of the ester 
in presence of arsenate was always accompanied by evolution of COg, it is 
possible that this may not hold for other yeast preparations. 

II. The action of arsenate on the induction period of zymin. 

It has been shown [Harden, 1925; Harden and Macfarlane, 1928] that 
mixtures of zymin and sugar solution normally show an induction period 
varying in duration with the volume of solution added before the onset of 
rapid fermentation occurs, and that arsenate increases the length of this period 
during which no evolution of COg takes place. It was noticed that the inor- 
ganic phosphate present in trichloroacetic acid filtrates from the mixtures 
increases during the induction period. If this phosphate arises from a fermen- 
tation of hexosediphosphate, the rate of liberation should increase on addition 
of arsenate and simultaneously, since no COg is evolved, an accumulation of 
the hexose residue, either unchanged or in the form of an intermediate product, 
should occur. If, on the other hand, the phosphate is not increased by the 
addition of arsenate, it must be derived either from a hydrolysis of hexose- 
diphosphate or from some other change in the phosphorus compoundvs present . 

Duplicate series of flasks were prepared containing 2 g. of zymin and 
known volumes of sugar solution or water; to one arsenate was added in the 
desired concentration (0*02~0‘002 Af), the corresponding flask of equal volume 
acting as the control. In some cases hexosediphosphate was added to shorten 



Fig. 3. Induction period of zymin fermentation. 

(a) 2g. zymin +40 00 . H^O. Induction time, 80 min. 

(&) 2 g, zymin + 8 cc. 0«1 Af Na2HA804 + 32 H,0. Induction time, oo . 

the induction period. The flasks were placed in a thermostat at 30*^ and the 
inorganic phosphate was estimated by the Briggs method in the trichloroacetic 
acid filtrates of samples taken at frequent intervals. Figs. 3 and 4 illustrate 
typical experiments. 
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It was found that the maximum liberation of inorganic phosphate took 
place in the larger volumes employed, that is where the liberation of the 
available phosphate was completed before any esterification of phosphate 
prior to fermentation developed, the rate of liberation being linear and 
unaltered by the addition of arsenate. As the volume decreased, the initial 
rate of increase was still linear but first gradually and then abruptly decreased 
as esterification was established, the middle portion of the curve (Fig. 3 a) 
representing the balance between a constant liberation ajid an increasing 
esterification. The addition of arsenate did not increase the rate of liberation 



Minutes 

Fig. 4. Induction period of zyniin fermentation. 

(«) 2 g. zymin 4- 1 g. fruet<»se ; SO ec. H 2 <). Imluction time, > St» min. 

(/>) 2 g. zymin ‘ 1 g. fructose 4 2*4 cc. 0*5 M Xa 2 HAs ()4 t 2 5cc. 0 i M K hexoseiiiphosphate 
4 - H 2 (). IndiK'tion time, >3Jlir. 

(i) 2 g. zymin 4 I g. fructose 4 - 2*5 cc. bexo8edipliosphate4-57*5 H 2 O. Induction time, 0. 

(Fig, 4, a and h), though by its effect in delaying esterification and thus main- 
taining the original linear rate, the total amount of the increase in inorganic 
phosphate was greater than in the control in those cases where the normal 
induction time was shorter than the time of complete hydrolysis. Estimation 
of methylglyoxal by distillation and precipitation as the p-nitrophenylosazone 
showed that no accumulation of triose had taken place during the induction 
period. 

It was also fomid that the total amount of acid-soluble phosphorus present 
in the trichloroacetic acid filtrate rose during the induction period by an 
amount approximately equal to the increase in inorganic phosphate. Thus in 
one case the inorganic phosphate increased from 9*13 to 19*4 mg. during an 
induction period of 60 minutes, while the total acid-soluble P increased from 
23*2 to 32*0 mg. It seems probable that the increase in inorganic phosphate 
must be due to changes in some other phosphorus-containing substance in 
zymin diuring the induction period rather than. to the decomposition of 
hexosephosphoric esters. It must at least be concluded that the action of 
arsenate in prolonging the induction is not directly due to its specific action 
in accelerating the rate of fermentation of hexosediphosphate. 
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It is interesting to note that the same treatment which decreases the rate 
of fermentation of yeast and enables it to acquire the power of responding to 
phosphate, such as drying or treating with acetone, also injures the indophenol 
oxidase-cytochrome system [Keilin, 1929], one of the instances of injury being 
that cytochrome in dried yeast and zymin is reduced in amount and undergoes 
oxidation and reduction more slowly than in untreated yeast. In yeast sus- 
pensions warmed to 52"^ the reduction of cytochrome is markedly accelerated 
by lactate and also by succinate [Keilin, 1929], while arsenate increases the 
reduction time in suspensions of fresh yeast [Bierich and Rosenbohn, 1929], 
The antagonistic action of these two salts in this case is parallel with their 
effect on the induction period of zymin fermentation, which is decreased and 
prolonged by lactate and arsenate respectively [Harden and Macfarlane, 1928], 
This indicates that the phenomenon may be associated with the cytochrome 
content of the yeast preparation, and attempts are being made to obtain 
experimental evidence on this question. 

Summary. 

1. The fermentation of hexosediphosphate by the hexosephosphatase pre- 
paration previously described in presence of co-enzyme and arsenate is 
inhibited by mono-iodoacetate. 

2. The esterification of sugar by yeast juice is inhibited by mono-iodo- 
acetate in concentrations which only slightly inhibit that of glycogen. 

3. Arsenate does not accelerate the rate of fermentation by yeast juice in 
presence of mono-iodoacetate. 

4. The rate of liberation of inorganic phosphate during the induction 
period of zymin fermentation is not accelerated by arsenate, showing that this 
phosphate does not arise by fermentation of hexosediphosphate. 

I wish to record here my gratitude to Prof. A. Harden for his constant help 
and advice throughout this w’ork. 
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In a previous communication [Wright and Kermack, 1923, 1], evidence has 
been adduced that the power of gelatin to protect colloidal gum benzoin 
against precipitation by sodium chloride depends on the pjj and is minimal 
at the isoelectric point. The variation of protection with pu was small and 
so it appeared desirable to confirm the results and to extend the observations 
to other proteins and to another lyophobic colloid. The present communication 
deals primarily with the protective action of gelatin, ovalbumin, serum- 
albumin, the serum-globulins, oxyhaemoglobin and edestin on colloidal gum 
benzoin and colloidal gold at various hydrogen ion concentrations. The effect 
of variation of pjj on the protective povrer of colloids is of interest not only 
from the theoretical point of view, but also because such variations may be 
of importance in biological systems and in technical processes. 

The opportunity was taken to make further observations on the action 
of the proteins on the lyophobic colloids in the absence of salt. It was shown 
by W^right and Kermack [1923, 1, 2] that colloidal gum benzoin was precipi- 
tated by very small concentrations of gelatin, serum-globulin and oxyhaemo- 
globin at reactions on the acid side of the isoelectric point, and by somewhat 
higher concentrations at reactions approaching or correijponding with the 
isoelectric point [see also Kermack and McCallum, 1924]. Michaelis and 
Nakashima [1923] almost simultaneously, working with mastic sol, developed 
a method for the determination of the isoelectric point of proteins in which 
use was made of the same principle, and in this way obtained values for the 
isoelectric points of the serum-albumins of various animals. Reinders and 
Bendien [1925, 1928] have also investigated the reaction between lyophilic 
and lyophobic colloids at various reactions, and these authors observed that 
colloidal gold was coagulated by small concentrations of gelatin on the acid 
side of the isoelectric point. Similar observations were made with other 
proteins, caseinogen and sodium lysalbuminate. They observed that at ® 
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or higher all the proteins used exerted no precipitating but only protective 
action, but the precise effect of variation of pn on the latter docs not appear 
to have been closely investigated. Especially in view of the proposal of 
Michaelis and Nakashima to use the phenomenon as a method for the deter- 
mination of isoelectric points, it seemed desirable to enquire more closely 
into its general application to various proteins and lyophobic colloids. 

Experimental. 

The colloidal gum benzoin was prepared as described by Wright and 
Kermack [1923, 1, p. 637]. and the colloidal gold by adding to 100 cc. of 
distilled water 1 cc. of 1 % solution of photographic gold chloride, 1 cc. of 
a 1*4% solution of potassium carbonate (previously dried and ignited), 
heating to boiling point, and then adding with vigorous shaking, after r(‘- 
moval from the flame, 1 cc, of a solution of neutralised 0*40 % formaldehyde. 

To each of a series of tubes were added 0*25 cc. of protein of appropriat(» 
concentration, 0*5 cc. of acid or alkali or buffer mixture as the case may be, 
and 1*0 cc. of gold or benzoin sol. After mixing, the tubes were allowed to 
stand overnight, when, if desired, readings were made in order to record the 
interaction between the protein and sol in the absence of salt. 0*25 cc. of 
sodium chloride (10 %) was now added and the tubes shaken and read after 
a further 24 hours’ standing. The readings were recorded in tables similar to 
those given in previous papers [Wright and Kermack, 1923, 1, 2], and from 
these readings figures were prepared showing the regions in which complete 
or almost complete precipitation takes place. To save space*, only the figures 
are given. In the case of the gold, in certain tubes the precipitate was red or 
purple, and not blue. The regions in which red precipitates were obtained 
are shown by shading. All the protein concentrations given refer to the final 
concentrations. As the readings in the absence of salt were made* when the* 
volume was 7/8 of the volume after the addition of the salt, the concentra- 
tions of protein should really be 8/7 of those given, but as the protein con- 
centrations were doubled in consecutive tubes, the correction required is 
insignificant. 

In the case of colloidal gum benzoin, which itself has a pu of about 3*8, 
the various organic acids present in low^ concentration have a sufficient 
buffering effect to stabilise the pu over the range employed in these experi- 
ments. In the case of colloidal gold, however, it was usually necessary to 
employ small concentrations of buffer mixtures in order to obtain satisfactory 
results. The concentration of buffers was small (A/200) in comparison with 
that of the sodium chloride employed to effect the precipitation, so that any 
effect of the ions of the buffer in sensitising or protecting the gold would be 
small in comparison with the effect of the sodium and chlorine ions. The 
exact buffers used are stated in the figures. The pg measurements were usually 
made colorimetrically by means of the b.d.h. capillator, and in some cases 
confirmed by means of the quinhydrone electrode. 
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It is to be emphasised that the transition from complete protection to 
complete precipitation is usually a gradual one, and that, further, in this 
transition region the exact amount of precipitation depends on the precise 
conditions of the experiment. The aim of these experiments was, therefore, to 
determine l)roadly the approximate conditions under which precipitation and 
protection take place, and the figures should be interpreted accordingly. 

Gelatin. Isoelectric gelatin was prepared according to the method of Loeb 
[1922, p. 35], and the protein content determined by drying to constant weight 
at 100'". Dilutions in distilled water were preimred and the experiment carried 
out as described above. The results are shown in Figs. 1 A and 1 B. 



% concontration of gelatin 

Fig. 1 A. Action of gelatin on gold sol. Final concentration of buffer used 
A’/400 a<*etate-f A’ 400 phosphate. Isoelectric point of gelatin Pij4-7. 
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Ovalbumin, Crystalline ovalbumin (Merck), 1 g. in 100 cc, of distilled 
water, was filtered to remove a small amount of flocculent insoluble material, 
and the requisite dilutions in distilled water prepared. The results are shown 
in Figs. 2 A and 2 B. 



Fig. 2 A. Action of ovalbumin on gold sol. Final concentration of buffers used ;V/4(K> 
acetate -t*A7400 phosphate. Isoelectric point of ovalbumin Ph 4'(>-4*8. 



Fig. 2 B. Action ot ovalbumin on gum benzoin. No buffers used. 

Semmrdlbumin^ pseudoglobuUn and euglobuUn, A quantity of human 
plasma^ separated from oxalated blood, was fractionated by ammonium sul- 
phate precipitations. The fibrinogen was removed by quarter saturation and 
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the serum-globulins in the filtrate precipitated by half saturation, filtered and 
washed with half-saturated ammonium sulphate. The albumin was precipitated 
by full saturation. Each fraction was dissolved in distilled water, reprecipi- 
tated, washed, redissolved in water and dialysed through a collodion mem- 
brane until practically free from sulphate. The euglobulin, which had pre- 
cipitated during dialysis, was separated from the pseudoglobulin and was 
dissolved in 0*75 % sodium chloride solution. The protein present in each 
solution was determined by means of the Folin-Wu method as in the deter- 
mination of serum-proteins. 



Fig. 3 A. Action of soruni'albumin on gold eol. Final concentration of buffers used 
.V/400 acetate + A’/400 phosphate. Isoelectric point of serum-albnmiu 4‘7-4*9. 



Fig. 3 B. Action of Berum -albumin on gum lienzoin. No buffers used. 

The results appear in Figs, 3 A and 3 B (serum-albumin), 4 (serum-pseudo- 
globulin) and 6 (serum-euglobulin). In the case of euglobulin the original 
solution necessarily contained sodium chloride required to effect solution, 
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but the dilutions were made with distilled water so that in the lower concen- 
trations of protein the concentrations of salt were correspondingly reduced. 



Vwe Vm Vi024 Vjo48 vS ’Ae384 feoB ’//asse •/u7072 

serum-pseudoglobulin 


Fig, 4. Action of aenim-pscucloglobuJin on gold hoI. Final concentration of buffers used 
NjAOO acetate -I- A7400 phosphate. Isoelectnc point of serum-pseudoglobulin pn 4* 7-4- 8. 

In any case the final concentration of salt added was considerably greater 
than that present in the most concentrated protein solution used, so that, 
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Fig. 5. Action of serum -euglobolin on gold sol. Final concentration of buffers used 
Jv/400 acetate + iV’/400 phosphate. Isoelectric point of serum -euglobulin pa 5-5, 

although the concentration of salt in the final mixture was not constant, the 
variations were relatively small. 

Oxyhaemoglobin. Human red blood corpuscles, centrifuged from oxalated 
plasma were washed several times with 0*9 % salt solution, mixed with dis- 
tilled water to cause haemolysis and repeatedly centrifuged to remove stro- 
mata. The concentration of oxyhaemoglobin in the dialysed solution was 
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determined by using the Zeiss stuphophotometer to ascertain the extinction 
coefficient, the filter S 51 (/x/x 490-530) being employed. The concentration 
of haemoglobin in a particular solution was found by the Kjeldahl method 
(total nitrogen), and from the extinction coefficient of this solution it was 
calculated that a 3 cm. layer of a 0*01 % solution had an absorption coefficient 
of 0*1358. The percentage concentration of any solution is therefore given by 

the formula x -- where cr is the observed extinction coefficient for a 

3 cm. layer. 

Dilutions in distilled water were prepared and the experiments carried 
out in the usual manner. Owing to the colour of oxy haemoglobin it was 
difficult or impossible to make readings of the precipitation of gold in the 
ordinary way. It was found, how^ever, that by observing the tubes in a beam 
from an arc lamp, the presence of particles of colloidal gold throughout the 
solution could readily be detected by the Tyndall eficet. Tubes in which 
sedimentation of gold had not occurred gave a marked scattering of incident 
light. In the experiments with gum benzoin this difficulty did not arise, and 
readings could be easily made in the ordinary w'ay. The results are given in 
I^igs. 6 A and 0 B. It w^as found that in the tubf\s in which the pj^ w^as 5 or 
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Fig. () A. Action of oxy haemoglobin on gold sol. Final concentration of buffers used 
JV/MH) acetate -fA7400 phosphate. Isoelectric point of oxyhaeinoglobin b'7-(i-8. 

less, a browm colour developed, clearly due to the splitting of the oxyhaemo- 
globin into haematin and globin. The results in this region should therefore 
be interpreted with caution. 

Edestin, Several attempts were made to carry out experiments with edestin 
from hemp seed (Merck), but no satisfactory results could be obtained, owing 
to the very small solubility of this protein in distilled w^ater in the neighbour- 
hood of the isoelectric point. In the most concentrated solutions prepared no 
protection of gold or benzoin was observed between 3*5 and 7*5. Above 
and below this range protection was observed wdth 0*05 % edestin. In another 
experiment in which, in order to obtain higher concentrations of edestin, the 
Biooheu« 1931 xxv 
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protein was dissolved in 5 % sodium chloride and the solution adjusted to 
various reactions from 3*0 to 8*5 by the addition of a suitable acetate- 
phosphate buffer mixture (ilf/50), no protection was observed when an equal 
volume of gold or benzoin sol was added to these mixtures. The final concen- 
tration of edestin in these experiments ranged from O’l to 0-0002 %, that of 
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% concentration of oxy haemoglobin 
Fig. 6 B. Action of oxyhaenjoglo})in on gum benzoin. No bulf(*i*8 used. 

salt being constant throughout. The gold iii all the tubes was completely 
precipitated, but, in the more concentrated solutions and the more alkaline 
of these, the precipitates were distinctly red and graded steadily to blue, 
being quite blue in the dilute solutions (all reactions) and in acid solutions 
(all concentrations). 

Discussion, 

As the results obtained with oxyhaemoglobin are in some respects anom- 
alous, these will be discussed separately after dealing with the other 
proteins. 

Precipitation in the absence of added electrolytes {excluding t/w experiments 
'ivith oxyhaemoglobin). The observations are in agreement with those previously 
made by Wright and Kermack [1923, 1] and Michaelis and Nakashima [1923j. 
In the presence of small quantities of proteins on the acid side of the iso- 
electric point, and therefore positively charged, the discharge of the negative 
colloid takes place and precipitation occurs. When the concentration of 
protein is very low, precipitation is observed only at reactions well on the 
acid side of the isoelectric point, as otherwise the protein adsorbed on the 
negative colloid bears an insufficient number of positive charges to discharge 
the colloid. As the concentration of protein is increased the which 

precipitation occurs approaches more nearly to the isoelectric point. It is not 
to be expected that the limit p^ at which precipitation occurs will always 
coincide exactly with the isoelectric point, as it depends for example on such 
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factors as the degree of adsorption of the protein on the particles, the rate at 
which ionisation increases as the isoelectric point is left, and the protective 
power of the })rotein. If this latter were sufficiently great, it might prevent 
precipitation at a concentration of protein insufficient to bring the zone of 
precipitation up to the isoelectric point. There is also the possibility that the 
isoelectric point of the protein might be altered by adsorption, for example 
as the result of denaturation. Further, if we are to compare the isoelectric 
point of the protein with the limiting at which precipitation occurs when 
the concentration of protein is increased, it is necesvsary to define the latter 
unambiguously. In the case of gelatin and mastic, or gelatin and gum benzoin, 
there is no ambiguity, as when the concentration of protein is increased the 
zone of precipitation narrows down and converges on a particular point which 
is not, however, necessarily the maximum value of p^^ at which precipitation 
occurs. With lower concentrations of protein precipitation may occur at a 
higher although the mean p^ of the zone obtained at any particular 
protein conc(*ntration does not exceed, but tends to approach, the limiting p^ 
(see Fig. 1 B). In the case of a protein which, in the neighbourhood of the 
isoelectric point, brings about ])r( cij)itation, even at high concentrations, it is 
clear that the m(‘an p^^ of the zone must be taken. The actual width of the 
zone itself at a given protein concentration depends on various factors, e.g. 
the concentration of buffer used, or the stability of the lyophobic colloid, but 
the mean p^ is relatively constant. We shall therefore consider the ‘‘limit 
mean*’ p^ of the zone in relation to the isocdectric point. It appears from the 
diagrams that when colloidal gum benzoin is used, this "limit mean** pn 
does in fact approximately agree with the isoelectric point, but when gold is 
employed the agreement is not so good, and in the case of oxyhaemoglobin 
there is a discrepancy of more than one unit of pj ^ . 

Another point which should be noted in connection with the precipitation 
of gold is that the precipitates were not infrequently red or j)urple in colour 
instead of blue. As the blue colour of gold precij)itated by inorganic salts 
may be taken as an indication of the adhesion of the gold particles together, 
it would seem that the piu'ple or red colour of these precipitates indicates 
that the gold particles were still virtually separate. The red precipitate showed 
itself chiefly in the immediate neighbourhood of the isoelectric point and in 
the presence of moderate concentrations of protein. It would appear that 
the protein micelles become aggregated round the gold particles and, as a 
result of this, they sediment relatively more easily. When the isoelectric point 
is reached and the charge on the protein virtually disappears, these aggregates, 
each containing a gold particle, may sediment, even although the pure protein 
is quite stable under these conditions. The gold particles will, however, be 
carried down in a dispersed condition, and a red precipitate will be formed. 
The zone of red precipitation was especially wide in the case of serum- 
euglobulin, and this is in agreement with the fact that this protein is relatively 
easily precipitated from solution. 
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Protection in the presence of electrolytes {excluding the experiments with 
oxyhaemoglobin). On the addition of salt (sodium chloride) any particles of 
the lyophobic colloid which have adsorbed no protein or only very small 
amounts will tend to lose their charges and will then be free to aggregate, 
and in the case of gold the colour will change to blue. Salt, in the concen- 
tration employed in these experiments, will have comparatively little direct 
effect on the proteins. It is not to be expected that the red region of precipi- 
tation will be markedly extended, and, further, the entanglement of the 
particles in the precipitated protein where this has occurred will prevent the 
change of colour to blue. The charge of the particles which are surrounded 
with protein will depend primarily on the relation of the pj^ of the medium 
to the isoelectric point of the protein. Disregarding for the moment the tubes 
in which red precipitation occurred before the addition of salt, it appc*ars in 
general that the region of blue precipitation occurs in more and more concen- 
trated protein as the isoelectric point is approached. To this extent there is 
evidence that the protective action of the protein decreases in the neighbour- 
hood of the isoelectric point. We may as a working hypothesis assume that 
the amount of adsorption of the protein is, at a first approximation, inde- 
pendent of the hydrogen ion concentration in the neighbourhood of the iso- 
electric point, and that an approximately similar film is formed whatever the 
reaction. At some distance from the isoelectric point, the protective effect of 
this film is reinforced by the charge which it carries. As the isoelectric point is 
approached this charge decreases, and so the apparent protective power is less. 
At the isoelectric point itself the charge is zero just as it was before the addi- 
tion of salt, so that no change in the stability is effected by the addition of salt 
at this point. This accords with experiment except in the case of haemoglobin. 

In the neighbourhood of the isoelectric point, approximately the same 
results are obtained with benzoin as with gold, except that in this case the 
precipitates are white in every instance, and there is no apparent difference 
corresponding to that of red and blue precipitates with gold. Protection is 
minimal at the isoelectric point and increases on each side. At some distance 
on each side gum benzoin differs rather remarkably from gold in one respect. 
With gold the maximum amount of protection on the alkaline side is much 
greater than on the acid side; with gum benzoin, on the other hand, approxi- 
mate equality on each side was observed. Thus, for example, with scrum- 
albumin at pjj 6*0 to 6*1 protection was observed at dilutions of 1/612 % 
and 1/64 % with gold and gum benzoin respectively, whereas at 2*4 the 
corresponding dilutions were 1/16 % and 1/128 % respectively. It appears 
from these results that at 2*4 eight times as much serum-albumin is re- 
quired to protect gold as is required to protect gum benzoin, whereas at 

6*1 only one-eighth as much is required. It is rather difficult for any 
satisfactory explanation to be advanced, but it would appear that in acid 
solution there is relatively little adsorption of the positively charged protein 
ions by the gold. 
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Precipitation and protection hy oxyhaemoglohm. The reaction between oxy- 
haemoglobin and gum benzoin in the absence of salt has already been 
described by Wright and Kermack [1923, 1], who used sheep’s oxyhaemo- 
globin, and these results have been confirmed using human oxyhaemoglobin, 
the ‘‘limit mean” pj^ found in this case being about 6-6. After the addition 
of sodium chloride the absence of protection was observed between p^ 5-4 
and 6*0. The zone of minimum protection is thus distinctly to the acid side 
of the isoelectric point, which is about 6*8 [Michjielis and Airila, 1921 ; Geiger, 
1931]. A cataphoretic experiment in a U-tube with the oxyhaemoglobin 
employed in the precipitation experiments showed that it was in fact positively 
charged at pj^^ 6*3. It was very curious to find that, on the addition of salt, 
partial or complete re-dispersion occurred in certain tubes at pji 6*0 to 6*6, 
The results in the case of gold were even more unexpected. In the absence of 
salt the “limit mean” p^ at which precipitation occurs is about p^ 5*8 or 
even lower. When very little buffer was present, precipitation extended from 
p^i 5*0 to 5*5 in the higher concentrations of oxyhaemoglobin, and from 
Vn lower concentrations. In an experiment carried out with 

phosphate buffers added to control p^ a widening of this zone occurred, but 
in the higher concentrations of protein, no precipitation took place above 
Plj^ 6*2, although at lower concentrations precipitation was observed from 
Pg 4*6 to 7*2, It is clear that, in the case of gold, the centre of the zone of 
precipitation is well below the isoelectric point, and without added buffers 
the whole zone may be well below it. When salt is added, very little change 
occurs on the alkaline side of the zone, except a widening in very low con- 
centrations, but on the acid side extensive precipitation occurs and there is 
practically no protection. It has, however, to be remembered that the zone 
in the absence of salt extends down to p^ 5*0. and that below this pjj dis- 
sociation of oxyhaemoglobin into its components takes place, so that too 
much significance should not be attached to these observations below p^ 5*0. 

It is clear that with this protein distinct abnormalities occur; in par- 
ticular, it sometimes behaves as though its isoelectric })oint were well below 
the generally accepted value. There is no doubt that the gold particles in 
presence of haemoglobin or other proteins are positively charged in moderately 
acid and negatively in moderately alkaline solution. In the case of proteins 
other than oxyhaemoglobin, the zone of precipitation coincides with a zero 
charge on the protein, so that, on the acid side of this zone the particles are 
positively charged and on the alkaline side negatively charged. When the 
zone of precipitation coincides with the isoelectric point, this is entirely 
reasonable. But when the zone of precipitation is on the acid side, it follows 
that between this zone and the isoelectric point the particles must be nega- 
tively charged whilst the protein itself is positively charged. An experiment 
in which an attempt was made, by means of the ultramicroscope, to observe 
the charge on the gold particles in the presence of oxyhaemoglobin at p^ 6*3, 
indicated that it was in fact negative, but as it was relatively small, it was 
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difficult to ascertain its sign with absolute certainty. As mentioned above, a 
cataphoretic experiment by the U-tube method on the oxyhaemoglobin alone, 
showed that this protein had a positive charge at this Reference to 
previous work [Wright and Kermack, 1923, 1, 2; Kermack and McCallum, 
1924: Michaelis and Nakashima, 1923] makes it clear that a region in which 
the particles are negatively charged while the protein is positively charged 
normally exists when the concentration of protein is sufficiently low, for in 
this case the zone of precipitation lies well below the isoelectric point. The 
explanation in this instance is clearly that the protein, being present in low 
concentration, must be at a p^ well below the isoelectric point in order that 
it should be sufficiently positively charged to discharge the negatively charged 
lyophobic particles completely. It is possible, then, that the abnormalities 
observed with oxyhaemoglobin may be due to the small adsorption of this 
protein on the colloidal particles in the neighbourhood of the isoelectric point. 
If only small adsorption takes place, it is possible for the positively charged 
protein to exist in stable equilibrium with negatively charged jiarticles. 

An alternative explanation might be based on the observation that in 
certain cases proteins are denatured when adsorbed on a surface [Loeb, 1923] 
and that the isoelectric point of the denatured protein might differ from that 
of the native protein. It might be that the adsorbed oxyhaemoglobin is de- 
natured and now possesses an isoelectric point about one unit of below 
that of the native protein. This hypothesis, however, apjiears to be untenable, 
in the first place, because it does not explain the difference in the “limit 
mean’’ pji values in the cases of gold and of benzoin, and in the second place, 
as the result of experiments made to determine the isoelectric point of oxy- 
haemoglobin denatured by heating to 90° for 5 minutes. By means of ultra- 
microscopic observations it was found that the particles had a positive charge 
at Ph 6*0, and a barely detectable positive charge at p^ 6-4. At pn 6-5 and 
at Pji 7*0 no charge was discernible, whilst at pn 7-5 the particles bore a 
small but negative charge. Heat-denaturation is of course not necessarily 
the same as surface denaturation, but the above two considerations appear 
to render the explanation unlikely. 

It may be noted that, when a low concentration of calcium chloride 
(0*05 N) was used in place of the usual concentration of sodium chloride 
employed in the experiments with colloidal gold and oxyhaemoglobin, a 
somewhat different result was obtained. The effect of the addition of calcium 
chloride was to extend the zone of precipitation on the alkaline as well as on 
the acid side. This fits in with the view that the particles of gold covered 
with oxyhaemoglobin are negatively charged at more, as in that 

case the bivalent calcium ions would in this region effect precipitation more 
readily than the univalent sodium ions. 

General, These results confirm the previous findings reported by Wright 
and Kermack [1923, 1] and almost simultaneously by Michaelis and Nakashima 
[1923] to the effect that, when low concentrations of protein are employed, 
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a zone of precipitation occurs on the acid side of the isoelectric point, and 
that, as the concentration of prot(*in is increased, this zone approaches the 
isoelectric point, but does not pass it. As nuuitioned in the introduction, 
Michaelis and Nakashirna have jrone so far as to suggest that these observa- 
tions form the basis of a method for the determination of the isoelectric poijit 
of soluble proteins, and have applied it in the case of a number of serum- 
albumins. It is to be obs(‘rved, however, that they had apparently tested out 
the principle only ov(*r a limited range, namely with gum mastic and gelatin, 
and it is doubtful, in view of the variability of the isoelectric point of gelatin, 
how far their result, namfily 4*65, (‘.an be considered as a decisive proof of 
the validity of tlif‘ method. The results now obtained with oxyhaemoglobin 
and gold show that, at l(*ast when certain lyophobic colloids are used, quite 
erroneous results may be obtained. Thus, although there is little doubt as to 
th(' general nature of the ph(‘nomena oliserved, there does not seem to be 
sufficient basis for applying the principle without qualification, as suggested 
by Michaelis and Nakashirna, to the quantitative determination of the iso- 
electri(‘. ])oints of proteins. 

Summary. 

1. Observations have b(‘en inad(‘ on the precipitation of colloidal gold and 
gum benzoin by gelatin, ovalbumin, serum-albumin, j)seud()globulin, euglo- 
bulin and oxyhaemoglobin at <lifferent c.oncentrations of protein and of 
hydrogen ions. Th(* observations confirm and extend the results previously 
obtained. In V('ry low concentrations of protein, precipitation occurs on the 
acid side of the isoeI(‘ctric point, hut as the concentration of protein increases 
the zone of pn^cipitation approaches the isoelectric })oint, and when sufficient 
protein is present, t he centre of the zone, excey)t in the cas(* of oxyhaemoglobin, 
is at a point not significantly diffenuit from the isoelectric point. 

2. In the presence of 1*25 % sodium chlorkhs minimum protection by 
these proteins, except oxyhaemoglobin, is observc^d at a reaction not signifi- 
cantly different from the isoelectric point. In the case of gold the juecipitates 
observed in the neighbourhood of the isoel(K‘tric point are usually red in colour. 

3. With oxyhaemoglobin abnormal results wc^re obtained in respect both 
of precipitation and protection. This protein behaved as if its isoelectric point 
lay below its real value of about 6-8. The anomaly is more pronounced in 
the case of gold than of gum benzoin. The explanation does not appear to 
depend on a change in the isoelectric point of the protein following on de- 
naturation as a result of adsorption on the lyophobic particles, but may be 
due to small adsorption of the protein in the neighbourhood of the isoelectric 
point. 

4. The results with oxyhaemoglobin and gold suggest that the method 
proposed by Michaelis and Nakashirna for the determination of the isoelectric 
point of proteins is not of general application, and, in particular, may give 
erroneous results when gold is employed. 
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XCV. STUDIES IN THE METABOLISM OF 
TISSUES GROWING IN VITRO. 

IV. EFFECT OF FRUCTOSE, GALACTOSE AND XYLOSE 
UPON THE AMMONIA AND UREA PRODUCTION 
OF EMBRYO KIDNEY TISSUE. 

By ELSIE WATOHORN and BARBARA ELIZABETH HOLMES. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory. Cambridge. 

{Received April 30th , 1931.) 

Prevjoljs work has shown that by using the tissue culture technique the 
production of aininonia and urea by growing and non-growing cultures can 
be estimated. By comparison with controls it has been found that the growing 
cultures j)roduce considerable amounts of these substances whereas the non- 
growing ones do not [Holmes and Watchorn, 1927J, and that the presence of 
glucose, while favouring the growth of the tissue, inhibits the production of 
ammonia and urea during this growth [Watchorn and Holmes, 1927]. It 
seemed that it might be of interest to compare the effect of other sugars with 
that of glucose, in order to determine whether the utilisation of a carbohydrate 
necessarily has this ‘‘protein sparing^’ effect, or whether it depends upon the 
type of carbohydrate utilised and thus upon the method of breakdown. 

The use of the tissue culture method has much to recommend it for work 
of this type. In the first place, it is valuable to know" that one is dealing with 
the metabolism of growth and activity, and not with autolytic processes, or 
w"ith the metabolism of cells surviving under conditions which are likely to 
upset its normal balance. Even in tissue culture the conditions are unnatural 
but they arc not sufficiently so to prevent the continuation of growth in the 
embryonic tissue taken. By noting the effect upon this grow"th of various 
substances added to the medium and utilised by the cells, it is possible to 
judge whether the breakdown of these substances is favourable or unfavourable 
to the activity of the tissue. Thus, in the earlier work with glucose, we found 
that the presence of the sugar prevented the ammonia and urea formation 
which is otherwise characteristic of growth, and also that this did not inhibit 
the growth, but encouraged it. 


Experimental. 

As in previous work embryonic rat kidney tissue has been used, and the 
details of technique have been the same as those previously described [Holmes 
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and Watchorii, 1927, 1929; Watchorn and Holmes, 1927]. The cultures were 
made in pyrex flasks, and the conditions of culture of the growing and non- 
growing tissues were identical, except that the growing fragments were allowed 
to rest upon very fine wisps of cotton-wool, while in the non-growing prepara- 
tions the fragments were floated in a shallow layer of the medium. It is known 
that fragments floating freely in a medium do not grow to any appreciable 
extent. When necessary the system of controls described in our first paper 
was used, but in the experiments dealing with ammonia and urea production 
it was usually sufficient to compare the growing tissues with the non-growing 
ones, as these latter never formed any ammonia or urea and therefore gave 
exactly the same result as the controls. 

At least two kidneys were used in each flask, and in order to obtain large 
enough differences, it was necessary to use four when the utilisation of carbo- 
hydrate was estimated. As it was obviously important to use only kidneys 
taken from the same litter throughout each experiment, the number of pre- 
parations that could be set up each time was limited by the size of the litter. 
When the nitrogen metabolism of cultures with and without sugar was being 
compared, the media were both made from the same embryo extract and 
were equally diluted, in the one case wdth Ringer’s solution containing the 
carbohydrate and in the other with plain Ringer’s solution. 2 cc. of the 
medium were used in each flask, and the cultures were incubated for 2 days. 

The solutions of carbohydrate were sterilised by passing through a filter 
candle. We are inclined to believe that the method of sterilisation of the 
carbohydrate is important, and that after sterilisation by steaming there is 
likely to be a bigger disappearance of a sugar in culture than when the uii- 
heated sugar is used. The large breakdown of glucose observed in our earlier 
work may have been due to the fact that the medium was sterilised by heat. 
This idea is born out to some extent by an experiment with adult rat kidney 
tissue, in which the disappearance of steamed and unsteamed glucose in the 
presence of the tissue was estimated. It was found that there was a larger 
disappearance of the sugar which had been steamed. The sugar may or may 
not have been broken down by the tissue. Two or three years ago, one of us 
(B.E.H.) attempted in collaboration with A. Pirie to repeat the work of Borsook 
and Wasteneys [1925] in which they showed that glucose in the presence of 
an amino-acid and phosphate could reduce methylene blue under anaerobic 
conditions. We found that we could not repeat this unless we used, as did 
Borsook and Wasteneys themselves, glucose which had been sterilised by 
heating. With fresh glucose no reduction of the methylene blue was obtained. 
In these tissue culture experiments, therefore, it seemed safer to avoid com- 
plications by using filtered instead of steamed solutions. 

Other details of technique will be found in earlier papers. 
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Growth^ of tissue. 

In mo8t series one or more small control dishes were included, containing 
small amounts of tissue growing in the same medium as that used in the 
experimental flasks. This tissue could be stained and used for microscopical 
purposes. We have not adopted any accurate method for estimating growth, 
but the presence of fructose, galactose, and even xylose seemed to have an 
unmistakably favourable effect upon the growth of the tissues. This was 
})articularly noticeable when the growth without added sugar was poor. From 
this it seemed almost certain that each of these sugars was utilised by the 
tissue, and we found later that definite amounts of the carbohydrate dis- 
appeared during the course of the experiment. 

Effect on production, of ammonia and urea. 

Fructose behaved like glucose in that it inhibited either partially or com- 
pletely the production of ammonia and urea by growing tissue in spite of 
the increased growth ])romoted by the sugar. In the presence cither of glucose 
[Watchorn and Holmes, 1927] or of fructose (Table I) there was sometimes 
an actual disappearance of the urea already present, and as this did not 
appear as extra ammonia it seems possible that it was used by the growing 
tissue. 

Table I. Effect of fructose upon ammonia and urea production. 
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* Whore tMo sets of flgures are given, these refer to two sejiarate propiiratioiis in the same ex])erimental series, the 
control thert'fori' being the same for both. 

Quite unlike the results obtained with fructose and xylose those with 
galactose were markedly irregular. This irregularity persisted, although the 
experiments were repeated a great many times. Sometimes the production 
of ammonia and urea was inhibited, sometimes it was unaffected or even 
slightly increased (the increase probably being due to the relatively greater 
growth). Perhaps there is more than one path of galactose breakdown possible 
in the cultures, and the effect upon the nitrogen metabolism depends upon 
the path taken. It is certain, however, that the presence of galactose could 

^ By “growth^* we mean increase of area, which is due to wandering of cells as well as to 
actual cell division. 
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at times have an inhibitory effect upon the formation of ammonia and urea, 
and when concentrations of sugar as high as 0*2 % or more were used, this 
inhibition was likely to bo found in the majority of cases. Some results are 
given in Table II. 


Table II. Effect of galactose upon ammonia and urea production. 
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0-025 

Nil 

Inhibition 




0-045 

0-074 



0*037 

0-056 

0-011 

NU 

Inhibition 

90 

0-057 

0-090 

0-089 

0-136 

0-062 

0-116 

0-062 

0-118 

0-046 

Nil 

Inhibition 

91 

— 

0-083 

•— 

0-084 


0-085 

— 

0-112 

Nil 

0-027 

Increast* 

93 

0-074 

0-135 

0-098 

0-172 

0-^)5 

0 - 10:1 

0-095 

0-115 

0-037 

0-052 

Increase 

98 

0-029 

0*083 

0-041 

0-099 

0-029 

0-083 

0-036 

0-000 

0-016 

0-007 

Partial inhibition 





Higher coneentratiuiis of galactose (approx. 0-2 %). 



118 

— 

0-108 

— 

0-123 



0108 



0-103 

0-015 

Nil 

Inhibition 









0-033 


0025 

Small increase 

119 

— 

0-088 

— 

0-136 


0-097 

— 

0-000 

0-018 

NU 

Inhibition 


In no case have we found any inhibition of ammonia or urea formation 
by xylose, although there seems to be very little doubt that the tissue can 
cause this sugar to disappear from the medium. Xylose therefore is an inter- 
esting case of a carbohydrate which is in some way utilised without affecting 
the nitrogen metabolism of the tissue as measured by the production of these 
substances (Table III). 


Table III. Effect of xylose (0*2 ^o) upon ammonia and urea production. 



Non-growing 

tissue 

Growing 

tissue 

Non-growing 
tissue + xylose 

Growing 
tissue + xylose 

> 

Inerea'^e in 
NHg-N H urea-N 


Exp. 

no. 

99 

NH 3 .N 

(mg.) 

0-032 

NH 3 -N 4 

uroa-N 

(mg.) 

0-09] 

i 

NH 3 -N i 
urea-N 

(*ng-) 

0-119 

NHa-^ 
NHg-N urea-N 
(mg ) (mg ) 
0-040 0-0J17 

NH,.N 

(mg.) 

0-052 

0055 

NHs-N 4 
urea-N 
(mg.) 
0-121 
0-121 

W Ithout 
wlnse 

(iiig.) 

0-028 

W ith 
xylose 
(nig.) 
0-024 
0-024 

Effect of 
xylose 

No inhibition 

101 

0-026 

0-056 

0-030 

0-035 

0-078 

0-082 

003t) 

0-066 

0-040 

0-100 

0-022 

0-026 

0-034 

Slight increase 

102 

0-024 

0-048 

o-o:n 

0-0t)7 

0-030 

0-063 

0-045 

0-079 

0-019 

0-016 

No inhibition 

120 

•— 

0-070 

-- 

0-113 

— O-080 


0-120 

0-043 

0-049 

No inhibition 

121 

— 

0-102 


0-135 

0-083 

— 

0-114 

0-033 

0-041 

No inhibition 


Disappearance of the sugars from the medium. 

Apart from the added sugar the medium contained very little reducing 
substance. This is to be expected, since it was made from chopped embryo 
tissue which had already been once washed with Ringer’s solution, and was 
finally diluted with twice its volume of Ringer’s solution. The amount of 
reducing substance was about 0*1 mg, to 0*16 mg. in each culture. This is 
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unimportant when compared with the amount of sugar added (2-0 mg. ap- 
proximately in each culture). We did not find that it changed appreciably 
during the experiment, and in any case it was not sufficient to account for 
the changes observed. We therefore ignored the reducing substances already 
present, and estimated the added sugar as reducing substance. The small 
amount of protein present was removed with colloidal ferric hydroxide, and 
the sugar estimated by the method of Hagedorn and Jensen. In order to 
obtain larger percentage differences we have made the final concentration 
()•! % instead of the 0-2 % used in most of the other experiments. 

There seemed to be very little doubt that all the sugars added, fructose, 
galactose and xylose, could be utilised by the tissue, and it will be seen that 
the non-growing generally used less than the growing tissue. The control was 
a culture which had been kept in the ice-chest throughout the experimental 
period (Tables IV, V, VI). 


Table IV. Utilisation of fructose {estimated as glucose). 




Non-growing 


Control - 


Control at 0*^ 

tissue 

Growing tissue 

growing tissue 

Exp. no. 

(mg.) 

(mg.) 


(mg.) 

114 

1-61 

(1) 1-26 

(1) 1-23 

(1) 0*38 



(2) 1-23 

(2) 1-20 

(2) 0-41 

110 

1-38 

1*22 

MO 

0-28 

109 


(1) 3-20 

(1) 3*23 

(1) 0-29 


* Very little tissue used. 


It is interesting to find a small but definite disappearance of fructose, as 
it has been suggested [Campbell and Markowitz, 1927] that fructose is not 
utilised except by the liver. 


Table V. Utilisation of galactose {estimated, as glwose). 




Non-growing 


Control ~ 


Control at 0° 

tissue 

Growing tissue 

growing tissue 

Exp. no. 

(mg.) 

(mg.) 

(mg.) 

(mg.) 

115 

1-39 

102 

(1) 1-06 
(2) 0-93 

(1) 0*33 

(2) 0-46 

116 

1-36 

0-99 

♦ Grew for 3 day 

0-67 

s. 

0-68* 


It has been shown that galactose can give rise to lactic acid [Wierzuchowski 
and Laniewski, 1931] and can raise the respiratory quotient and the heat 
production of dogs [Wierzuchowski, 1931], while Sherif and E. G. Holmes 
[1930] have observed an increased oxygen uptake with mammalian nerve in 
the presence of galactose. It is perhaps worth noting that on one occasion the 
rise in blood- and urine-lactic acid found by Wierzuchowski and Laniewski 
was much greater than in the other two experiments; some such irregularity 
may a-gplain the lack of consistency in the effect of galactose on nitrogen 
metabolism in our experiments. 
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Table VI. Utilisation of xylose {estimated as glacose). 


Exp. no. 
Ii3 
106 
122 
108 


Control at 0° 
(mg-) 
2-03 
1-81* 
2-OOt 
1-99 


Non .growing 
tissue 
(mg.) 

1-77 

1-60 

1-77 


Growing tissue 
(mg.) 

1-70 

1-73 

1-46 

1-64 


Control - 
growing tissue 
(mg.) 

0-33 

008 

0-54 

0-35 


* Very little tissue used. 

f In this experiment the sugar was estimated by McCance’s [1926] method for pentoses, and 
we are glad to nave this opportunity of thanking him for help. 


McCaiice and Madders [1930] showed that xylose was retained in the 
tissues after injection or absorption from the intestine, and Russell [1923] 
showed that pentoses were oxidised by tumour tissues, but that normal nerve 
tissues, including kidney, cannot oxidise them. The only exception was liver, 
which oxidised arabinose. He did not however use any embryonic tissue, and 
we think that the fact that we used embryonic tissue in an active condition 
influenced the results with xylose and with the other sugars. 


Summary. 

1. The tissue culture method has been used to test on embryo kidney 
tissue the ‘‘protein sparing'’ action of fructose, galactose and xylose. 

2. Each of these sugars tends to increase the growth of the tissue and 
each of them is utilised by the tissue, but while fructose constantly inhibits 
the production of ammonia and urea by the growing cells, galactose does so 
only irregularly and xylose not at all. 

We are indebted to the Medical Research Council for personal grants. 
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XCVI. THE EFFECT OF NARCOTICS ON 
SOME DEHYDROGENASES. 

By KSHITISH CHANDEA SEN. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge. 

{Iteceived April 29th. 1931,) 

According to the well-known work of Warburg [1921] the inhibiting etfect 
of narcotios on cell respiration, on fermentation by yeast and on oxidation of 
amino-acids on a charcoal surface is due to the preferential adsorption of these 
substances on the particular surfa<*-es, and the reaction velocity is inhibited 
owing to the displacement of the reacting substances in question by the 
narcotics. That the narcotic action increas(‘s with the increase in the molecular 
weight in a homologous series, coupled with the fact that the surface activity 
of these substances increases also in the same order, is a strong supj)ort for 
tlu‘ theory of Warburg. Nothing is known, howevc'r, about the particular 
(‘onstituents of the cell on which this displacement of adsorption takes place, 
though a good deal of emphasis has been laid on the role of lipoids in the 
phenomenon of narcosis [Loewe, 1913]. Henderson [1930] in his recent review 
of the theories of narcosis finds considerable difficulties in deciding on the 
substrate on whi(‘h narcotics act in the known reversible manner. This question 
of the effect of narcotics on some particular constituents of the cells is naturally 
interesting and requires elucidation before the narcosis of cell respiration can 
be properly understood. 

In a study of the cytochrome-indophenol oxidase system of cells, Keilin 
[1929] has put forward the view that cyanide inhibits the oxidation of cyto- 
chrome by the indophenol oxidase system. Narcotics, however, have little or 
no effect on the activity of the oxidase-cytochrome system. That is, they do 
not affect the oxidation of reduced cytochrome, but they inhibit the activity 
of dehydrogenases and hence the reduction of oxidised cytochrome. The in- 
hibiting effect of narcotics on cell respiration is thus due to their inhibiting 
action on dehydrogenases in the cells. 

The present paper contains a study of the effect of some narcotics on three 
dehydrogenase systems, namely xanthine-hypoxanthine dehydrogenase (xan- 
thine oxidase), aldehyde dehydrogenase (Schardinger enzyme) and succinic 
dehydrogenase. Incidentally some experiments have been made on the ques- 
tion of the identity of xanthine oxidase with Schardinger enzyme. 
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Experimental. 

The xanthine oxidase and Schardinger enzyme were prepared in the same 
sample in the form of the caseinogen preparation of Dixon and Thurlow 




Fig. 1. Effect of ethylurethane on xanthine oxidase-hypoxanthine ayatem. 
A. Control. B. Urethane 6 % , 

Fig. 2. Effect of phenylurethane on xanthint^ oxidase system. 

) — 0 — o Denotes control. x — x — x Denotes urethane-saturated. 



Fig. 3. Effect of narcotics on Schardinger enzyme. 

A. Phenylurea 0-02 M. B. Control and valeronitrile 0-11 if. 

C. Ethylurethane 5 % , 

The Barcroft cups in all these oases (Figs. 1, 2 and 3) were made up as follows: 0 5 cc. of 
20 % caseinogen solution and 1*2 cc. phosphate buffer 7*6 were placed in both the cups. In 
the oontroh 0*3 cc. of 0-2 % hypoxanthine -f- 1 cc. of water was added in the right hand cup, whilst 
the left hand cup received 1-3 cc. w'ater. The hypoxanthine was contained in a small Keilin tube 
which was tipped into the cup after temperature equilibration in the usual way and this was 
taken as the zero time. In the case of Schardinger enzyme, 0-5 cc. of 0-25 % piperonal was 
added in place of hypoxanthine, the quantity of water being reduced to 1-1 cc. When narcotics 
were added, the amount of water was reduced proportionately, the total volume being kept 
constant at 3 co. in both the cups. The narcotic was added in both the cups, and in the ease of 
phenylurethane an excess was present. 

[1924, 1] frozB highly active milk. The succinic dehydrogenase was prepared 
from washed sheep’s heart muscle according to the method of VRilin [1929]. 
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The experiments were made both by the methylene blue technique (anaerobi- 
cally) and by the oxygen-uptake method in a Barcroft micro-respirometer. 
The main results are summarised below. All the experiments were made 
at 37^ 

(1) With xanthine oxidase using hypoxanthine as substrate, ethylure- 
thane 5 % , phenylurethane, saturated solution, diethylurea 5 % and phenyl- 
urea 0*3 % had very little effect on the velocity of oxygen-uptake (Figs. 
1 and 2). 

(2) With Schardingcr enzyme, using piperonal as substrate, ethylurethanc 
^ %> phenylurea 0*02 ilf, and valeronitrile 0*11 M had very little effect on 
the initial velocity of oxygen-uptake (Fig. 3). 

(3) In the anaerobic reduction of methylene^ blue in presence of xanthine 
oxidase and Schardingcr enzyme, similar results were obtained. The amount 
of methylene blue used was 1 cc. of 1:5000 solution in 5 cc. total volume. 

(4) Narcotics had a strong inhibiting action on the succinic dehydro- 
genase system, the results of the oxygen-uptake and methylene blue re- 
duction methods agreeing with each other. This action was found to be (in the 
case of ethylurethanc which was the only narcotic examined) completely 
reversible. As the data are interesting, these results are given in some detail. 

Effect of narcotics on succinic dehydrogenase. 

The narcotics used in this investigation wore ethylurethanc, phenylurethane, 
diethylurea, phenylurea, propionitrile, valeronitrile and vanillin. The dehydro- 
genase was a washed muscle preparation containing approximately 100 mg. 
per 1 cc. of the suspension. The Barcroft cups were made up as follows: 0*5 cc. 
muscle preparation, 1 cc. phosphate buffer 7*6, 1 cc. narcotic of known 
concentration. The right-hand cup contained in addition 0*5 cc. M/10 sodium 
succinate, whilst the same amount of water was added to the left-hand cup. 
In the control experiments, of course, no narcotic was added. The total volume 



Fig. 4. ''5. 


Fig. 4. Effect of diethylurea on the succinic dehydrogenase system. 

A. Control. B. Diethylurea 0-66 JIf. 

Fig. 6. Effect of phenylurea and vanilUn on the succinic dehydrogenase system. 

A. Control. B. Phenylurea 0*02 if. C. Vanillin OOllJf, 

Biochem* 1931 xxv ^4 
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in every cup was 3 cc. and the temperature of the bath 37°. In Figs. 4 to 7 
the results are graphically shown. It will be observed that with all these 
narcotics the activity of the oxygen-absorbing system is greatly reduced. 




Fig. 6. Effect of nitriles on the succinic dehydrogenase system. 

A. Control. B. Valeronitiilc 0*11 if. C. Propionitrile 0*00 if. 

Fig. 7. Effect of urethanes on the succinic dehydrogenase system. 

A. Control. B. Phenylurethane 0*003 M, C. Ethylurethane 0*60 M. 


The majority of the narcotic concentrations were chosen in such a way 
(by preliminary tests) that the inhibition fell to about 50 % of the control. 
In other cases this value has been extrapolated. The following table sum- 
marises the results. 


Table I. 


Narcotic 

Ethylurethane 

Phenylurethane 

Diethylurea 

Phenylurea 

Propionitrile 

Valeronitiile 

Vanillin 


Concentration of narcotic which inhibits about 50 % (if) 


Oxygen-uptake 
in presence 
of succinic 
dehydrogenase 


Respiration 
of nucleated 
eiythrocytes — 
Warburg 


Anaerobic reduction 
of methylene blue 
by succinic 
dehydrogenase 


0*65 

0*003 

0*35 

0*028 

0*48 

0*08 

0*011 


0*33 

0*003 

0*52 

0*018 

0*36 

0*06 

0*02 


0*6 

0*002 

0*2 

0*028 


0*022 


The results obtained in this work are compared with those of Warburg 
on respiration by avian blood corpuscles. The last column contains the results 
obtained by the methylene blue technique. Since it will be interesting to 
compare the results of these methylene blue reduction experiments with the 
results obtained in oxygen absorption experiments, some of them are given 
here. It will be observed that the efiEects of narcotics in the case of the succinic 
dehydrogenase system are really on the hydrogen-activating mechanism of 
the system. Figs, 8-12 illustrate the main results obtained. Each Thunberg 
tube contained 1 cc. phosphate buffer of 0*5 cc. methylene blue 

1:6000, 0*6 cc. muscle preparation, and 0*6 oo. sodium succinate ilf/10 unless 
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8- Fig. 9. 

8. Effect of varying enzyme concentration on the succinic dehydrogenase system. 
Fig. 9. Effect of varying substrate concentration on the succinic dehydrogenase system. 



hig. 10, Effect of varying methylene blue concentration on the succinic dehydrogenase system. 

1 he curve shows the activity per unit quantity of methylene blue. The original concentration 
of methylene blue is 1 in otHH). 




Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 

Fig, 11. Effect of urea on the succinic dehydrogenase system. 

A. Activity without narcotic. B. Phenylurea O Ob M solution. 

C. Biethylurea 10 JIf solution. 

Fig, 12. Effect of urethanes on the succinic dehydrogenase system. 
A. Activity without narcotic. B. Ethylurethane 17-8 %. 

C, Phenylurethane 0*05 %, 


54-~2 
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otherwise stated, the total volume being 5 cc., made up either by addition of 
water or narcotic. The activity is the reciprocal of the time of reduction of 
methylene blue in minutes multiplied by 100. The data include the effect of 
varying enzyme concentration, the effect of different methylene blue concen- 
trations, the effect of different substrate concentrations and the effect of 
different narcotics of different concentrations. The data given in the last 
column of Table I have been obtained from the experimental curves. It will 
be observed that the velocity of the reduction of methylene blue (activity) 
is directly proportional to the enzyme concentration, that the rate of methylene 
blue reduction at constant enzyme concentration depends on the concen- 
tration of methylene blue below a certain concentration, and that the rate of 
reduction of methylene blue is nearly constant within the range of substrate 
concentration studied in this paper [compare Ahlgren, 1926], It will also be 
seen from Table I that in every case the higher homologue has a greater 
inhibiting (narcotic) action, a fact also observed by Batelli and Stern [1913, 1] 
but criticised by Vernon [1914], and the magnitudes of the individual values 
are also often not far from the values obtained by Warburg in his experiments 
on respiration by blood cells. 

It will thus be observed from the above results that the muscle system 
containing succinic dehydrogenase and indophenol oxidase gives results in 
presence of narcotics entirely in accordance with the theory of Keilin. It is 
therefore interesting to enquire why narcotics fail to show any effect on 
xanthine oxidase or Schardinger enzyme. Curiously enough, both these 
systems are also not sensitive to cyanide, whereas oxidation of succinate in 
presence of the muscle system is sensitive to cyanide. This is no doubt due 
to the fact that cyanide inhibits the indophenol oxidase system which is 
absent from the xanthine or Schardinger enzyme. It is to be noted at this 
place that nitriles (propionitrile, valeronitrile) had no effect on the reduction 
of methylene blue by succinic dehydrogenase, though they inhibited the 
oxygen absorption. This is to be explained by the fact that the .CN group does 
not affect the hydrogen-activating system. Regarding the difference in the 
behaviour of these two types of dehydrogenases in presence of narcotics 
nothing definite can be said at present, but some related facts may be stated 
here. Batelli and Stern [1913, 2] showed that there is some connection be- 
tween the ability of narcotics to coagulate nucleoproteins and to inhibit 
the action of succinic dehydrogenase. The muscle preparation used in this 
work is a coarse suspension which easily settles down in presence of narcotics. 
The caseinogen preparation of xanthine oxidase or Schardinger enzyme is, 
however, more soluble and gives a slightly opalescent solution which is not 
precipitated in presence of narcotics of the concentration used in this investi* 
gation. It was found, however, in several instances that by increasing the 
concentration of the narcotic to a high value (for instance, ethylurethane 
14 %), some diminution in the velocity of oxygen-uptake in presence of 
xanthine oxidase could be observed. This effect may be due to a real coagula- 
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tion effect. As however such high concentrations are not to be considered as 
narcotic concentrations, these results were not followed up by any further 
work. Mention may also be made here of the interesting attempt of Bernard 
[1885], who tried to classify narcotisable and non-narcotisable ferments on 
the basis of their being associated either wdth living protoplasmic mass or 
with non-living and non-protoplasmic mass. 

The identity of xanthine oxidase with Schardinger enzyme. 

Warburg in his experiments used vanillin as a narcotic, and it has been 
found by me in this paper to have a narcotic action on succinic dehydrogenase. 
Since vanillin is an aldehyde, it could not be used as a narcotic as such with 
the caseinogen preparation of Dixon and Thurlow, as this preparation catalyses 
the oxidation of both hypoxanthine and aldehydes. Some preliminary ex- 
periments on the oxidation of hypoxanthine in presence of the caseinogen 
preparation, however, showed that the presence of vanillin affects the rate of 
hypoxanthine oxidation. It has previously been observed by Dixon and 
Thurlow [1924, 2] that uric acid inhibits the oxidation of aldehydes in presence 
of Schardinger enzyme and they advance this as a strong point in favour of 
the view that xanthine oxidase and Schardinger enzyme are identical. This 
view is also strongly supported by the high degree of specificity of the enzymes 
found by Coombs [1927]. The result obtained by me points to the fact that 
in presence of vanillin the two substrates are competing with each other, 
producing a competitive inhibition. The competition is so great that in ex- 
periments in which a saturated solution of vanillin was placed in both the 
cups of a Barcroft apparatus and hypoxanthine only in the right cup, no 
movement of the liquid in the manometer took place in half an hour. 
This showed that the oxygen-uptake in the two cups was balanced and the 
presence of a saturated solution of vanillin had completely excluded the hypo- 
xanthine from the enzyme surface. Since Wieland and Macrae [1930] consider 
that they have observed a summation effect with two substrates (hypoxanthine 
and aldehyde), it was thought worth while to obtain some comparative data 
on this point. The experiments have shown that with hypoxanthine on one 
hand and vanillin (m-methoxy-jo-hydroxybenzaldehyde) and piperonal (3 : 4- 
methylenedioxybenzaldehyde) on the other hand, no additive effect was 
observed. In every case the combined velocity of oxygen-uptake was midway 
between the velocities of oxygen-uptake of the separate systems. Figs. 13 
and 14 show the results. The concentration of vanillin used was 0-5 % and of 
piperonal 0-25 %, other conditions being the same as described before. It 
will be seen that as the aldehyde concentration increases the total oxygen- 
uptjike falls, though, had there been two different enzymes, the oxygen-uptake 
would have been greater than when hypoxanthine was present alone. The 
decrease in the oxygen-uptake is due to the fact that the aldehyde, which has 
a much lower rate of oxygen-uptake, displaces a portion of the hypoxanthine 
and hence lowers the rate of oxygen-uptake of the whole system. This result 
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points very strongly to the conclusion that the two dehydrogenases are 
identical. 




Fig. 13. Effect of vanillin on hypoxanthine oxidation. 

A. 0*3 cc. hypoxanthine : no vanillin. E. 1*0 cc. vanillin : no hypoxanthine. 

B. 0*3 cc. hypoxanthine +0*2 cc. vanillin. F. 0*5 cc. vanillin : no hypoxanthine. 

C. 0*3 cc. hypoxanthine + 0*5 cc. vanillin. G. 0*2 cc. vanillin : no hypoxanthine. 

D. 0*3 cc. hypoxanthine + 1*0 cc. vanillin. 

Fig. 14. Effect of piperonal on hypoxanthine oxidation. 

A. 0*3 cc. hypoxanthine : no piperonal. D. 0*5 cc. piperonal only. 

B. 0*3 cc. hypoxanthine + 0*2 cc. piperonal E. 0*2 cc. piperonal only. 

C. 0*3 cc. hypoxanthine + 0*5 cc. piperonal. 

In these experiments (Figs. 13 and 14) the concentration of vanillin was 0*5 % and of piperonal 
0*25 %, both prepared in phosphate buffer of 7*6. The Barcroft cups were made up as follows. 
The right-hand cup usually received a constant amount of 0*3 cc. hypoxanthine 0*2 % solution 
(unless otherwise stated) and varying amount of either vanillin or piperonal. 0*5 cc. of the 20 % 
caseinogen solution was kept in the small Keilin tubes and was tipped into both the cups after 
temperature equilibration, and this was taken as the zero time. Tlie total volume was adjusted 
at the beginning to 3 cc. by the addition of phosphate buffer in both the cups. Control experiments 
were also made without any hypoxanthine. 


SUMMAEY. 

1. Narcotics have no effect on xanthine oxidase or Schardinger enzyme 
(caseinogen preparation) in ordinary concentrations, either as regards oxygen 
absorption or anaerobic reduction of methylene blue. 

2. Narcotics have a great inhibiting action on the succinic dehydrogenase 
system, the effect increasing with higher homologues of the same series. The 
degrees of inhibition of oxygen-uptake and methylene blue reduction agree 
with each other in the majority of cases. Nitriles have, however, no effect on 
methylene blue reduction, though they inhibit the oxygen-uptake strongly. 

3. A competitive inhibition of hypoxanthine oxidation is observed in 
presence of vanillin and piperonal. This is considered to be a strong point in 
favour of the view that xanthine oxidase and Schardinger enzyme are identical. 

In conclusion I desire to express my thanks to Dr D. Keilin and Dr 
Malcolm Dixon for their helpful advice and criticism and to Sir F. 6. Hopkins 
for his kind interest in this work. 
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XCVIL OXIDATION-REDUCTION POTENTIALS 
OF HAEMOLYTIC STREPTOCOCCI. 

IL EFFECT OF CATALASE. 

By LESLIE PEANK HEWITT. 

From the Behnont Laboratories {London County Council). Sutton, Surrey. 

{Received April 30ih, 1931.) 

Peroxide formation has a marked effect on the electrode potential behaviour 
of bacterial cultures and it has been shown in previous communications that 
the course of development of reducing and oxidising conditions in cultures of 
the peroxide-forming organisms haemolytic streptococci [Hewitt, 1930, 1] and 
pneumococci [1930, 4] differs characteristically from that in cultures of the 
catalase-containing bacteria C. diphtheriae [1930, 2] and staphylococci [1930, 3]. 
Certain of the characteristics in the behaviour of pneumococcus disappear 
when peroxide accumulation is prevented by addition of catalase to the cultures 
[1931, 1]. Nevertheless differences still remain between the reducing activities 
of pneumococcus cultures containing catalase on the one hand and, say, 
staphylococcus cultures on the other. 

Hydrogen peroxide is a common by-product in biological oxidation-reduc- 
tions and has a very definite effect on electrode potentials. It is clear therefore 
that the presence or absence of catalase (or other peroxide-decomposing system) 
must have a pronounced effect on the potentials developed in bacterial 
cultures. It is important, however, to bear in mind that the presence or 
absence of other enzymes concerned in biological oxidation-reduction reactions 
must also have marked effects. McLeod [1930] has suggested that the pheno- 
mena of anaerobiosis may be ascribed to peroxide formation, but it is probable 
that other factors are involved [Hewitt, 1931, 2]. It is of interest, therefore, 
to determine the differences in the oxidation-reduction potentials developed 
in cultures of different organisms when peroxide formation is eliminated by 
the addition of catalase, and this short communication is an account of the 
effect of catalase on the oxidation-reduction potentials of cultures of haemolytic 
streptococci. 

Methods. 

Electrode potentials of cultures were measured by means of the apparatus 
and methods previously described [1930, 1; 1931,2]. The glossy variant of 
Aronson-Schnitzer strain of haemolytic streptococci [Todd, 1930, 1] was used 
and the inoculum of 0*1 cc. of a 24 hour broth culture was made into 8 cc. of 
medium in each experiment. Cultures were incubated at 37^ and readings of 
the potential were made every 30 minutes during the first 12 hours^ incubation. 
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The catalase preparation used was prepared from pig’s liver by the method 
of Batelli and Stern [1904]. The liver was extracted with water, the catalase 
was precipitated by addition of alcohol, filtered off, redissolved in water, re- 
precipitated by alcohol, filtered off and dried in vacuo. Catalase broth was 
prepared by suspending the highly active catalase preparation in broth in the 
required concentration, and after standing for an hour the broth was filtered 
through a sterile Seitz filter. The catalase preparation did not dissolve com- 
pletely, but the filtered broth decomposed hydrogen peroxide vigorously even 
after standing at room temperature for 2 months. 1 % and 0*2 % catalase broth 
were used, that is 1*0 or 0*2 g. of the catalase powder suspended in 100 cc. of 
broth. 

Results. 

No differences were detected between the electrode potential of plain 
broth and that of broth to which the catalase preparation had been added 
24 hours previously. 

Stationary aerobic cultures (Fig. 1). In plain peptone infusion broth cultures 



Fig. 1. Stationary aerobic cultures (peptone-infusion broth). 

the potential fell to its minimum value of about — 0*1 v. in 12 hours. The 
potential had risen to + 0-07 v. in 24 hours and to f 0*16 v. in 30 hours. 
This rapid rise in potential after the logarithmic phase of growth is charac- 
teristic of peroxide-forming bacteria. In broth containing 0*2 % of the liver 
catalase preparation the potential fell to a slightly lower level than that of 
the plain broth culture and after 30 hoiurs’ incubation was still below — 0-11 v. 
The catalase had thus inhibited the usual rise in potential after the logarithmic 
phase of growth and had brought the behaviour of haemolytic streptococci 
more into line with that of staphylococci or C. diphtheriae. The behaviour of 
pneumococci in the presence of catalase was similar. The disappearance of 
reducing conditions after the logarithmic phase of growth is evidently asso- 
ciated with peroxide formation, although no peroxide can be detected in 
aerobic cultures under these conditions. 

The presence of high concentrations of the catalase preparation in broth 
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(e.g, 1 %) produced a definite poising effect on the potentials, probably owing 
to the presence of extraneous substances such as haematin derivatives. 

Aerated cultures (Fig. 2). Cultures were aerated in three-limbed cells by 



Fig. 2. Aerated digest-broth cultures. 


the method previously described [1930, 1]. In the plain tryptic digest broth 
cultures the potential fell to a minimum level of -i- 0*31 v. in 2-5 hours and 
then rose rapidly to 4* 0*5 v., at which level peroxide may be detected in the 
culture. In the presence of 0*2 % catalase however the potential fell to a 
level of about +0*1 v. and after 30 hours’ incubation had not risen above 
+ 0*2 V. The addition of catalase, therefore, bad prevented peroxide forma- 
tion, with the result that the potential fell to a much lower level and did not 
rise to the high level corresponding to peroxide formation. A similar effect 
was seen in the case of pneumococci [1931, 1]. 

As a matter of interest a small quantity of the catalase preparation was 
added to the aerated plain broth culture after 25 hours’ incubation. There was 
evident effervescence of oxygen as the peroxide present was decomposed. 
Despite this vigorous oxygenation the potential fell rapidly. The fall was 
0*1 V. within 10 minutes after the addition of the catalase, and the total fall 
in 4 hours was 0*2 v. Two conclusions may be drawn from this experiment ; 
first, it is evident that peroxide formation accounted for the high potential 
since the addition of catalase resulted in an immediate fall; second, the rela- 
tively inert nature of molecular oxygen is demonstrated. Although hydrogen 
peroxide may be regarded as a reduction product of oxygen, yet peroxide 
has a much higher oxidising potential. The tendency to part with molecular 
oxygen evidently does not account for the oxidising effect of hydrogen 
peroxide. 

Discussion. 

Bacterial peroxide formation is of considerable importance since it has 
been suggested as a criterion for the classification of bacteria, as an explana- 
tion of the behaviour of obligate anaerobes [McLeod, 1930] and as a factor 
in bacterial variation [Todd, 1930, 1, 2, 3]. The glossy variant of haemolytic 
streptococci is less sensitive to peroxide than the matt variants, hence tWe 
is a natural selection of glossy variants when peroxide is formed. When, 
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however, peroxide formation is inhibited by the presence of catalase the 
degradation of matt to glossy variants does not occur [Todd, 1930, 1]. The 
glossy variants are avirulent, whilst the matt form may be virulent or at- 
tenuated, and the virulence is maintained on long continued artificial culti- 
vation only when the oxygen supply is abundant and peroxide accumulation 
in the culture is avoided [Todd, 1930, 2], The effect of catalase on the oxidation- 
reduction conditions developed in cultures of haemolytic streptococci is, 
therefore, of more than academic interest. 

Addition of catalase to the cultures inhibits peroxide formation by haemo- 
lytic streptococci and results in corresponding modifications of the electrode 
potential-time curves. In aerobic catalase broth cultures the potential remains 
at a low level long after the cessation of active proliferation and does not rise 
as in plain broth cultures. In aerated cultures the potential falls to a lower 
level in the presence of catalase and the usual high level corresponding to 
peroxide formation is not reached. The effect of catalase on cultures of haemo- 
lytic streptococci is therefore closely similar to that observed with pneumo- 
cocci [1931, 1]. 

When a small quantity of the catalase preparation was added to an aerated 
culture of haemolytic streptococci in which peroxide had been formed the 
potential immediately fell very rapidly although oxygen was visibly liberated 
throughout the culture. This presents confirmatory evidence that 

(1) the effect of the enzyme preparation on the potentials of growing 
cultures was due to catalase activity and not to extraneous factors; 

(2) bacterial peroxide is closely similar to, if not identical with, hydrogen 
peroxide ; 

(3) peroxide has a much greater effect on the potential than molecular 
oxygen. 

In many respects, cultures of haemolytic streptococci to which catalase 
has been added behave qualitatively like those organisms which produce their 
own catalase. Quantitative differences, however, still remain. Thus the 
potential-time curves of aerated cultures of pneumococci and haemolytic 
streptococci are entirely different from those of staphylococci and C. diph- 
therme. When catalase is added to cultures of pneumococci and haemolytic 
streptococci the potential-time curves are now roughly similar in form to those 
of the catalase-containing bacteria; but the minimum values of potential 
reached vary widely, being approximately: pneumococci -f- 0-15 v., haemo- 
lytic streptococci -f- 0*05 v,, staphylococci — 0-05 v. and U. diphtheriae 

— 0*15 V. These figures are only roughly comparable since they were obtained 
on different occasions with different samples of broth etc. They are sufficient, 
however, to indicate the great differences in reducing activity of these different 
bacteria. In aerobic cultures not subjected to special aeration the differences 
are much smaller, the minimum values being approximately pneumococci 

— 0*16 V., haemolytic streptococci — 0*17 v., staphylococci — 0*18 v. and 
C, dipMherim — 0*20 v. 
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Thus, although the formation or non-formation of peroxide may be a 
valuable criterion for the classification of bacteria and may have important 
effects on bacterial variation, it should not be regarded as the only deter- 
mining factor in bacterial behaviour. 

Summary. 

1. Addition of catalase inhibits peroxide formation in cultures of haemo- 
lytic streptococci and the effect is closely similar to that observed with pneu- 
mococci. 

2. Beducing conditions are maintained after the logarithmic phase of 
growth when catalase has been added to the culture. 

3. The electrode potential falls to a lower level in aerated cultures when 
catalase is added, and the high level corresponding to peroxide formation is 
not reached. 

4. Addition of catalase to a culture containing peroxide causes an imme- 
diate and rapid fall in potential despite the resulting vigorous oxygenation 
of the culture. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr R. G. "White and Dr E. W. 
Todd for their continued help and encouragement. 
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Preliminary investigations on the carbohydrates in the developing apple have 
shown that the concentration of sugars in the fruit is less than 1 % during the 
first weeks of growth, and further, that the maximum starch concentration 
reached at any time is only about 2 %. Estimation of these carbohydrates 
by the usual methods would require the collection of a very large number of 
apples, especially in the early stages of development, w^hen the fruit is small, 
with the resultant risk that the crop on any tree would be so seriously depleted 
that the development of the remaining fruit might be abnormal. 

8ince starch appears to be most satisfactorily estimated by determination 
of the glucose and maltose produced by hydrolysis with taka-diastase, a 
method for the estimation of small quantities of reducing sugars has been 
investigated. With such a method, determinations of starch could be carried 
out during the development of the apple, and furthermore, a delicate method 
of estimation of reducing sugar would enable the size of the samples required 
for sugar determination on the young and very small fruits to be kept within 
reasonable limits. 

Estimation of Sfnall amounts of reducing sugars. 

In order to determine two mixed reducing sugars it is necessary to employ 
two methods of estimation, and to solve the pair of simultaneous equations 
obtained from the results of the determinations. 

Hagedom and Jensen [1923] have used the method of oxidation by alkaline 
ferricyanide for the determination of amounts of glucose ranging from 0*02 to 
0-36 mg* in 2 cc. Hanes [1929] has applied this method to the estimation of 
quantities of glucose and maltose up to 3*8 mg. in 5 cc. ; also, Macleod and 
Robison [1929] have shown that the oxidation of reducing sugars by hypo- 
iodite can be satisfactorily carried out in solutions of similar concentration. 
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The iodimetric method has already proved satisfactory for the determina- 
tion of sugar in the apple if the oxidation is carried out on solutions containing 
about 0-06 g. sugar. It was therefore decided to investigate the oxidation of 
mixtures of glucose and fructose and of glucose and maltose by alkaline ferri- 
cyanide and alkaline iodine in concentrations of about 3 mg. per 6 cc. 

Preparation of samples of pure sugar. 

The glucose and fructose used were taken from the same samples as those 
employed by Archbold and Widdowson [1931] for an investigation of the 
iodimetric method. 

Their rotatory powers and copper reducing values were determined: 
Glucose. 

[a]®®" (10 % solution) observed 52-73 ; calculated 52-74“. 

Weight of glucose taken 10-000 g. per 100 cc. 

Weight of glucose (Cu value) found 9-998 g. per 100 cc. 

Ash <0-01 %. 

Fructose. 

% solution) observed - 88-19“; calculated (using Vosburgh’s [1920] formula) - 88- 15“. 

Weight of fructose taken 5*59 g. per 100 cc. 

Weight of fructose (Cu value) found 5-52 g. per 100 cc. 

Preparation of maltose. A sample of maltose, purchased as pure, was re- 
crystallised twice by dissolving 25 g. in 200 cc. of 80 % alcohol heated in a 
water-bath under a reflux condenser. The solution was filtered, and sufficient 
alcohol was added to make 90 % concentration. The maltose was allowed to 
crystallise, filtered off and recrystallised in the same way. The maltose hydrate 
so obtained was dried in vacuo over sulphuric acid and then over phosphorus 
pentoxide until constant in weight, and finally dried at 50® until again constant 
in weight. 

Copper reducing power (g, maltose hydrate per 100 ec. solution). 

Calculated Found 

0-3771 0-3829 

Optical rotation (calculated as anhydrous maltose). 

[ 0 ]^“ (4-7146 % solution) Calculated 137-03 [Meissl, 1882J 

Found 137-55 

Oxidation of sugars by alkaline potassium ferricyanide. 

The oxidation of the sugars by alkaline ferricyanide was carried out as 
described by Hanes, using sodium thiosulphate iV^/75 standardised against 
potassium iodate^ solution and the following reagents: 

^ The potafiflinm iodate was dried by heating at 100“ lor 1 hour. It w'as found that prolonged 
heating at 100“ caused a slight discoloration of the salt. The thiosulphate was farther standardised 
against potassium permanganate solution, and this gave a result differing only by 0-2 % from 
that given by the dried ioihkte. 
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A. 

Potassium ferricyanide 

Anhydrous sodiian carbonate 

8-25] 

10.6 jg- per litre 

B. 

Potassium iodide 

12-5 I 


Zinc sulphate 

25-0 j- g. in 500 cc. 


Sodium chloride 

125-0 j 

C. 

Acetic acid 

7-5 % 


5 cc. sugar solution containing about 3 mg. sugar were measured into a 
glass specimen tube 1 J" x 4"^ and 5 cc. of solution A were added. The tube was 
covered with a glass lid and placed in a boiling water-bath for exactly 15 
minutes. It was then cooled in water for 1 minute and in ice for 2 minutes, 
after which 5 cc. of solution B and 2 cc. of solution C were quickly added, and 
the iodine liberated was titrated with iV/75 sodium thiosulphate solution. 
Two drops of a 1 % solution of soluble starch in saturated sodium chloride 
were used as indicator. The tubes were left immersed in ice till the contents 
were titrated in order to prevent any loss of iodine. It was found convenient 
to carry out the estimations in batches of six. Blank determinations were 
made by substituting 5 cc. of distilled water for the sugar solution, and all 
determinations were carried out in triplicate. 

Hanes used boiling-tubes 1" x 1" for his estimations, and apparently did 
not find it necessary to cool the tubes in ice to prevent loss of iodine. Using 
specimen tubes 1|'' x 4^^ however, a series of blank determinations has shown 
that a loss of iodine equivalent to 0*06 cc. iV/75 thiosulphate occurred if the tube 
containing the liberated iodine was allowed to stand for 10 minutes at room 
temperature, while the loss was equivalent to 0*33 cc. iV/75 thiosulphate at 
the end of an hour. If the estimations are carried out in batches of six, 10 to 
15 minutes will elapse between the titration of the liberated iodine in the first 
tube and the sixth, so that a serious error may be introduced by loss of iodine 
unless the procedure for cooling described above is adopted. The results of the 
determinations are shown in Table I. 

Table I. Loss of iodine on standing at> room temperature, 

N/lo thiosulphate 
required 
cc. 


Titrated immediately 9 02 

Titrated after 10 min. at room tem]>erature 8*96 

30 „ 8*79 

„ . 60 .. 8*69 

10 in ice 9 02 

„ 60 „ 8*99 


Sobotka and Reiner [1930] have investigated the oxidation of various 
sugars by alkaline ferricyanide, and obtained the same results as Hanes for 
glucose and maltose, confirming his observation that the reducing power of 
glucose increases slightly as the concentration of sugar increases, while that of 
maltose is practically constant. They also investigated the oxidation of fruc- 
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tose, and obtained a constant value for the reducing power, but for mixtures 
of fructose and glucose they found a lower reducing power than that obtained 
for either sugar alone. Callow [1930] found for invert sugar a simple relation 
between the thiosulphate equivalent and the invert sugar reduced, and his 
result differs only slightly from that obtained by Sobotka and Eeiner for 
mixtures of glucose and fructose. Similar determinations were repeated under 
the conditions described above oh a series of glucose, maltose and fructose 
solutions, containing weights of sugar varying from 0-6 to 3*5 mg. in 5 cc. 

The results are shown in Table II. 

Table II. Oxidation of glucose, maltose and fructose by alkaline ferricyanide. 


mg. glucose 

^T/lOO thiosulphate— 
ferricyanide leduced 
cc. 

cc. JV 7 IOO thio- 
sulphatc/mg. 
sugar 

0-671 

1*99 

2*97 

1*342 

404 

3*01 

2013 

6*09 

3*03 

2*684 

8*23 

3*07 

3*353 

10*36 

3*09 

mg. maltose 
(anhydrous) 

0*558 

1*43 

2*56 

1*117 

2*80 

2*51 

1*675 

425 

2*54 

2*792 

7*02 

2*52 

3*351 

8*46 

2*53 


Mean value 2*53 

mg. fructose 

0*559 

1*58 

2*83 

M18 

3*25 

291 

1*677 

4*88 

2*91 

2*795 

8*24 

2*95 

3*354 

9*93 

2*96 


The results obtained show an increase in oxidation with concentration for 
glucose and fructose, and a constant value for maltose. For glucose and mal- 
tose the results are slightly higher than those found by Hanes, but repeated 
determinations, using every precaution to prevent loss of iodine always gave 
the same result. For fructose a definitely lower series of values is obtained 
than that observed by Sobotka and Reiner. In order to confirm this result 
determinations were carried out on invert sugar, obtained by dissolving 0*95 g. 
of sucrose in 160 cc. of water, boiling with 30 cc. of 0*6 N HCl for 1 minute, 
cooling, neutralising and diluting as required. The values obtained for the 
reducing power of the invert sugar estimated by oxidation with alkaline 
ferricyanide agreed very closely with those for mixtures of equal quantities of 
fructose and glucose and with the ^^mean value” for the sugars alone. The 
results are shown in Table III. 

In describing the preparation of his sample of glucose, Hanes states that 
the sugar was dried in vacuo over concentrated H 2 SO 4 for 48 hours. It has been 
found, however, that after 4 months in vamo over PgO^, glucose still contains 
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2-3 % of water which can bo driven ofE at 100®. Further, Hanes gives a value 
for the specific rotation of his sample of glucose [aj^ == H- 52*2® in 10 % 
solution. 


Table III, Oxidation of mixtures of equal quantities of glucose 



and fructose by alkaline ferricyanide. 



(xV/lOO thiosulphate 

zeI mg. sugar.) 



Mean value for 

Mixture of 



glucose and fructose 

glucose 



estimated separately 

and fructose 

Invert sugar 

mg. sugar 

cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

Oo 

2-91 

— 

2-87 

10 

2*95 

2-93 

2-94 

20 

— 

2-9H 

2-97 

30 

302 

305 

302 


According to Tollens [1884] the theoretical v^alue for a 10 % solution is 
52*75®. (In the theoretical value 52*5® given by Hanes there is no correction 
for the concentration of the solution.) Both these observations suggest that 
his sample of glucose was not completely dry. Assuming that the glucose still 
contained 2 % of water his results would agree very closely with those shown 
in Table II. 

Sobotka and Reiner give no details of the preparation of their samples of 
sugar, and it is difficult to account for the high reducing power obtained by 
them for fructose. 


Oxidation of m ixtures of glumse and maltose and of glucose 
and fructose by alkaline ferricyanide. 

A series of determinations was next carried out on solutions containing 
mixturea of glucose and maltose and of glucose and fructose, the relative pro- 
portions of the sugars and the total concientration of the sugar in the solution 
being varied. For glucose and maltose the total sugar content of the solution 
was varied from 1 to 3 mg. in 5 cc., while the ratio of glucose to maltose was 
varied from 3:1 to 1:3. Then from pairs of results, the ferricyanide factors for 
glucose and maltose in the presence of one another were calculated by the 


method shown below. 





Wt. maltose 

Wt. glucose 

Total wt. sugar 

.V/100 thiosulphate = 
femeyanide 


(anhydrous) in 5 cc. 

in 5 oc. 

in 5 cc. 

used by 5 cc. 


mg. 

mg. 

rag. 

cc. 

1 

M17 

1071 

2*188 

5*95 

2 

0*658 

1*607 

2*165 

6*21 


M17M + 10710 = 5-96 

0-653M + 0-598G 

7=3*32 


0-568M + 1-6070 =6-21 

0-663M + 1-795G 

= 6*94 


M97G==3-62 
G = 302 

1 *6076 =4*86 
0-558M=l'36 
M = 2'44 

G. Glaoose factor s: 3*02 [ where M and G stand for the maltoae and glucose factors re6|>ectively , 
M. Maltose factor » 2*44 ( i.e. co. JV/100 thiosulphate/mg. sugar, 

Biochem. 1931 xxv 56 
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The values for the series of estimations are shown in Table IV, The calcula- 
tion shown above is made for experiment 5. It will be seen from the mean 
values obtained that the oxidation of one sugar is not afEected by the presence 
of the other. 

Table IV, Oxidation of mixtures of glucose and 
maltose hy alkaline ferricyanide, 

(AVIOO thiosulphate =1 mg. sugar.) 



Glucose 

Maltose 


cc. 

cc. 

1 . 

309 

247 

2. 

2*93 

2-62 

3. 

305 

2-55 

4. 

2-9(i 

2-59 

5. 

302 

244 


Moan 301 

Moan 2-53 


A similar set of determinations was carried out on mixtures of glucose and 
fructose, the ratio of glucose to fructose being varied from 1 : 1 to 1 :5, whilst 
the total concentration of sugar in the solution used for estimation was main- 
tained at about 3-0 mg. The factors for the oxidation of glucose and fructose 
in the presence of one another by alkaline ferricyanide wen* calculated from 
pairs of results as for the glucose and maltose, and a series of the* results 
obtained is shown in Table V, 

Table V. Oxidation of mixtures of glucose and fructose 
by alkalme ferricyanide, 

(NjlOO thiosulphates! mg. .sugar.) 


Glucose 

Fructose 

cc. 

cc. 

3 11 

2-99 

313 

2*97 

3* 15 

2-97 

Mean 313 

Mean 2-97 


The factors for both sugars are seen to be slightly higher than those 
obtained for either sugar alone, so that there appears to be a slightly increased 
oxidation of these sugars in the presence of one another if the ratio of fructose 
to glucose is greater than 1. It was found however that the use of the factors 
obtained for the sugars in their mixtures, when combined with the results 
obtained for the oxidation by hypoiodite, gave a value for the amount of 
fructose in a given solution which only differed by 1 % from the value for 
fructose when the factors obtained for the sugars alone were substituted in the 
calculation, while the calculated amount of glucose remained unaltered. 
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Oxidation of glucose, maltose and fructose by hypoiodite at i°. 

For the oxidation of glucose, maltose and fructose by hypoiodite the 
following reagents are required : 


Sodium thiosulphate 

iV/75 

Iodine in potassium iodide 

iV/40 

Sodium hydroxide 

... 0-3% 

Sulphuric acid 

Nji 


Samples of 5 cc. of sugar solution, containing about 3 mg. sugar are measured 
out into 2 oz. stoppered bottles which are left at U until the solutions have 
cooled to this temperature. 5 cc. A^/40 iodine solution are then added followed 
by 2 cc. 0-3 % sodium hydroxide, and the bottles are placed in a water-bath 
maintained at U until the oxidation is complete. The stock solutions of iodine 
and sodium hydroxide are always kept at U, so that the temperature of the 
reaction mixture is not raised by their addition. When the reaction is complete 
the bottles are removed from the bath. 2 cc. NIi sulphuric acid are added to each 
and the excess of iodine is titrated with A^/75 sodium thiosulphate solution. 
All estimations are carried out in duplicate and blank determinations are made 
by substituting 5 cc. water for the sugar solution. 

The oxidation of glucose to gluconic acid by hypoiodite at V has been 
found to be complete in 2 hours for a concentration of glucjose about 0*06 % 
[Archbold and Widdowson, 193iJ. The time of reaction for small (|uantities of 
glucose and maltose under the conditions described above was determined by 
allowing 5 cc. of solutions containing about 3 mg. of the sugars to react with 
hypoiodite at U for varying lengths of time. It was found that the oxidation 
of both sugars is complete in 2 hours and this period was accordingly used for 
all subsequent estimations. 

The results are shown in Table VI. 

Table VI. Oxidation of glucose and maltose by hypoiodite. 

Time of reaction at 7^. 



y/lOO tliiosulphate = 

cc. .V, loo thio 

Time of oxidation 

I used 

sulphate/mg. 

hours 

cc. 

sugar 

Glucose 3-353 mg. in 5 cc. 

Oi 

335 

100 

I 

3-61 

1-08 

H 

371 

Ml 

o 

3-72 

Ml 


Theoretica 1 value 1*11 

Maltose 3*776 mg. (anhydrous) in 5 cc. 


0} 

208 

0-55 

1 

215 

0-57 

H 

221 

0-58 

2 

2-23 

0-59 


Theoretical value 0-59 


55—2 
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Estimations were also carried out on solutions containing mixtures of 
glucose and maltose in varying proportions, and from pairs of results the 
iodine factors of the two sugars in the presence of one another were calculated 
by a method similar to that used for the calculation of the ferricyanide factors. 
A summary of the results is shown in Table VII. From the mean results it 
will be seen that the oxidation of one sugar by hypoiodite is not affected by 
the presence of the other. 


Table VII. Oxidat ion of mixtures of glucose and maltose by hypoiodite. 


(iV/lOO thiosulphate “1 mg. sugar.) 


Glucoso 

Maltose 

cc. 

cc. 

Ml 

0-59 

lOO 

()*«0 

Ml 

0*02 

m;i 

0*56 

M3 

or>6 

Mean Ml 

Mean 0-59 


The oxidation of small quantities of fructose alone by iodine and sodium 
hydroxide at for 2 hours showed that the mean value of V/lOO thiosulphate 
equivalent to 1 mg. sugar was 0*02 cc. For mixtures of glucose and fructose 
the oxidation of fructose was too small to be detected when less than 3 mg. of 
this sugar was present. For quantities of fructose above 4-0 mg. the fructose 
factor decreased with increasing quantities of fmetose. The results are shown 
in Table VIII. 


Table VIII. Oxidation of fructose by hypoiodite at for 2 hours. 




A 7 IOO thiosulphate JV/lOO thiosulphates 


Fructose 

equivalent to fnictose 1 mg. fructose 


mg. 

cc. 


cc. 

Oxidation of fructose alone. 





0-659 

0-01 


0-018 


1-118 

0-03 


0-027 


1-677 

0-04 


0-024 


2-796 

0-05 


0-018 


3-364 

0-06 


0018 




Mean value 

0-021 



J^/100 thiosul- i^/100 thiosul- 




phate= 

phate— N/lOO thiosul- j^/100 thiosul- 



glucose 

glucose + 

phates phate = 1 mg. 

Fructose 

Glucose 

(circulated) fructose (found) 

fructose fructose 

mg. 

mg. 

cc. 

cc. 

cc, cc. 

Oxidation of fructose in the presence of glucose. 



1-677 

1-607 

1-78 

1-78 



2 236 

1-071 

1-19 

1-19 


2-796 

0-536 

0-69 

0-60 

— — . 

0-569 

0-536 

0-69 

0-60 

— — 

1-118 

1-071 

1-19 

1*18 


0-839 

0-161 

0-18 

0-17 


1677 

0-321 

0-36 

0-36 

— — . 

4-974 

1-281 

1-42 

1-66 

0-14 0-028 

7-461 

1-921 

2-13 

2-29 

0-16 0*021 

14-922 

3-842 

4-26 

4-46 

0-20 0-013 
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The oxidation of fructose by hypoiodite can therefore be neglected in 
calculating the quantities of the sugars in solutions containing mixtures of 
glucose and fructoscj in which the amount of fructose is less than 3 mg. ; the 
iodine value can therefore be taken as a measure of the glucose present. 

Macleod and Robison [1929] applied the iodimetric method to small 
quantities of reducing sugars and obtained a considerable oxidation of fructose 
(9 % in 20 min. at 21*^) when sodium hydroxide was used as alkali. If sodium 
carbonate were used instead of the sodium hydroxide, however, fructose was 
oxidised only to a very small extent. The small oxidation of fructose (less than 
2 %) here obtained when sodium hydroxide was used as alkali, as compared 
with the higher oxidation found by Macleod and Robison is probably due to 
the much lower temperature employed. Since satisfactory results could be 
obtained with sodium hydroxide at 1° its replacement by sodium carbonate 
was thought to be unnecessary. 

The fructose-glucose ratio in the apple rarely exceeds 4:1, and in the 
young fruit for which this method was to be used the fructose and glucose are 
in approximately equal proportions, so a dilution of the cleared apple extract 
to bring it to a concentration of 3 mg. sugar per 5 cc. necessarily reduces the 
quantity of fructose present to a level at which its presence may be neglected. 

The oxidation of solutions containing known weights of glucose and 
fructose was then carried out by both alkaline ferricyanide and hypoiodite, 
and by means of simultaneous equations the weights of glucose and fructose 
were calculated 

Mla-rrco. N/lOO thiosulphate =io<iine reduced by 5 cc. sugar solution 
3* 13 j + 2*97^ = 00 . JV 7 IOO thiosulphate ^ferricyanide reduced by 5 cc. sugar solution 

where x and y are the weights of glucose and fructose in 5 cc. of solution. 

The results given in Table IX show a maximum error of 2 % on the weight 
of fructose j)resent, while the recovery of glucose is quantitative. 

Table IX. Oxidation of mixtures of glucose and fructose by 



alkaline 

ferricyanide and hypoiodite. 



Glucose taken Glucose found 

Fructose taken 

Fructose found 


mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

1 

1-458 

1-459 

1-809 

1-845 

2 

0-972 

0-973 

1-809 

1-822 

3 

0-486 

0-486 

1-809 

1-801 

4 

0-486 

0-486 

3-015 

3-050 


In sugar solutions containing sucrose estimations of the total sugar present in 
the solutions can be carried out by hydrolysing the sucrose with hydrochloric 
acid and re-estimating the reducing sugars by both methods of oxidation. 
Citric acid must not be used for the inversion since it is oxidised both by 
hypoiodite and by alkaline ferricyanide. 

The combination of the two methods of oxidation, by alkaline ferricyanide 
and by hjrpoiodite, thus appears to give satisfactory results for the estimation 
of small quantities of glucose and fructose and glucose and maltose, and could 
probably be applied to mixtures of any two sugars provided that the difference 
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between the ratio of the factors of the two sugars obtained from each method 
of estimation is sufficient!}^ large. The method is convenient since the same 
thiosulphate solution is used for both sets of titrations. 

Hinton and Macara [1924] have shown that unreliable results are obtained 
for iodimetric determinations of quantities of glucose of about 0*06 g. unless 
there is added more than twice the quantity' of iodine required to oxidise the 
sugar. Macleod and Robison [1929] state that they obtain satisfactory results 
for about 1 mg. sugar if 3-4 times the theoretical quantity of iodine is j)resent. 

Since the ferricyanide factor for glucose is about 3 times the iodine factor 
for quantities of sugar of about 3 mg., and for maltose the ferricyanide factor 
is 5 times the iodine factor, if aliquot samples of the same solution are used 
for oxidation by both methods under the conditions described, the quantity of 
iodine present is always more than three times the theoretical quantity re- 
quired to oxidise the sugar present, so this condition is automatically fulfilled. 

Investigation of the use of taka-diastase for the estimation 
of small quantities of starch. 

The hydrolysis of starch in plant materials by taka-diastase instead of by 
mineral acid was investigated by Davis and Daish [1914], and it is noAV gener- 
ally recognised that the older method of starch hydrolysis by boiling "with 
dilute hydrochloric acid is quite valueless, because plant material contains a 
considerable quantity of pentose polymerides and other substances which 
yield reducing sugars when boiled with dilute acid. In addition, Davis and 
Daish pointed out that a destruction of glucose occurs on prolonged boiling 
with acid. This would introduce an error even if the preliminary hydrolysis 
were carried out with malt diastase since a subsequent acid hydrolysis is 
necessary to convert the dextrins wffiich are produced to reducing sugars. 

Davis and Daish showed that under suitable conditions, starch is con- 
verted quantitatively into glucose and maltose by taka-diastase, and that 
therefore no subsequent acid hydrolysis is necessary. The glucose and maltose 
present in the hydrolysis mixture were estimated by a copper reduction method 
and polarimetrically, and by means of simultaneous equations the quantities 
of glucose and maltose present were calculated, and hence the amount of 
starch. They found that the optimum conditions for the hydrolysis w^ere 
24 hours at 38°. 

Horton [1921] repeated the work of Davis and Daish both on pure starch 
and on starch in the grain of wheat. His first result on pure potato starch was 
satisfactory, but he was apparently unable to repeat this, and the results he 
obtained in all later experiments gave a recovery of starch which was too low. 
He suggests that the conversion of starch to glucose and maltose is not quan- 
titative but that a small quantity of dextrin still persists. He also finds a large 
variation in the glucose-maltose ratio, and concludes that different prepara- 
tions of the enzyme vary in their maltase content. 

Tottingham and Gerhardt [1924] obtained a smaller recovery of starch 
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with taka-diastase than with ptyaliri from woody tissues and their difficulties 
appear to be similar to those encountered by Horton. 

Thomas [1924J has stated that the ratio of glucose to maltose obtained by 
hydrolysis of starch with taka-diastase is constant, and therefore an estimation 
of the sugars in the hydrolysate by the picric acid reduction method gives a 
measure of the starch present. 

Bish fl929) used taka-diastase in the determination of small quantities of 
starch in bracken rhizome, and he estimated the resulting mixture of sugars 
by Shaffer and Hartmann's [i921J coppei reduction method. He claims that 
the results so obtained give com])arative values for the starch content of the 
tissue. This method is only reliable if there is no variation in the glucose- 
maltose ratio. 

In view of th(' differences of opinion with regard to the hydrolysis of starch 
by taka-diastase, the hydrolysis of pure starch by this enzyme has been 
investigated, and the a))plication of the methods of oxidation by alkaline 
ferricyanide and by hypoiodite to the products of hydrolysis has been studied. 

Purification of .starc/i, A sanqde of maize starch was washed with cold 
water, alcohol and ether, and was dried at lOtV'^. Duplicate weighed samples 
were then dried at 120\ one in vacuo and the other under atmospheric pres- 
sure, for 10 hours, ft was found that mon* than 99*9% of the water re- 
maining aft(‘r drying at 100'' was renuWMl at 120^ at atmospheric pressure, 
and that after rirving at KKt’ to constant weight the starch contained 3*575 % 
of water. Quantities of 0*3, 0*2 and 0*1 g. of purified starch, dried at 100°, 
were weightvl out into 200 cc. conical fla.sks, and 100 cc. distilled water were 
added to <*ach. The flasks were th<*n heated in a boiling water-bath for half 
an hour, cooled to room temperature and 10 cc. of freshly prepared 1 % taka- 
diastase solution, 0*05 cc. of 5 acetic acid and a little toluene were added to 
each. It had previously been found that 5 cc. of a 0*3 solution of taka- 
diastase was sufficient for the com])lete hydrolysis of 0*3 g. of purified starch, 
but a preliminary trial showed that the minimum quantity of the enzyme 
required for the hydrolysis of a corresponding weight of starch in apple tissue 
was 0*1 g., so this quantity was adopted for the investigation of the hydro- 
lysis of the purifietl starch. 

The flasks were plugg(*d with cotton wool and placed in an incubator at 
38° for 24 hours. After removal from the incubator the solutions were heated 
to boiling to destroy the enzyme and to remove the toluene. They were then 
cooled and diluted to 500 cc. and the sugars in 5 cc. of the solution estimated 
as already described. A blank determination \vas carried out omitting the 
starch. The thiosulphate titration for the hydrolysed starch solution was 
corrected for the titration for the blank determination for the taka- 
diastase before calculation of results. Then by means of simultaneous equations 
the glucose and maltose present were calculated 

l-ll»+0*5%=cc. N/lOO thiosulphate -iodine reduced by 5 cc. hydrolysate 
3*01*+2*53y=soc. N/lOO tliiosulphate=ferricyamde reduced by 5 cc. hydrolysate 
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where x find y are mg, of glucose and maltose present in 5 cc. of the hydrolysis 
mixture. The amount of starch originally present was calculated by multi- 
plying the estimated glucose by 0-9 and the maltose by 0-9479, and adding the 
products. An example of the calculation of results is shown below. 

Calcukition of resvlts, 

Wt. of starch dried at 100 ^ "0*1880 g. 

Wt. of dry starch — 0*1813 g. 

Diluted hydrolysate to 5(K) cc. Estimated sugar in cc. 

Thiosulphate (0*01303 iV")~ferricyanide reduced by 5 cc. of solution = 5*94 cc. 

Tiiiosulphate (0*01303 A’') 

•:=ferri cyanide reduced by 5 cc. of blank determination on taka-diastose = 1*51 cc. 

Difference 4*43 cc. 

Thio.sulphate (0*01303 A") ^iodine reduced by 5 cc. of solution - 2*05 cc. 

Thiosulphate (0*01303 N)~5 cc. of blank determination on taka-diastase = 0*52 cc. 

Difference 1 *53 cc. 

A 7 IOO thiosulphate =ferricyanide reduced by hydrtdysed starch in 5 cc. solution — 5*77 cc. 

AVIOO thiosulphate —iodine reduced by hydrolysed starch in 5 cc. solution - 1*99 cc. 

Then if x and y are the mg. glucose and maltose present in 5 cc. solution 

1 * 1 la: + 0*5% =: 1*99 3*34 \x -f l lUyy = 5*990 

3 01a: +2*53y = 5*77 3 341.r 2*808?/ =-0*405 


1 032?/ = 0*4ir) 

?/=:: 0*402 

0*59v=0*24 
Mla: = l*75 
a: = 1*577 

(1*577 X 0*9) 4 (0*402 X 0*9479) 

Starch onginally present in 500 cc. solution ' g. 

=0*1800 g. 

It was found that under these conditions more than 99 % of the starch 
could be accounted for; a series of results is shown in Table X. 

Table X. Hydrolysis of purified maize starch with taka-diastase. 



fcJtarch taken 

Starch found 

Starch found 

Glucose/ 


g- 

g- 

% 

maltose 

1 

0*3184 

0*3158 

99*18 

4*69 

2 

0*1813 

0*1800 

99-28 

3*92 

3 

0*1431 

0*1426 

99-65 

2*74 

4 

0*1386 

0*1376 

99*28 

4*96 


The glucose/maltose ratio obtained was higher than that found by Davis 
and Daish and was not constant even with two samples of the same preparation 
of enzyme. This bears out the observations made by Horton in this regard, 
though the variation obtained is not so great as that recorded by him. No 
indication of the persistence of dextrin in the hydrolysate as suggested by 
Horton was obtained, and it appears that the only products of hydrolysis are 
glucose and maltose. 
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The effect of clearing glucom^mfiUose and hydrolysed starch solutions 
with basic lead acetate and sodium phosphate. 

Since this method for the estimation of starch was intended to be applied 
to apple tissue, a preliminary investigation was carried out on the effect 
of clearing the solution containing hydrolysed starch derived from this 
material. This work showed that satisfactory results could not be obtained 
unless the solutions were cleared ])efore estimation of the sugars, so the effect 
of clearing on glucosf^-maltose solutions was investigated. 

A solution containing al>out 0-3 g. glucose and 0*3 g. maltose was diluted 
to 1000 cc. and three aliquots of 200 cc. were further diluted to 250 cc. To one 
was added 0*5 cc. of basic lead acetate solution, followed l)y 1 *5 cc. of saturated 
sodium phosphate, and to another was added 1*0 cc. of basic lead acetate and 
3*0 cc. sodium phosphate before diluting to 250 cc. The third was diluted to 
250 cc. without clearing. The solutions were filtered, and the sugar in 5 cc. of 
each was estimated by oxidation with alkaline ferricyanide. It was found that 
no loss of sugar occurred when clearing was carried out with these reagents. 
This agrees with results obtained vdth glucose-fructose solutions on the macro- 
scale [Archbold and Widdowson, 1931]. The results are shown in Table XI. 

Table XI. Effect of clearing glucose-maltose solutions 
with basic lead acetate and sodium phosphate. 

Xlo thiosulphate = 
ferricyanide reduced 
cc. 

Uncleared 0-25 

Cleared 0 o co. basic load acetate 6-24 

Cleared 1 *0 cc. basic lead acetate 6*26 

The effect of clearing on solutions obtained by hydrolysis of starch with 
taka-diastase was next investigated. 0-3 g. starch was hydrolysed as already 
described, and the solution diluted to 500 cc.; 200 cc. were cleared with basic 
lead acetate and sodium phosphate, filtered, and diluted to 250 cc. A second 
200 cc. were diluted to 250 cc. without clearing. A similar pair of experiments 
was carried out on taka -diastase and 100 cc. of water, with no starch added. 
The reducing power of the sugar in 5 cc. of all four solutions was estimated by 
oxidation with alkaline ferrievanide and hypoiodite. The results are shown in 
Table XII. 

Table XIL Effect of clearing solutions of starch hydrolysed by taka-diastase. 

KeRults expressed as *V/75 thiosulphate =ferrioyaiiide or iodine reduced by 5 cc. solution. 

Ferricyanide Iodine 

\ ^ A ^ 

Cleared Uncleared Cleared Uncleared 
CO. oc. oc. cc. 

0-58 0*60 0‘22 0*22 

444 445 1*52 1-52 


Taka-diastase blank 
Starch 
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It was found that there was no precipitate when the lead acetate was added 
in either case although the solution became slightly turbid, and also, there was 
little or no difference between the values for the cleared and uncleared solu- 
tions. Hence it is unnecessary to clear solutions obtained by hydrolysing 
samples of pure starch before estimating the sugars. The presence of oxidisable 
material other than sugar in the aqueous extract from alcohol-insoluble apple 
residue after enzyme hydrolysis, however, necessitates clearing, but no loss of 
sugar occurs during the process. 

It is thus evident that satisfactory results for starch can be obtained pro- 
vided that no other polysaccharide present in the tissue imder consideration 
is attacked by the enzyme. This point will be dealt with in a later paper. 


Effect of boiling coloured apple extracts with *^Suchar'^ on the 
ferricyanide and iodine oxidations. 

It has previously been stated [Archbold and Widdowson, 1931] that the 
solutions from the evaporated alcoholic extracts from apples, after clearing with 
basic lead acetate and sodium phosphate, are colourless when first prepared, 
but gradually develop a brown colour on standing. They have also been shown 
to contain some material, other than sugar, which is oxidised by hypoiodite, 
but which has no effect on the copper reduction value of the solution. This 
oxidisable material can be removed by boiling the solution with charcoal 
before the iodine estimation is carried out. Solutions prepared from the 
alcoholic extracts of young apples are coloured immediately after clearing and 
become considerably darker on standing than those prepared from the more 
mature fruit. Accordingly, before proceeding to a series of estimations of the 
fructose and glucose in the extracts from the young apples, the effect on the 
ferricyanide and iodine oxidations of decolorising the brown solutions by 
boiling with charcoal was investigated. Coloured solutions were boiled for 
different numbers of times with “Suchar,” a preparation of charcoal, imd the 
sugars in the coloured and colourless solutions were estimated by both methods 
of oxidation. A difference of 0-66 cc. was obtained between the thiosulphate 
titrations for the ferricyanide oxidation of the coloured and the decolorised 
solutions, while the difference in the titrations for the iodine estimation was 
0*24 cc. Decoloration is therefore necessary for both estimations. From the 
results obtained the apparent glucose and fructose present were calculated, 
and the results for one solution are shown in Table XIII. 

Table XIII. Effect of boiling with ''Sttchar*' on a coloured apple extract. 

% in apple 

- A 

r \ 

Glucose Fructose 

Unboiled 2*S1 6*19 

Boiled three times with “Suohar” (ooloorless) 2-37 6«22 

„ five „ „ 2*37 a*20 
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The effect of boiling with ‘‘ Snchar ’’ on solutions of fructose and glucose was 
next investigated to see if a measurable loss of sugar occurred during the 
process. Solutions of glucose and of glucose-fructose in the ratio 1:4, were 
left unboiled, boiled once, and boiled a number of times with ‘SSuchar’* and 
estimated by both ferricyanide and iodine methods. 

The thiosulphate equivalent to the iodine reduced by 5 cc. of the solution 
decreased from 3*45 ec. for the unboiled solution to 3*35 cc. for the solution 
after boiling six times with “Suchar.” The ferricyanide value also decreased 
from 9*71 cc. to 9*42 cc. This decrease in titration was equivalent to a 3 % loss 
of sugar. The results are shown in Table XIV. 


Table XIV. Effect of boiling with Suchar^ 

7i)}s. in .■) cc. solution 


(ilucose 

Unboiled 
fJoilcd once 
Boiled six times 

Glucose 4- fructose 
Unboiled 
Boded once 
Boiled four times 


Glucose 

Fructose 

3102 



3 064 

— 

3009 

— 


0-S38 

3-071 

0 838 

3 o:io 

0-838 

3-003 


In the case of the glucose-fructose solution, in which the glucose only com- 
prises about I of the total weight of sugar present, there is no apparent loss of 
glucose after boiling the solution four times with ‘‘ Suchar,’' but a loss of fructose 
of about 5 % occurs. Hence after boiling the solution four times with “ Suchar ” 
the ferricyanide value shows a decrease of 0*20 cc. while there is no change in 
the iodine value, since the oxidation of fructose by hypoiodite is negligible. In 
this case the effect of the adsorption of glucose by the “Suchar’’ is too small 
to be detected in the iodine titration, and the loss of reducing sugar appears to 
be entirely due to adsorption of fructose. This result is similar to that found 
for more concentrated sugar solutions, wdien the iodine value decreases 0*8 % 
after six boilings with ‘‘ Suchar ”, while the reducing power estimated by copper 
reduction shows a loss of 5 [Archbold and Widdowson, 1931]. 

The decrease in both the iodine and the ferricyanide values found after 
boiling the coloured apple extract with “Suchar” is much larger than can be 
accounted for by adsorption of sugar by the charcoal. From these results it 
was concluded that coloured solutions must be decolorised by boiling with 
charcoal before the sugars in them are estimated by alkaline ferricyanide or 
hypoiodite. 

Determinations were carried out on a number of cleared solutions from 
evaporated alcoholic extracts of apples after boiling with “Suchar” till 
colourless, and diluting suitably for estimation. The values obtained for the 
percentage of glucose and fructose in the apple, determined by oxidation with 
alkaline ferricyanide and hypoiodite, as compared with the results for the same 
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samples estimated on a larger scale by copper reducing power and iodimetrio- 
ally are given in Table XV. 

Table XV. Determination of glucose and fructose in apple extracts. 

% sugar in apple tissue (wet weight). 

Estimated hy copper Estimated b}’ oxidation 

reduction and oxidation with alkaline fcrri- 

by hj’poiodite cyanide and hypoiodite 

(sugar solution 0*2 %) (3 mg. sugar per estimation) 



Glucose 

Fructose 

Reducing 

sugar 

Glucose 

Fructose 

Reducing 

sugar 

1 

1-28 

2-70 

3*98 

1-23 

211 

400 

2 

119 

332 

4-51 

M7 

3-32 

4-49 

3 

1-2S 

3-77 

505 

1*22 

3-74 

4 m 

4 

1-26 

3-98 

5-24 

1-21 

4*08 

529 

0 

l-4(j 

4-26 

5 71 

1-39 

4*30 

5-69 

6 

1-58 

4*36 

5-94 

1-51 

4-38 

5-89 


Although with pure sugar solutions a loss of fructose and glucose occurs 
on boiling the solutions with charcoal, it will be observed that the results 
obtained for the total reducing sugar determined by copper reduction on the 
coloured unboiled apple extracts agree with those obtained on the decolorised 
solution by oxidation with ferricyanide, suggesting that the coloured substance 
is preferentially adsorbed by the charcoal. It does not therefore appear neces- 
sary to make a correction for any loss of sugar which occurs during decolora- 
tion. The percentage of glucose calculated from the small scale estimations is 
always slightly lower than that obtained from the more concentrated solutions. 
The differences are in no case more than 5 %. 

Summary. 

The Hanes modification of the Hagedoni and Jensen method for the 
determination of reducing sugars by oxidation with alkaline ferricyanide, 
when combined with the iodimetric method, has been satisfactorily applied to 
the estimation of small quantities of mixtures of glucose and fructose and of 
glucose and maltose. 

These methods have also been applied to the determination of the glucose 
and maltose obtained by the hydrolysis of starch by taka-diastase. Tests with 
pure starch showed that the method was accurate to within 1 %. 

It has been shown that there is no loss of sugar when glucose-maltose 
solutions are cleared with basic lead acetate and sodium phosphate. 

It has been shown that cleared, coloured solutions obtained from alcoholic 
extracts of young apples should be boiled with a preparation of charcoal such 
as ‘‘Suchar’’ before estimating the fructose and glucose by oxidation with 
alkaline ferricyanide and hypoiodite. 

The author wishes to take this opportunity of thanking Miss H. K. Arch- 
bold for her valuable suggestions and advice* 
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Cook, Haldane and Mapson [1931J investigated the oxygen- uptake of 
toluene-treated B. coli in presence of succinate, lactate, and formate. The 
toluene treatment restricts the oxidation of the first two substrates to a single 
stage, and thus renders the interpretation of the results easy. But it might be 
objected that the bacteria had been damaged by the toluene. For example the 
conclusion was drawn that the oxygenases concerned in the oxidation of the 
above substrates differed in their sensitivities to CO and HCN. This might 
conceivably have been due to the fact that, for reasons depending on cell 
structure, some were more accessible than others to toluene, and therefore 
more altered by it. We have therefore investigated the oxidation of several 
substances by the intact organism, besides making a few more observations in 
presence of toluene. The technique used was the same as that of Cook, Haldane 
and Mapson. Our N.T.C, strain of bacteria was used in Mjl5 phosphate buffer^ 
at Ph 6-3 for formate oxidation, 7-6 for other substrates. All substrates were 
present in M/60 concentration, which is sufficient to give a maximum rate of 
oxidation in each case. Barcroft manometers were used throughout, and all 
experiments were carried out at 16°. When substrates were added, a bacterial 
suspension without substrate was placed in the left-hand cup. All experiments 
were done in duplicate. 


Kinetics of oxygen-uptake. 

In the absence of added substrate the rate of oxygen-uptake usually fell 
off during the first hour, and then became constant. (Fig. 1.) 

In the presence of formate the curves obtained were very similar to those 
found in presence of toluene (Fig. 2). After 30 minutes the rate of oxygen- 
uptake became constant. If the experiments were continued long enough it 
fell off, but never increased. But in presence of glucose, succinate, and lactate, 
the curves obtained were concave upwards, i.e. the rate of oxygen-uptake in- 
creased with time, and ultimately became steady (Figs. 3, 4, 6). The reason for 
this is quite clear. The lactate, to take one example, is oxidised to pyruvate. 
This is not further oxidised in presence of toluene, so that the rate of oxygen 

^ The concentration of phosphate was incorrectly given in our former paper. I'O oc. of 
0-2 M buffer solution was present in 3-0 oc. of mixture. 
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consumption does not rise. But the normal organism oxidises it. However, 
the amount of pyruvate produced in the first half hour or so at 16° is not nearly 
sufficient to saturate the catalysts concerned in its oxidation, so it, and prob- 



]. Og ('oriHUinjition of washed B. eoli (2*8<i mg. N) in jiroseiice of air (uppt^r curves) and 
a mixture ('ontainiii^ 9 volumes of CO to 1 volume of Og (lower curves). Pn 7*0, 



Fig. 2. O, consumption of B, coU (0*36 me. N) 4 formate in presence of air (upper curves) and 
a mixture containing 3 88 volumes of CO to 1 volume of 0* (lower curves), 6-3, 16®. 

ably further products of oxidation, continue to accumulate until, after an hour 
or so, a steady state is reached. At 40® the final steady state is reached in the 
first half hour or less, and no initial slow period is obvious. 
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Fig. 3, Og consumption of B, coli {1-43 mg. N)4-gluco8e in preseuce of air (upper curves) and a 
mixture containing 8*83 volumes of CO to 1 volume of Og (lower curves), pu 7*0, 16"'. Over 
the period represented by the dotted line the cup was strongly illuminated. 



Fig. 4. 0| consumption of B, coU (0*72 mg. N) +BttodnAt6 in the presence of air (upper curves) 
and a mixture containing 9 volumes of oO to 1 volume oi 0| (lower curves), 7*6, 16^ 
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The followinp; calculation may make the matter clearer. Consider a sub- 
strate oxidised with constant velocity A, giving rise to a product in con- 
centration and oxidised according to Henri’s equation with velocity 
Then if v be the total velocity, 


A -f jfji , 


and 


~ A- -~ 


while u:' ^ () when t ^ 0. Eliminating j’, and integrating, 

{A-BSH {A-B){v-A) , A{A-^B-v) 

TiK ‘ B{A^B-v) B\2A~v) * 



FiL^ o. (>2 consuiiiptiou of B. roh (0*72 m^. N) i lactate in presence of air (upper curves) 
and a mixture containinjr 9 volumes of CO to 1 volume of (> 2 . Pu 7 (), 

Hence if A B. the final value of B is A I B. the concentration x of the 
intermediate increasing indetinitely. If > A, the final value of v is 2x4, the 

final value of x being • In the cases here treated it appears that A ' B, 
A similar calculation can be made if there are more than two steps in the 
oxidation. 

We find that in the oxidation of glucose and lactate it is impossible to 
measure the initial velocity A with any great accuracy. Results are generally 
irregular in the first half hour, and the velocity is already increasing at the 
end of an hour. On the other hand with succinate no increase occurs until 
nearly two hours have elapsed. This is explained by the fact that fumarate, the 
immediate product of oxidation, must be hydrated to malate by fumarase 
before it can be further oxidised. There must be an accumulation, first of 
fumarate, then of malate. Only when enough of the latter has been formed 
will the rate of oxygen-uptake increase appreciably. In each case the final 
rate of oxidation exceeds the initial by 30-40 %. 


Comparative rates of oxidation of di fferent suhstrates. 

Table I gives the final rates reached after two hours by the organism when 
washed free of substrate, and in presence of the four substrates employed. 
The results are expressed in mm.* Og (reduced to 0^ and 760 mm.) per mg. 
Bioohem. 1931 xxv 
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Table I. 


Substrate 

None 

16(;)h7«) 

20 (/>H 0-3) 

Glucose 

72 

69 

Succinate 

95 

116 

Lactate 

158 

140 

131 

Formate 

472 

486 

Average 

18 

71 

loc; 

T 43 

479 

Qoa 

-217 

-855 

-1277 

-1723 

-5771 


bacterial N per hour, and refer to a culture which had been kept for some 
weeks at 0*^ after washing. As these bacteria contain about 8-3 % of their dry 
weight of N, Warburg’s is obtained on dividing by — 0»083. It will be seen 
that these values are very much larger than those found with yeast or mam- 
malian tissues, where values of — 60 and — 20 respectively are normal. 
The contrast w^ould have been still greater had our experiments, like most on 
yeast and tissues, been performed at 25"^ or 37"^, instead of With fresh 
bacteria the rates of glucose and lactate oxidation are about the same. Thus 
in two experiments, one three days after the other, with a fresh suspension, 
w^e found Og-uptakes per hour per mg. N of 162 and 124 mm.® in i)resence of 
glucose, 170 and 126 in presence of lactate. It would seem probable that the 
enzymes concerned in the breakdown of glucose to more readily oxidised 
substances are less stable than the oxidising enzymes. 

Some light is thrown on the nature of these products by experiments on 
fresh suspensions where glucose and lactate were oxidised alone and in mixture. 
The rates of Og consumption in mm.® were: 

Glucose-lactate 

Glucose Lactate Sum of rates mixture 

172-5 180-6 tmi 272-9 

132-0 134-4 260-4 195-2 

It will be seen that the oxygen consumption in prestmee of the mixture w’as 
77 % and 73 % respectively of the sum of the rates in presence of glucose and 
lactate alone. On the other hand Quastel and Wooldridge [1927] found that 
the rate of methylene blue reduction by a glucose-lactate mixture was, if 
anything, slower than by lactate alone, which, as in our case, was a speedier 
reducer than glucose. The most obvious interpretation of our results is that 
some, but not all, of the glucose is transformed into lactic acid before oxidation. 
As the lactic dehydrogenase is already saturated with its substrate, the trans- 
formation of glucose into lactic acid does not increase the oxidation rate of the 
mixture. But about half the glucose appears to be converted into another 
substance (perhaps methylglyoxal) or substances, which are oxidised by 
different enzymes. This fraction cannot be calculated exactly, because sub- 
stances may unite with enzymes which cannot activate them, thus inhibiting 
the oxidation of the proper substrate. It is conceivable that glucose may slow 
down the action of lactic dehydrogenase in this way. A comparison of our 
results with those of Quastel and Wooldridge suggests that the intermediary 
substances other than lactic acid reduce oxygen more readily than methylene 
blue in presence of coli. 
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Oxidations in presence of CO. 

The oxygen-uptake of the starving organism during its first hour at 16^ 
is considerably inhibited by the presence of 9 volumes of CO per volume of O 2 
(Fig. 1). But the subsequent slow oxygen-uptake is hardly affected even when 
the ratio is raised to 15*2. Actually the duplicate uptakes in an hour without 
CO were 62*6 and 61-7 mm.^, and with CO 57*5 and 57*6, giving a value of 190 
for K, the apparent ratio of the affinities for CO and Og. This agrees with 
Warburg’s [1928] results with starved veast, whose 0- consumption is un- 
affected by CO. 

Cook, Haldane and Mapson found that the toluene-treated bacteria gave 
very different values for K (the ratio of CO to Og giving 50 % inhibition) 
according to the substrate oxidised. Comparable results have been obtained 
with the untreated organism and are given in Table II. 


8ul)8trat<* 
(i hi cose 
Succinate 
Lactate 
Formate 


Table II. 

K (toluene) 

e-3 

9-7 

2-3 


K (no toluene) 
19 - 9 , 27*6 
5 ' 8 , 6 0 
9 * 5 , 11 - 2 , 13-7 
2 - 4 , 3-3 


The methotl of calculation was the same as that given by Cook, Haldane 
and Mapson. With the exception of the value of 11'2 for lactate, all the above 
figures have a considerable probable error owing to inconstancy of oxidation 
rates, and occasionally to disagreement of duplicates. Little difference was 
found between the values during the initial phase of oxidation and the final, 
more rapid, phase. Thus the figure 19*9 for glucose is the mean of 19*0, obtained 
from the readings between 30 and 60 minutes from the beginning of the experi- 
ment, and 20*8, obtained from the readings between 90 and 210 minutes, over 
which period the rate of oxygen-uptake was nearly constant. It is clear that 
the values of K are, within the limits of experimental error, unaffected by 
toluene treatment. The oxidation of glucose is clearly less sensitive to CO than 
that of the other substrates, the small inhibitions obtained rendering an exact 
evaluation of K impossible. The slight inhibition is explained if the glucose is 
largely converted into lactic acid before oxidation. As the system is not 
saturated wdth lactate, the effect of CO is lessened, for, as Warburg points out, 
it is no longer the limiting factor. 

Just as in the case of the toluene-treated organism, the inhibition by CO 
was practically imaffected by illumination with a fairly powerful lamp. 


OxidcUions in presence of phenylurethane. 

When the 3 cc. of suspension included 0*5 cc. of water saturated with 
phenylurethane, we obtained, just as with the toluene-treated organism, only 
a slight inhibition. This amounted to 19 % in the case of glucose. When how- 
ever CO was also present, its effect was greatly augmented. The value of K for 

56—2 
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formate was lowered from 2*9 to 0-66. In the case of the toluene-treated 
organism it fell from 2*3 to 0*21. The effect without toluene was therefore 
comparable, though less marked. 

Oxidations in presence of cyanide and other inhibitors. 

The widely different sensitivity to cyanide of lactate and formate oxidation 
found in presence of toluene is equally characteristic of the normal bacteria. 
In 0*()01 M KCN the rate of oxidation of formate was reduced to 4*6 % of the 
normal, that of lactate to 44 %. The corresponding figures in presence of 
toluene are 1*0 % and 39 %. In each case the figures for formate are a little 
uncertain, owing to the very slow rates, which could hardly be measured 
exactly. The great difference in susceptibility of the two oxygenases is evident. 

In view of the fact that 2-aminophenol-4-sulphonic acid forms a complex 
with iron, and has been used by Krah [1930] to inhibit biological reactions 
believed to be catalysed by that element, it was thought possible that it 
might inhibit oxygenase activity. However 0*5 % of this reagent only reduced 
the rate of oxidation of formate by 12 %, which may not have been a .specific 
effect. This does not of course disprove the presence of iron in oxygenase, but 
suggests that it is firmly bound there. 

It was shown by Cook, Haldane, and Mapson that methylene blue could 
replace oxygenase as an intermediary betw^een the dehydrogenases of the 



Fig. 6 . O, consumption of B. coU (about 0-7 mg. N)-f lactate, alone*, and in mixtures containing 
cyanide, methylene blue and 8 - hydroxy quinoiinesulphonic acid (Q). 7*8, 16'". Duplicate 

experiments agreed, but are omitted. 

— • Lactate control. a a — Lactate -f Jlf /lOOO KCN + M/750 M.b. 

0 — Q — 0 Lactate 1/250 Q. x — x — x Lactate + Q +M.b. KCN. 

toluene-treated organism and oxygen, when the oxygenase had been inhibited 
by KCN. The autoxidation of the methylene blue, which is catalysed by a 
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metal, can then be prevented by CO. We find that 8-hydroxyquinoline- 
sulphonic acid has a similar effect. Fig. 6 shows that this substance has little 
effect on the oxidation of lactate. But when, in presence of cyanide, oxygenase 
is replaced by methylene blue, the re-oxidation of leucomethylene blu(% and 
hence the oxygen-uptake, is greatly slowed down by 8-hydroxyquinoline- 
sulphonic acid, the blue colour fading considerably. In the experiment here 
recorded the rate fell to 14 % of that in presence of methylene blue -f cyanide. 
8-Hydroxyquinolinesulphonic acid unites with copper, manganese, and nickel, 
but not iron. Hence our experiment confirms the view of Reid [1930] that the 
re-oxidation of leucomethylene blue is due to copper (‘atalysis. It may also be 
r(‘garded as a ‘^moder' illustrating the experini(*iits of Hecht and Eichholtz 
[1929] in which tumour glycolysis, on the ground of its inhibition by various 
substances, was shown probably to include a catalysis l)y co])per. 

Summary. 

1. When B. coli oxidises glucose, succinate, and lactate (but not formate) 
at Ur the velocity of oxidation do(*s not reach a maximum till more than an 
hour has elHj)sed, owing to the gradual production of further metabolites. 

2. The rates of oxidation, especially of formate, are much greater than 
those caused by yeast or mammalian tissues. 

3. The effects of (^0 and HCN on these oxidations differ greatly, as with 
the toluene-treated organism, thus confirming the view that at least three 
different oxygenas(‘s are present in the cell. 
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It has been shown by Zilva and Wells [1919]. Hojer [1924. 1926], Goettsch 
[1928] and others that a scorbutic diet will produce histological changes in the 
teeth of young guinea-pigs. A transverse section of the root of the incisor of a 
young, normal guinea-pig shows a layer of long parallel odontoblasts surround- 
ing the pulp and separated from the regular dentine by a narrow pred(mtiue. 
Fine canals cro.ss the predentine and dentine from the odontoblasts. In a 
scorbutic tooth the odontoblast layer is disorganised, the j»redentine is calcified 
and an irregular layer of bone is formed between the j)redentine and the odonto- 
blasts. The dentine canals are fewer and are only found radiating from the 
predentine outwards. Hojer described ten stages in the development of .scurvy 
based upon the amount of disorganisation of the odontoblasts, the width and 
irregularity of the inner dentine or layer of bone, the degree of calcification of 
the predentine and the structure of the dentine. He expressed the amount of 
protection from the disease afforded by any dose, as a fraction of complete 
protection, and he claimed that this fraction represented the ratio of the test 
dose to the minimum dose w’hich would give complete protection. Goettsch 
[1928] repeated Hbjer’s method and found that the great individual variations 
of the animals made it diflhcult to determine the fractions of the minimum pro- 
tective dose. She could, however, find a dose such that all the animals receiving 
it were fully protected from scurvy and those receiving lower doses were 
partially protected in varying degrees. She compared the potency of two sub- 
stances by determining the minimum dose of each which would produce com- 
plete protection in all the guinea-pigs given that dose. The ratio of the potency 
of the two substances was given by the inverse ratio of the minimum protective 
doses. Goettsch also determined the minimum protective dose of a substance 
by Zilva’s method in which the diagnosis of scurvy is based on growth, 
haemorrhages of the joints, swelling and histological appearance of the rib 
junctions. She found that the minimum protective dose determined by Zilva's 
method was approximately one-half the dose necessary in Hdjer’s test. The 
ratio of the minimum protective doses of two substances was, however, the 
same in both tests. In these experiments no use could be made of results given 
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by animals receiving doses which were less than the minimum fully protective 
dose. If, as appears probable from the work of Goettsch. it may be assumed 
that using her diet the appearance of the teeth is entirely dependent upon the 
amount of vitamin C present, then it follows that the degree of scurvy pro- 
duced must be graded to the dose of vitamin C, provided that sufficient animals 
are given each dose to eliminate differences due to individual variations. If a 
relation could be found between the average amount of protection given by a 
dose and the dose, then the dose which would produce full protection could be 
calculated for an unknown substance. The method used by us for determining 
the antiscorbutic potency of graded doses of orange juice was based on the 
results of Hcijer and Goettsch. 

The oranges were bought in London and stored at a temperature of about 
5°. A fresh orange was cut each day and the juice was expressed and strained 
through muslin before being given to the animals through a graduated pipette. 
The guinea-pigs wt^re imported one dozen at a tim(‘ and were kept in the 
laboratory for 24 hours before the beginning of each test. During that period 
they were giver^ a complete diet of oats, bran and plenty of greenstuff. The 
first batch of oranges was bought on November 7th. 1930, and used for feeding 
three dozen guinea-pigs which were received in th(‘ laboratory on November 
6th, 1930. December 9th, 1930. and January 1st, 1931, respectively. The second 
batch of oranges was bought on January 23r(l, 1931, and used for feeding two 
dozen guinea-pigs r(‘ceived on January 22nd and February 12th respectively. 

All the guinea-pigs used for the t(*st were given unlimited quantities of a 
basal diet consisting of bran 45 %, crushed oats 25 %, and dried skimmed 
milk 30 %, together with 1 ec. cod-liver oil twice weekly and tap-water 
ad lib. 

Each set of one dozen guinea-pigs was divided into four groups of three 
animals and the members of each group received no dose, and daily doses of 
0-75cc., 1*5 cc., 3-0 cc. orange juice respectively. The weight of each animal was 
recorded twice weekly. The test was continued for 14 days, then all the animals 
were killed and examined for any macroscopic lesions. Their jaw-bones were 
placed in Jenkin\s decalcifying solution. The grow^th response, 'post mortem 
observations and structure of the roots of the incisors are detailed below. 

(a) Growth responses. 

Guinea-pigs weighing between 250 g. and 350 g. were chosen for the test. 
The average initial weight was 293 g. In Fig. 1 composite growth curves are 
shown for the animals on each dose. Good growth was obtained in each group 
and there was no appreciable difference between the growth of the animals 
receiving only the basal diet and those receiving orange juice in addition. There 
is no evidence to show that the slower rate of growth of the control animals 
during the last few days of the test was in any way due to the onset of scurvy. 
Great variation was found in the growth of the individuals in each group, as 
will be seen from Table I. 
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Table 1. 



(TFCiatest increase in 

Least inorc^ase in 


J^aiJy close of 

weuglit of any 

weight of any 

Average increase 

orange juice 

individual in group 

individual in group 

in weight 

cc. 

g- 

g* 

g- 

No close 

75 

5 

38 

075 

85 

- 5 

50 

1-5 

75 

20 

40 

30 

80 

15 

48 


These results show that, for a test of such short duration as 14 days, the 
growth of a guinea-pig cannot be taken as any indication of the antiscorbutic 
value of its diet. 



Fig. 1. Composite growth curves (average weights of 15 aiiinialH in each group). 


(6) Post mortem examination. 

When they were killed all the 59 animals used in the experiment appeared 
to be in good, healthy condition except seven which had abscesses on the neck. 
Five others were found to have small neck abscesses when post mortem ex- 
aminations were made. Special care was taken to note any haemorrhages at 
the knees or ribs and any swelling of the costochondral junctions of the ribs. 
These effects were, however, slight compared witjS those obtained in animals 
suffering from severe scurvy due to prolonged feeding on a deficient diet. The 
results are shown in Table II. 

Table II. 


I>aily dose of 
orange juice 

No. of animals 
showing any 
haemorrhages 

No. of animals 
showing swell- 
ing of rib 

No. of animals 
with abscesses 


oc. 

at joints 

junctions 

on neck 

Bemarks 

No dose 

11 

2 


3 animals had slight oongestloti 
of lungs. 

0*75 

6 


2 

1 animal had slight congestion 
of lungs. 

2 animafe bad slight infection in 
stomach and intestines. 

1*5 

3 

1 

3 

1 animal had slight congestion 
of lungs. 

3-0 

5 


2 

2 animals had slight congestion 
of Inngs. 
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It will be seen that 11 of the 15 animals receiving no orange juice developed 
some haemorrhages at the joints. In the other groups the proportion of affected 
animals was lower. Similarly, two animals amongst those receiving no orange 
juice showed swelling of the rib junctions and five had abcesses on the neck. 
The corresponding figures for the other groups were lower. Thus macroscopic 
post mortem examinations showed that at the end of 14 days some difference 
could be detected between a scorbutic diet and a similar diet supplemented 
with orange juice, but no distinction <‘.ould be made between the effect of dif- 
ferent amounts of orange juice. 

(o) Stmoture of transverse sections of incisor roots. 

The method finally used for determining the relative potency of different 
doses of orange juice was based solely on the histological appearance of the 
roots of the incisors. In order to obtain a numerical value for the degree of 
scurvy produced in each animal, an arbitrary scale was devised in which the 
figures 0 to 4 represented stages from severe scurvy to complete protection 
from the disease. Plates IV and V show the characteristic appearance of trans- 
verse sections of the incisors in each group. A detailed description of the groups 
is given below and a summary will be found in Table III. 

Group 0. In this group the odontoblasts were completely or almost com- 
pletely disorganised. The inner dentine was wide, being approximately one- 
third the width of the dentine itself. It projected into the pulp and in some 
sections completely enclosed small portions of the pulp. The predentine was 
amorphously calcified and the Tomes’s canals occurred only in the outer 
dentinf\ This picture represented the severest form of scurvy which we had 
produced in 14 days. 

Group 1. The odontoblasts in this group were completely disorganised in 
some })arts of the section, but in other places they were short and parallel, 
being only disorganised near the pulp. The inner dentine was narrower than 
in group 0 and although it was irregular near the odontoblasts, there were no 
long projections into the pulp. The predentine was calcified. In some of the 
animals included in this group the Tomes’s canals occurred only in the outer 
dentine, in others a few canals could also be seen in the inner dentine. 

Group 2. This group could be distinguished from the preceding ones in that 
the odontoblasts were all parallel though short and disorganised near the pulp. 
The inner dentine was narrow and regular, the predentine was either calcified 
or partially calcified and some Tomes’s canals occurred in the inner dentine. 

Group 3. The animals included in this group had only slight scurvy. The 
first part of the tooth to become affected by any lack of vitamin C in the diet 
appears to be the odontoblast layer. The cells, w^hich are normally long and 
parallel, become disintegrated towards the pulp though still retaining their 
long and parallel formation. Teeth showing odontoblasts of this type were in- 
cluded in group 3 when there was no inner dentine and the predentine and 
Tomea’s canals were normal. A few animals had teeth which were normal in 
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all respects except for a mere rim of inner dentine and slight disintegration of 
the odontoblasts. These were also included in this group. 

Group 4. The animals in this group were completely protected from the 
onset of scurvy and consequently their teeth were normal. The odontoblasts 
were long and parallel. There was no inner dentine. The predentine was not 
calcified and the Tomes’s canals crossed the dentine from the odontoblasts. 

It was found that nearly all the teeth examined would fit into one of these 
five groups. There were a few exceptional animals in which one part of the 
tooth would indicate severe scurvy and justify inclusion in group 0, while 
another part of the section conformed with grou}) 3 or 4. For example, a wide 
inner dentine was sometimes found accompanied by long, parallel odonto- 
blasts, only slightly disorganised near the pulp. Such sections were judged 
separately by two individual workers and an average value for the degree of 
protection from scurvy was determined. In two teeth a series of two or three 
calcified rings could be seen in the dentine, resembling a series of calcified pre- 
dentines. We could not understand the origin and interpretation of this 
structure. 

In a normal tooth the dentine is often very wide, even approximately equal 
in thickness to the widest part of the pulp. In a scorbutic tooth the dentine is 
comparatively narrow, but since the width depends to some extent upon the 
exact position of the transverse section, this feature <^annot be used as a cri- 
terion for determining the degree of scurvy. 

Each guinea-pig used in the test was assigned a value for the degree of pro- 
tection from scurvy in accordance with the scheme which is summarised in 
Table III. The results are shown in Table TV. 

Table III. 


Degree of 
protection 


Odontoblasts 

Disorganised 

Inner dentine 
Wide, with 
projections 
into pulp 

Predentine 

Calcified 

Tomes’s canals 

Only in outer den- 
tine 

from scurvy 
0 

Completely disorgan- 
ised in places but 
some parallel forma- 
tion 

Narrow and 
irregular 

Calcified 

Only in outer den- 
tine or mostly in 
outer dentine * 

1 

All parallel but be- 
coming disorganised 
near pulp 

Narrow 

Calcified or par- 
tially calcified 

Mostly in outer den- 
tine or crossing in- 
ner and outer den- 
tine from odonto- 
blasts 

2 

Long and parallel but 
becoming disorgan- 
ised near pulp 

Absent or 
mere rim 

Not calcified 

Cross dentine from 
odontoblasts 

3 

Long and parallel 

Absent 

Not calcified 

Cross dentine from 
odontoblasts 

4 


The teeth of all the aoimab which received no orange juice showed severe 
or moderately severe scurvy and the degree of protection was estimated as 
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Table IV. 


No dose 

.... 

0*75 cc. 

orange juice 

1-5 cc. orange juice 

A .... 

3 0 cc. orange juice 

A 

f 

Degree of 

Guinea- 

Degree of 

/■ 

Degree of 

r ■ 

Degree of 

Ouinea- 

protection 

protection 

Guinea- 

protection 

Guinea- 

protection 

Pi^? 

from scurvy 

pig 

from scurvy 

pig 

from scurvy 

pig 

from scurvy 

1 

0 

4 

0 

7 

3 

10 

Died on 4th 
day of test 

2 

0 

5 

2 

8 

1 

11 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

12 

3 

13 

0 

10 

2 

19 

3 

22 

4 

14 

0 

17 

2 

20 

3 

23 

4 

IT) 

0 

18 

2 

21 

3 

24 

4 

25 

1 

28 

0 

31 

2 

34 

3-5 

20 

1 

29 

1 

32 

.3 

35 

3-5 

27 

1 

30 

1 

33 

2 

30 

4 

37 

1 

40 

1 

43 

3 

46 

4 

3S 

1 

41 

2 

44 

4 

47 

4 

39 

I 

42 

1 

4.J 

2 

48 

4 

49 

1 

.52 

25 

55 

3 

58 

4 

50 

1 

53 

3 

m 

1 

59 

4 

51 

1 

54 

1 

57 

3 

BO 

4 

Avera^jc value 0-0 


1*4 


2*4 


3-9 


0 or 1 according to the scheme in Table III. 3*0 cc. orange juice was the highest 
dose tested and this produced complete protection in 11 of the 14 animals used, 
and nearly complete j)rotection in the remaining three. The effect of the low'er 
doses of orange juice was more irregular For example, among the 15 guinea- 
pigs given a daily dose of 1*5 cc. orange juice, one was assigned the value 0 and 
one the value 4, th(‘ remaining animals b(*ing given intermediate figures. It 
was assumed that the average value for the 15 animals receiving each dose 
lepresented the true protective power for that dose as measured by our 
arbitrary scheme. The average value for the degree of protection from scurvy 
was plotted against the dose of orange juice and a straight line was obtained as 
shown in Fig. 2. 



Fig. 2. 


This curve could be used to compare any unknown substance with any 
standard. Suppose, for example, the potency of the unknown were required in 
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terms of decitrated lemon Some guinea-pigs would be given the un- 

known and others the lemon juice. The average degree of protection given by 
each dose of unknown and by each dose of lemon juice would be determined. 
Suppose the average degree of protection given by 1*5 cc. lemon juice were 2*4 
and that given by a similar dose of unknown, 1-6, then the relation between 
the lemon juice and the unknown would be given by the ratio of the corre- 
sponding abscissae obtained from Fig. 2. Thus 

Potency of unknown _ 0-85 _ 

Potency of lemon juice 1*5 

Orange juice compared with lemon juice as standard. 

Orange juice is useful as a standard of reference for vitamin C since it is 
easily obtained and can be given directly to the animals without previous 
treatment. The guinea-pigs like the juice and drink it readily. Lemon juice is 
unpalatable unless decitrated and the {)rocess of decitration is difficult to 
control on the small scale. If insufficient calcium carbonate is added, a 
cloudy filtrate is obtained even after standing for two or three hours. If too 
much calcium carbonate is added, very little juice is obtained. Different 
lemons require different amounts of calcium carbonate for the best yi(‘Id of 
decitrated juice. It is a disadvantage that a standard should require pre 
liminary treatment of this sort, which differs for different samplers of lemon 
juice. Orange juice, is, therefore, more convenient as a standard if it may be 
assumed that its potency is equally constant. In our experiments no difference 
in activity has been detected between the fresh oranges and those which had 
been stored for three months at 5°. Also there appeared to be no seasonal 
variation in the response of the guinea-pigs during the four months November 
to February. These results were, however, inconclusive and require further 
investigation. During the period from October 1928 to August 1930. 28 guinea- 
pigs were given a daily dose of 3 cc. orange juice. They were included in eight 
different experiments at different times of the year. All the animals were fully 
protected from scurvy except one which showed slight symptoms of the 
disease. It appears from these results that the antiscorbutic potency of orange 
juice is probably just as constant for different oranges as is the antiscorbutic 
potency of lemon juice. 

Determination of the antiscorbutic potency of an unhimvn 
substance in terms of the potency of orange juice. 

The dose of orange juice whose antiscorbutic activity is equal to that of a 
given dose of unknown may be determined from Fig. 2. The average value for 
the degree of protection from scurvy given by the unknown is found by ex- 
periment and the corresponding dose of orange juice is obtained directly from 
the curve. 

^ The use of lemon or orange juice as a standard of antiscorbutic potency has been provisionally 
recommended by a Sub^committee of the Committee on Accessory Food Factors appointed by the 
Medical Research Council and Lister Institute. 
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Exp. 1. In a test of Bramley’s seedling apples in which three animals were 
used for each dose the following results were obtained: 


Dose of orange 


Daily dose of 

Degree of protection 
from scurvy shown 

Average degree 
of protection 
for each 

dose of orange 
juice = B 

juice equiv 
to 1 g. ai 

apple ~ A 

by each animal 

(From Fig. 2) 

=B/i 

g* 

on dose 

dose 

cc. 

00. 

1-5 

1 0 1 

0-67 

— 




1 0 5 2 

M7 

0-5 

017 

00 

4 3 0 

2-33 

1-47 

0-24 


Thus the degrees of protection produced in the three animals receiving 3 g. 
apple were 1, 0*5 and 2 respectively. The average of these is 1-17. From the 
curve in Fig. 2 it will be seen that the abscissa corresponding with 1*17 degrees of 
protection gives 0*5 cc. as the equivalent dose of orange juice. The vitamin C 
content of 3 g. apple is, therefore, equal to that of 0*5 cc. orange* juice and the 
dose of orange juice eejual to 1 g. apple is 0*5/3 or 0*17 cc. Similarly G g. apple 
were found to be equivalent to 1*4 cc. orange jui<‘e, therefore, 1 g. apple is 
equivalent to 0*24 ce*. orange juice. 

Thus the antiscorbutic potency of 1 g. apple is a})proximately equal to that 
of 0*2 cc. orange juice. Gr<*at or accura( y c,ould be obtained by the use of more 
animals on each dose. The error caused by individual variations must be very 
great when one animal out of the three receiving 6 g. apple gave the value 0 
and another gave the value 4. In the following experim(*nt five animals were 
used for each dos<'. 

Ex'p. II. A sample of diluted tomato juice of unknown strength was 
examined for its vitamin C content. Daily doses of 3 cc.. G cc., and 12 cc. were 
chosen and five guinea-pigs were used for each dose. The results were estimated 
independently by two experienced and two inexperienced observers. The re- 
sults are shown in Table V. 







Table V. 

Corre- 









sponding 

Dose of 

Dose of 







dose of 

orange juice 

tUluted 


\'alues assigned by 

Average 

Average cirange 

equivalent to 

tomato 

No. of 

^ 

— 





for each 

for ea<'li juice (from 

1 cc. tomato 

juice — A 

guinea-pig 

KK 

DE 

FD* 

BM* 

animal 

dose Fig. 2) — B 

juice — B/A 

ce. 







cc. 

cc. 

3 

(U 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4*0 




02 

2 

ir» 

2 

1 

1*0 

I 

f 



63 

0-5 

0 

1 

1 

0*0 

l 1-4 0-7 

0*23 


iH 

0 

0 

0-5 

0*5 

0-2 

i 



Oo 

05 

0 

1 

0 

0-4 ; 

1 


6 

m 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2*7 1 




07 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 




08 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3*7 j 

1 2-2 14 

0*23 


09 

3 

3 

3 

2 





70 

2 

lo 

2 

2 

1*9 1 



12 

71 

4 

4 

4 

4 

40 1 




72 

4 . 

4 

3 

4 

3-7 i 




73 

3 

3 

3 

3 

30 

|- 3-7 2-7 

0*225 


74 

4 

4 

3*5 

4 

3*9 




75 

4 

4 

3-5 

35 

3-7 ^ 




* Observers with very little experience of normal and scorbutic teeth. Their estimates were 
given entirely from Plates IV and V and Table III. 
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It will be seen that the independent observations were in close agreement 
and that the three doses gave the same value for the potency of the tomato 
juice. This result is probably less accurate than the figures appear to indicate 
but the experiment shows that when five animals are given each dose, the dif- 
ferences due to individual variations are to a large extent eliminated. 


Discussion. 


The method described in this paper shows that graded responses can be 
obtained with different doses of vitamin C when the average protective value 
is determined for each dose. The curve relating the response to the dose may be 
used for determining the potency of an unknown substance in terms of any 
standard. This result is more accurate than that obtained from the minimum 
protective doses as recommended by Goettsch. Suppose, for example, an un- 
known fruit juice were examined for its vitamin V content. In order to de- 
termine the minimum protective dose, it would be necessary to test a wide 
range of doses, 0*5 cc., 1 cc., 2 cc., 4 cc. and 8 cc. might be suitable daily doses. 
Suppose three animals were used for each dose and all those receiving 4 cc. and 
8 cc. were fully protected from scurvy while those receiving 2 cc. were not fully 
protected. Then the minimum protective dose of the unknown is less than 
4 cc. but more than 2 cc. Since the minimum protective dose of orange juice is 
3 cc., the ratio 


P otency of unknown 
Potency of orange juice 


is greater than | or 0*75 and less than | or 1*5. 


If the same fruit juice were examined by the method which is here described, 
fewer doses would be required though a wide range would still bo nece.ssary in 
order to obtain at least one dose which would give partial protection. Suppose 
the fifteen animals were divided into three groups of five indi^dduals and the 
doses chosen for each group were 0-5 cc., 2 cc., and 8 cc. respectively. The 
following results might be obtained; 


Corresponding dose l^ose of orange juice 
Daily dose of Average degree of orange juice = B equivalent to 1 cc. 

unknown = A of protection (From Fig. 2) of unknown = B/ A 

cc. cc. cc. 


0-5 

1-3 

0*6 

20 

2-9 

20 

80 

40 

Not <30 


1-2 

10 

Not <04 


Obviously 8 cc. is more than enough to produce complete protection. It is 
therefore more potent than 3 cc. orange juice. No further information can be 
gained from this dose. The lower doses show that the ratio 


Potency of nnknown 
Potency of orange juice 


equals approximately 


1-1 


since this is the average of the values in the right-hand column. This result 
agrees with that obtained by the minimum protective dose method but gives 
a more precise result. 
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Similar results could be obtained with decitrated lemon juice or any other 
standard. 

This method is particularly useful for determining the antiscorbutic potency 
of substances containing little vitamin C. It is often difficult to give guinea- 
pigs high enough doses of such substances to produce complete protection from 
scurvy so that the minimum protective dose cannot be directly determined. 
Also when testing an unknown substance, a dose might be chosen which would 
produce partial but not complete protection. The corresponding dose of orange 
juice could be directly determined from the curve in Fig. 2. 

Summary. 

A method is described for determining the antiscorbutic potency of a sub- 
stance in terms of the potency of a standard such as lemon juice or orange juice. 
Different doses of orange juice were examined on a series of guinea-pigs and the 
amount of protection from scurvy produced in each animal was determined by 
means of an arbitrary scale. A curve was constructed relating the average 
amount of protection afforded to the dose of orange juice given. A straight line 
was obtained and this was used as a curve of reference for evaluating results on 
an unknown substance. Some disadvantages of the use of decitrated lemon 
juice as a standard are pointed out, and evidence is given which suggests that 
the antiscorbutic potency of orange juice is constant. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES IV AND V. 

Pr.ATE IV. d. dentine showing Tomes’s eaiials. p, calcified predentine, i.d. inner dentine, 
o, odontoblaste. pa. pulp, 

Plate V. d. dentine showing Tomc^s’s canals, p. uncalcilied predentine showing Tomes’s 
canals, i.d. inner dentine, o. odontoblasts, pu. pulp. 
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It has been shown in an earlier communication [Quastel and Wheatley. 1931] 
that there is a marked difierence of behaviour between the various dyestuffs 
in their effects upon the oxidations of bacteria and tissues. W'hercas certain 
dyestuffs such as ethyl violet or malachite green will eliminate almost entirely 
the ability of bacteria to oxidise such substrates as glucose, succinate, lactate 
or formate, others, e.g. Congo red, crystal scarlet, are inert. It is among the 
basic dyestuffs that the greatest toxicity is discernible; the acid dyestuffs 
appear to be comparatively inactive under the conditions employed. Not only, 
however, does the basic nature of the molecule play an important j)art in 
determining its toxic action; its molecular structure is of equal importance. 
It has been shown, too, that toxicity of a dyestuff towards oxidations is greatly 
influenced by the presence of substances which appear to have little to do 
with the oxidations themselves. Methylene blue, for instance, is much less 
toxic to the oxidation of succinate by bacteria or muscle in the presence 
of phosphates than in the presence of glycine or veronal at the same pjj- 
it can be shown that bacteria ‘poisoned' by methylene blue in the presence of 
veronal and unable to take up oxygen, will once again respire on the addition 
of phosphates. Phosphates appear to be able to combine with the dyestuff 
and to elute it from its combination with the oxidising system. 

It is now proposed to describe the effects of dyestuffs on an enzyme, 
fumarase, which has a wide biological distribution. It is found in considerable 
amount in yeast, most forms of bacteria, red blood corpuscles, moulds, certain 
parts of plants and most animal tissues. The enzyme is entirely intracellular and 
it is owing to this fact and the circumstance that certain cells are not freely 
permeable to the fumarate molecule, that it is easy to make a wrong estimate 
of the total quantity of fumarase in the cell. Fumarase has been chosen for 
study not only because of the relative simplicity of the easily reversible 
hydrolytic reaction which it brings about but also because the experimental 
technique involved is simple and the effects of dyestuffs upon it can be 
determined with considerable accuracy. 

Dyestuffs show a specificity of behaviour towards fumarase which is much 
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greater than that displayed towards the oxidations already referred to. Both 
basic and acid dyestuffs have toxic effects on the enzyme, a specificity of 
behaviour with both types of dyestuff being observable. The specificity, 
however, among the acid dyestuffs, is most marked — whereas, for instance, 
two such acid dyestuffs as crystal scarlet and orange G have no inhibiting 
action. Congo red is toxic at a molar concentration of 1*2 x 10~®. 


Preparation, of f unmrase. 

(rt) From B. coli. It was shown in the first place by Quastel and Whetham 
[1924] that fumarase occ-urred in the cells of B. coli. Its action, however, was 
masked by the ])resenc,e of reducing systems in the cell. When these systems 
were inactivated by growth inhibitors such as toluene or propyl alcohol the 
enzyme could be demonstrated in relatively large quantity fWoolf, 1929]. As 
will be shown later, however, it is necessary, in order to study the effects of 
certain substances on fumarase, to have a preparation of the (uizyme free from 
the cell. This preparation can be made in the case of B. roll in the following 
way. 

B. coli is grown in tryptic broth or on nutrient agar plates for 48 hours and 
the organism centrifuged from the broth or scraped from the plates with the 
addition of a little nornfal saline. It is washed twice with saline to remove 
extraneous material as far as possiV>le and finally made up into a thick sus- 
pension with saline. To this suspension is added four times its volume of 1 % 
Na 2 HP 04 , and this is allowed to stand in the incubator at 37^ for three days. 
The suspension is now centrifuged and the eejitrifugate, which is slightly 
opalescent, mixed with a little kieselguhr and filtered. The clear filtrate con- 
tains the enzyme. It should be neutralised with a little acid and stored at CF. 
(This preparation not only contains fumarase, but it has the property of trans- 
forming fumarate into /-aspartate in the presence of ammonium ions.) 

(fe) From M. lysodeikticus. If a washs-d suspension of this organism (pre- 
pared from a growth on agar plates) be mixed with fumarate in phosphate 
buffer and allowed to stand at IS'" for six hours, little or no transformation into 
/-malate occurs. There would appear to be little or no fumarase present. If, 
however, as was shown by Penrose and Quastel [1930], the suspension of the 
organism be first lysed by the addition of saliva or a little egg-white, a rapid 
transformation of fumarate into /-malate takes place, the breakdown of the 
cell membrane bringing about a ready access of fumarate to the enzyme. 
Neither saliva nor egg-white enhances the activity of the cell-free enzyme. 
A method, therefore, of obtaining fumarase free from the cell is to lyse M. 
lysodeikticus, to centrifuge the solution after lysis and to filter the centrifugate 
after admixture with a little kieselguhr. The clear filtrate contains the enzyme, 
and more active preparations can be made in this way than by the method 
described for B. coli. The method, moreover, is far quicker, for the lysis of the 
organism takes place in a few minutes at ST'" or The preparation is 

Bioohem. 1931 xxv 57 
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practically free from phosphates and is convenient for the study of the 
actions of phosphates and salts on the enzyme. 

(c) From red blood corpuscles, Clutterbuck [1928] reported that defibrinated 
ox blood showed a slight fumarase activity. This, I have found to be also the 
case with human, rabbit, or guinea-pig blood. Incubation of whole blood or a 
washed suspension of blood corpuscles with fumarate at 45*^ for several hours 
results only in a slight transformation into /-malate. If, however, the red blood 
cells be first lysed with distilled water then, just as in the case of the lysis of 
M. lysodeikticus, there is a most rapid transformation of fumarate into Z-malate. 
Human blood proves, indeed, to be one of the richest sources of fumarase. 
(Further details of this, together with other facts concerning the biological 
distribution of fumarase, will be reserved for another communication.) The 
fumarase obtained from blood is accompanied by much protein, and this 
greatly affects results carried out with dyestuffs, etc, 

(d) From brain. In estimating the effects of dyestuffs, etc, on fumarase it 
is of great importance to have a preparation of the enzyme which is reasonably 
free from protein and phosphates and which can be kept, as a standard pre- 
paration, for several months without losing its activity. None of the methods 
described above is particularly suitable. To obtain fumarase from bacteria 
involves the tedious procedure of preparing growths of the organisms, with 
subsequent lysis or autolysis, and the activities of the preparations are some- 
what variable, depending upon the strain of the organism, effectiveness of 
lysis, etc. 

Attempts were made to make a standard preparation from muscle but, 
although very active extracts were made, it was difficult to obtain a reasonably 
protein-free preparation which would keep for any length of time.' 

Finally the problem was solved by preparing the enzyme from brain. It is 
known that the enzyme occurs in brain, but perhaps it is not so well known that 
the white matter of brain is even richer in the enzyme than the grey. The whole 
brain, therefore, was used for the following preparation of fumarase. 

The brain of an animal (I have used both sheep and human brain) is freed 
from the membranes and minced twice. To the minced brain is added twice its 
volume of 1 % Na 2 HP 04 , and the suspension is well shaken mechanically for 
an hour. The resultant creamy liquid is filtered through muslin, and an equal 
volume of saturated ammonium sulphate solution is added and the suspension 
well stirred and allowed to stand overnight. A firm clot of protein, rich in 
fumarase, appeiu-s at the surface. This is poured on to muslin, which retains 
the clot. The clot in the muslin is allowed to drain for 24 hours and can be 
squeezed to facilitate the draining. Finally it is rapidly washed with water. 
(This clot may be suspended in water, which takes much of it into solution, 
and reprecipitated with saturated ammoniunl sulphate — the operation 
described above being repeated.) 

The clot, which is of slimy consistency, is spread evenly over a glass plate 
and about twice its weight of plaster of Paris mixed with it* An even mixing 
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should be made so that the heat evolved, as the preparation dries, is quickly 
dissipated. Usually the preparation as a whole, if properly mixed and broken, 
does not become more than just warm — the temperature should not be 
allowed to become high enough to cause destruction of the enzyme. 

The plaster of Paris preparation takes up water rapidly and should be 
stored in a refrigerator kept at 0° or slightly below 0°. I have found that this 
preparation will retain its fumarase activity for six months. 

20 g, of the preparation is mixed with 100 cc. distilled water and well 
shaken in a machine for an hour. This is centrifuged and the slightly opalescent 
centrifugate is treated with a few cc. of Mj2 potassium oxalate solution to 
precipitate all the calcium present. About 5g. of kicselguhr are added to the 
suspension, which is shaken by hand for a few minutes and filtered. A perfectly 
clear filtrate with high fumarase activity is formed — this contains only slight 
traces of phosphate and protein. It is important, when eluting the enzyme 
from the plaster of Paris preparation, to use distilled water and not saline or 
phosphate or bicarbonate solutions. If the latter are used, preparations richer in 
fumarase are formed, but large quantities of protein are also taken into solution. 

Fumarase preparations made in this way have remarkably constant fumar- 
ase activities, fresh extracts made every two or three days over a period of 
several weeks not varying in activity more than 5 or 6 %. 

The plaster of Paris preparation may be extracted in a Soxhlet with ether 
without appreciably diminishing its fumarase activity — I have found, however, 
for my purposes, that the ether extraction is unnecessary. 

This plaster of Paris preparation will be referred to in the remainder of 
this paper as the brain preparation. 

Estimation of fumarase activity. 

The estimation of i-malic acid may be easily accomplished by means of the 
polarimeter. Malic acid gives in acid solution and in the presence of molybdate 
a complex ion having very high rotatory power. Full details of the molybdate 
method of estimating Z-malic acid are given by Auerbach and Kruger [1923]. 
These workers also describe the influence of various (not polarimetrically active) 
substances on the malic-molybdate complex. Citrates, for example, should 
not be present as they have the effect of greatly increasing the rotation. 
(This fact was not taken into account in the work of Mann and Woolf [1930] 
on the effects of citrates on fumarase activity and, in consequence, it is very 
difficult to interpret their results.) 

I have made it a routine to take 6cc. of the solution containing the 
Z-malate, to add 1 cc. glacial acetic acid and 10 cc. of 14*2 % ammonium 
molybdate solution [see also Woolf, 1929], to filter and examine the solution 
polarimetrically in either a 1 dm. or a 2 dm. tube, using the mercury green 
line. When certain bacteria are being used, filtration after adding acetic acid 
and molybdate does not always give a clear solution — it is necessary then to 
centrifuge the solutions. 

67—2 
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When using dyestuffs, the main difficulty is to remove the dyestuffs 
without affecting the content of Z-malate. This, however, is easily accomplished, 
for all the dyes I have used, by shaking the solution, after addition of acetic 
acid and molybdate, with about 0*25 g. of decolorising charcoal. On filtering, a 
clear solution is obtained which is free from the dyestuff. Under these con- 
ditions the charcoal has an inappreciable effect on the Z-malate content. 

In the experiments to be recorded the enzyme is placed in presence of 
0*08 M solution of sodium fumarate and incubation allowed to proceed at 45"^. 
The rate of transformation of the fumarate into Z-malate is linear for about 
50 % of its transformation into the equilibrium concentration of Z-malate. 
(Equilibrium is established at a ratio of about 1 fumarate to 3 Z-malate.) 

Using a 1 dm. tube, the rotation given, under the conditions specified, by 
a 0-08 M solution of fumarate which has reached equilibrium in the presence 
of fumarase at 45°, is 2*32°. The transformation of fumarate into Z-malate is 
linear until the rotation begins to exceed 1*2°. Hence for studying the effects 
of various dyes, etc., on fumarase, an amount of enzyme was taken, which 
would give in the time of experiment, and in the presence of 0*08 M fumarate, 
a rotation of about 1*2°. 

2 cc. of the brain extract, prepared as described above, was found to give 
in the presence of 0*08 M fumarate and M/25 phosphate buffer, 7*4, a 
rotation of 1*0 ° in 2 hours at 45°. The activity of the fumarase in the extract, 
after submitting it to the action of dyes, etc., could be easily estimated, there- 
fore, by determining the rotation under these experimental conditions. A 
rotation, for instance, of 0*5° would mean that an inhibition of 50 % of the 
activity of the enzyme had occurred. 

Effects of dyestuffs on furnarase from brain. 

Table I gives a representative series of results illustrating the action of 
dyestuffs at a fairly high concentration (1/2000) on the fumarase in brain 


Table L Effects of dyestuffs {lj2000) on fumarase from brain 
in the presence of phosphate buffer, p^^ 7'4, at 45°. 


DyestuflP 

% inhibition 

Dyestuff 

% inhibition 

Congo red 

100 

Neutral red 

0 

Benzopurpurin 
Trypan blue 

100 

100 

Janus green 
Safranine 

81 

4 

Water blue 

67 

Methylene violet 

4 

Acid green 

100 

Bismarck brown 

0 

Crystal scarlet 

5 

Acriflavine 

12 

Orange G 

0 

Eosin 

51 

Methyl violet 6B 
Ethyl violet 
Brilliant green 

100 

100 

Erythrosin 
l^ronine 
Methylene blue 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Malachite green 

38 

Toluidine blue 

9 


extract. The experiments were carried out as follows. In each of a series of 
tubes were placed 2 cc. brain extract, 1 cc. M/5 phosphate buffer, p^ 7*4, 
and 1 cc. of an aqueous solution of dyestuff. The tubes were placed in a water- 
bath kept at 45° for 30 minutes, and then 1 cc. of a 0*4 M solution of sodium 
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fumarate was added to each tube. They were replaced in the bath for two 
hours, and then 1 cc. glacial acetic acid and 10 cc. of the ammonium molybdate 
solution were added to each tube. The malic acid was estimated polari- 
metrically in a 1 dm. tube after adding a little charcoal to each solution, 
shaking and filtering. Table I gives the percentage inhibitions of activity 
effected by each dyestuff on a particular extract. It is important, as will be 
explained presently, when comparing the inhibitions produced by various 
dyestuffs to use one extract for making the comparison. 

It is evident from these results that both acid and basic dyestuffs are toxic 
to fimiarase at a concentration of 1/2000 and 7-4. There is, however, a 
marked specificity in action both among the acid and basic dyestuffs. Thus 
neutral red is inert but Janus green fairly toxic; orange G is inert but Congo 
red highly toxic. 

It is interesting to com])are these results with those obtained when studying 
the action of dyestuffs on oxidations [Quastel and Wheatley, 1931]. Here none 
of the acid dyestuffs was highly toxic. Among the basic dyestuffs, acriflavine, 
safranine and brilliant green were highly toxic: yet these dyestuffs have no 
effect on fumarase under the conditions employed. 

Effects of dyestuffs at various concentrations on fumarase. 

It is possible to obtain a better idea of the relative toxicities of the dyestuffs 
by studying their action at different concentrations. Table II shows the effects 
of a number of dyestuffs at considerable dilution, the experiments being carried 
out in the manner described above and upon one extract from brain. 

Table II. Perceniage inhibitions effected by dyestuffs at varying concentrations 
on fumarase (in presence of phosphate buffer^ Pj^ 7-4, at 45^). 

Concentration of dyestuff 


Dyestuff 

1/lG.OOO 

1/32,000 

1/04,000 

1/128,000 

Con^o red 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Benzopurpurin 

KM) 

100 

100 

100 

Trypan blue 
Methylene blue 

KK) 

100 

92 

52 

12 

0 

0 

0 

Toluidine blue 

10 

() 

0 

0 

Methyl violet 

Ethyl violet 

9(i 

40 

10 

0 

100 

ItK) 

81 

— 

Crystal \aolet 

82 

21 

0 

0 

Gentian violet 

51 

25 

0 

0 

Brilliant green 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Malachite green 

20 

10 

0 

0 

Water blue 

34 

13 

0 

0 

Neutral red 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Janus green 

48 

8 

0 

0 

Erythrosin 

91 

57 

25 

20 


It is immediately clear that the dyestuffs most toxic at low concentrations 
belong to the Congo red series, viz. Congo red, benzopurpurin, trypan blue. 
Among the basic dyestuffs, those belonging to the triphenylmethane series are 
the most toxic, but these are not so active as the Congo red series. The acid 
dyestuffs of the triphenylmethane series, e.g. water blue, soluble blue, acid 
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green have a considerable toxicity but they are less active than the basic 
representatives. Erythrosin has a toxicity decidedly greater than that of eosin. 

It is of interest to consider further the specificity of action of the dye- 
stuffs. Let us compare Congo red (I), orange G (II), crystal scarlet (III) and 
Bismarck brown (IV). 

CioH5(SOaH)(NH,)N : NC„HeN : N . CioH*(S 03 H)(NHj) 

I 

CioH4(S08H )*(0H)N : NC.H 5 : NCioH, 

II III 

CeH,(NH3),.N:N.C3H4.N:NCeH,(NH8)3 
IV 

Whereas I is highly toxic, II, III and IV are inert under the conditions 
employed. 

It is evident that the toxicity of I does not reside simply in its possession 
of sulphonic groups, or of amino-groups, or of the azo- or tetrazo-groups ; nor 
is it likely that the size of the molecule is alone responsible. Possibly the 
benzidine nucleus is the effective group, but I have investigated the toxicity of 
benzidine itself and find it to be inert at a concentration of 1/1000. It would 
appear, therefore, that toxicity lies not in the possession of any simple grouping 
but on the arrangement of the molecule as a whole. The facts that benzo- 
purpurin and trypan blue are also toxic indicate the great importance of the 
spatial arrangement of the groupings within the molecules — ^toxicity is con- 
ferred not by any single grouping in the molecule but by the relative arrange- 
ment of a number of groupings to each other. 

• It is evident that the toxicity of dyestuffs to the enzyme is of much the 
same type as that of dyestuffs and drugs to the living cell. The fact that 
enzymes can be so much more easily studied than the cell as a whole should be 
of considerable help in elucidating the factors determining toxicity of dye- 
stuffs and drugs to the activities of the cell. 

Effects of dyestuff $ onfumarase extracted from bacteria. 

The effects of dyestuffs upon fumarase prepared from B. coli and M. lyso- 
deikticus in the manner described above are much the same as upon brain 
fumarase. The order of toxicities is similar. Methylene blue and toluidine 
blue, however, which have little toxic action on brain fumarase even at 
as high a concentration as 1/2000, will, at a concentration of 1/5000 
entirely inhibit the fumarase prepared from B. coli or M. lysodeikticus. I have, 
so far, failed to discover the reason for this difference. On the whole, the 
fumarase from bacteria appears to be more sensitive to the action of dyestuffs 
than the preparation from brain. It seems probable that the differences 
between the extracts are due to differences in the nature of the substances 
accompanying the fumarase rather than to differences in the constitution of 
the fumarase prepared from differing biological sources. This, however, is a 
matter for further investigation. 
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Effects of dyestuffs onfumarase from blood. 

The addition of dyestuffs appears to have no inhibiting action on the 
activity of the enzyme prepared from blood. Congo red, benzopurpurin, 
trypan blue, methyl violet, at concentrations as high as 1/5000 are without 
effect. It will be shown later that this inactivity of the dyes is due to the 
presence in the preparation of large quantities of protein. 

Effects of the addition of mixtures of dyes to brain fumarase. 

If a mixture of Congo red and methyl violet at the same concentrations be 
added to fumarase under the conditions described above, there is practically 
no toxic effect — though either of the dyestuffs alone is highly toxic at the 
concentration used. This result applies to many mixtures of dyestuffs. For 
instance, the mixtures of Congo red with crystal violet, methylene violet, 
methylene blue, or malachite green (where each constituent was at a concen- 
tration of 1/5000) gave percentage inhibitions of 14, 0, 5 and 6 respectively — 
the Congo red alone giving 100 % inhibition. On the other hand, mixtures of 
Congo red with water blue, crystal scarlet, or orange G were as toxic as Congo 
red itself. 

Now it is observed that whenever a mixture of toxic dyestuffs is inert, a 
precipitate is formed — this being a compound or adsorption complex of the 
two dyestuffs. It seems that, in nearly all instances, the mixture of acid 
dyestuff and basic dyestuff forms a compound which is inert so far as its 
effect upon fumarase is concerned. On the other hand, a mixture of two acid 
dyestuffs or two basic dyestuffs is not less toxic than the more active of the* 
two dyestuffs present. 

The fact that acid and basic dyestuffs neutralise each other’s toxic effects 
makes it evident that the acid or basic nature of the dyestuffs is a factor pri- 
marily involved in the combination with, or adsorption upon, the enzyme. 
It is clear, therefore, that the enzyme must possess acidic and basic groups (or 
groups bearing opposite charges), a result which is in keeping with the stand- 
point taken by Michaelis that an enzyme has ampholytic properties. It is 
significant, however, that both groups must be ionised, under the conditions 
of these experiments (p^ 7-4), and it follows that the active centre, responsible 
for the activation of fumarate, must have a zwitterion constitution. 

Combination of enzyme and fumarate. 

The important question now arises as to whether the fumarate molecule is 
itself adsorbed or combined at the basic and acidic groups which help to make 
up the fumarase centre. According to the active centre hypothesis, the adsorp- 
tion (or combination) and the subsequent activation of fumarate at the centre 
will depend on the nature and spatial arrangement of the groups composing 
the centre. If, therefore, as the results with dyestuffs indicate, oppositely 
charged groups are constituents of the enzyme, and if such groups are con- 
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cerned with the adsorption and activation of the substrate molecule, the com- 
pound of fumarate with the enzyme should have the effect of preventing or 
inhibiting the combination of the dyestuff with the enzyme. Experiment 
entirely confirms this. 

Exp. A. To 2 cc. brain extract were added 1 cc. 0*2 M phosphate buffer, 
Pn 7*4, 1 cc. water and 1 cc. 0*4 M sodium fumarate. After incubation at 45° 
for 2 hours the rotation was 1*23°. 

To 2 cc. brain extract were added 1 cc. 0*2 M phosphate buffer, pjj 7*4, 
1 cc. 1/3000 methyl violet solution and 1 cc. 0*4 M sodium fumarate. After 
incubation at 45° for 2 hours the rotation was 1*22°. 

To 2 cc. brain extract were added 1 cc. 0*2 M phosphate buffer, 7*4, 
and 1 cc. 1 /3000 methyl violet solution. This mixture was allowed to incubate 
at 45° for 30 minutes, and then 1 cc. 0*4 M sodium fumarate was added. 
After incubation at 45° for 2 hours the rotation was 0*56°. 

This experiment shows that incubation with methyl violet for 30 minutes 
prior to the addition of fumarate gave an inhibition of 54 %, whereas when the 
methyl violet was added together with the fumarate, no inhibition was 
effected. 

Exp. B. The experiment was carried out as above but instead of methyl 
violet solution there was added 1 cc. 1 /27,000 Congo red. The addition of 
fumarate together with the dye resulted in no inhibition of the enzyme; 
previous incubation for 30 minutes before the addition of the fumarate resulted 
in an inhibition of 53 %. 

It is important, of course, in carrying out these experiments not to have 
too high concentrations of dyestuffs. The higher the conceniration of dyestuff, 
the more difficult it is to observe the ^protective’ action of the fumarate. 

The experiments show that fumarate prevents the combination of both 
acid and basic dyestuffs at the enzyme. It would be expected, therefore, that 
the fumarate molecule is so arranged in its combination with the enzyme that 
it bridges both the acid and the basic groups. This arrangement ^ ^ 

(Fig. 1) of the fumarate molecule across two oppositely charged —~C ~ C— 

groups provides the mechanism required to polarise the double — J 1 - 

bond, this polarisation being necessary before activation can ^ 

occur [Quastel, 1926]. Adsorption of the fumarate molecule is 
not in itself sufficient to bring about activation, for it is known that the 
fumarate molecule is absorbed at surfaces [Phelps, 1929], and there is no 
evidence that transformation to malic acid occurs. The fact, however, that 
the enzyme possesses two oppositely charged groups, to both of which the 
fumarate molecule is attached, must result in a polarising field which, in 
this case, is powerful enough to give the fumarate molecule the necessary 
energy of activation. Following polarisation, and the resulting induction of 
positive and negative charges at the ends of the double bond (or of an 
internal shift of protons and electrons), the addition of the elements of 
water occurs with the formation of malic acid. 
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It is obvious that the type of molecule which can be adsorbed at the 
fumarase centre, so as to bridge the two oppositely charged groups must be very 
limited; for, considering the dyestuffs alone, where each dye presumably 
attracts only one of the groups, the specificity of adsorption or combination is 
most marked. The fact that such specificity occurs among the dyestuffs must 
mean that there are important factors bearing upon adsorption or combination 
at the enzyme, other than simply the presence of the positively or negatively 
charged groups. 

The question which now arises is whether the double bond is essential for 
the adsorption of the fumarate (or its arrangement across the oppositely 
charged groups) at the enzyme. Preliminary work has begun on this matter 
and it is clear that succinate will also ‘protect’ fumarase from toxic dyestuffs. 
It is hoped to communicate details of the investigation later. 

Effects of protews on the toxic action of dyestuffs. 

The addition of protein (egg-white, scrum, gelatin) to fumarase results in 
a very marked protective action against toxic dyestuffs. 

To 2 cc. brain extract were added 1 cc. 0-2 M phosphate buffer, 
1 cc. 1/5 human serum, and 1 cc. 1/1000 Congo red solution. This 
was allowed to incubate at 45"’ for 30 minutes, and then 1 cc. 0*4 M sodium 
fumarate solution was added. After further incubation at 45° for 2 hours the 
rotation was 0*75°. In the absence of Congo red the rotation was 0*96°. 
Serum itself has no ])erceptible effect on the activity of fumarase under the 
conditions employed. 

If the serum be heated, either at 100° for a few minutes or at 55° for 30 
minutes, there is a marked increase in the ‘ protective ’ action. 

Results with human and rabbit serum are shown in Table III. Egg-white, 
gelatin and milk have similar protective actions. 

Table III. Perce^iinge inhibitions by dyestuffs on fumarase 
in the presence of sera and heated sera. 


Dyestuff 

Serum 

% inhibition 

Congo red (1/5000) 

None 

100 


1/25 human serum 

21 

ft 

1/25 human serum heated at 100^ for 15 min. 

0 

i* 

1/25 rabbit serum 

65 

>» 

1/25 rabbit serum heated at 101)^ for 15 min. 

10 


1/50 rabbit serum 

80 

>» 

1 .50 rabbit scrum heated at 55" for 50 min. 

29 

Methyl violet (1/15, (KK)) 

None 

47 

ff 

1/50 rabbit serum 

0 


1/50 rabbit serum heated at 55° for .30 min. 

0 


The fact that the fumarase preparation from blood is not affected by dye- 
stuffs is clearly due to the presence of the protein. 

Now it is well known that proteins greatly diminish the activity of most 
antiseptics, and Hirschfelder and Wright [1930] have recently shown that the 
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attachment of dyestuffs, e,g, methyl violet, to egg-albumin follows the Freund- 
lich adsorption isotherm very closely and have adduced evidence that the 
reaction between the dye and the protein is a surface (adsorption) reaction and 
not a strictly chemical one. By dialysis experiments they were able to estimate 
the amount of dyestuff taken up by protein. They then studied the effects 
of protein in reducing the antiseptic action of dyestuffs on yeast, and found 
that the reduction was not as great as would be anticipated if the compound 
between protein and dye exerted no toxic action. They therefore concluded 
that the fraction of the dye which was adsorbed on the protein exerted an 
antiseptic action. 

In a number of ways the effects of proteins on the toxic action of dyestuffs 
on fumarase resemble those on the antiseptic action of dyestuffs on yeast. 
Hirschfelder and Wright found that denatured proteins adsorb more dyestuff 
than native ones, and, as shown in Table III, denatured sera have a greater 
protective action on fumarase. The most likely explanation of the protective 
action of proteins on the enzyme is that the protein adsorbs or combines with 
the dyestuff, leaving a relatively small quantity of dyestuff free to attack the 
enzyme. There is no evidence from my experiments that the combination of 
protein and dye has any toxic action on the enzyme. It seems strange that 
a combination of protein and dye should exert a toxic action on the yeast cell, 
as Hirschfelder and Wright maintain. These workers followed the action of the 
dye on the CO 2 production of the cell in presence of sucrose. Presumably the 
action of the dye occurs within the cell and if this is so, the cell membrane must 
be permeable to the compound of protein and dyestuff. There is, however, the 
possibility, it seems to me, that the presence of the protein has an effect on the 
permeability of the cell, making the entrance of the dyestuff easier and hence 
inducing a greater antiseptic action than would have been anticipated. 
A point in favour of this suggestion is that the yeast produces gas more freely 
in the presence of protein than in its absence, pointing, possibly, to an easier 
access of sucrose to the enzymes of the cell. This criticism is mentioned only 
to indicate the difficulty of interpreting results carried out on the intact cell. 

Table IV, Effect of varying quantities of human serum on the toxic amotion of 
Congo red {1 150,000) on brain fumarase, in the presence of phosphate buffer, 
Pjg[- 7*4:, at 45° » 

Amount of serum present Rotation observed 
cc. ® 


None (control with no 
dyebtuff or serum) 

0*91 

01 

0*91 

0-06 

0*90 

0*025 

0*77 

00125 

012 

0*00625 

000 


Table IV shows the effect of varying amounts of serum on the toxic action 
of Congo red. It will be seen that in the presence of the larger quantities of the 
serum, Congo red has not the least toxic action — clearly, the compound of 
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Congo red and protein is inert. It is therefore possible to estimate, by the 
fumarase method, the actual quantity of dye taken up by the protein. The 
method simply consists in determining that quantity of protein which, in 
presence of the dyestuff, brings about, say, a 60 % diminution in the activity 
of the enzyme. The amount of free dyestuff which accomplishes this is known 
and hence knowing the original quantity of dyestuff present, a subtraction 
gives the amount of dyestuff combined with the protein. In this manner, it 
may be shown that 1 cc. human serum combines with approximately 3'5 mg. 
Congo red. 

This method of estimating the combination of protein and dye (or drug) 
applies, of course, only to dyestuffs (or drugs) which are toxic to fumarase — 
it offers, however, definite advantages over the dialysis method. 

Effect of a constant amount of dyestuff on varying quantities of enzyme. 

Varying quantities of brain extract were placed in a series of tubes. To 
each of half of these tubes was added a quantity of Congo red to make up a 
final concentration of 1/100,000; the other half of the tubes received no dye- 
stuff. 1 cc. phosphate buffer, 7*4, and variable quantities of water were 
added to each tube to make up the final volume to 8 cc. The tubes were in- 
cubated for 30 minutes at 45^, and then 2 cc. of 0*4 M sodium fumarate 
solution were added to each tube. After a final incubation for 2 hours at 45®, 
the rotations were determined on 5 cc. Results are shown in Table V. 

Table V. Effect of a constant quantity of Congo red (Ij 100,000) 
on varying quantities of fumarase from brain. 


Quantity of 
enzyme 
cc. 

Dyestuff 

Rotation 

observed 

Inhibition 

Rotation 
Quantity of 
enzyme 

() 

Absent 

1-52° 

— 

0-25 

(i 

Present 

1-2.5 

0-27° 

0-21 

5 

Absent 

1-30 

— 

0-26 

5 

Pix^sent 

0-85 

0-4o 

0-17 

4 

Absent 

l-0(> 

— 

0-26 

4 

Present 

0-40 

om 

0-10 

3 

Absent 

0-80 

— 

0-27 

3 

Present 

0-11 

0-69 

0-04 

2 

Absent 

0-62 

— 

0-26 

2 

Present 

0-00 

0-52 

000 


It will be seen that, whereas in the absence of the dye the rotation is 
strictly proportional to the amount of enzyme, in the presence of the dye this 
proportionality entirely disappears. 

It would have been anticipated that the greater the amount of enzjnme, 
the greater the amount of combination between enzyme and dye and hence 
the greater the actual inhibition. The reverse of this occurs; the greater the 
amount of enzyme the less is the actual inhibition. 

This result is easily explained if the assumption is made that the brain 
extract contains substances, other than the enzyme, which take up the dye- 
stuff. The greater the amount of extract taken, the greater is the quantity of 
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impurity present which takes up dyestuff, and the smaller is the amount of 
the free dyestuff left over to attack the enzyme. Hence as the quantity of 
enzyme is decreased, the greater will be the apparent inhibition induced by 
the dye. 

This can be placed on a mathematical basis taking the standpoint that the 
mass action law is followed or that the adsorption law is followed. Both laws 
give rise to curves which approximate closely to that foimd by experiment — 
but it is difficult from the data as yet available to decide which law is, in fact, 
followed. 

The same phenomenon occurs with other dyestuffs and it seems to be a 
general rule, even with the purest extracts I have been able so far to prepare, 
that the actual inhibition effected by a dyestuff tends to increase as the amount 
of extract decreases. 

It is for this reason that the comparison of the action of various dyestuffs 
should be carried out on one particular extract. 

Comparison of effects of dyestuffs on the intact cell and on the cell extract. 

When a washed B. coli suspension is used as a source of fumarase, the 
effects of the dyestuffs are, in certain instances, found to be quantitatively 
different from the effects on brain extract. It is shown in Table I that Congo 
red, benzopurpurin, methyl violet, ethyl violet and erythrosin at a concen- 
tration of 1/2000 will give 100 % inhibition of the activity of fumarase from 
brain. When a B. coli suspension is examined in precisely the same way as has 
been described for the extract, the following figures for the inhibitions are 
obtained (concentration of dyestuff, 1/2000). 

Methyl violet ... 100% Congo red ^6% 

Ethyl violet ... 100% Benzopurpurin ... 38% 

Erythrosin 58 % 

Thus, with a B. coli suspension the Congo red dyes are not as effective as the 
triphenylmethane series at these high concentrations. 

When, however, an extract of fumarase is made from B, coli the dyestuffs 
show the same order of toxicity as with the brain extract. 

A thick suspension of freshly grown and washed B. coli was incubated 
overnight at 37° with twice its volume of 1 % NagHPO^. It was then centri- 
fuged and the centrifugate (or extract) separated from the deposit; the latter 
was made into a suspension with normal saline. Both the extract and the 
suspension were brought to 7-4. The suspension of the intact cells had about 
twice the furmarase activity of the extract. The effects of dyestuffs on the 
extract and on the suspension of intact cells were then compared — amounts 
of extract and suspension being taken so that they had equal fumarase 
activity. The results are shown in Table VI. It will be seen that, whereas 
methyl violet and water blue had practically the same effect on the intact cell 
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as on the extract, Congo red and toluidine blue were decidedly less toxic to 
the cells. 

Table VI. Comparison of perceniage inhibitions effected by dyestuffs 
on fumarase in the cell extract and in the intact cell (B. coli). 

Dyestuff (1/5000) Intact cell Cell extract 

red 59 97 

Methyl violet 88 82 

Water blue 5(5 57 

Toluidine blue 50 90 

The most probable explanation of these results is that the bacterial cell has 
a much greater permeability to methyl violet and water blue than to Congo 
red or toluidine blue. 

It would seem that the B, coli cell is almost freely permeable to members 
of the triphenylmethane series but resistant to those of the Congo red series, 
to toluidine blue and to erythrosin. 

Reversibility of the compound of enzyme and dyestuff. 

Very little success has so far attended efforts to remove the dyestuff from 
its combination wdth the enzyme. 

Two methods have been tried. 

(1) To the mixture of enzyme and toxic dyestuff which had been allowed 
to incubate at 45° for 30 minutes, there was added another dyestuff, sufficient 
in amount to combine with the toxic dyestuff present. The effect of the second 
dyestuff should be to increase the activity of the enzyme by removing the first 
dyestuff combined with it. Congo red and methyl violet were used in such 
concentrations that when added together no inhibition of the enzyme was 
effected. On adding the methyl violet, however, after the Congo red had been 
in contact for 30 minutes with the enzyme, the toxic effect of the latter was 
not appreciably decreased — the inhibition was 92 %. 

(2) To the mixture of enzyme and Congo red, after incubation at 45° for 
30 minutes there was added 1 cc. serum — an amount which would protect the 
enzyme from a considerable quantity of the dyestuff. A slight increase in the 
activity of the enzyme resulted. The inhibition without the serum was 100 % ; 
the inhibition after the subsequent addition of serum was 79 %. Clearly, 
a slight reversibility was effected. 

It is evident from these facts that the combination between enzyme and 
dyestuff is very strong and offers a striking contrast to that between the 
enzyme and its substrate (fumarate) where an easy reversibility must occur. 

Effects of phosphates on fumarase. 

In view of the action of phosphates on the toxicity of dyestuffs on the 
oxidations of bacteria and tissues [Quastel and Wheatley, 1931] it was of 
interest to investigate the influence of phosphates on the effects of dyestuffs 
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on fumarase. Now it has been shown by Clutterbuok [1928] and later by 
Mann and Woolf [1930] that phosphates increase the velocity of fumarate 
transformation by fumarase. On making a quantitative comparison of the 
action of phosphates on fumarase in J5. coli and in brain extract (containing 
initially less than 0*02 mg. P per cc.), it was found that the effects were not 
identical. Whereas phosphates at a concentration of 0*04 M and pjj 7*4, 
approximately doubled the rate of fumarate transformation in presence of 
B, coli (an initial concentration of 0*08 M fumarate being used), phosphates 
under the same conditions increased the rate of change in presence of brain 
extract in a ratio of 1 *3. Although there is no question that phosphates increase 
the rate of change of fumaric acid to Z-malic acid in presence of brain extract, 
the effects are apparently not as great as with intact B, coli. Possibly this may 
be due to interfering substances in the brain extract, but the criticism is 
justified that in work on the intact cell, as carried out by Mann and Woolf, 
there are also complicating factors which should be considered in drawing 
conclusions as to the effects of phosphates or salts on the enzyme. It seems to 
me, for instance, that in the work on the effects of salts, e/c*. on 
curves using the intact cells, it is not altogether certain that the interior of the 
cell is at the same pu as the external medium, especially when the latter is 
unbuffered. 

Turning now to the question of the effect of phosphates on the action of 
dyestuffs, it is found that a protective action exists. The protection, however, 
does not seem to be as great as that observed in the case of oxidations. 
Methylene blue and toluidine blue (1/2000), which have little or no action on 
brain fumarase in the presence of phosphate (0-04 M), exert inhibitions of 
16 % and 22 % respectively in its absence. Brilliant green, however, has a 
very toxic action in the absence of phosphates (100 % inhibition), this being 
removed by the presence of phosphates. Water blue and eesin also have 
smaller toxic effects in the presence of phosphate than in its absence. 

Whether the phosphate acts by combining with the dyestuff or whether 
it acts by competing with the dye for a grouping in the enzyme is a question 
for futher investigation. 

Summary. 

1. Cell-free preparations of fumarase have been made from bacteria, red 
blood corpuscles and brain. A dry preparation has been made, by the use of 
plaster of Paris, which retains its fumarase activity at 0® for several months. 
The enzyme can be eluted from the powder by distilled water and is almost 
free from proteins and phosphates. 

2. The effects of dyestuffs and mixtures of dyestuffs on fumarase are 
described. Both acid and basic dyestuffs are toxic. Among the acid dyestuffs, 
those of the Congo red series and of the triphenylmethane series are toxic, 
the former being the most effective, Congo red is toxic at a concentration of 
1-2 X 10-8 M. 
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3. The differences in action of dyestuffs on bacterial fumarase and brain 
fumarase are described. 

4. Pumarate ‘protects’ the enzyme from toxic dyestuffs, e.g. Congo red or 
methyl violet. 

5. The bearing of these facts on the constitution of the enzyme and its 
mode of action are discussed. 

6. Proteins ‘protect’ fumarase from dyestuffs by combination with them, 
the compound of protein and dye being inert. By this means it is possible 
to estimate the amount of dye taken up by the protein. Denatured protein 
takes up more dyestuff than native protein. 

7. The actual inhibition decreases as the amount of enzyme increases, 
when a constant amount of dyestuff is present. This is explained on the 
assumption that the extracts contain substances, other than fumarase, which 
combine with the dyestuff. 

8. Differences between the intact cell {B. coli) and the extract from the 
cell are described. Permeability of the cell membrane plays an important part 
in determining toxicity of a dye to the enzymes of the intact cell. Whereas 
B. coli is almost freely permeable to members of the triphenylmethane series, 
it is resistant to Congo red, toluidine blue and erythrosin. 

9. The combination of enzyme and dyestuff is not easily reversible. 

10. Phosphates exert some protective action on the enzyme against toxic 
dyestuffs. 

I wish to express my indebtedness to the Medical Research Council for 
a grant in aid of the equipment of this laboratory. 
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In a previous communication [Moore, 1931] it was shown that when rats are 
given diets rich in carotene, vitamin A may accumulate in the liver in amounts 
that seem fantastically great when compared with the minimal daily require- 
ments of the animal. Further, if a rat which had been fed on carotene in this 
way were then placed upon a diet free from vitamin A the reserves of that 
factor did not materially decrease after a lapse of 60 days. These findings 
confirmed the current view that the liver possesses the power of concentrating 
vitamin A and storing it over prolonged periods without deterioration. In 
distinct contrast the fats of the other organs, together with the general storage 
fat of the body, continued to contain only small traces of the vitamin. 

This one-sided distribution of the vitamin A reserves suggested the problem 
which forms the subject of the present communication. It is well known that 
a rat subsisting upon a diet which is deficient in the vitamin B complex loses 
weight progressively, and that this loss of weight is accompanied by dis- 
appearance of the body fat. In so far as the writers are aware, however, no 
observation has been placed on record to show whether this loss of fat is 
accompanied by a corresponding loss of fat-soluble vitamins. It was con- 
sidered of interest, therefore, to examine the vitamin A reserves of the liver 
under these conditions, especially since two distinct possibilities seemed open. 
On the one hand, it might be supposed that in the severe emaciation resulting 
through vitamin B deficiency the great superfluity of vitamin A, serving no 
obvious purpose, would be dispersed. On the other hand, the vitamin A 
reserves of the liver, being concentrated there by means of some mechanism 
quite distinct from that regulating the decomposition and resorption of storage 
fat, might be expected to show no change, at least so long as the liver itself 
remained undamaged. This second hypothesis received a priori support from 
the observation of Drummond and Hilditch [1930] that the vitamin content 
of cod-liver* is not influenced by the variations in fat content associated with 
the sexual cycle, and in the present paper it is shown to be correct. 

^ In the whole time employment of the Medical Eesearch Council 

* It may be pointed out that the liver of the cod may contain almost 40 % of fat, whereas 
in mammalian livers the fat content does not exceed about 2 %. The liver in the cod must 
therefore play a much more important part in the economy of stored fat than is the case with 
mammalian liver. 
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Experimental. 

The experimental animals used were adult albino rats which had been 
reared to maturity upon a complete synthetic diet and subsequently main- 
tained for a prolonged period (about 200 days) upon a diet rich in carotene 
(“light white casein'’ 20 % , rice starch 60 % , red palm oil 15 % , salt mixture 
8 % , dried yeast 16 % , (additional) radiostol 1 drop per rat daily). Under 
these conditions the vitamin A reserves of the liver, as previously reported 
[Moore, 1931]\ had been found to be remarkably constant between individuals, 
the usual value being about 70,000 blue units. The experimental procedure 
consisted of the exposure of the rats to diets deficient in the vitamin B complex 
until severe emaciation had resulted. The animals were then examined post 
mortem both in regard to the extent of the remaining body fat and the amount 
of vitamin A still contained in the liver oils. 

Vitamin A reserves of the rat when fed upon a complete diet ivith excess of 
carotene. Rat 1 This animal, weight 220 g., served as a control. It was 
killed during the present experiment, without changing from the complete 
r(^d palm oil diet, in order to ensiue that the vitamin A reserves of the batch 
of rats used should not depart materially from the value expected through 
previous experience. The liver only was examined. 

Weight of fat Total natural Total SbClg 

mg. yellow units blue units 

Liver 154 150 70,000 

Persistence of the vitamin A reserves during continued feeding of carotene 
accompanied by vitamin B deficiency. Rat 2 From the complete diet con- 
taining red palm oil this rat was transferred to a diet deficient in the vitamin B 
complex which still contained red palm oil (Glaxo caseinogen 20 % , cane sugar 
60 % , salts 5 % , red palm oil 15 %). On this diet it declined rapidly and died 
after 48 days, having decreased in weight from 378 g. to 171 g. Post mortem 
examination showed complete absence of fat dep6ts and general emaciation. 
Only the liver was analysed for fat and vitamin A. 

Weight Weight of fat Total natural Total SbCl^ 

g. mg. yellow units blue units 

Liver 6-7 114 130 110,000 

Persistence of vitamin A reserves on a diet lacking both vitamin A and 
vitamin B, Rat 3 $. From the complete diet containing red palm oil this rat 
was transferred to a diet similar to that given to rat 2 with the exception 
that arachis oil now replaced the red palm oil as the fat component. The diet 
was therefore completely free from vitamins. The body weight fell from 266 g. 

^ The method employed in the extraction of tissues, although essentially the same as that 
previously described [Moore, 1930], has now been modified to permit more rapid estimations. By 
the addition of 50 % of alcohol to the alkaline solution of the tissue it has been found possible 
to remove nearly all the fat by one extraction with about 3 volumes of ether. After washing, 
the ethereal extract is dried by filtering through a layer of anhydrous sodium sulphate contained 
in a funnel provided with a sintered glass diaphragm. 

Bioohem, 1931 xxv 
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to ] 68 g. in 36 days when the animal, being extremely emaciated, was killed. 
Post mortem examination revealed that the remains of the fat depots were 
very scanty. The liver was dissected out and examined in the usual way. In 
addition the remainder of the carcase, including the pelt and intestinal tract 
and contents, was extracted with a view to finding the actual amount of fat 


present. 

Weight 


Total SbCl, 


g* 

Weight of fat 

blue units 

Liver 

0-8 

120 mg. 

68,000 

Carcase 

161 

90 g. 

Very low 


Rat 4 This animal received the same diet as the preceding one but was 
killed after the slightly longer period of 41 days, the body weight falling from 
202 g. to 126 g. At the end of this time it appeared extremely emaciated but 
was still active. The autopsy revealed a complete absence of intraperitoneal 
fat. Analyses were made separately of the liver, the intestinal tract and 
contents, the pelt and the remainder of the carcase. 



Weight 

g‘ 

Weight of fat 
mg. 

SbClg blue units 

Liver 

5-2 

78 

70,000 

Intestinal tract 

1.1-2 

181 

2(H)* 

Pelt 

19-6 

;198 

0 

Carcase 

85- 1 

lU 

0 


* The meaning of this positive result is not clt‘ar, but faulty dissection may be suspected. 
This value could be accounted for by the unintentional inclusion of about 20 mg. of liver tissue. 

Spectroscopic data. In the case of the liver oils examined above, the blue 
colour produced in the SbClg reaction was characterised by the prominent 
band at 610-630 ft/x which is associated with vitamin A. The natural yellow 
colour, when not stated, was not more than a trace. The chromogen present 
must therefore have consisted almost exclusively of vitamin A. 

Discussion. 

It is at once evident from the data given that the remarkably high reserves 
of vitamin A which the rat is able to store up when fed on a diet rich in 
carotene are not depleted when it is concurrently or subsequently suffering 
from a lack of the vitamin B complex. The figures for rats 2, 3 and 4 show 
that in the state of extreme emaciation following on a deficiency of the 
vitamin B complex the liver oils still contained the characteristically very 
high vitamin A content observed by Moore [1931]. At the same time, the 
observation that the liver oil of rat 2 was of a normal pale colour indicates 
that vitamin B deficiency in no wise diminishes the power of the animal to 
transform carotene to vitamin A when the pigment is present in the diet in 
very great excess of the animaFs requirements. 

The data for rat 4 are particularly instructive in showing how far the loss 
of body fat can go without materially affecting the large vitamin A store of 
the liver. The total amount of fat which could be extracted from the four 
parts into which the body was divided was less than 1 g. The liver fat may 
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have been depleted (it is not quite certain whether the low figure of 78 mg. 
is sufficiently below the normal one of approximately 150 mg. to allow of this 
conclusion being drawn) but there is no doubt that the vitamin A store of 
the liver remained unaffected, since the figure of 70,000 blue units obtained 
is representative of those found for rats still receiving the complete red palm 
oil diet. 

These results confirm the view that the vitamin A reserves of the liver 
constitute a system quite apart from the general fat reserves of the body. 
To complete the pujture mention may be made of a complementary condition 
which is sometimes encountered in rats suffering from avitaminosis A. It is 
certainly true that rats surviving during long periods of decline in this con- 
dition become no less emaciated than those suffering from avitaminosis B, 
but when death is more sudden quite large fat deposits may remain even 
though no traces of vitamin A can be detected colorimetrically either in the 
liver or in the body fat. Thus the body of a young male rat, typical of several 
others, which died rather suddenly at a weight of 174 g. after 61 days’ exposure 
to a diet deficient in vitamin A, showed almost normal fat deposits, amounting 
to 16*2 g., while the liver yielded 144 mg. of oil. Nevertheless, both the body 
fat and liver oil gave completely negative results when tested for vitamin A. 

Summary. 

Adult albino rats, previously fed upon diets containing lavish amounts of 
carotene, were exposed to diets deficient in the vitamin B complex until 
severe emaciation had resulted. In spite of the disappearance of the fat 
reserves throughout the body this treatment did not lead to any material 
diminution in the vitamin A reserves of the liver, which remained at an ex- 
tremely high level. 

Our thanks are due to Dr L. J. Harris for his valuable criticism. The care 
of the experimental animals was in the capable hands of Mr A. Ward. 
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This work was started with two objects in view. First to test the suggestion 
of Haldane [1930], that, at low concentrations of hydrogen peroxide, peroxi- 
dase would have a temperature coefficient of unity, so that the reaction 
velocity would be independent of temperature, and secondly to investigate 
the effect of changes in the concentrations of the hydrogen peroxide and the 
reducing substrates on the velocity of reaction. 

Willstatter and Weber [1926, 1] have shown that the temperature coeffi- 
cient of peroxidase acting on leucomalachite green is = 2-0 approximately, 
over a range of temperature from 0 to 25°. The concentration of hydrogen 
peroxide was not stated but was probably 2*5 mg. per litre. Now the primary 
factor in the velocity of enzyme action is presumably the rate of breakdown 
of the enzyme-substrate compound, but Haldane suggested from kinetic 
considerations, that at very low hydrogen peroxide concentrations the rate 
of peroxidase action might rather depend on the niunber of collisions of 
hydrogen peroxide molecules with the enzyme, since most collisions would be 
fruitful. Since this factor is only slightly influenced by temperature, under 
such conditions peroxidase should have a Qj, of unity. 

It has long been known that the velocity of peroxidase action increases 
with increase of peroxide concentration until an optimum is reached, after 
which further increase m peroxide concentration causes inhibition of the 
reaction. Willstatter and Weber [1926, 2] found that the inhibition thus pro- 
duced by excess hydrogen peroxide was combated by increase in the concen- 
tration of the reducing substrate, such as pyrogallol or leucomalachite green. 
This eflect has been studied in the second part of this work, using guaiacol 
and leucomalachite green as the reducing substrates, and from a consideration 
of the results obtained a new hypothesis is suggested to account for the 
phenomenon. 

Preparation of the enzyme. 

The peroxidase was prepared according to the method of Willst&tter and 
Stoll [1918]. Horseradish was used as the source of the enzyme, owing to the 
absence of aerobic oxidases oth^ than peroxidase. 

2*5 kg. of horseradish was cut into slices about 1 mm. thick, and dialjrsed 
in running tap-water for 6 days. The peroxidase was then precipitated on the 

^ Kitchener Scholar. 
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plant tissue by treatment with oxalic acid, and the slices were minced to a 
porridge-like mass from which the enzyme was liberated with baryta. The 
active extract of IJ litres was freed from barium by passing carbon dioxide 
into the solution, and a large amount of protein was precipitated by the 
addition of 0*9 vol. of alcohol. The clear filtrate was evaporated under reduced 
pressure to a volume of 30 cc. and, after removal of barium carbonate by 
filtration, the peroxidase was precipitated in the form of yellow flakes by the 
addition of 5 vols. of alcohol. The precipitate was centrifuged, washed with 
alcohol and dried. The product was a yellow powder 0*9 g. in weight. In this 
form the enzyme was quite stable, but in aqueous solution it lost 6~10 % of 
its activity in 24 hours at room temperature. 

TJie activity of the 'preparation. 

The activity of the preparation was estimated by determining the purpuro- 
gallin number, which is defined by Willstatter and Pollinger [1923] as the 
mg. of purpurogallin which 1 mg. of enzyme preparation will form in 6 minutes 
from 5 mg. of pyrogallol and 50 mg. of hydrogen peroxide dissolved in 2 litres 
of water at 20°, when the amount of enzyme is so small that the change in 
substrate concentration during the reaction time is practically negligible. 

The reaction was stopped at the end of 5 minutes by the addition of dilute 
sulphuric acid, and the purpurogallin was extracted with ether, the ethereal 
extracts being made up to a total volume of 500 cc. The amount of purpuro- 
gallin present was then estimated in a colorimeter, the standard for com- 
parison consisting of a solution of purpurogallin containing 100 mg. of purpuro- 
gallin in a litre of ether. The purpurogallin for the standard was prepared by 
the method of Perkin and Steven [1903], and was recrystallised from alcohol 
and ether. 

As the result of a large number of estimations an average purpurogallin 
number of 70 was obtained, compared with an average value of 145 obtained 
by Willstatter and Pollinger for preparations at the same stage in the 
purification. 

The temperature coefficient. 

As previously stated, Haldane [1930] suggested that at suflSiciently low 
concentrations of hydrogen peroxide peroxidase would have a temperature 
coeflBcient of unity. The hypothesis depends on the fact that peroxidase is 
capable of activating many times its weight of hydrogen peroxide per second. 
Thus Willstatter and Pollinger’s best peroxidase preparation could activate 
1000 times its weight of hydrogen peroxide per second at 20° when used on 
leucomalachite green, which is oxidised 120 times as fast as pyrogallol. The 
hydrogen peroxide concentration was 2-5 mg. per litre (Willstatter and W’eber, 
1926, 1]. 

It is extremely desirable when comparing the reaction velocities of per- 
oxidase at different temperatures to take the necessary readings while the 
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reaction is following a linear course. Hence the change in substrate concen- 
tration during the reaction time must be negligible. Now with the purpuro- 
gallin method concentrations of the dye of less than 1 mg./lOO cc. cannot be 
measured, and when the hydrogen peroxide concentration is extremely small 
all the latter may be used up before the necessary amount of purpurogallin 
is obtained. Thus the method is unsuitable for measurement of the tem- 
perature coefficient of peroxidase at low concentrations of hydrogen peroxide. 
The colour intensity of the triphenylmethane dyes is much greater than that 
of purpurogallin, and a method using leiicomalachite green as acceptor has 
been found very reliable by Willstatter and Weber [1926, 1]. The procediure 
is much simpler than that of the purpurogallin method, as it is unnecessary 
to extract the dye with ether, the amount of malachite green which is formed 
by the action of the enzyme on the leuco-basc being estimated colorimetrically 
in the reaction mixture itself. The chief disadvantage of the method is the 
insolubility of the leuco-basc, which makes it impossible to work at a reaction 
much less acid than pjj ^ • 

The leucomalachite green was prepared by the condensation of benzalde- 
hyde and dimethylaniline in presence of anhydrous zinc chloride, and was 
repeatedly recrystallised from alcohol and ether, the final product being quite 
white. A stock solution of reducing substrate was prepared by saturating N/2i) 
acetic acid with the leuco-base in vacuo. The resulting solution contained 
approximately 10 mg. of leucomalachite green per 100 cc., and remained 
colourless for several weeks if kept in vacuo. The reaction mixture was made 
up of 10 cc. of this solution, 0*2 cc. of 0*166 N sodium acetate which adjusted 
the reaction to pu 4, the required amount of hydrogen peroxide, 1 or 2 cc. of 
the enzyme solution prepared by dissolving a few mg. of the powder in 100 cc. 
of water, and sufficient distilled water to make the volume up to 15 cc. The 
reaction was carried out in a water-bath at the required temperature for a 
time varying between 2 and 8 minutes, at the conclusion of which the enzyme 
was destroyed by the addition of 1 cc. of N sulphuric acid, which after 
30 seconds was neutralised with an equivalent amount of sodium carbonate 
solution. The mixture was shaken to remove carbon dioxide, and the malachite 
green produced by the reaction estimated in a colorimeter against a standard 
solution prepared by dissolving 10 mg. of malachite green in a litre of N/20 
acetic acid. The acetic acid inhibits the hydrolysis of the dye and thus prevents 
fading of the standard solution. 

The range of hydrogen peroxide concentrations which could be used while 
allowing the experimental readings to be made during the linear course of 
the reaction vras first determined. Fig. 1 illustrates the course of the reaction 
in presence of different concentrations of hydrogen peroxide at ^* The 
amount of malachite green formed is plotted against the time. In this case 
the curves were obtained by placing the reaction solution in the colorimeter 
cup immediately after the addition of the enzyme, and observing the depth 
of colour at various times, and thus a complete curve could be drawn for one 
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solution. The reaction is comparatively slow at a concentration of hydrogen 
peroxide of 6 x 10~3 M, reaches a maximum at 6 x 10”^ M, and there is little 
change in velocity between concentrations of 6 x 10~^ M and 6 x 1()~® M, 
after which the velocity falls off rapidly as the hydrogen peroxide concen- 
tration is further decreased. The curves are all linear except in the case of 



Fig. 1. 


the highest concentration where the slight falling off in velocity is probably 
due to enzyme destruction caused by the high concentration of hydrogen 
peroxide, and in the lowest concentration where the falling off is due to the 
using up of a large proportion of the hydrogen peroxide during the course of 
the reaction. 

Having thus found the range of hydrogen peroxide concentrations which 
it was practicable to use, a number of reaction solutions were made up con- 
taining different amounts of peroxide, placed in a water-bath at 20°, and after 
a definite time the malachite green produced was estimated according to the 
method already described. The curve was obtained by plotting the reaction 
velocity against the logarithm of the substrate concentration. The result is 
shown in Fig. 2. It will be observed that the curve is approximately sym- 
metrical. A possible explanation of its form is suggested in the second part 
of this work. An advantage of plotting the substrate concentration logarith- 
mically is that the points corresponding to low concentrations which are 
important in determining the Michaelis constant that is, the substrate 
concentration at which half the maximum velocity is reached, are not crowded 
together. From the curve the value of the apparent affinity of the enzyme 
for hydrogen peroxide may be obtained, the Michaelis constant, which is the 
reciprocal of the affinity, being 5 x 1()“® M, which is in agreement with the 
value of 6 X 10~® M, calculated by Haldane from the data of Willstatter and 
Weber [1926, 1]. 
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Willstatter and Weber showed that the Qjo of peroxidase at a concentra- 
tion of peroxide of 25 mg. per litre (7*4 x 10“-^ M) was approximately 2. In 
order to test the hypothesis of Haldane it was decided to see if this was still 
the case at a concentration of approximately 10~® M. At this concentration 
it was found impossible to obtain readings while the reaction was following 



Fig. 2. 

a linear course, using the original method of estimation, and to make this 
possible the method of estimation was altered. 100 cc. of the leucomalachite 
green solution were used instead of 10 cc., and the malachite green was 
extracted twice with amyl alcohol, the combined extracts being made up to 
a total volume of 10 or 15 cc. By this means the dye intensity could be 
increased 10-fold. The standard solution for comparison in the colorimeter 
was obtained by extracting the original standard with an equal volume of 
amyl alcohol. 

By means of this method curves were obtained at a concentration of 
hydrogen peroxide of 1-3 x 10~® M showing the relative velocities of the 



Hg. 3- 
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reaction at temperatures of 10®, 20® and 30®. It will be observed (Pig. 3) 
that the reaction follows a linear course for a considerable period, and thus 
it is possible to obtain the initial velocities at the three temperatures without 
drawing the tangents to the curves. The curves give Qiq P9 between 10® and 
20®, and 1*8 between 20° and 30®, and thus, contrary to the suggestion of 
Haldane, the temperature coefficient appears to have been little affected by 
the change in hydrogen peroxide concentration. 

The question was further studied by comparing the curves obtained at 
different temperatures. If the temperature coefficient is different for different 
hydrogen peroxide concentrations, one would expect an alteration in the shape 
of the pg curve on the horizontal as well as the vertical scale, but, on the 
other hand, if the temperature coefficient is independent of hydrogen peroxide 
concentration, the only effect of increase of temperature should be to increase 
the vertical without altering the horizontal scale. Pg curves were therefore 
obtained at temperatures of 0®, 20® and 30®, and are shown in Fig. 4. The 



Fig. 4. 

curves have all been reduced to the same vertical scale the better to illustrate 
the small change in affinity. It is obvious that there is little change in the 
horizontal range of the curves and thus one would expect the temperature 
coefficient to remain at almost the same figure even at still lower peroxide 
concentrations than those employed. 

Dann [1931], working with citric acid dehydrogenase, has successfully used 
the temperature coefficient of the affinity as a means of estimating the heat of 
formation of the enzyme substrate compound. Prom the curves of Fig. 4 it 
is obvious that the temperature coefficient of the affinity of peroxidase for 
hydrogen peroxide is too small to be accurately measured, and thus the heat 
of formation of the enzyme-substrate compound must be very small. 

Haldane’s prediction was based upon the assumption that the gas laws 
could be applied to a substance dissolved in a liquid, so that the frequency 
of collisions could be approximately deduced by regarding the substance as 
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in the gaseous state under a pressure equal to its osmotic pressure in solution. 
The results of this work do not bear out the assumption and may be regarded 
as evidence that the frequency of collisions in the liquid state is at least 
several hundred times as great as that indicated by an application of the 
ordinary gas laws. 

The object of the second part of this work was to investigate the relations 
between the hydrogen peroxide and the reducing substrates at the enzyme. 
Many years ago Bach [1904], working on the oxidation of hydriodic 
acid by peroxidase, showed that excess of hydrogen peroxide inhibited the 
reaction. He attributed the inhibition to irreversible destruction of the 
enzyme. Willstatter and Weber [1926. 2] investigated this inhibition, and 
showed that while irreversible destruction of the enzyme may be caused by 
high concentrations of hydrogen peroxide, reversible inactivation is also pro- 
duced. Tn such cases the velocity may be increased either by increasing the 
concentration of reducing substrate (pyrogallol or leucomalachite green), or 
by removing some of the hydrogen peroxide by means of catalase. They 
suggest as an explanation of the reversible inhibition that the peroxide is able 
to combine with the enzyme in either of two ways, giving an active and an 
inactive enzyme-substrate compound respectively. Thus in presence of low 
concentrations of hydrogen peroxide the peroxide combines with the enzyme 


in the form 



— 0 to give 


an unstable compound which is catalytically 


active. In high concentrations, however, it combines as H — 0 — 0 — H, giving 
a relatively stable enzyme-substrate compound which is catalytically inactive. 

This explanation is unsatisfactory, since by the law of mass action the 
ratio of the two forms of the enzyme-substrate compound should be inde- 
pendent of the substrate concentration. On the basis of the results obtained 
by the author an alternative hypothesis is put forward. This was suggested 
by the addition compound theory of enzyme action [Woolf, 1931], according 
to which for an enzyme reaction tc occm* all the substrates must be combined 
at the enzyme. The explanation depends on the assumption that the reducing 
substrate combines with the enzyme, a view which has hitherto not been 
accepted. Haldane [1930] summing up the evidence on this question writes 
“The reducing substrates of peroxidase appear to act, not by combining with 
it as a preliminary to oxidation, but by combating the inhibition of its activity 
by the relatively high hydrogen peroxide concentrations used.’’ The results 
obtained, however, indicate that the reducing substrate does combine with 
the enzyme. It is further postulated that the hydrogen peroxide combines 
with the enzyme at a group which is moderately specific, as it can only be 
replaced by compounds of related structure such as ethyl hydrogen peroxide 
[Wieland and Sutter, 1930]. The group with which the reducing substrate 
combines has a far wider range of specificity, as shown by the variety of sub- 
stances which can be oxidised by the peroxidase system. It is suggested that 
hydrogen peroxide is also capable of combining at the latter group. When 
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both peroxide and reducing substrate are combined at the enzyme at their 
respective groups, an active enzyme-substrate compound is produced, but in 
presence of excess of hydrogen peroxide the latter may combine with the 
enzyme at the non-specific group, thus keeping the reducing substrate from 
the enzyme and causing inhibition. Such inhibition would be reversible and 
could be combated by either of the methods described by Willstatter and 
Weber, i.e. by raising the concentration of reducing substrate or by removing 
some of the hydrogen peroxide with catalase. In both these cases the reducing 
substrate would be in a better position to compete with the peroxide for the 
enzyme and thus the reaction velocity would be increased. 

The relations between the hydrogen peroxide and the reducing substrate 
at the enzyme were first studied by obtaining a series of curves each at 
a different concentration of leuco-malachite green. Now at 4 a saturated 
solution of leucomalaehite green contains only 10 mg. of the base in 100 cc., 
and thus it is impossible to obtain the wide range of concentrations of re- 
ducing substrate which is desirable. At more acid reactions, however, the 
solubility is considerably increased, being about 10 times as great at p^ 3-2, 
at which reaction the work to be described was carried out. The leuco- 
malachite green was dissolved in N acetic acid, and the reaction was adjusted 
to Pjj 3*2 with sodium acetate. 

Fig. 5 shows the series of peroxide p^ curves obtained in presence of 



Fig. 5. 

different concentrations of leucomalaehite green. In the case of a simple 
enzymic reaction, the curve obtained by plotting the substrate concentration 
is a rectangular hyperbola or Michaolis curve, or if the substrate concentration 
is plotted logarithmically an S-shaped curve results which is of the same form 
as when the amount of dissociation of a weak acid is plotted against pjj. In 
the case of peroxidase a similar curve would be expected if there were no 
competition between the two substrates. It will be observed that the p^ 
curves obtained with peroxidase, shown in Fig. 6, do not resemble the typical 
form of p^ curve just described. They are symmetrical curves similar to those 
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obtained when the dissociation residues of ampholytes are plotted against 
As the peroxide concentration is increased the velocity rises rapidly until an 
optimum is reached, after which further increase in concentration causes a 
rapid fall in reaction velocity. It is suggested that this fall in velocity is due 
to the competitive combination of hydrogen peroxide at the non-specific 
grouping of the enzyme. This view is further supported by consideration of 
the effect of increasing the concentration of reducing substrate. As the con- 
centration of reducing substrate is increased the range of peroxide concen- 
tration over which activity is obtained is extended, the system being cata- 
lytically active in higher concentrations of peroxide. The curves obtained, 
however, are still approximately symmetrical, as the position of the optimum 
is correspondingly shifted. Besides the extension of the horizontal range of 
the curves, the vertical range is also extended by increase in the leuco- 
malachite green concentration. The increase in reducing substrate concentra- 
tion has a marked activating effect on the velocity when the peroxide is 
present in such concentration as formerly produced inhibition. These facts 
are in complete accordance with the hypothesis outlined above. 

Leucomalachite green was used as the reducing substrate in the work on 
the temperature coefficient because, owing to its colour intensity, the dye 
produced could be estimated in very low concentrations. For the present 
work, however, its insolubility rendered it unsuitable. It was therefore decided 
that further work on the subject should be done with another more soluble 
substrate. Nitrite, which is oxidised by the peroxidase system to nitrate, and 
quinol, which is oxidised to quinone, were both tried, but had to be discarded 
owing to the difficulties of accurately estimating, in presence of hydrogen 
peroxide, the small amounts of nitrate and quinone produced. 

The reducing substrate finally chosen was guaiacol, which, according to 
Bertrand [1903], is oxidised to a complex red compound, tetraguaiacol. 


4CeH40H . OCH 3 + 20, = 4H,0 


C4H3(0CH,)--0-~0---CeH,(0CHg) 
’^(!!,H,(0CH,>-0— O— (!!,H,(0CH,) 


The method of estimation employed was that of Bansi and Ucko [1926], The 
method is a colorimetric one, essentially similar to the leucomalachite green 
method, but the standard solution for comparison in the colorimeter is an 
artificial one, made by mixing cobalt nitrate solution and potassium dichro- 
mate solution until the correct tint is obtained. The reaction is stopped by 
the addition not of acid, which causes the colour to fade rapidly, but of 
mercuric chloride solution. 

Emplojdng this method, the series of peroxide curves shown in Fig, 6 
was obtained at p^ 4*7, using four different concentrations of guaiacol. The 
curves are similar to those obtained with leucomalachite green (Fig. 6), being 
symmetrical and resembling in form the dissociation residue curves of ampho- 
lytes. Increase in guaiacol concentration has the same effect as increase in 
leucomalachite green concentration, the curves being extended in range both 
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horizontally and vertically. The increase of guaiacol concentration shows an 
activating effect on the velocity when the peroxide is present in concentration 
so high as formerly to have produced an inhibition. This was also the case 
with leucomalachite green. These facts afford additional support for the 



Fig. 6. 

theory that the peroxide and reducing substrate compete for the relatively 
non-specific group of the enzyme. It will be observed that with the highest 
concentration of guaiacol the velocity at low concentrations of peroxide is 
less than that when the concentration of guaiacol is 0*5 % , though in higher 
concentrations of peroxide an activation is produced. This was not observed 
with leuco-malachite green, possibly because, owing to the insolubility of the 
latter compound, the necessary concentration to produce the effect could not 
be obtained. 

This phenomenon was further studied in a different way. A series of curves 
was obtained at 4*7 showing the relation between the concentration of 
guaiacol and the initial reaction velocity, in presence of several constant 
concentrations of peroxide. These are shown in Fig. 7. A true Michaelis curve 



Fig. 7, 

is not obtained. At the highest peroxide concentration employed, 0*264 M, 
the optimum concentration of guaiacol has not been reached, the reaction 
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velocity still increasing with increase in guaiacol concentration. At a concen- 
tration of 0*088 M peroxide, an optimum guaiacol concentration can be 
reached, but as the guaiacol is further increased, the reaction velocity, instead 
of remaining constant, begins to decrease. This fall in velocity is better seen 
in the other two curves, in presence of still lower peroxide concentrations. 
As the concentration of peroxide is decreased the optimum velocity is obtained 
at progressively lower guaiacol concentrations. These curves are shown plotted 
logarithmically in Fig. 8. They are approximately symmetrical, and again 
resemble dissociation residue curves of ampholytes. 



Fig. 8* 

The curves of Figs. 7 and 8 cannot be completely explained by the simple 
theory that the peroxide competes with the reducing substrate at the enzyme, 
and some extension of the theory is accordingly necessitated. The form of the 
curves does not seem to support the possibility that the reducing substrate 
competes with the peroxide at what has been assumed to be the specific com- 
bining group of the enzyme. A more adequate explanation which fits the 
curves, at any rate qualitatively, is to be found from a study of the following 
considerations. 

Simple enzyme curves are S-shaped, that of saccharase, further 
increase in substrate concentration after the maximum velocity has been 
reached having little effect on the velocity until, in the case of saccharase, 
the substrate concentration is so high that water becomes a limiting factor 
[Nelson and Schubert, 1928], In the case of other enzymes however, and in 
particular of lipase, after the optimum velocity is reached, further increase in 
substrate concentration causes a rapid fall in the velocity of the reaction, 
approximately symmetrical curves being obtained, as was observed, e,g, 
by Bamann [1929], for the velocity of hydrolysis of ethyl d-mandelate by 
dog-liver lipase. Haldane [1930] has suggested that such a phenomenon may 
be explained by the assumption that the substrate is capable of combining 
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twice with the enzyme, giving an inactive compound. Whereas in the case of 
the normal enzyme-substrate compound ES, the enzyme is united to the ester 
by two linkages, one at the alcohol, the other at the acid residue, in the case 
of the ESg compound each substrate molecule is only once united, and hence 
the strain producing hydrolysis does not arise. This is illustrated by the 
diagrams shown below which are taken from a paper on lipase by Murray 
[1930]. 

B A 

I I Capable of breakdown ^ Incapable of breakdown 


Murray tested the suggestion of Haldane using the esterase of sheep-liver, and 
found that it provided a satisfactory explanation of his experimental results. 

Such a hypothesis affords an adequate explanation of the action of excess 
of reducing substrate in producing inhibition of peroxidase action. It is 
therefore suggested that each molecule of reducing substrate normally com- 
bines at two linkages with the enzyme, forming a compound which, when 
combined with peroxide at the requisite group, gives a catalytically active 
enzyme-substrate compound. The reducing substrate is, however, also capable 
of combining in a different way with the enzyme, forming an inactive com- 
pound ES 2 , a molecule combining with each of the two linkages across which 
one molecule normally combines. In presence of excess of reducing substrate 
this inactive compound is naturally produced to a large extent and thus 
inhibition of the reaction is caused. 

On this hypothesis, in a solution of peroxidase, peroxide, and reducing 
substrate at least 8 forms of the enzyme may be present. These are shown in 
the scheme below, in which the combining groups of the enzyme are denoted 
by ir (the group specific for peroxide), and y, the peroxide by P, and the 
reducing substrate or acceptor by A. 

\ y \ \ X y \ 

(1) (2) 

Free enzyme 


\ X y \ \ X y \ 

(5) (d) 

Active comiKJund 

The active enzyme-substrate compound is denoted by 5. In presence of excess 
of hydrogen peroxide, a large amount of the inactive compounds 4 and 6 will 
be produced, and thus inhibition will be caused. In presence of excess of 
reducing substrate a large proportion of the enzyme will be combined to form 
the compounds 7 and 8, which are also inactive and produce inhibition. This 
appears to be the simplest explanation of the results obtained. 


A 


I y 
(3) 

A A 


X y 


(7) 


X y 
(4) 

P A A 


X y 
(8) 
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Summary. 

The suggestion of Haldane [1930] that the temperature coefficient of 
peroxidase action would be approximately unity at very low concentrations 
of hydrogen peroxide has been tested and found to be erroneous. The tem- 
perature coefficient is just under 2 at all hydrogen peroxide concentrations. 

The effect has been studied of variation of the concentrations of hydrogen 
peroxide and the reducing substrate on the velocity of peroxidase action, the 
reducing substrates used being leucomalachite green and guaiacol. The re- 
sults suggest that both peroxide and reducing substrate must be combined 
at the enzyme before catalysis can take place. 

I wish to thank Prof. J. B. S. Haldane and Dr B. Woolf for much help 
and advice, and Sir F. 6. Hopkins for his interest and encouragement during 
the course of this work. My thanks are also due to the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Besearch for a part-time grant. 
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Introduction. 

In a previous publication a method was described for the concentration of 
vitamin B^ from wheat embryo, which had been attended with a considerable 
measure of success [Guha and Drummond, 1929]. A semi-crystalline prepara- 
tion was obtained, of which the pigeon-curative day-dose was found to be of 
the order of 0'006 mg. It also promoted good growth in young rats, placed 
on a vitamin Bj-deficient diet, in a daily dose of O-OIS mg. The preparation, 
however, was obviously impure, and when subjected to fractionation by gold 
chloride behaved as if the vitamin had been split into two fractions, as a 
mixture of the substances obtained from the gold precipitate and filtrate 
appeared to he more active than either. As, however, a very small amount' 
of material was at our disposal, the number of pigeon and rat tests was very 
inadequate, and, therefore, our results had to be taken with reserve. Recently, 
however. Reader [1930] has stated that the experimental “beriberi” condition 
in rats is a complex syndrome, resulting from a deficiency of two factors, 
Bj and B*. Furthermore, the crystals obtained by Jansen and Donath [1926] 
from rice polishings, which were originally claimed to be vitamin Bj hydro- 
chloride, have also been stated to contain vitamin B^ [Jansen, Kinnersley, 
Peters and Reader, 1930]. Further information on this subject will be awaited 
with interest. 

The present investigation was undertaken with the double object of finding 
out how far the method of fractionation, which had been previously applied 
to wheat embryo, could be successfully employed for the concentration of 
the vitamin from yeast, and whether any evidence about the multiple nature 
of vitamin B^ could be obtained when yeast was used in place of wheat embryo 
as the raw material. Brewery bottom yeast was employed by Seidell [1926] 
for the concentration of vitamin Bj, but as his method of biological assay 
depended on the prevention of loss of weight of pigeons on a polished rice diet, 
it is clear from recent work on pigeons that the tests were complicated by 
other factors besides [Williams and Waterman, 1928; Carter, Kinnersley 
^ Travelling Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 
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and Peters, 1930, 1, 2; Gulia, 1929]. Baker’s yeast has usually been employed 
by Peters and his co-workers and he has recently published improvements in 
his technique by fractional precipitation by means of phosphotungstic acid 
at different hydrogen ion concentrations [Kinnersley and Peters, 1930], 

The fractionation recorded in the present paper was carried out with 
brewer’s top yeast, as its aqueous extract was found by means of preliminary 
experiments, based on rat-growth tests, to be somewhat richer in vitamin 
than an aqueous extract of baker’s yeast. The method has been standardised 
up to the platinum stage by several repetitions. The preparation obtained at 
this stage promotes good growth in young rats in a daily dose of 0*076-0*10 mg. 
It is expected that the material collected by this method of fractionation in 
several operations might be further fractionated with advantage. Incidentally 
the relation, if any, between vitamin Bj on the one hand and secretin, co- 
zymase and bios on the other has been investigated. The absorption spectra 
and certain other properties of Bj concentrates are also described. 

Experimental. 

Biological technique. 

The method of biological assay described before [Guha and Drurnmond, 
1929] has been used in these experiments with a few modifications. Young 
rats, about 50 g. in weight, were fed on a basal diet of the following com- 
position : 

Rice starch ... ... ... ... ... 65% 

Light white casein” (B.D.H.) ‘^1 % 

Palm kernel oil 10 % 

Salt mixture (Osborne and Mendel) ... ... 4 % 

This diet was supplemented daily with 2 drops of cod-liver oil and 1*5 cc. of 
a 50 % solution of autoclaved marmite in order to supply vitamins A, D 
and Bg . The latter preparation was obtained by mixing the commercial yeast 
extract, marmite, with bar)dia, bringing the mixture roughly to pjj 9 and 
autoclaving for 1^ hours at 124^, barium being finally removed by means of 
sulphuric acid. Numerous experiments have proved that such a preparation 
contains large quantities of vitamin Bg and negligible quantities of B^. When 
the weight of the young animals began to decline on this diet they were fed 
with the vitamin Bj fraction to be tested, and the standard of growth was 
taken to be at least 10-12 g. per week. Each fraction was tested on at least 
2 rats, usually more. Rat-growth tests were adopted as a matter of routine, 
while these were periodically checked by pigeon-curative tests. The pigeon- 
curative day-dose was computed by dividing the amount injected by the 
number of days for which protection was afforded. 

The technique of assaying vitamin B^ has recently been discussed by 
several investigators [Smith, 1930; Kinnersley, Peters and Reader, 1930]. 
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Smith describes an apparently promising method, based on curative tests 
with rats, by which he seems to have obtained very regular results. In our 
experience, rat-growth tests have yielded fairly uniform results. Fig. 1 illus- 
trates the fact that under strictly controlled conditions it is possible to get 



Fig 1. Expoiiments with an aqueous-alcoliolie extract of brewer’s yeast. 

Curve (1). t (lose~U l5 cc. Curve (2). t close -0-225 cc. 

„ (3). t close -0-33 ce. „ (4). f dose -0-45 cc. 

approximately proportionate growth responses to graded doses of a given 
^dtamin preparation. We have adhered to this method in order to have 
results comparable with those obtained from wheat germ. It is possible, 
however, that at the last stages of fractionation, Smith's curative method 
might give more trustworthy results. It would, doubtless, be more economical. 


Tests with known substances. 


In the t'arlier paper, it was stated that various substances like nucleic acid, 
betaine, nicotinic acid, which had at one time or other been credited with 
properties of Bj, were found to be inactive by the rat-growth tests. The 
following substances have now been fed in the doses stated, again with 
negative results. 

Substance tested Dose (mg.) 


Adenine pi crate ... 

Guanine hydrochloride ... 

Uracil 

Synthetic dZ-thyroxine 

Histamine acid phoi^hat© ... ... 

“Adrenalinum” (B.D.H.) (faintly acidified with HCJ) 


2 and 4 
2 .,4 

2 „ 4 

0-5 „ 1 
0-1 „ 0-2 
0 -] 0-2 


The relative vitamin values of extracts of brewer's top yeast 
and baker's yeast. 

Aqueous extracts of brewer’s top yeast and baker s yeast, made by 
extraction with boiling water and boiling for 3 minutes were, compared for 
vitamin activity. The brewer’s yeast gave somewhat more active extracts 

69—2 
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in most cases. One sample of baker’s yeast was, however, found particularly 
rich in vitamin (Fig. 2). It is probable that there is a considerable variation 



Fig. 2. Tests with aqueous extracts of brewer’s top yeast and baker’s yeast. 

Curve (1). f dose =0*5 g. baker’s yeast. 

„ (2). f dose =0*5 g. brewer’s top yeast. 

„ (3) illustrates the potency of a particularly active variety of baker’s yeast; 

f dose =0*5 g. yeast. 

in the vitamin potency of different samples of both varieties of yeast [see 
also Quinn, Whalen and Hartley, 1930]. Pirie’s method of extraction of yeast 
for glutathione [Pirie, 1930] also extracts vitamin effectively from both 
brewer’s and baker’s yeast. 

Procedure of frcictionatiori. 

Brewer’s yeast was employed for the fractionation of vitamin B^ recorded' 
in this paper. This method has met with success up to the platinum stage 
every time it was tried, though, unfortunately, the same degree of concen- 
tration was not achieved at this stage as had been obtained with wheat germ 
[Guha and Drummond, 1929]. The following account represents a fairly 
standardised method. 

SUzge jf. Extraction with aqueous alcohol, 3178 g. of fresh brewer’s top 
yeast were extracted with 2*6 1. of 96 % alcohol at 60-70® for 4-6 hours. The 
residue, after filtration, was re-extracted with 1-75 1. of 60 % alcohol at the 
same temperature for the same period. After concentration under reduced 
pressure, the first extract was active in a daily dose, representing 0-64 g. of 
the fresh undried yeast, which contained 40 mg. total solids, of which 33-6 mg. 
were organic. The active dose of the second extract was equivalent to 1-6 g. 
of the fresh yeast and carried 26 mg, of the total solids, of which 22*4 mg. 
were organic (Fig. 3). 

Stage 2, Fractionation by lead acetate. The two extracts of the preceding 
stage were combined and precipitated with 120-150 g. of neutral lead acetate 
in aqueous solution. The filtrate from the lead precipitate was freed from lead 
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by hydrogen sulphide in a slightly acid medium, the hydrogen sulphide being 
later removed by concentration in vacuo to a volume of 1500 cc. This material 
was active in daily doses containing 40 mg. of total solids, of which 30 mg, 
were organic, equivalent to 0*75 g. of the fresh yeast (Pig. 3). 


80 

bo 



60 


Fig. 3. 

Curve (1). The 95 % alcoholic extract of brewer’s yeast; f dose =0-64 g. of fresh yeast. 

„ (2). The second 50 % alcoholic extract of brewer’s yeast; f dose = 1*6 g. of fresh yeast, 

„ (3). The lead filtrate; f dose =0*75 g. yeast. 

„ (4), The fuller’s earth extract ; f dose = I *38 g. yeast. 

„ (5). Silver nitrate- baryta fraction at 7 )h 6*8; f dose =1 *5 g. yeast. 

Pigeon-curative tests with 4 birds showed that the average day-dose con- 
tained 12 mg. total solids of which 9*3 mg. were organic. 

Stage 3. Adsorption hy fuller^ s earth. The lead filtrate was brought, if 
necessary, to 4*5 and agitated for 20 minutes with 50 g. fuller’s earth^ and 
left overnight. The supernatant fluid was syphoned off and the bottom layer 
sucked dry. The fuller’s earth residue, which weighed 67 g., was extracted by 
grinding up with 200 cc. of saturated baryta and immediately filtering with 
strong suction. The total operation of grinding and filtering took 6-7 minutes. 
The filtrate was received in a slight excess of concentrated sulphuric acid. 
The fuller’s earth residue was washed with a little baryta and then with water. 
After the removal of ^he precipitated barium sulphate from the filtrate, the 
fraction proved to be active in doses containing 1*4 mg. total solids, of which 
1*3 mg. were organic. The dose was equivalent to 1*38 g. yeast (Fig. 3). 
Curative tests with 3 pigeons showed that the average day-dose contained 
0*67 mg. total solids of which 0*53 mg. was organic. 

Stage 4. Fractionation by silver nitrate and baryta. The above fuller’s earth 
extract, which was acid to Congo red, was treated with 16 cc. of 50 % silver 
nitrate solution, which represented an excess, and then treated with the re- 
quisite quantity of saturated baryta to bring the p^ to 4*6 and allowed to 
settle for 2 hours. The precipitate which was very slightly active was discarded 

^ In our experience different samples of fuller’s earth have been found to differ greatly in 
their adsorbing oapaoity. It is therefore desirable to stock a quantity of fuller’s earth, after its 
suitability has been established. In these experiments Boots’s fuller’s earth was used. Experi- 
ments with the **aoid clay” used by Jansen and Donath show that it is also a very efficient 
adsorbent lor the vitamin. 
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and the filtrate brought to 6*8 by adding the requisite amount of saturated 
baryta. After being allowed to stand overnight, the brown precipitate was 
filtered off (wet weight 5 g.) and decomposed by hydrochloric acid. On filtra- 
tion, a straw-coloured filtrate was obtained, of which the rat day-dose con- 
tained 0*345 mg. total solids, of which 0*29 mg. was organic matter (Fig. 3). 
This was equivalent to 1*5 g. yeast. Further fractionation of the main filtrate 
at Pjj 8 yielded negative results. Curative tests on 2 pigeons with the silver 
fraction precipitated at pjj 6*8 showed that the average day-dose contained 
0*16 mg. total solids of which 0*13 mg. was organic. 

Stage 5. Fractionation by phosphotungstic add. The fraction obtained at 
Pjj 6*8, which is thus seen to contain almost all the activity, had a volume 
of 200 cc., and this was treated with the required quantity of concentrated 
H2SO4 to make roughly 5 % acid, and then with 14 cc. of a saturated solution 
of phosphotungstic acid in 6 % H2SO4, which represented a slight excess. 
The precipitate was removed after 24 hours, filtered under strong suction 
(dry weight = 3*5 g.), dissolved in 70 cc. of 50 % acetone and filtered from a 
very small amount of undissolved residue. The clear red-brown filtrate was 
treated gradually with 50 cc. of 5 % H2SO4 with constant stirring. At this 
stage a slight turbidity remained, which did not disappear on warming to 60°. 
A gummy material separated, which, on leaving the mixture for a week in 
the refrigerator, turned granular. This orange-yellow precipitate (a) was 
filtered, sucked dry (weight ~ 1 g.) and decomposed by dissolving in 50 cc. 
of 50 % acetone and shaking up with 30-40 cc. baryta, which were sufficient 
to make the solution alkaline to phenolphthalein. The precipitate of barium 
phosphotungstate was filtered off immediately and the filtrate acidified with 
sulphuric acid. After filtration from BaS04 the removal of acetone in vacuo 
the clear pale straw-coloured filtrate proved to be active in a daily dose con- 
taining 0*29 mg. total solids, equivalent to 1*6 g. yeast (Fig. 4)^. The filtrate 
obtained after removal of precipitate (a) on treatment with an excess (300 cc.) 
of 5 % H2SO4 yielded a further quantity of precipitate, which was found to 
be inactive. 

The filtrate obtained after the removal of the original phosphotungstic 
precipitate, on standing in the refrigerator for several days, deposited a very 
small amount of colourless crystals which appeared as a homogeneous mass 
of rhombohedra under the microscope. After decomposition by baryta, it 
proved to be entirely inactive. On evaporation and examination it was found 
to be crystalline and homogeneous. In view of the small amoimt of material, 
however, its identity was not further investigated. 

1 It is not easy to understand why Kinnersley and Peters [1930] failed to obtain the vitamin 
in the acetone-soluble phosphotungstic fraction. The phosphotungstates of the vitamin fractions 
from wheat germ [Guha and Drummond, 1929], from rice polishings [Jansen and Donath, 1926], 
as also from brewer’s yeast (as shown in the present communication) are apparently acetone- 
soluble. It is possible, however, that this solubility is not a property of the vitamin per s$ but 
is due to the presence of the acetone-soluble phosphotungstates of other materials, which may 
not be precipitated under the somewhat altered conditions of Kinnersley and Peters. 
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The average pigeon-curative day-dose of the active phosphotungstic acid 
fraction, tested with 3 birds, contained 0*062 mg. total solids. 

Stage 6. Extraction with absolute alcohol. The above active phosphotungstic 
fraction was evaporated to dryness in a vacuum desiccator containing soda 
lime and was extracted four times with hot (70-80°) absolute alcohol. The pale 
straw-coloured extract, after filtration, measured 116 cc., and a portion of it, 
after removal of alcohol, was found to be active in doses containing 0*274 mg. 
total solids, equivalent to 1*76 g. yeast (Fig. 4). 



Curve (1). Phosphotungstic acid fraction; t dose =1 *6 g. yeast. 

„ (2). Alcoholic fraction; f dose =1 *76 g. yeast. 

„ (2). Platinum precipitate fraction; f dose =2*37 g. yeast. 

„ (4). Platinum precipitate fraction ; f dose =3*1 6 g. yeast. 

Stage 7. Fractionation by platinic chloride. The alcoholic extract was con- 
centrated in a vacuum desiccator to a small bulk, and, after the removal of 
a light pale yellow precipitate which had separated, the filtrate (30 cc.) was 
treated with 6*5 cc. (excess) of a 5 % solution of platinic chloride in absolute 
alcohol. It rapidly deposited a micro-crystalline orange-yellow precipitate, 
which was left in the refrigerator overnight. As previous experiments showed 
that decomposition of the platinum precipitate by hydrogen sulphide fre- 
quently results in a considerable loss of activnty^, the platinum precipitate, 
after being filtered off and washed with a little absolute alcohol, was decom- 
posed by means of potassium chloride by the method of Ewins [1914]. The 
platinum filtrate was also similarly decomposed. The platinum precipitate 
was active in doses containing 0*076-0*10 mg. total solids, equivalent to 
2*37-3*16 g. yeast (Fig. 4). The platinum filtrate was entirely inactive in doses 
equivalent to 6 g. yeast. A mixture of half the effective dose of the platinum 
precipitate and a dose of the platinum filtrate, equivalent to 2*5 g. of original 
yeast, was almost entirely inactive. 

Curative tests with 5 birds showed that the average day-dose of the 
platinum precipitate fraction contained 0*047 mg. total solids. 

^ In two instances about 80 % of the activity disappeared on treatment of the platinum pre- 
cipitate with hydrogen sulphide. Such a large loss under the same treatment was not found to 
occur with wheat germ fractions [c/. Guha and Dnimmond, 1929J, though the KCl method is 
undoubtedly a better one for such purposes. 
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Stage 8. Fractionation by gold chloride. The solution obtained by the de- 
composition of the platinum precipitate was evaporated to dryness in a 
vacuum desiccator. The residue was extracted with 13 cc. of hot absolute 
alcohol, filtered from a small amount of insoluble residue, and treated with 
2 cc. of a 4 % solution of gold chloride in absolute alcohol. As no precipitate 
was formed, the solution was concentrated to a very small volume (0-5 cc.) in 
a desiccator, and then filtered from a very minute amount of an orange-yellow 
semi-crystalline precipitate. The gold precipitate, thus formed, was much more 
soluble in alcohol than in water. 

The gold precipitate was dissolved in 10 cc. of 90 % alcohol and shaken 
up with precipitated metallic silver, according to the method of Dudley [1929], 
to precipitate the gold. The gold filtrate was also similarly freed from gold. 
The above operation, however, resulted in a great loss of activity. The fraction 
from the gold precipitate produced only slight growth in doses containing 
0*064 mg. total solids, equivalent to 6 g. of the original yeast, while the gold 
filtrate was inactive in the same dose but produced slight growth in doses, 
containing 0*2 mg. total solids, equivalent to 11*2 g. of yeast. A mixture of 
0-0357 mg. of the gold precipitate and 0-1 mg. of the gold filtrate resulted 
also in very slight growth (Fig. 5), 



Curve (1). Gold precipitate fraction; f dose =: 0*054 mg. total solids. 

„ (2). Gold nitrate fraction; f dose =0*2 mg. total solids. 

„ (3). f dose =0-0357 mg. of the gold precipitate fraction plus 0*1 mg. 

of the gold filtrate fraction. 


Curiously, though the rat-growth tests gave such unsatisfactory results, 
the pigeon-curative tests indicated that there was quite considerable activity 
in both the gold precipitate and filtrate fractions, the former having twice 


Gold precipitate fraction 

A 

Dose Days of 
Pigeon injected protec- 
no. (nag.) tion 

1 0-05 3 

2 0-05 2 

3 0*05 6 

4 0*05 7 

Average day-dose =0-012 mg. 


Gold filtrate fraction 

^ A 

Dose Days of 
Pigeon injected protec- 
no. (mg.) tion 
1 0-1 8 

2 0-15 2 

a 0-25 8 

4 0-3 16 

Average day-dose = 0*024 mg. 


Gold precipitate fraction (g.p.) 
plus 

Gold filtrate fraction (g.f.) 

r* >> „ ^ 

Dose injected 

(mg.) Days of 
Pigeon , — ^ protec- 

»o. g.p. g.L tion 

1 0-05 +005 8 

2 0-05+0-05 5 

3 0*05 +0*05 9 

Average day-dose =0*014 mg. 
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the activity of the latter. A combination of the two fractions did not show 
any markedly enhanced effect. These results are shown in the above tables. 

These curious results are discussed later. 

Notes on the course of fractionation. 

(1) The extraction of the brewer’s yeast, if carried out simply by boiling 
with water, also gives satisfactory results and the fractionation can be followed 
to the platinum stage as described above. 

(2) The precipitation by lead acetate at Stage 2 does not effect any con- 
siderable concentration because, while some inactive material is removed, a 
certain amount of loss occurs due, probably, to adsorption. But unless this 
preliminary purification is carried out, the subsequent fractionation by fuller’s 
earth at Stage 3 does not appear to be so satisfactory. Adsorption by charcoal 
also ceases to be selective and occurs imperfectly at 3, 4, 5 and 6, unless 
the lead stage is introduced. Kinnersley and Peters [1928] insert the lead stage 
before adsorption with charcoal. 

(3) Levene and Van der Hoeven [1924] considered that barium ions pre- 
cipitate a portion at Jeast of the vitamin. Seidell [1926] was, therefore, led 
to the use of sodium hydroxide instead of saturated baryta for the elution of 
the vitamin from the '‘activated” fuller’s earth. As it was not desired to 
introduce soluble inorganic material unnecessarily, the question was re- 
investigated. Under identical conditions elutions by equal volumes of N/8 
NaOH and saturated baryta are equally effective, though one extraction by 
N/8 NaOH is more effective than one by N/8 Ba(OH) 2 . There does not 
therefore appear to be any ground for assuming that the vitamin forms an 
insoluble complex with barium ions. 

(4) It has been found that kioselguhr at pn 4*5, can also adsorb the vitamin 
which can be eluted by saturated baryta. The adsorption by kieselguhr is, 
however, far less efficient than that by fuller’s earth, as only about one-third 

the vitamin is adsorbed by the former. 

Vitamin and secretin. 

Three different preparations of vitamin B^, one obtained at Stage 1 by 
aqueous-alcoholic extraction, another at Stage 2 after lead fractionation and 
a third prepared by extracting wdth water, adsorbing with norite charcoal 
and fractionating with phosphotungstic acid, which were all highly active, 
were examined for their secretagogue activity. The tests were kindly carried 
out by Dr Brocklehurst and Mr Cunningham on amytal-anaesthetised cats. 
The third concentrated preparation did not show any appreciable effect at all, 
while the fiirst two impure preparations had such a great depressor effect that 
in one case the animal was almost instantly killed. The nature of this de- 
pressor principle is not understood. 

These observations confirm the earlier experiments of Anrep and Drummond 
[1921], as opposed to those of Uhlmann [1918] and of Voegtlin and Myers [1919]. 
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Vitawm and ^‘bios” 

In confirmation of the earlier observations with wheat germ preparations 
[Guha and Drummond, 1929] it has been found that the “bios’’ activity 
of the yeast fraction obtained at Stage 5 is negligible, though this latter 
fraction was potent for rats in a daily dose of 0*3 mg. It is, however, 
of interest to point out in this connection that Williams and Roehm [1930] 
consider that while vitamin cannot stimulate the growth of yeast by itself, 
it can do so in conjunction with a material obtained from yeast extracts, 
which is not adsorbed by fuller’s earth. Jansen and Donath’s crystals are 
stated to exhibit this effect in minute amounts. In fact, from a parallel study 
of the growth of different varieties of yeast, Williams and Bradway [1931] 
have come to the conclusion that while “bios,” as required by Wildier’s strain 
of yeast and presumably by Narayanan’s [1930], has not been fractionated, 
the strain used by the Toronto workers requires multiple factors, of which 
apparently inositol is one. Williams and Bradway consider that there are four 
“bios” factors and there might be some relation between vitamin and one 
of these. The writer’s observations do not cover this point, as the tests were 
carried out with the same strain of yeast as was used by Narayanan. 

Vitamin and co-zymase, 

Kinnersley and Peters [1928] and Euler and Myrback [1929] consider that 
vitamin B^ and co-zymase are not identical. As the most potent co-zymase 
preparations have been found to give a strong Molisch reaction and to contain 
phosphorus [Euler and Myrbaek, 1930] these properties have been investigated 
in some of our preparations. 

2 cc. of the fraction obtained from the gold precipitate, which contained 
at least 10 rat day-doses, gave a negative reaction. Of the fractions obtained 
by the electrodialysis of a purified vitamin B^ concentrate at Ph 8*5 (Birch 
and Guha, unpublished results) the fraction obtained in the cathode compart- 
ment, which contained at least 40 % of the activity, gave a negative Molisch 
reaction, while the fraction of the middle compartment gave a positive one. 
2 cc. of a preparation obtained from rice polishings, potent for rats in 0-02 cc., 
kindly supplied by Prof. J. C. Drummond, which had been concentrated up 
to the platinum stage, still gave a positive reaction. This indicates, incidentally, 
that certain neutral impurities may be got rid of more readily by electro- 
dialysis under suitable conditions than by metallic fractionation. Unlike co- 
zymase preparations, however, Drummond’s concentrate was practically 
phosphorus-free. All these observations indicate that vitamin B^ is probably 
not very closely related in structure to co-zymase. Also co-zymase is more 
readily destroyed by heat imder certain conditions than vitamin Bj and is 
susceptible to the action of nucleotidases. Vitamin B^ does not appear to be 
very sensitive to the action of enzymes. 
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The absorption spectra of certain vitamin concentrates. 

It was considered of interest to investigate whether vitamin concen- 
trates show any selective absorption, which may be attributed to the 
vitamin. A search of the literature showed that Damianovich [1922] had 
observed an absorption band between 248 and 260 /x/a given by an active 
brewer’s yeast extract, which appeared to indicate pyrimidine compounds. 
Mukherji [1929] has recently observed that the crystals, which he obtained 
from rice polishings by Jansen and Donath’s procedure, exhibited marked 
absorption at 390-330 /x/x. 

The absorption spectra of (1) the cathode fraction obtained from yeast by 
fractionating up to Stage 5 and then electrodialysing at p^i 8-5, and of 
(2) Drummond’s rice-polishings concentrate, were examined with the ultra- 
violet spectrophotometer of the Hilger pattern (Fig. 6). The yeast concentrate 



Curve (1). The absorption spectrum of the electrodialysed yeast fraction. 100 cc. of the solution 
contained 40 rat day -doses. Ttiickness of cell cm. 

Curve (2). The absorption spectrum of Drummond’s nce-polishings concentrate. 100 cc. of the 
solution contained 500 rat day-doses. Thickness of cell -2 cm. 

showed a very strong absorption in the region of 260 /xja, which apparently 
accords with the observation of Damianovich. The same type of band, how- 
ever, was observed by Dixon and Keilin to be given by a protein precipitate 
obtained by treatment with sulphur dioxide in course of fractionation for 
cytochrome from baker’s yeast (private communication). This substance was 
kindly provided by Dr Keilin and, on being tested, it was found to be devoid 
of vitamin Bj potency even in 10 mg. doses. This band is therefore not specific 
for Bj. The nature of the substance causing this absorption is unknown. 
Drummond’s concentrate, which was much more potent than the electro- 
dialysed fraction, did not show this band (it was examined in three dilutions). 
The band observed by Mukherji was not shown markedly by either of the 
fractions. It is unlikely that a study of the absorption spectra of vitamin B 
concentrates will yield any significant results. It should be pointed out that 
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if vitamin has the glyoxaline structure as suggested by Jansen and Donath 
[1926], it may not have any selective absorption, as is indicated by the 
observations of Marchlewski and Nowotnowna [1926-6] on histidine. 

Certain other properties of the vitamin concentrates, 

1. Behaviour towards jlavianic acid. 

The fuller's earth extract did not give any appreciable precipitate with 
flavianic acid even after standing for 5 hours. 

2. Optical activity. 

The phosphotungstic fraction was examined for optical activity with 
reference to the mercury green line and at 18°, but there was no perceptible 
rotation, while the fraction obtained at the lead stage showed only a slight 
activity. 

3. Ninhydrin and AdamkiewicZ’Hophins reactions. 

The preparation obtained after fractionation with phosphotungstic acid 
and alcohol gave a negative ninhydrin reaction. A fraction purified by electro- 
dialysis at p^ 8*5 gave a very feeble Adamkiewicz-Hopkins reaction, while 
Drummond’s fraction obtained from rice polishings, did not give this reaction. 

4. Pauly reaction. 

The Pauly reaction given by Jansen and Donath’s crystals was one of the 
grounds on which they ascribed a glyoxaline structure to the vitamin [Jansen 
and Donath, 1926]. This reaction is given rather more strongly by the potent 
vitamin concentrates from yeast obtained by Kinnersley and Peters, and 
both reactions are less intense than that given by histidine [Jansen et aL, 
1930]. We had observed a strong Pauly reaction with our most potent con- 
centrate from wheat germ [Guha and Drummond, 1929]. The preparations 
obtained at the platinum stage by the method described in this paper have 
been found to give a very poor Pauly reaction compared with histidine. 
This reaction as given by these different concentrates cannot, therefore, be 
considered as trustworthy evidence about the chemical nature of vitamin B^. 

Discussion. 

The fractionation described in this paper gives very regular results, if 
followed in detail. It is difficult to understand the phenomenon observed at 
the stage of gold fractionation. The rat-growth tests failed to agree well 
with the curative tests on pigeons. One explanation might be that there is 
a difference between the rat-growth factor (or factors) and the pigeon curative 
factor (or factors). On the other hand, it is necessary to point out that the 
particular pigeon tests with the gold fractions showed very large individual 
variations and it is probable that the results are untrustworthy. This error 
could only be partially eliminated if an unusually large number of pigeons 
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were used. The results obtained with the rats are much more regular and 
these indicate that there is an enormous loss of vitamin at the gold frac- 
tionation stage, and the supplementary effect of the fractions obtained from 
the gold precipitate and filtrate, if any, cannot be expected to be observed 
under the circumstances. The question therefore must be considered still 
unsettled. 

About the actual chemical nature of vitamin nothing can yet be said 
with confidence. Jansen and Donath’s crystals have now been stated to 
contain vitamin B 4 [Jansen et ah, 1930]. Williams, Waterman and Gurin 
[1930] in a recent investigation could not obtain the pure crystals, while 
Mukherji [1929] states that by following Jansen and Donath’s procedure in 
the main and working with rice polishings he has obtained crystals identical 
with those described by Jansen and Donath. It is not clear, however, that 
the crystals were pure. The tests, which were carried out on rice-birds {Munia 
maja) showed that 30 mg. of the crystals per day were effective for protection 
from “polyneuritis.” Lower doses do not appear to have been tried. The 
Pauly reaction given by different vitamin Bj concentrates from rice polishings 
and yeast cannot yet safely be attributed to the vitamin per se, 

SUMMABY. 

1 . Adenine, guanine, uracil, dZ-thyroxine, histamine and adrenaline cannot 
replace vitamin B^ in the diet of rats. 

2. A fairly standardised method of concentration of vitamin Bj is described 
by which, starting from brewer’s yeast, a preparation can be obtained at the 
platinum stage, which promotes good grow^th in rats in a daily dose of 
0-076-0*! mg. when supplemented by vitamin Bg. Its pigeon-curative day- 
dose is of the order of 0*047 mg. 

3. No clear-cut answer has been obtained to the question whether frac- 
tionation by gold chloride would provide any evidence for the splitting of 
vitamin B^ . The rat-growth tests and pigeon-curative tests of these fractions 
show serious discrepancies. 

4. Vitamin Bj does not appear to be closely chemically related to co- 
zymase. Its relation to secretin and “bios” is discussed. 

6 . Some vitamin B^ concentrates are optically inactive and give negative 
ninhydrin and Adamkiewicz-Hopkins reactions. The Pauly reaction given by 
the purer yeast concentrates is comparatively weak. Vitamin B^ is not appa- 
rently precipitated by flavianic acid from a fairly concentrated preparation. 

6 . The absorption spectra of certain concentrates are described. 

I wish to express my thanks to Sir F. 6 . Hopkins and Prof. J. C. 
Drummond for their stimulating interest, and also to Dr M. Dixon for his 
interest and generous help in the work on the absorption spectra of the 
concentrates. 
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CV. INVESTIGATIONS ON VITAMIN B^. 

L THE SOURCES OF VITAMIN B^. 

11. THE STABILITY OF VITAMIN 
III. THE CHEMISTRY OF VITAMIN Bg. 

By BIRES CHANJ)RA GUHAi. 

From the Bioche)nical Laboratory, Cambridge. 

[Received May 2nd, 1931.) 

Since the recognition of the presence of at least two factors, and Bg, in 
the dietary complex known as “vitamin B,” little work has been published 
on the nature and behaviour of vitamin Bg. The present investigation was 
prompted by the need for fuller knowledge of this subject. Preliminary reports 
of some of the results have appeared elsewhere [Guha, 1931, 2, 3j. 

Biological technique. 

Young rats of about 50 g. in weight were kept in separate cages with 
screened bottoms and were fed on the basal diet described in a preceding paper 
[Guha, 1931, 1]. Each animal received separately in a dish a daily dose of 
2 drops of cod-liver oil and of a preparation of vitamin from the beginning 
of the experimental feeding period. The B^-preparation was obtained from 
brewer’s top yeast by extracting with aqueous akjohol and then fractionating 
with neutral lead acetate [Guha, 1931, Ij. In some experiments the filtrate 
from the lead precipitate was further purified by adsorption on fuller’s earth 
by the method described before. In others, however, the lead filtrate itself 
was used as the source of vitamin B^ and was fed in a daily dose of 0*5 c.c., 
equivalent to 1-1 -5 g. of the fresh yeast. This preparation contained a small 
amount of vitamin Bg, but as both positive and negative controls were kept, 
the results were checked throughout. Rats on the above dietary began to 
decline* in weight in 2-4 weeks from the commencement of the experiment, 
according to the reserve of vitamin Bg in their bodies. Test fractions 
were fed at this stage and if growth occurred at a rate of 10-12 g. per week 
for 2-3 weeks, the fractions were considered to be active. Fig. 1 shows that 
the Bj-preparation (lead filtrate) cannot by itself produce growth in 0-5 cc., 
but can produce slow growth in 3-4 times that dose. If, however, 0*5 cc. of 
the Bi“preparation is supplemented by 1 cc. of a 50 % solution of alkalised’ 
marmite [Guha, 1931, 1] as a source of vitamin Bg, good growth is obtained, 
whereas the alkalised marmite by itself cannot sustain growth even in a daily 
dose of 4 cc. 

1 Travelling Follow of the University of Calcutta. 
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The Bj-preparation made by means of fuller’s earth is almost entirely 
devoid of vitamin Bj and is probably to be preferred in all tests for vitamin 
Bj . The lead filtrate, however, is likely to contain other factors [Reader, 1930], 
which might be an advantage. 



Curve (1). 
Curve (2). 
Curve (3). 

Curve (4), 

Curve (6). 


0*5 oc. of vitamin preparation (lead filtrate) from the beginning of experiment. 

1 oc. of vitamin Bg preparation (alkalised marmite) from the beginning of experiment. 
0'5 00 . of lead filtrate from the beginning. At f given 1 oc. of lead filtrate. At ^ given 
3*0 CO. of lead filtrate. 

1 00 . of alkalised marmite from the beginning. At f 4 cc. of the same. At ^ 1 oc. of 
alkalised marmite plus 0*5 co. of lead filtrate. 

1 00 . of alkalised marmite from the beginning. At f 0*5 o.c. of lead filtrate added. 


No case of refection was noticed in these experiments though uncooked 
rice starch was used in the basal diet. It is our custom, however, to check 
the results by observing whether the withdrawal of an active supplement is 
followed by a decline in weight. 


I, The souaoES of vitamin Bj. 

It was early realised that the recognition of the dual nature of “ vitamin B ” 
required a revision of the “vitamin B” values of foodstuffs, especially where 
these values were obtained by growth teats on rats. Aykroyd and Roscoe 
[1929] and Roscoe [1930] have recently assayed vitamin B, in certain materials. 

The present estimation of vitamin Bg in certain raw materials was carried 
out with the purpose of finding out which of these would be most useful for 
the extraction of the vitamin. Aqueous extracts of brewer’s top yeast, baker’s 
yeast, ox-liver, beef-muscle, commercial liver extract (Eli Lilly, No. 343)^, 
and milk powder were examined. 

^ I am indebted to Dr C. Elvehjem for the commeroia] liver extract used in this research. 
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Brewer’s yeast, baker’s yeast, ox-liver and beef-muscle were extracted 
under identical conditions, the liver and muscle being finely minced before 
extraction. 300 g. of each of them w^ere stirred gradually into 480 cc. of 
boiling distilled water and the boiling continued for 3 minutes. 

These were filtered under suction and washed each with 100 cc. water. 
Ihe muscle gave a practically colourless solution, while the liver yielded an 
opalescent brownish liquid with a faint green fluorescence. 

Eli Lilly’s commercial liver extract was fed both in the solid state and 
also as an aqueous extract which was prepared by stirring 50 g. of the liver 
extract with 200 cc. of cold water. This was filtered under suction from a small 
amount of insoluble residue which was wjished with a little water. The deep 
brown-red filtrate was made up to 250 cc. to make a 20 % solution. The 
residue was apparently a remnant of the liver protein. It dissolved in A7IO 
NaOH and was precipitated by the careful addition of iV/10 HCl at jpn about 
4-(), which is close to the isoelectric point of the liver protein. Both the 
residue and the aqueous extract were tested for activity. 

“Glaxo ’ milk powder, which was prepared from English winter milk, was 
fed both in the solid state and in an aqueous medium. 

The results of the.^e tests are shown in Figs. 2 and 3. It will be observed 



('urvo (1). t doHC = l-4 g. frorth brewer's yeast. 

(Xirve (2). f duae^O 7 g. fresh baker’s yeast. 

Curve (3). dose =0*94 g. fresh baker's yeast. 

Curve (4). f dose =0*9 g. fresh beef miiseU*; t dose = 1-8 g. fresh beef muscle. 

Curve (5). | dose = 0-4 g. milk poi^der. 

that the extract of baker's yeast is markedly richer in vitamin Bg than that 
of the brewer’s yeast, the former giving as good growth in a dose corresponding 
to 0*7“ 0-9 g. of fresh yeast as the latter in a dose equivalent to 1-4 g. Some 
hope was entertained about milk powder as a raw material for the fractiona- 
tion of vitamin B2. as the major constituents of this material are known. 
But it proved to be active only in a dose as large as 0*4 g. The muscle extract 
was comparatively inactive, which is rather surprising, considering that, 
according to Goldberger, lean meat is a rich source of the antipellagra factor. 
Vitamin Bg may, however, be present in muscle in a combination from which 
Bioohem. 1931 xxv 60 
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Curve (1). 

Curve (2). 

Curve (3). 

Curve (4). 
Curve (5). 



Aqueous extract of fresh ox-Uver; f dose=0‘3 g. of fresh liver (containing 6*0 mg. 
organic material); ^ <lofl©~0*i5 g. of fresh livor» 

A cold aqueous extract of Eli Lilly’s commercial liver concentrate; f dose —50 mg. 
of the liver concentrate. 

The insoluble residue obtained after a cold aqueous extraction of the commercial liver 
concentrate; f dose =0-25 g. of the concentrate. 

Commercial liver concentrate; f dose = 0-1 5 g. 

Shows the vitamin Bj potency of the cold aqueous extract of commercial liver con- 
centrate; f dose =0-12 g. of the concentrate. 


Curve (1). 

Curve (2). 

Curve (3). 
Curve (4). 
Curve (5). 

Curve (6). 
Curve (7). 
Curve (8). 



Fig. 4. * 


, autoclaved at 9 0 for I hour; 


Aqueous extract of commercial liver concentrate, 
f doee:=60 mg. of the concentrate. 

Same extract, autoolaTed at pa 9 0 for 3 hours; f dose=90 mg, of the concentrate; 
^ dose =60 mg. of the concentrate. 

Same extract, autoclaved at 7*4 for 3 hours; f dose =60 mg. of the concentrate. 
Same extract, autoclaved at p,j 6-2 for 3 hours; f dosesOO mg. of the concentrate. 
Vitamm B, potency of the same extract, autoclaved at jPh^'O for i hour; f do8e= 
180 mg. of the concentrate, » » « — 

Brewer’s yeast extract, autoclaved at pa 9*0 for 3 hours; f dose =4-6 g. of fresh yeast. 
Same extract, autoclaved at 6-25 for 3 hours; f do8esl-7 g. of fresh yeast 
Aqueous extract of fresh ox-liver, autoclaved at p„ 9 for 3 hours; f dosesO-S g. of 
fresh liver; ^ do8es0’9 g. of liver; 4* dose=0'6 g. of liver. 
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it is difficult to separate it by boiling water. The muscle residue was not tested 
for its activity. The aqueous extract of fresh ox-liver was extremely potent, 
being active in a daily dose containing less than 6 mg. total solids, which 
were equivalent to about 0*3 g. of the fresh liver. This extract should serve 
as a promising source of vitamin Bg for fractionation and other purposes. 

The cold aqueous extract of the commercial liver concentrate was highly 
active in a daily dose of 40-60 mg. The residue was practically inactive. This 
20 % aqueous extract was used for the chemical study described in this paper. 
This material has some advantages over yeast, which has been so far generally 
used as a source of vitamin Bg . It is more potent, and it can be readily pre- 
pared from a stock of the solid liver concentrate whenever required. This 
ensures a greater uniformity of results. It is, moreover, comparatively poor 
in vitamin B^^ ^ which is an advantage for certain purposes. The 20 % aqueous 
extract keeps well in the refrigerator. 

II. The STABILITY OF VITAMIN Bg. 

There has lately been a serious disagreement among dijSerent workers about 
the stability of vitamin Bg, especially to heat in an alkaline medium. Gold- 
berger’s work had shown that the factor concerned in the prevention of 
pellagra was relatively thermostable [Goldberger et al., 1926]. In fact, the 
relative thermostability of vitamin Bg has so far been the main factor in its 
differentiation from the more heat labile vitamin B^. Other workers have 
also found that the vitamin Bg potency of the commercial yeast extract, 
marmite, is not very seriously reduced by autoclaving for 3 hours at 120° at an 
alkaline reaction [Hassan and Drummond, 1927; Guha and Drummond, 1929; 
Narayanan and Drummond, 1930]. That a preparation of alkaline-autoclaved 
marmite can supplement a concentrated preparation of vitamin Bj for the 
growth of vitamin B-deficient rats has been confirmed by us in hundreds of 
cases. On the other hand, other workers have stated that autoclaving in an 
alkaline medium destroys vitamin Bg in brewer’s yeast and its extracts, made 
by boiling with 0-01 % acetic acid, almost entirely [Williams, Waterman and 
Gurin, 1929; Chick and Roscoe, 1930]. 

It appeared to the writer at the outset that these discrepancies about the 
stability of vitamin Bg might be due to the different behaviour of vitamin Bg 
when present in association with different substances. That such is the case 
with vitamin Bj is now well CvStablished [Kinnersley and Peters, 1928; Guha 
and l)rummond, 1929]. An investigation was, therefore, instituted to find out 
the vitamin Bg potency of some of the extracts, described in Part I, after auto- 
claving under identical conditions. 

Aqueous extracts of brewer’s top yeast, fresh ox-liver and the commercial 
liver concentrate were made as described and their adjusted with N/2 
NaOH. The treatment undergone by the extracts and the results on testing 
are summarised in the following table (see also Fig. 4). 


60—2 
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Per- 


Period centage of 

of auto- inacti- 


Nature of material 

claving 

(hours) 

Temp, of 
autoclaving 

Initial 

Pn 

Final 

Pr 

vation 

(roughly) 

Extract of fresh ox -liver 

3 

124-125^ 

9*0 

6*2 

75 

Extract of commercial liver concentrate 

3 

124-125=* 

9*0 

0*1 

0 

»» j» 

i 

124-125° 

90 

6*5 

0 

»» M 

3 

124-125° 

7*4 

4*87 

0 


3 

124-125° 

6*2 

4*65 

0 

Brewer’s yeast extract ... 

3 

124-125° 

90 

7*5 

90 

3 

124-125° 

6*25 

502 

0 


Thus the curious fact is revealed that while vitamin Bg in commercial liver 
extract and also in marmite [Hassan and Drummond, 1927] possesses a very 
high degree of stability, vitamin Bg in the extracts made by boiling liver and 
fresh yeast with water is very markedly unstable to alkaline autoclaving. As 
the 20 % solution of the commercial liver extract contained about 5 times 
more solids than the brewer’s yeast extract, the possibility could not be 
excluded that the greater dilution of the latter was helping its inactivation. 
The solution of the liver concentrate was therefore diluted 5 times and 
autoclaved at 9 for 3 hours at 124-125°, when the changed to 7-6. 
There was very slight inactivation, if any at all. It is probable that the stability 
of vitamin Bg in a given preparation is due to the presence of some kind of 
protective material in it. Two possibilities present themselves: (1) that the 
commercial liver extract and marmite contain something which is added to 
them by the manufacturers and which has a protective action on vitamin Bg, 
(2) that there is a natural protective agent present in fresh liver and yeast, 
which is removed by the method of boiling with water, but which is not re- 
moved entirely in the manufacturing methods employed. The writer is inclined 
to think that the latter is the more probable explanation. The protective 
action of certain colloids, for instance of gelatin and saponin on gold sol, is 
well known. 

Half an hour’s autoclaving of the 20 % aqueous solution of the commercial 
liver extract at p^ 9 at 124-125°, while it did not affect vitamin Bg, destroyed 
vitamin Bj almost entirely. Such a preparation would, therefore, appear very 
suitable for purposes where vitamin Bg, free from vitamin B^, is needed. As 
this preparation contains much less solid matter and is apparently more 
palatable to the rats, it is to be preferred to autoclaved marmite. 

III. The chemistry of vitamin Bg. 

Few facts have been recorded in the literature on the concentration and 
chemistry of vitamin Bg. Chick and Roscoe [1929] observed that it was 
precipitated to a large extent from an aqueous yeast extract by neutral lead 
acetate. Narayanan and Drummond [1930] obtained a concentrate from yeast 
by successive fractionations with lead acetate and alcohol. Levene [1930] 
reports that he has obtained a preparation of vitamin Bg, which is potent for 
the growth of young rats in a daily dose of 0*7 mg. 
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The 20 % aqueous solution of Eli Lilly’s liver extract, described in Part I, 
or the solid extract itself was used as the material for the present study. The 
potency of a fraction was, as usual, established by testing on at least two 
animals, frequently more. In no case was a serious discrepancy observed 
between the responses of two rats to a given fraction. 

1. Treatment with alcohol. On treatment of 6 g. of the solid liver extract 
with 50 cc. of 68 % alcohol, most of the material dissolved giving a red 
solution. The residue (0-37 g.) was dissolved in water with a few drops of 
N/IO NaOH. About 65 % of the activity passed into the alcoholic extract, 
the rest being left in the residue (Fig. 5). There was no marked loss of activity 



Fig. 5. 

Curvo (1). Fraction insoluble in 58°/^ alcohol; f dose =0*1 25 g. of the liver concentrate. 

Curve (2). Fraction soluble in 58% alcohol; f dose =0- 125 g. of the liver concentrate; dose = 
0* 100 g. of the concentrate. 

Curve (3). f Picric acid precipitate, dose~0‘2 g. of the liver concentrate; | picric acid filtrate, 
do.se =50 mg. of the liver concentrate. 

Curve (4). Acetone -precipitated fraction; f do8e=75 mg. of the liver concentrate; ^ dose= 
0-125 g. of concentrate (containing about 8 mg. organic material). 

[cf. Chick and Copping, 1930], But the treatment with 58 % alcohol does 
not apparently cause a clear-cut separation of vitamin Bg from inactive 
material. 

2. Treatment with picric acid. 100 cc. of the 20 % aqueous solution of the 
liver concentrate were treated with a moderate excess of a hot saturated 
aqueous solution of picric acid. After cooling, the clear red supernatant fluid 
was removed from the somewhat gummy precipitate, both were decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid and the picric acid was repeatedly extracted with ether 
and then with benzene. The material obtained from the picric acid precipitate 
was entirely inactive, while that from the picric acid filtrate retained practi- 
cally all the activity (Fig. 6). This experiment shows that the vitamin is almost 
insoluble in ether and benzene. Most of the vitamin Bj potency of the original 
liver extract was also obtained in the picric acid filtrate. 
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Fractionation with acetone. The picric acid filtrate which had a of about 1, 
was treated with 6 times its volume of acetone, when an oily precipitate came 
down. After leaving, the mixture in the refrigerator for 2 days in a corked 
flask, the clear reddish-orange supernatant liquid was poured off from the 
gummy brown residue. The residue, after being dried with a stream of air, 
was found to contain a little more than 60 % of the activity (Pig, 6). The 
mother-liquor was brought to pu 6 and again treated with an excess of acetone, 
when a second oily precipitate separated, but both this precipitate and the 
filtrate were inactive. 

The active fraction obtained by the first precipitation with acetone gave 
a negative purine test, a doubtful Millon’s test and positive biuret and 
Adamkiewicz-Hopkins reactions. It also gave a very marked Molisch reaction, 
a fairly positive reaction with Tollen’s reagent and a negative one with Bial’s. 
It reduced Benedict’s reagent and gave a positive sulphur reaction on pro- 
longed boiling with lead acetate and concentrated sodium hydroxide. 

The active picric acid filtrate fraction does not give a precipitate with 
flavianic acid even after standing for 3-4 hours. 

3. Action of henzoyl chloride, 30 cc. of the 20 % solution of the liver 
concentrate were shaken up with 4 cc. of benzoyl chloride and excess of 20 % 
NaOH in the usual way, A considerable quantity of a yellow precipitate 



Fig. 6. 

Curve (1). Filtrate from the precipitate obtained with benzoyl chloride; f doses 90 xng. of the 
liver concentrate; | dose —ISO mg. of the concentrate. 

Curve (2). The precipitate formed with benzoyl chloride; f doses0*6 g. of the concentrate. 
Curve (3). Filtrate from the precipitate obtain^ with nitrous acid; f dose^OO mg. of concentrate. 
Curve (4). Filtrate from the precipitate obtained with phosphotungstio acid; f dosesO'3 g. of 
the concentrate. 

Curve (5). Phosphotungstio acid precipitate fraction; f dose»0*3 g. of the concentrate. 

came down, whicli was removed and dried in a desiccator (weight => 3*6 g.). 
The filtrate was treated with hydrochloric acid and the benzoic acid removed 
with ether. This filtrate retained about one-third of the activity, while the 
precipitate was inactive (Fig. 6). 
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4. Action of nitrous add. Contrary to Levene [1928], Chick [1929] and 
Narayanan and Drummond [1930] reported that vitamin Bg of yeast extracts 
was stable to nitrous acid. Vitamin B2 of the 20 % solution of the liver con- 
centrate was also found to be neither precipitated nor inactivated by nitrous 
acid. 

30 cc. of the 20 % solution, acidified with hydrochloric acid, were treated 
in the usual way with a sufficient volume of a concentrated solution of sodium 
nitrite, as indicated by starch iodide paper. This was warmed at 60° for half 
an hour and the nitrous fumes expelled by boiling for 2 minutes in an open 
beaker. The precipitate, which had come down by treatment with nitrous 
acid, was inactive, while the filtrate retained the entire activity (Fig, 6). 

5. ReaQtion with phosphotungslic acid, 25 cc. of the solution of liver extract 
were made 5 % acid with concentrated H2SO4 and treated with 45 cc. of 
saturated phosphotungstic acid in 5 % H2SO4 . After standing overnight, the 
precipitate, which had removed most of the pigment from the solution, was 
filtered off. Both the precipitate and filtrate were freed from phosphotungstic 
acid by means of baryta, barium being finally removed with sulphuric acid. 
The piecipitate fraction was entirely inactive, while the material obtained 
from the phosphotungstic filtrate was only very slightly active (Fig. 6). 
A combination of the precipitate and filtrate fractions did not give any more 
satisfactory results. It is highly probable that the vitamin was removed by 
adsorption on the surface of barium phosphotungstate and barium sulphate. 

6. Treatment with baryta. 50 cc. of the 20 % solution were treated with 
60 cc. of saturated baryta and left overnight. The resulting precipitate was 
removed and freed from barium by vsulphuric acid (fraction a). The filtrate 
and washings from the barium precipitate were treated with an equal volume 
of alcohol and allowed to stand for 3 hours. The precipitate which had sepa- 
rated was filtered off and freed similarly from barium (fraction b). The filtrate 
from the second barium precipitate, which was still highly pigmented, was 
acidified with sulphuric acid and concentrated under reduced pressure (frac- 
tion c). Fractions (a) and (b) were inactive, while fraction (c) retained a little 
more than 30 % of the original activity (Fig. 7). 

7. Reaction with lead acetate. 50 cc, of the aqueous liver extract, which 
was normally at p^ 4*6, on treatment with 20 cc. saturated neutral lead acetate 
(a slight excess) deposited a small quantity of precipitate. After standing 
overnight, this was removed and both precipitate and filtrate were decom- 
posed by means of sulphuric acid. Vitamin Bg was found to be partially pre- 
cipitated by this procedure (Fig. 7). 

Since treatment with lead acetate at p^ 4*6 did not cause a complete 
separation of vitamin Bg , the experiment was repeated at pjj 7 with no better 
results. The lead precipitates in either case were practically free from vitamin 
Bj. The lead precipitate fraction can thus be used as a source of vitamin B2, 
free from vitamin Bj, but the method does not appear to have any great 
advantage over that described in Part II. 
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The lead precipitate fraction obtained at pjj 4‘6 may be further fractionated 
by bringing it to 6-8 and then treating it with 6 volumes of acetone. The 
active material is again precipitated as in the case of the picric acid precipitate. 



Fig. 7. 

Curve (1). Fractionation with baryta; fraction a; f do8<i^0-2 g. of liver concentrate. 

Curve (2), Fractionation with baryta; fraction b: f do8e=<)*2 g. of liver concentrate. 

Curve (3). Fractionation with baryta; fraction r; f doHe=:0-2 g. of concentrate; doHe-'O*! g. 

of concentrate; \ done =0*1 5 g. of concentrate. 

Curve (4). Lead filtrate; f dose =0*1 g. of oon<}entrat<e; | dose =0*2 g. of concentrate. 

Curve (.')). Lead precipitate; f dose =0*1 g. of concentrate; $ dose =0-15 g. of concentrate. 
Curve (6). 8how8 the vitamin potency of the lead preci])ita(e fraction; f dose =0*2 g. of 
concentrate. 



Fig. 8. 

Curve (1). Silver nitrate precipitate fraction; f dose =0-1 g. of liver concentrate* 

Curve (2). Silver nitrate nitrate fraction; f dose =0*3 g. of liver concentrate. 

Curve (3), Filtrate from precipitate with litharge; f dose =76 rag. of concentrate. 

Curve (4). Non-esterified fraction; f dose=0«15 g. of concentrate. 

Curve (6). Esterified fraction; f dose =0*4 g. of concentrate. 

8. Reaction with silver nUraie. 20 cc, of the aqueous liver extract were 
treated with 18 cc. of a 26 % solution of silver nitrate, the mixture left over- 
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night in the dark and the precipitate filtered off. Silver was removed from 
both the precipitate and filtrate by treatment with HCl and subsequent 
centrifugation (Fig. 8). The precipitate fraction was much more potent than 
the filtrate fraction. It appears that this method causes a more effective 
separation of vitamin Bg from inactive material than does the reaction with 
lead acetate. 

A j)ortion of the silver precipitate fraction was brought to 9 and auto- 
claved for 3 hours at 124-125^. The p^ changed to 8*0 and the preparation 
was found to be at least half inactivated. This shows that purification by 
certain methods may make the vitamin less stable to alkaline autoclaving, 
probably by removing some protective material (cf. Part II). 

9. Treatmevt with Uihanfe. 25 cc. of the aqueous liver extract were shaken 
u]) with 3 g. (excess) of litharge. After filtration the residue and the filtrate 
were freed from lead by sulphuric acid. Practically all the activity was present 
in the filtrate (Fig. 8). 

10. Esterification with ethyl alcohol. 4 g. of the solid liver extract were 
covered with 120 cc. absolute alcohol and treated with dry hydrogen chloride 
in the usual w’ay for 5 hours. In the last hour the temperature of the reaction 
vessel was maintained at 50"()0°. Nearly all the material dissolved giving a 
dark brown-red solution. The contents of the flask were poured into a beaker 
and chilled to 0°. Two volumes of water were slowly added and then silver 
carbonate and silver oxide. When the pn of the solution was still below' 1, the 
precipitate, w’hich appeared to consist wholly of silver chloride, was filtered 
off under suction and well washed and the w^ashings added to the filtrate. 
The dark red solution was again brought to 0° and then very slowdy treated 
witli 20 % sodium hydroxide wdth constant stirring until the p^ was about 9*5 
(the temperature should not rise above 5°). The solution which now^ measured 
525 cc., w'as immediately extracted 4 times wdth a total volume of about 
750 cc. ether. The ethereal layer w^as pale yellow\ most of the pigment being 
in the aqueous layer. The ethereal layer W'as w'ashed wdth very dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and then with w^ater, which removed some more of the colouring 
matter. After evaporating the ether by means of an electric fan at 30° the 
residue w’^as taken up in water (fraction a). The aqueous layer was acidified 
with HCl, concentrated under reduced pressure, and filtered from the precipi- 
tated sodium (chloride. As it was, however, still extremely saline and could 
not be fed to the animals, it was saturated with hydrogen chloride at 0°. 
After removing the large amount of precipitated sodium chloride the filtrate 
was evaporated to dryness in vacuo. The residue was dissolved in water, 
brought to Pii about 6 and fed to the animals (fraction 6). Fraction a was 
inactive, while about 30-40 % of the original activity W'as present in fraction b 
(Fig. 8). The recovery appears to be good enough to warrant the conclusion 
that the vitamin is not esterifiable under the aforesaid conditions of experi- 
ment. 

11. Adsorption on charcoal. It has been the experience of other workers 
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[Salmon, Guerrant and Hays, 1928; Narayanan and Drummond, 1930] that 
vitamin Bg of yeast extracts is tenaciously adsorbed by certain siibstances, 
from which it is difficult to remove by elution. Such has also been the ex- 
perience of the writer in using charcoal for the adsorption of vitamin Bg from 
the liver concentrate. 

100 cc. of the aqueous liver extract (pu circa 4*6), were shaken up with 
6*7 g. of norite charcoal for 6-7 minutes. After filtration, the charcoal weighed 
12-15 g., and was potent in doses corresponding to 80-100 mg. of the original 
liver extract. The filtrate was practically inactive (Fig. 9). 



Curve (1). Activated charcoal; f dose =0*1 j?. of liver concentrate; ^ doses 75 mg. of con- 
centrate; 4- dose =90 mg. of concentrate. 

Curve (2). Charcoal filtrate; f dose sO* 18 g. of concentrate. 

Curve (3). SOj-treated preparation; f dose =60 mg. of the concentnite. 

Curve (4). Oj-treated preparation; f dose =80 mg. of concentrate; dose =60 mg. of con- 
centrate. 

Curve (5). HjOj-treated preparation; f do8e=80 rag. of concentrate. 

5 g. portions of this activated charcoal were extracted with 50 cc. each 
of 0*1 iV HCl, 0*1 N NaOH, 30 % ethyl alcohol, containing 0*5 cc. concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid and 45 % alcohol, containing 0*5 cc. of 20 % NaOH. 
The extractions were carried out by heating under reflux on a water-bath for 
1 hour. The extract in every case was practically inactive. The charcoal 
residues were in some cases active, but the activity had been materially re- 
duced. 6 g. of the activated charcoal were also extracted successively with 
200 cc., 200 cc. and 100 cc. of 30 % propyl alcohol, the flask being heated 
each time at 76 ° for 10 minutes. The extract was slightly active, and the 
residue practically inactive. Another portion of 5 g. of the activated charcoal 
was extracted twice with 126 cc. of 0*2 % saponin (‘‘pure,” B.D.H.) in the cold, 
and the mixture centrifuged, but the centrifugal was inactive. 

12. Stability to sulphur dioxide. Sulphur dioiMde was passed into 20 cc. of 
the aqueous liver extract for 4 hours. The excess of SOj was boiled off in an 
open beaker. The vitamin is completely stable to this treatment (Fig. 9). 
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13. Stability to hydrogen peroxide, 20 cc. of the aqueous extract were 
treated with 5 cc. of Merck’s perhydrol, heated for hours at 70° and then 
evaporated to dryness in an open basin in a water-bath. The residue was dis- 
solved in water. No very marked inactivation occurred (Fig. 9). 

14. Stability to ozone. 20 cc. of the aqueous extract were treated with a 
rapid stream of ozonised oxygen for 70 minutes. The colour of the solution 
gradually faded to a lemon -yellow. This was concentrated under reduced 
pressure. The vitamin was fairly stable to such treatment (Fig. 9). 

16. Action of trypsin. 80 cc. of the aqueous liver extract were brought to 
Ph 1 g- powdered trypsin (B.D.H.), which had been found in this laboratory 
to be active, was added. The mixture was incubated after the addition of a 
little toluene for 7 days at 37°. Another 80 cc. of the aqueous liver extract 
was similarly incubated without trypsin as a control. The p^ of the digested 
solution had changed to 7*2 in 7 days. Both the solutions were acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, concentrated in vacuo to remove toluene and tested. Both 
of them were active. The trypsin powder itself exhibited no activity even in 
relatively large doses. 

16. The behaviour of vitamin on electrodialysis. Preliminary experiments 
carried out with Mr T. W, Birch on the electrodialysis of vitamin Bg of the 
aqueous liver extract, indicate that the vitamin is probably a neutral sub- 
stance. It remains concentrated in the middle compartment under the con- 
ditions tried, while small quantities appear to be present in both the anode 
and cathode compartments, this being apparently due to diffusion through 
the parchment membrane. 


Discussion. 

The behaviour of vitamin Bg of the liver extract to basic precipitants like 
phosphotungstic acid, benzoyl chloride, picric acid, etc. indicates that the 
vitamin is probably not a basic substance. On the other hand, the fact that 
esterification of the extract leaves a fair amount of the vitamin in the non- 
esterified fraction, while the esterified fraction is inactive, argues against the 
acid nature of the vitamin. The occurrence of both vitamin Bg and the factor 
specific for pernicious anaemia in large quantities in liver raises the question 
of a relation between the two substances. The fact that a lowering of the 
erythrocyte count has been observed in vitamin Bg deficiency [Sure, Kik and 
Smith, 1931] also lends point to this question. The general chemical behaviour 
of the vitamin, as shown in this paper, is however in contrast to that of the 
factor for pernicious anaemia, which has recently been stated by Dakin, 
West and Howe [1930] to be a compound of jS-hydroxyglutamic acid and 
Z-y-hydroxyproline. 

The idea gained from general chemical evidence that vitamin Bg is probably 
a neutral substance is apparently corroborated by the experiments on the 
electrodialysis of the vitamin. The precipitation of a large portion of the 
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activity with lead acetate and silver nitrate is probably due to the adsorption 
of the vitamin by the precipitates formed. 

Certain other observations. 

Among the rats, which were kept for periods of 10 weeks or so on a 
vitamin Bg-deficient diet in course of the experiments described in this paper, 
with only occasional administrations of small doses of vitamin Bg, a con- 
siderable proportion developed a curious form of depilation. The fur fell off 
not in patches but uniformly in such a manner as to give the rats a ‘‘close- 
cropped’’ appearance [Guha, 1931,2], Only in a very small proportion of 
cases did lesions appear near the mouth and on the paws. The hair began to 
grow within 2 or 3 days of the administration of the liver concentrate as a 
source of vitamin Bg and within 7 or 8 days assumed the normal “lying-down” 
appearance. This condition of depilation has occurred fairly regularly when 
the deprivation of vitamin Bg is not complete but sufficiently severe to cause 
the weight of the animals to remain between 60 and 80 g. over a period of 
10-12 weeks [cf. Leader, 1930; Sure and Smith, 1931]. 

The above symptoms did not improve nor did growth resume on feeding 
lactalbumin, haemoglobin or haemin^ in daily doses of 1 g., 0*5 g. and 25 mg. 
respectively [c/*. Kollath, 1929; Bliss, 1930; Bliss and Thomason, 1931]. 

Summary. 

1. The values of the following as sources of vitamin Bg have been investi- 
gated — milk powder and aqueous extracts of brewer’s yeast, baker’s yeast, 
fresh ox-liver, beef-muscle and Eli Lilly’s liver concentrate No. 343. The fresh 
ox-liver extract is apparently the most potent of these. An aqueous extract 
of the liver concentrate is also very potent, being effective in a daily dose of 
40-60 mg. for the growth of young rats. The advantages of this liver con- 
centrate over yeast as a source of vitamin Bg are pointed out. 

2. The stability of vitamin Bg preparations obtained from different sources 
towards heat and alkali shows curious discrepancies. Thus the vitamin Bg in 
aqueous extracts of yeast and fresh ox-liver is much less stable than that in 
marmite and in the commercial liver concentrate. It is probable that the 
stability of certain preparations is connected with the presence of some kind 
of protective material in them. An aqueous extract of the liver concentrate 
autoclaved at 9 for half an hour at 124-125° provides an excellent source 
of vitamin Bg free from vitamin B^ . 

3. A chemical study of vitamin Bg in a cold aqueous extract of the liver 
concentrate has been made. Picric acid, benzoyl chloride, phosphotungstic 
acid and flavianic acid do not precipitate the vitamin. Nitrous acid neither 
precipitates nor inactivates it. Lead acetate and silver nitrate precipitate it 
partially. Esterification leaves about 40 % of the vitamin in the non-esterified 

^ J am indebted to Mr Meldrum for this preparation of haemtn. 
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fraction, the esterified fraction being inactive. It is not attacked by trypsin. 
Norite charcoal adsorbs the vitamin at the normal (4-6) of the aqueous 
extract of the liver concentrate. It was not possible to elute it effectively by 
aqueous alcohol, t30 % propyl alcohol or by dilute saponin. On the basis of 
the present evidence it may be provisionally concluded that the vitamin is 
probably not a base, acid or peptide, but a neutral substance. Preliminary 
experiments on the electrodialysis of the vitamin support this tentative con- 
clusion. The partial precipitation by lead acetate and silver nitrate is probably 
due to the adsorption of the vitamin on the precipitates formed. The vitamin 
is stable to sulphur dioxide, hydrogen peroxide and ozone. 

4. Some of the rats which were maintained at a weight between 60 and 
80 g. over periods of 12 weeks or so, and were not undergoing a drastic de- 
privation of vitamin Bg, developed a curious form of depilation, which was 
cured by administration of the liver extract. 

5. Haemin. haemoglobin and lactalbumin could not ameliorate the above 
symptoms or produce growth in absence of vitamin Bg. 

I desire to express my gratitude to Sir P. 6. Hopkins for his interest in 
this work and to thank Mr A. Ward and Miss Ruby Leader for their skilful 
assistance with the animals. 
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Introduction. 

In course of attempts made to isolate vitamin B^ [Gnba and Drummond, 
1929], it was observed early in 1928 that if in these experiments the animals 
were kept in a state of more or less stunted growth by alternate administra- 
tion and withdrawal of vitamin Bj concentrates over a period of 10-12 weeks, 
the subsequent prolonged administration of vitamin Bj concentrates of known 
potency (as determined by pigeon curative tests and growth tests on younger 
rats) did not permit continued good growth in these animals. Growth was 
not effectively restored by increasing the doses of vitamin B^ and Bg concen- 
trates (the latter being supplied as alkaline-autoclaved marmite). But if they 
were replaced by relatively small quantities of whole brewer’s yeast, dried 
at 35®, or of marmite, the animals responded with much more continued 
growth [Guha and Drummond, 1929, p. 896, footnote]. Even so, growth 
ceased after some time at a point well below the normal. At this stage, milk 
was tried, partly empirically and partly with the classical experiments of 
Hopkins [1912] in mind, with distinctly beneficial results. These preliminary 
observations suggested the possibility that in yeast and in milk we might be 
dealing with factors other than the known vitamins. As, however, other 
explanations might well be given for the observed results, these preliminary 
experiments were followed up and an investigation carried out during the 
last 3 years with reference to the following points. 

(1) Can the observed effect be ascribed to a better protein in the supple- 
ment or to increased amounts of the known vitamins A, B^, Bg, C, D or E? 

(2) Is the increased growth associated with increased food intake? If so, 
would it be possible to have increased growth with restricted food intake? 

(3) To extract, if possible, the new factor (or factors) from natural sources 
and define its chemical character. 

In this investigation over one hundred rats were used, some of which 
were kept under observation for experimental periods exceeding 35 weeks. 
Extensive food-intake records were kept. No attempt was made to find if the 
1 Trayelling Fellow of tbe University of CaloutU* 
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absence of the new factor (or factors) would affect breeding and lactation* 
It should be emphasised that entirely regular results were not obtained, but 
the effect of the factors concerned was well outside the limits of individual 
biological variations and was suflSciently regular to warrant the conclusions 
reached. It mayalso be pointed out that part of this work was carried out 
at University College, London, and part at the Biochemical Laboratory, 
Cambridge, with animals reared on different diets. The maximum attainable 
weights of the stock rats also differ. Still, the results obtained at the two 
laboratories agree fairly, and the effects of the absence or administration of 
the new factors are similar. Unfortunately, not many experiments could be 
carried out on the extraction of the factors concerned and no suitable method 
has yet been devised for this pxurpose. A preliminary report of this work has 
appeared elsewhere [Guha, 1930]. 

Since 1926 a number of papers have appeared bearing more or less directly 
on the same subject [Osborne and Mendel, 1926; Palmer and Kennedy, 
1927; Evans and Burr, 1927,1; Hunt, 1928; Reader, 1928, 1929, 1930; 
Coward, Key and Morgan, 1929; Mason, 1929; Chick and Copping, 1930], 
This work is discussed later in relation to the present investigation. 

Experimental. 

The rats were kept in separate cages with screened bottoms, and supple- 
ments were given, wherever necessary, in separate dishes and, in general, 
the procedure described bj" Guha and Drummond [1929] was followed. The 
rats used at University College, London, were raised on a diet of the following 


composition : 

% 

Maize meal 63 

Whole wheat 20 

Casein” (B.D.H, ‘‘light white”) ... 9 

Dried yeast powder 4 

Calcium carbonate 3 

Common salt 1 


Some sheep-liver was supplied once a w'eek. These rats were normally capable 
of attaining a maximum weight of 300 g. for males and about 210 g. for 
females, which usually took about 30-34 weeks. The rats at the Cambridge 
laboratory were bred on a dietary of brown bread, fresh milk and whole 
wheat, and usually reached a maximum weight of 350-360 g, for males and 
about 250 g. for females. The animals used at University College and those at 
Cambridge are designated as “A Class” and ‘‘B Class” rats respectively. 
They were all of the black and white strain. In the following experiments 
2 drops of cod-liver oil were given daily to each rat in a dish, unless otherwise 
mentioned. 
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A. Experiments showing the effect of vitamin and preparations, yeast, 
nuirmite and milk, on rats, whose growth had been artificially stunted 
over a considerable period. 

Fig. 1 illustrates cases of A Class rats, in which, owing to the alternate 
administration and withdrawal of vitamin preparations, the rats were kept 
at a subnormal weight over considerable periods. These rats were throughout 
on a basal diet composed of 75 % rice starch, 21 % ‘‘light white casein’’ 



Curve (1). I 0*5 cc. of a vitamin Bj concentrate from wheat germ jthts 1 cc. of 50 % alkaliscd 
marmite; | f^he dose of each doubled; $ the dose of each trebled; x 0*5 g. dried 
brewer’s yeast daily. 

Curve (2). f 0-5 g. fresh marmite daily; 4^ 15 cc. of milk in addition. 

(B.D.H.) and 4 % salt mixture (McCollum). In addition, they received daily 
doses of 2 drops of cod-liver oil of proved potency and 1*0 cc. of a 50 % 
solution of alkaline-autoclaved marmite [Guha and Drummond, 1929J. After 
the expiration of 10-12 weeks from the beginning of experimental feeding, the 
administration of a vitamin Bj concentrate, in the form of a fuller’s earth 
extract obtained from wheat germ [Guha and Drummond, 1929] or of a 
charcoal concentrate obtained from brewer’s yeast by the acid-alcohol method 
of Kinnersley and Peters [1928], could not maintain continued growth. 
Doubling or trebling the dose of the vitamin B^ concentrate and of the alkalised 
marmite produced only a temporary response. The increased effect of 
brewer’s yeast (dried in the laboratory at 35° by means of an electric fan), 
and of fresh untreated marmite over vitamin B^ and Bg preparations, and of 
fresh pasteurised milk over marmite was quite noticeable. the vitamin B^ 
concentrates used in these experiments were highly pot^t ' In small doses 
(0-6 cc.) was shown by growth tests on younger rats. The activity of the 
fuller’s earth extract was also checked by curative tests on pigeons, the day- 
dose being found to be of the order of 0*1-0‘15 cc. That autoclaved marmite 
affords a very potent preparation of vitamin Bg has also been demonstrated 
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[Hassan and Drummond, 1927] and has been confirmed by the wnter on 
numerous occasions [Guha, 1931]. 

B. Exjyerifmnts demonstrathuj the increased effect of dried brewer* s yeast over 
that produced by relatively large doses of vitaifhin and preparations on 
no'rmal growing rats. 

While the effects of yeast and milk, described in Section A, were suggestive 
and were actually first observed as a side-issue in our work on the fractionation 
of vitamin Bj , it was obvious that the fact that these observations were made 
under conditions in which growth was artificially inhibited over a fairly long 
period would complicate the conclusions. Experiments we^e, therefore, carried 
out with young growing A Class rats, which were given vitamin B^ and Bg 
preparations of known potency from th(». start of the experimental feeding 
period. In addition to vitamins A and D, some of these animals were also 
provided with a vitamin E concentrate from wheat germ oil. Here also 
growth usually fell off after about 9 or 10 weeks and while increased doses of 
vitamins Bj and Bg temj)orarily stimulated growth, it could be effectively 
restored by a relatiA'ely small dose of dried brewc^r’s yeast (Fig. 2). This did 

230 

200 

1 /O 

140 

1 10 

80 

&0 

Fig. 2. 

Curve (1). 0-5 c*c. of fuller’s earth preparation from wheat germ phi8 1 <j(j. of 50 % alkalised inarmito 
from th<‘ beginning of experiment; f dose of each supplement doubled; | dose of 
each quadruplcHl; ^ 0*5 g. dried brewer’s yeast daily. 

Curve (2). 0-5 cc. of fuller’s earth concentrate from wheat germ plus 1 eo, of 50 % alkalised marniite 
from the beginning of experiment; f dose of each supplement doubled; 1. hg. yeast 
residue in addition; i 0 2 g. yeast ash in addition; x the above supplements 
i-eplaced by 0*5 g. dried brewer’s yeast. - 

not occur on feeding the ash of yeast or the residue of yeast obtained after 
extraction with boiling water. The supposition, that in these experiments 
yeast exerted its effect by means of its protein content, is rendered improbatle 
by the fact that the same basal diet as described in Section A was used, Which 
contained commercial light white casein,” a comparatively uninjured pro* 
teih. The observations of Osborne and Mendel [1926], that fats required lairgct 
Bioebem. 1931 xxv 61 
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amounts of “vitamin B” at later stages of the growing period, might reoeive 
a new interpretation in the light of these experiments. 

C. The effect of milk on the growth of rats receimng 
vitamin and preparations. 

It was found that when rats were exhibiting subnormal growth after being 
on vitamin Bj and B 2 preparations for 9 or 10 weeks, 8~15 cc. of fresh un- 
skimmed milk would produce a resumption in growth (Fig. 3). This appears 



Curve ( 1 ). 0-5 oc. of fuller’s earth preparation from wheat germ plus 2 cc. of 50 % alkalised marmite 
from the beginning of experiment; f 8 cc. of unskimmed milk. 

Curve (2). Same supplements as represented in Curve (1); f 10 cc. of unskimmed milk, 

to be far out of proportion to the amounts of vitamins Bj and B, that milk 
contains, especially since, as has been shown in the previous sections, the effect 
of increased doses of vitamin Bj and B| concentrates is not so marked. It would 
appear, therefore, that milk contains the additional factor present in yeast. 

D. Effect of milk on the growth of rats fed on a diet containing yeast. 

The observation that milk could supplement vitamins Bj and B( led the 
writer to investigate what effect, if any, milk would have if the diet were already 
supplemented by yeast. Although in these early experiments, “light white 
casein” formed the protein of the basal diet, a distinct effect was observed if 
relatively large quantities of milk (16-26 oc.) were fed in addition. The ex- 
periments of Cioward, Key and Morgan [1929] have since shown that “light 
white casein ” contains some factor not |Hresent in “ Glaxo vitamin-free casein.” 
These findings had an obvious relation to those of the writer, lind, therefore, 
in all subsequent experiments, “Glaxo vitamin-free casein” ^|as substituted 
for the “light white” variety. It may, however, be stated heM that “Glaxo, 
casein,” “light white casein” and purified oaseinogmi, as prepared by dis- 
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solving commercial caseinogen in dilute sodium hydr 
by hydrochloric acid, show some difference in physical 
qu<‘8tion could not be investigated in detail for lack of t 
that amongst these “light white casein"’ is most nearly pi 
condition. It is probable that, for nutritional experiment, 
of purified caseinogen, the original method of purification 
as adopted by Svedberg, Carpenter and Carpenter [1930] foi 
of pure caseinogen for molecular weight determinations, won 
The use of ammonia instead of sodium hydroxide would proba 
risk of de-amination and racemisation. 

In the following experiments B Class rats were used. The 
results were obtained with a basal diet composed of “Glaxo cas 
mercial sucrose, yeast and salt mixture (Osborne and Mendel), wit 
added fat. In subsequent experiments, however, the following diet w 


% 

Commercial sucrose ... ... ... GO 

“Glaxo vitamin-free casein” 21 

Palm kernel oil 8 

Dried yeast 7 

Salt mixture (Osborne and Mendel) ... 4 


Daily doses of 2 drops of cod-liver oil were given separately to each ra^ 
dish, according to the usual procedure. However, in some of these experi 
cod-liver oil (2*5 %) was incorporated in the diet with equally gdv 
In such a case, however, the diet should be made up every week, 
kernel oil, which in some experiments was n^placed by an equal ai 
olive c^, was added in order to provide some fat in the diet [Burr Bl 
1929]. such a dietary the weight of the B Class male rats became’ 
or nearly so in the region of 200-220 g. after an t^xperimental feeding 
of 10-12 weeks. The corresponding weight of the female rats was 150-1 
When the rats attained this stage, fresh “certified” milk in varying c’ 
(10-25 cc.) had a pronounced effect, which could not be produced by (1 
creasing the daily dose of cod-liver oil to 4 drops, (2) increased allowaiict^ 
vitamin Bj and Bg preparations and yeast, (3) orange juice (6cc. dalVr, 
(4) olive oil (6 drops daily), (6) lactalbumin (1 g. daily) in the form of “albu 
lactin,” (6) the addition of the following amino-acids to the diet in the statea 
proportions : 

% 

Cystine 1 

d!-Lysine dihydrochloridc 0*5 

Tryptophan 1 

Histidine monohydrochloride 1 

Arginine hydrate 1 

Tyrosine 1 
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>il (6 drops daily) obtained by extraction with cold 
a, heated at 130-170® for 3 hours — a treatment, which, 



Curve (1), Basal diet as described in Section B; f 15 oc. fresh certified milk daily. 
Curve (2). Basal diet as described in Section D; f 15 cc. fresh certified milk daily. 



Fig. 5. Basal diet as described in Section P. 

Curve (1). Body weight steady after 11 weeks* feeding on basal diet; f 4 drops of cod-liver oil 
j added daily; j 0-6 g. dried yeast added daSly; $ 5 co. of orange juice daily; x 15 cc. 
V fresh certified milk daily. 

C^rve (2). Body weight steady after 12 weeks* feeding on basal diet; j 1 g. laotalbumin fed daily; 
; @ the mixture of essential amino-acids incorporated in the diet; f 6 drops of olive 

I oil daily; t 16 % heated wheat germ inooiporated in the diet; x 16 cc, fresh certified 

/ milk daily. 

a^ording to Evans and Burr [192Y, 2], does not seriously alEect vitamin E 
of\the embryo — ^when introduced into the diet in a proportion of 16 % pro- 
duced only a slight stimulation of growth. These experiinenfes are illustrated 
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in Figs. 4 and 6. The effect of milk on the growth o^ ^59 
than on that of females. This difference in response betv 
has been noticed throughout this investigation and is jctor 
lated with the normally greater rate of growth of the mahau 
These experiments indicate that the factor present 
identified with vitamin A, C, D, E or any of the factors pre 
also that the deficiency in growth in the absence of this sub 
attributed to a deficiency of the so-called essential amino-aci 
The possibility cannot, however, be excluded that some other 
a peptide like that rec(Uitly d(»scribed by Dakin, West and Howe 
the body may be unable to synthesise, may be the factor concern 


E. The sources of the new factor. 

The method by which this factor was assayed in different materi. 
sisted in fe(‘ding these to the rats after their growth had stopped . 
result of a feeding period of 10 weeks on the basal dietary described 1. 
foregoing section. A weekly increase of 10 g. body weight for 3-4 weeks 
considered as the standard of good growth. It has to be mentioned that e 
milk does not produce sustained growth for a very long time and the i 
requirements also vary considerably from animal to animal. The result' 
tained with some materials are given in the following table. 


Nature of material 

Do8(‘ 

Result 

Kgg-yoWc 

i-ir,g. 

(Jood growth ^ ^ 

Ep^-white 

2«. 

Fairly good gr( 

Pi^-liver 

2 k. 

Slight growth 

Sheep-liver 

2k. 

Slight growth 

Spinach (dried at 35'^) ... 

1-1 5 g. 

Good growth 

Grass (dried at 35^") 

1-J 

Good growth 

Alfalfa 

1-1 fig. 

Fairly good growti 

Certified Grade “A” milk 

10-25 cc. 

Good growth * 


The fact that milk contains considerable quantities of this factor sugg 
the possibility of its extraction from “Glaxo” milk powder. But ne 
the ethereal extract of this powder (15 drops of the melted fat) nor the po^ 
itself in daily doses of 1 g. was capable of producing growth. It is posy 
that the substance was injured in the drying process. The cream of mi*, 
was not much more effective than milk itself. 

Both spinach and grass (dried at 35° by means of an electric fan) were 
extracted with ether for 6 hours in a Soxhlet in an atmosphere of nitre^g^^. 
But the extracts were almost entirely inactive, while the residues producjld 
only slight growth. 1 

Finally, it has to be mentioned that both “light white casein” and mfo: 
show very varying degrees of activity. Considering the possibility of seasolal 
variations a scrutiny was made of the records, but the evidence obtained was 
not conclusive. However, it appears possible that if the experiments wire 
carried out under more standardised conditions with a fixed source of imlk 
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.^cion might be revealed^ Spinach and grass appear 
^ ictive than milk, considering dry weights, and it seems 
“^.hat the ultimate source of the milk factor is the food of 
-fbf carotene, kindly provided by Dr Moore, in a daily dose 
rive results. Likewise, chlorophyll, when incorporated in 
portion of 0-15 %, proved entirely inactive. 


The stability of the factor present in milk to heat 
mg table summarises the results, obtained very roughly. 
Troatmeiii Time Result 


/inj;; at 12-13 lbs. pressure 
-ving at 18 lbs. pressure 


Time 
40 mins. 
2ihrs. 
16 mins. 
2 J hrs. 


Approx, half destroyed 
At least 76 % destroyed 
Less than half destroyed 
Wholly inactivated 


G. The question of food consumption. 

xy extensive food-intake records were kept, in some cases throughout 
xperimental period. These records show that, in many cases, when growth 
.resumed after administration of milk, the food consumption did not rise 


) 



Ciitvea (1) and (2). Basal diet as described in Section I); f 16 oc. freih certified milk daily. 

Ci^e (3). Shows the food intake of the animal represented in Curve (1) before and alter 
! administration of milk. ^ 

Cnj^e (4). Food*intake curve corresponding to Curve (2). 

apjtreoiably. Two such typical cases ate shown in Fig. 6. Tlion|^ in some other 
eases, the food intake rose, the fact, that it is possible to get resumption of 
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/h without groutly increased food consumption, suggests that this factor 
its influence more directly on the assimilation of the food ingested than 
:^,li|>petiie. II this is so, its effect should be reflected in a positive nitrogen 
toe. 

Discr,ssiON. 

It IB not n(‘cessary to ('xamine in d(‘tail all the papers referred to before. 
^ is significant that all those* investigators, working, sometimes, under con- 
flj^oyably diff(*rent conditions, -observed the inadequacy of the known factors 
the normal nutrition oi the rat. In some of this work, however, it is not 
whether the limiting factor might not have been “vitamin B,’* while 
other cases specially “purified’’ proteins were used and the possibility 
not be excluded that th(^ effect of the sujiplement given was merely a 
protein effoci . Pre]»a rations of the third factor in yeast, called vitamin , 

^mve recently bt-en obtain<‘d by Re.aler [1930]. Tht* expi'riments described in 
'fjaSiB pa})er have a great resemblance to those oi (toward, Key and Morgan 
/|It929]. Th(‘y were h*d from <\ study of the relative qualiti(*H of “light white 
and “Claxo c<iseiir’ in the basal di<‘ts of rats for vitamin A and B 
ti^ts to th(' discovery that tlie former vari(‘ty oi caseinogen contained some 
fi^wjtor, in which the latt(‘r variety was deficient. They subsequently traced this 
«ttbstanc(* in milk and in many other materials. The writer’s observations, 
however, started with milk. It appears probable that we are dealing h6*re 
with the same substance. It should b(‘ stated, however, that Coward has 
loO^d ox-liver to be rich in the factor, while, according to my observations, 
p^-liver and sheep-liver appear to be deficient in it. Coward and her 
collaborators Lave also observed that it can be extracted from wheat embryo 
by 90 % alcohol and by eth('r. My predirainary attempts to extract it from 
Spinach and grass have so far failed. Attention should also be called to th(^ 
work of Mason [1929|, who independently showed that lettuce provided soi^ 
Additional factor for growth and, by a critical analysis, proved that this factor 
was not identical with vitamin E, which is pr(*scnt in large quantitie'/ in 
lettuce [Evans and Bishop, 1923]. 

The experiments d(*scribed in this paper appear to eliminate the e^Sect of 
all th(i known vitamins. That this factor cannot be identical with vibamin E 
is also shown by the fact that wheat germ heated under conditions/in which 
vitamin E is not destroyed [Evans and Burr, 1927, 2] loses its aetj^ity. That 
untreated wheat germ is rich in this factor has been shown by Coward. The 
protein efic'Ct would appear to be excluded by the negative rcsiilts obtained 
with lactalbumin and with the essential amino-acids tested. The idea that it 
might be some inorganic material seems to be similarly ejccluded by the 
observation that the factor in milk can be inactivated by ^toclaving. That 
the deficiency described here cannot be of the type encourttered hy Burr and 
Burr [1929] is shown by the practically negative effect of /bliv(‘ oil. However, 
no evidence aboiit its chemical natuie has yet been obtmned. 
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It appears that the factor present in yeast may also be present in milk, 
but the factor present in milk is not present in appreciable quantities in 
yeast. The two factors, therefore, seem to be different. It is possible that the 
observation of earlier workers that “complete” synthetic rations produce 
good growth was due to an insufficiently long observational period. It is also 
felt that the growth curves would to a very considerable extent depend on 
the dietary on which the stock had been reared and also on the strain of rats 
used. 

Summary. 

1. Accumulated evidence is presented to show that yeast contains a factor 
other than vitamin Bj^ or Bg, and that milk contains a factor other than those 
present in yeast. Both the milk factor and the yeast factor arc^ apparently 
required for the normal growth of rats. But even then entirely normal growth 
is not sustained. 

2. The factor present in milk is different from other known vitamins, 
A, D, C or E. 

3. The deficiency of the milk factor cannot be corrected by adding 
lactalbumin or the essential amino-acids to the diet. 

4. Food-intake records show that increased growth on the administration 
of milk may occur without appreciably increased food intake. 

6. The stability of the milk factor to heat has been investigated. The fact 
that it can be inactivated by autoclaving argues against the inorganic nature 
of this substance. 

6. The factor present in milk is also present in egg-yolk, egg-white, 
spinach, grass and alfalfa, but much less so in pig- and sheep-liver. 

7. Carotene or chlorophyll cannot replace the milk factor in the diet. 

8. No satisfactory method has yet been devised for extracting the sub- 
stance. 

I 

9. A method of assay of this factor is indicated. 

10. Male rats show a much more marked, response to this factor than 
females. 

■ 11. Milk and “light white casein” show appreciable variations in j)otency. 

My thanks are due to Prof. J. C. Drummond and Sir F. O. Hopkins for 
their contmued interest and encouragetnent. 
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